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ENGLANP and FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 

Bv Gl!!!ERAt.SlK H. N. D. PjuaDEROA3T.K.CB , V.C.. R-E. 
Ou» dilfiwlt«s wi* Fn.«* a« mostly due lo our defecdve 
compteheosion of each other's point oC v.e»- end manner of 
ihoucht. From the same data the dediitnors of an En^ 
lisbman and of the most serious of Frenchmen seem to 
seiaraied by an Impassahle gulf- British commerce ainitvs 
pL-nfes the British flag, but France believes that trade 
folloas the flag and consequently she is tdtvaya 
ing to strengthen her position and increase her influence m 
foreign parts with the idea that they may sooner or later 
bT^fulto her merchants. English policy pernnm only 
of defending suhstanual interests, which have been created 
by individual enteqirise. while France adopts a for^rf 
pd'iey and then seeks to create solid Interests to jiatify it. 
The EnglUliinan relies on hU otvn resources, the French- 
man depends on the assistance and protection of Oovem- 
m cnL it is as difRcuU for an average English rate-paycr to 
realise that a war should be undertaken or a lemtoty 
invaded fur the sake of an idea, as it m for an ordinary 
Frenchman to conceive an Empire or even a Colo^ 
founded for the sake of conimeree, yet the Frcn^ are 
proud to go to "tar for an idea and are n^y to le 
Li England fights in order to increase her commerce. 

By coni(«ring the history of the English in Burma with 
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thai of the French in farther India an estimate may be 
formed of the advantages and dis-advantages of the systems 
of Colonial enterprise adopted respccds'cly by England 
and Prance. 

niK HiitiLlSH tN BOttMa. 

Fngitsh settlements were established at Sirlarn, Prome, 
Ava and Bhamo early in tite lyih century but there was 
no treaty between England ant! Burma before that signed 
by ATompra, the founder of the last dynasty^ about the 
year 1750; for many years the settlers had a precarious 
existence. British Envoys were ill’reed ved at Ava, and 
British factories were destroyed at Siriam and elsewhere ; 
in iSiS the Burmese Governor of Ramree demanded the 
cesision of Ramoo, Chittagong, Moorshedabad and Dacca 
and threatened to storm, capture aJid destroy the whole 
of the English possessions: in 1S24 the Burmese 
invaded Cachar and threatened Chittagong and Calcutta. 
At that time the Barman Empire besides Burma proj>er 
and the Provinces of Pegu, Aracan and 'I'enasseriTn 
embraced Mogoung, the Northern Shan and Kachin 
States, Assam, and Munnipur and had as iribumries all 
the Shan States as far as the Mekong river. War was 
declared by England on the ijth March 1824,, and Sir 
Archibald Campbell having defeated the Burmese in 
general actions at Rangoon, Donabew, Prome, Malluwn 
and Pagan signed the treaty of peace at Yandabo on the 
24ih February 1826, By the treaty of Yandabo, the King 
of Ava renounced his claims to Assam, Cachar and Jyniea. 
T he British Government retatned the contjuered provinces 
of Aracan, \ehi Tavoy, Mergui and Xenasserim, and it 
was agreed that accredited Mintstersor each Government 
should reside at the Court of the other. Relations with 
iSunna were not satisfactory after the war for the terms of 
the treaty were not strictly enrQrct.>d and Lord IhilhoDsic 
reviewing the situation said— 

“ Fcff a qmrner qf 9 centui]r the Bunuma bad been uUavtd to ^ 
mpiiTt this neety with anpunity. They hod been penoitted to wary 


England (tnd Fmnec in imio^C/itna. 3 

any our envoys bq; prtty annoymncei, they bad vexed our commercti} 
,:\gents iW Kanjjoon into nDciit departnre ffoni tJiar posts. On loOFe tbw 
wne occasiafi th^ land Uueaiened a fecommenceiticnt of liurtiLdes agutist 
us and always at the most tintowatd (iint livety effort wo* ttwde In vaio to 
obuuft repamiioB by diendly tncoo*. Gift liematHls wcte evaded, out 
ulCoers went insulted, and War beoame tnevitabie." 

Ifi April 1B32 a force under Major General Godwin C.B, 
arrived in the Rangoon River and look the Pagoda defences 
of Rangoon, they then took Bassein by assault and occupied 
Prome. Godwin aftenvards defeated the Burmans at Pegu. 
Prome and Donabew. 

Having taken possession of all PegtJi Lord Dalbousie 
deiennined to go no farther, so a proclamation to that 
effect was issued, no treaty having been made with the King, 
and peace was declared on the 30 lh December 1852. 

The relations between the Britidi Government and the 
Court of Ava were still governed by the \*andabo tnaity of 
1836 under which each Gov-emmcni miglu place a Resident 
at the Court of the other, and commercial treaties were 
concluded In 1862 and > 36 ;, Prom 1863 to 1879 a British 
Political Agent resided at Mandalay and managed 10 pre- 
lent the Bitnnese from totally ignoring their treaty obtiga- 
ttons, but after the accession of I heebaw 10 the throne, 
and the massacres of his relations, harmony with the 
Court became imfiossible and the Brittsli Resident, who 
had tolerated many insults, at last withdrew from Mandalay 
in (879. 

During the new King*s reign, and in the absence of a 
British Representative, atrocities were frequetitly oominittetl 
at Mandalay, chief among such incidents was the massacte 
of prisoners in Mandalay Jail, outrages were committed on 
British vessels, trade was hampered, bands of robbers in¬ 
fested Upper Burma and occasionally raided into British 
territory. A treaty signed in 1873 was ratified in 1883 
by which France was pennitied to accredit a diplomatic 
and Consular Agent to the Court of Ava; and concessions 
were sought from King Theebaw which would have given 
into French hands the control over the railway and steam 
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lutvigaiioo of ibe Upper Irrawaddy, and in fikct die whole 
trade of Upper Burma, 

At last an event happened which roused the British 
Government to action, the Burmese Government having 
tried to levy unjustly a ruinous fine from the Bombay 
Burma trading Corporation the Government of India 
demanded that an envoy should be suitably received at 
Mandalay, who would settle the dispute and that, for the 
future, a British diplomatic agent shmiid be allowed to 
reside at Mandalay, with proper sccunties fur his safety, 
and should lie honorably Lreatud by the Burmese Govern* 
ment : the Court of Ava rejected these proi>osttions and 
on the yih November iliSs King Thechaw issued a pro¬ 
clamation in which he stated that the English barbarians 
seeking to destroy the Buddlust rdigioji and to violate 
national traditions and customs and to degrade the Burman 
race were preparing for war, and that, if tht^se lieretics 
should come and in any wray attempt to tnolest or disturb 
the Stale, Hts Majesty would himsdf march forth with biit 
Generals, Captains and Lieutenants and with the might of 
his army would efface these foreigners and conquer and 
'■nnex their country. This was the last straw of Insolence 
that broke the back of the camel of British forbearance. 

On the t^th November 1S85 a British Forte invaded 
Burma by way of the irmwaddy Eilver, captured the great 
frontier fort of Gwe-gyoun*Ksmyo and the Redoubt of 
MitiUa^ defeated tlie enemy who was strongly entrenched 
at Myingyan on the 14th, and made Theebaw prisoner in 
hts Palace at Mandalay on the aSih Kovember 1885? 

I St january tS86 the terrtuiries formerly governed by 
King Thechaw were declared to be part of her Majesty's 
dominions^ and on the tst March 18S6 the Marqub of 
Dufferin and Ava, Viceroy and Governor Gtmeral of India, 
in presence of the notables of Burma assembled at Man¬ 
dalay, proclaimed the annexation of Upper Burma to the 
Brtdsh Empire. A country that for years past had been in 
a candition bordering on anarchy was not renderetl crjnquil 


in A day by woj^ of command, but military lorcc Vfas 
required* to subjugate the districts. Upper Burma is now 
perfectly quiet and except in the outlying tracts, disturb¬ 
ances are practically tmkaown. 

The first Burmese war in 1834 was caused by Burman 
violation of British territory, by Burman interference with 
States allied to England, and by Bunnan threats of in¬ 
vasion and was undertaken to vindicate the honour of e 
British Government, to bring the Burmese to a just sense 
of its character and rights, to obtain an advantageous 
adjustment of our Eastern boundary, and to preclude the 
recurrence of similar insult and aggression In future* At 
its conclusion the Ttmasserim Provinces were annexed by 
England, but if there had been any desire for aggrandise¬ 
ment all Burma might have ba.n subjugated, as Str 
Archibald CampbeU’s force was within a few miles of Av^ 

The 2nd Burmese war w'as caused by the disregard of 
commercial treaties and insolent hostility ot the Court of 
Ava, this resulted in the annexation of Pegu, Lord 
DaShousie having determined to uke no more territory'. 
The 3rd Burmese war was precipitated by the attempt of 
Burma to do injustice in the case of a Bntish commercial 
lirm, and was undertaken in defence of British trade which 
was seriously threatened, it resulted in the annexation of 
Upper Burma, In each case England was with difficulty 
moved to make war and was moderate after her victory, 
the inhabitants of the territories annexed were infinite 
gainers by the annexations and no other State suffered 
from them, for the countries subjugated were thrown open 

to the commerce of the world. 

Under British role Burma has been provided with roads, 
railways and bridges to facilitate commuoication by land, 
and with steamers to carry her commerce by sea and river; 
men of science are employed tn the development of her 
mines and forests r hydraulic works have been undertaken 
to promote irrigation and navigaiiun; Chinese, Shans, 
Kachins, Hindoos and Maliomedans have been introduced 
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to supply the labour so much needed for agiicuttural 
ojjeiations; relief works have given food lo die people in 
time of famine; hospitals have alleviated the safferii^ of 
the sick: peace ai^ safety have been substituied for 
anarchy and ty ranny. 

The progressive value of the Seaborne trade of Burma 
lor the following years is shown below ; 

V£,iH. lurosTS- Exiorts. ToTAt. 
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The lollowing tables show that the commerce of all 
nations is encouraged in the Ports of Burma. 

The value of the imports of private merchandixe during 
the year 1891-92 was Rugxx^s [0,50^6,247 and there was 
an extiaordinary increase in tlie imports from the following 
countries as is shown betow : 


Autri* - _i 

Kcl^atA 
Fiuce 
['■eniiAny 

KollAAd *«« All 

The value of the export trade of the year 1891-92. 10 
Burope as compared with 189091 is— 

fti- Rs. 

*<S®r5*.J7e ■*- «*. 2.08,51,65* 

4.3W*"5 - -w 3,74,111 

99-060 .. 1490,7*8 

**«» ®*,S3* 

1,53,9*0 ■A* .k, 7i,m 

•>' 3a^5p3^9J9 
69,74 tso 5415,60* 

tfSwira 74*47 

. 4T4,97.*S9 


IS90-9I; 

■ 891 93. 

Ra. 

Rs- 

5,937 

1,15,837 

36^*73 

5,33,451 

51,501 

»« ... 5.07,493 

M.>6,*56 

J5.A7-759 

16,1^ 

- iJ.57.i®6 


United Kingilcnn . 

Fnnoe 

tMTnnny 

!>»«« -- *. 
krtp* 

Milt* ^ ;; 

Oihct Kumpon Conntne* 

Toul 
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The value of the Inland trade between Lower llurma 
and Siam, Karentii and the Southern Shan States, and 
between Upper Burma and China, the Shan States and 
the Kachiti hilts in 1891-95 was Rs. i.td.i 3.774 
inct^tse of 4*25 per cent, over that of 1890-91. Ihe 
exports to China principally via Bhamo weife valued at 
Rs. 1 3,87,0^3 and the imports at Rs. 6.97.452. 

In the report by "'The Times" of Urd Lansdowncs 
recent visit to Burma we read that 

‘• L-’nper Bumid vhich in » 8 »fi mn jtiiit cuicfjing from iipptwsion and 
mtjnilc, i« in 1873 oi« of die mort jjmspetnus jwovincia of the 
that the older iwovinccs havd not been alow to avail thetnsc ves i e 
oncnitiea affutded by the new <« of ptoitpcfily ia Upper 
the aniKatatioci in iSS 6 ihe internal trade hw mote than dtwiltletL Wer 
tea home cotomerce hasi leapt ufi at the nUe of 10 nilUiw 8«P«* * 7 *=“ 
front iionuUions 10 tSo millions Iretween tS^and 189*. 'ni^vmiues 
of Ixwier Btttma »hk:H increase pari passu with the esteMton of culUva- 
tion and with the growing tiumbem and prosperity til the tnhabitanti have 
mounted up from *5 millioni to 43 millions of Rttpt^ i»»S. 

eluding Upper Kortnn the total is now close on 55 iniJlioos, or more tlwn 
doobte the revenue before the a nnex a t ion.* 

TIlF. FRENCH IN iNtiQ-CItl-NA. 

The French occupation of indo-Chsna was avowetliy 
undertaken in the interests of the Church and of com¬ 
merce. At the instigation of the Abb£ 1 Uc *• the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. willed to put a stop to the constantly re¬ 
curring persecutions against Christians in Cochin-China., 
and to secure them the efficacious protection of France, 
so Admiral Rigault dc GeoouiUy was ordered in (858 i« 
transfer his forces from China to attain this object; Cochin- 
China was inv-aded and three of its provinces were ceded 
to France, By the treaty of Saigon in 1862. full righte of 
navigating the great River of Cambodia were granted to 
France and she occupied temiJorarily the Citadel of \^nh. 
luong. In 1S67 Admiral de la Grandicre. the French 
Goveroor seized the remaining three Provinces of Cochin- 
China, In 18^3 Cambodia cimc under the protectorate ol 
i-ranoe. In Siam formally recognized the French 

Protectorate on condition that France should never take 
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po^ssion of Cajtibodta, ihat the provinces of tiattambonj' 
and Angkfor should remain in Siamese possession, and that 
the boundary between Cambodia and the above named 
provinces should be defined by a Franco^Siatnese Com' 
mission, and this was done in i86S. 

In i86ti French explorers ascended the Cambodia River 
to the borders of Yunnan, afterwards Monsieur Dupuis 
reported that the Sonj;*koi or Red River was navigable. 
In 1873 M, Garnier was sent to Hanoi with wide dis¬ 
cretion and a fe»' troops at liis command, he thought fit to 
assault the Cttadd and assert the Protectorate of France 
over Tong-king. 

In 1874. the Fortresses held by the Prencii in Tong- 
king were relimiuished, but French Consuls were ap- 
pnnted and the Red River w:is ofjcned to French com¬ 
merce; from iSSi to 1S85 war was again carried on by 
b ranee in Tong-king till China ceded Langson to France 
and recognised all the treaties concluded between France 
and Annam and agreed to a joint delimitation of the 
boundary between Tong-klng and China, thus Tong-king 
became a part of the French Empire. Annum was next 
attacked. Its capital Hue was taken, French prottjction was 
acknowledged throughout Annam and the suzerainty of 
China wasthrown off. In 1884, notwithstanding the treaty 
with Siam of i86y, Cambodia was incor|,>orited in the 
breach Empire. In 1893 Siam has been compdled 10 
renounce all claims to territory on the left bank of the 
Mekong, she has been prohibited from maintaining Forts 
or troops on the Mekong, in Anghror and in JSattambong, 
and France will establish Consulates at KhoraL Nuang 

Nam and elsewhere, and she occupies Chantaboon tem¬ 
porarily. 

In 1S93 the long cherished desire for a \*ast Frendi 
Empire b lodo-China is gratified; the French dag pro¬ 
tects thousands of square milts of territory In the far East, 
French arms have gained victories and avenged defeats; 
the French hunger for land and thirst for gtorj' are for the 
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moment iiaus 5 ed ; the spKrftd of the Catholic retigsoDt most 
fervently desired by Louis XIV., is not put forward lo-day 
so conspicuousty as it was in the time of that monarch; but 
the Idea of opening W^tern China to French trade stiil 
fascinates the French imagination. It was believed that 
trade with Yunnan might be carried by the Mekong River, 
so first Saigon and next Cambodia w'ere taken| then the 
SungJcoi seemed to be a better route so Tong*king was 
brought under French jurisdiction, then all Annam tollowed 
under the yoke,, and lately the frontier of Annam has been 
pushed Westw’aid so as to include the great water-way of 
the Mekong River, but the long hoperi for commerce has 
not been attained. In iSfJo Mr. Coiquhoun observed that 
974 cent, of the I ong-king imports were from the 
British port of Hong Kong and only 4 per cent, from 
Saigon, the French capital, while 79 per cent- of the 
exports went to the British Colony and Monsieur Philipp*] 
Lehauli gives the commerce of Tong-king in (JIS9 as 
follows: 

] M.F£iA: i 

Mjurchjmdi^ tic l-funcc 
Xtim^raLre th Fraiwc . 

d» aitircs paja 

Numifnlrc |in?vmaiit di* paj-^. . 

AUniliL&ndQef h dc k fttace dc la Cothin^bin^ 447^444 

Marelwadifia Jk desUBSktifln det lulTO jiayv — le, id 1064 

Sometaire .. -< 

From iht& statement it would seem that consequent on 
the imposition of heavy duties on British, German and 
Chinese goods the proportion of such mercivandistj importeii 
into Tong-king has decreased, but h'rance sent 9 mlllTons 
of francs to Tongdclng of which nearly one hall‘ was 
exported to foreign countries and nearly 96 per cent, of the 
exports of goods was to foreign tsountries. Even at Saigon 
the trade is in EnglUh hands, although it is burdened with 
h^vy duties, while French imports have preferential rates 
varying from 50 to jo per cenL 


Fii*?«.v 

*- 573 - 57 *' 
9,040,m» 

t7-l73*9'* 
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if France liad succeeded Sn obtaimog power over Ava, 
the Shan States and Karenni in iSS5 she would have 
^tcured all the Southern trade roiiles Irpin Yunnan to the 
Ocean, she woiild iiave been able to attack Siam from the 
North, East and Souih and Siam would soon have been 
cflaced from the map of Asia, By the treaty of Bangkok 
of Octolicr 189J Prance has not only annexed vast territory 
but has provided a basis for re-opening at any moment the 
whole qtjesilbn of Franco-Siamese reladoos aod. it may 
be accepted as certain, if other powers do not intervene, 
that all Siam will sooner or laitrr be anneated bj' France, 

If the treaty as signed in October tSg^ be ratihed, not 
only will hranee gain fair Provinces and the water-way of 
thf Mekong, but she will also have temporarily interruptetf 
the commerce of Bangkok (be it remembered that go per 
tent, of that commerce is English) and will have thwarted 
the dc.sigTi of Siam to construct a Une of railway from 
Bangkok 10 Khorat, a project which M. dt Lanessan has 
always wished to fmsirate as he foresaw that it would 
attract the trade of the Upper Mekong to Bangkok. It 
is reported that this line of railway which was under 
construction by British Engineers has already been 
abandoned. In fme tt may be stated chat Prance deliber¬ 
ately places obstacles in the path of foreign merchants 
and foreign enterprise, tn the endeavour to pmtect i*'tench 
mierests, but this polic)* tends to stifle all trade and so far 
the acquisitions of France in Indo-China cannot be con¬ 
sidered a commercial success, such a financial record os 
that of Burma cannot he found in her Colonial expermnecs. 

BUrFEIt tnXTEii. 

Marshal Bougcaud has graphically described the gallanirj* 
of English soldiers when attacked and has extolled their 
coolness and discipline, after having beaten an enemy in 
quietly forming to oppose renewed assaults. Wellington 
knew well how to profit bj- the sj>ecia] qualities of his 
so tern and was the greatest exponent of defensive- 
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offiinsive taetks* The system that had been found to suit 
British soldiers in action was adopted by the British 
Government in its political conduct in Burma, Eriijland on 
every occasion suffered grievous wrong and itisuh frotn 
Burma before she changed from defensive to offensive 
action. Wars in the far East are unpopular in England; 
the British ParlLanteni did not so much as thank the Army 
that overthrew the dynasty of Alompra and added a rich 
province equal ling France in area to the British Empire. 
England has no desire for war or aggrandisement and 
would therefore gladly accept a Buffer between her frontier 
and that of an enterprising European State. Buffer States 
are differently regarded by different rulers and Statesmen; 
for instance Afghanistan, the buffer lictween England and 
Russia, was said by the late Amir Shore Alt to be the 
shield of India, 

Abdurrahman, before he had been recc^nizcd as so vereign, 
begged for the sympathy and protection of England and 
Russia, 

‘•'ITiii would nrfound su the crtclH of bath, would give (Mace hj 
A^huitstan and fiuiel and cotnfou lo (Itid’a people.* 

This same Abdurrahman, now the Amir of Afghanistan, 
has carefully explained to his people that he ow^ his 
throne neither to Russia nor to England, but that it was 
“given by Gotl.“ Mts Highness being the strongest of 
rulers and most astute of statesmen is careful to provide 
himself w 4 th Artillery aod small arms and resenta every 
attempt at intrusion or mterference on the part of hift 
powerful neighbours. During the reign of Abdurrahman, 
Afghanistan will probably continue to be an efficient buffer 
State. 

French colonial policy appeals to the imagination: it 
proposes to found colonics for the glory of God. for the 
protection of the Church, for the glory of France, for the 
sake of commerce, to spite England, 

Travellers and surveyors reconnoitre the country, books 
are published, maps are drawn and coloured m order to 
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polni out the so-called rights of France, the duty of tearing' 
up incoaveiriunt treaties, and the necessity for annexing 
territories, Each tmthority claims more than hb predecessor. 
So Jong ago ns 18S4 Mr. J* Ferry included tn the minimum 
of I'rcnch nghts and sphere of action all the territory that 
lies beiween the left bank of the Mekong and the frontier 
of Oiina. Monsieur de Lanessan speaking of the rational 
limit of the French Empire in indo-China says t 

'tfpj jfef itu. 4ii'fndi3itnt aittn/ifit du 

^t, ^ // ftitti da St Mttmt, mmj dtsri&at jum$ 

«tt«iktr 4 frj/w/BT tt A f-fotiftr an itttt/r r ituf^/fodaiitt J» Sitim,*’ 

white Mr. Lebault in his C<tritpoUiit0-,*£miomiqtK qX Indo¬ 
china published in 189^ shows 


,«^hlc and jmbrwJ evolution of the eamottuc sf or 
Of Southirm China* 

In this map the French lint extends far North of the 
City of Yunnan, East of Yunnan it is bounded by the Si 
Kiang almost to Canton, its Western limit is the Tanen 
Toung range of mountains from China to the Gulf of 

biam. so that it includes all Siam except the Malav 
I'tniniiula. 


So long as French iJosscssinns in the East did not 
oxcoed tho li^iK „r o«d,i„.China. .hoce was no luestion 
o( neighbourhood iKiwoon France and England, but 
i-tanec has expanded of iaie yeaft and proposes to extend 

Its borders Silll fartber. Siam is nol a buffer, bm only a 
sewn o so weak a tcxrure ibal it has been pierced and 
rn to pieces m its late collision willi France. France and 
and have now delermincd ihat there shall be an inter- 

Md tEit the breadth of the tone shall he .about So super, 
dial! e«Tj""t' mprescnting the two counirics 

into xlerrh Mekong from i(s entry 

:S of ^“‘^rviLL^or? 
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The sovereignty of the neutral aone may pr?>bably be 
offered to China and it will be a happy event if she will 
accept a territory burdened with such difficulties and possi* 
bilides as the possessor of a buffer State betwrceti b ranee 
and England may expect to encounter. It is necessary 
that the buffer shall be strong, watchful, una^esstve yet 
prepared to resent liberties, and It is obvious that no State 
except China could undertake such responsibility, 

ruh niJisco-aiA'JFjiE treatv. 

When the treaty and convention betwci.*n France and 
Siam were signed tn October 1S93. the main interests that 
had to be considered by England were first that the 
English and French [xtsscasions should not be contcT' 
mtnous and next that Uritish trade should be secure from 
injury’ by the blockade of Bangkok or by other action on 
the pan of France. France has accepted the principle of 
a buffer-Sutc between the territories owing allegiance to 
France and Englajid ncspeciivetj', and no dovibt arrange- 
ments will be made by these-powoi^ tor safe guarding 
British commercial interests in Siam. Recent events how¬ 
ever indicate that England must immediately take measures 
to facilitate the transport of its produce from Yunnan to 
the sea by way of the Yangtze Kiang to Nankin, or of the 
Si Ktang to Canton, it the railway from Sumao to Maulnidn 
and Bangkok and the line proposed from ^Vestem China 
to Mandalay prove to be physically, politically or economi¬ 
cally impossible; that it ts expedient to come to an under¬ 
standing with China in anticipation of military activity on 
the part of her strong and restless neighbours; that It is 
the imperative duty of England to take n-ival command 
of the Gulf of Siam and of the China Sea, and as agitation 
on the North West Frontier may be expected whenever 
the Eastern portion of Her Majesty’s Empire is disturbed, 
or threatened, it is necessary chat an Army distinct from 
that required for home defence may always be held in 
readiness in England to take the field in the Interests of 
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India. It cannot be too often repeated that power to 
attack is the only real defence, the only assurance of 
Empire. A home army Is required as the second line of 
defence, but in order Enjj^land may maintain her 
among nations the British Navy must command the sea 
and an efficient British Army must be dlspos^e to fi«hi 
abroad. 


Nott—la preyaring this {tsper I have eanmhed iui<l usm) rarliamciilsxv 
mue Vooki on Burma t8it6 and ’Sj. Adnunistnuion RcjfNUts of Bunax 
J^azwe Aitkfcs, the Time* of 30th Sept, and 3 fJeoembtr ’«r Yule^ 
m the CcMut of An,” “C^iag of the Gnmt Queeii.^ 

J, “ flnniw," the imHt* of de 1 juiusan nnd Leiuinli, Mf.Qtn(m?i 

TOUay, Bouigei'* wniiags end most of all Coadiye '•Chitw end he 
Nctgbhintrs,** 



A CHECK TO "THE FORWARD rOLICW* 

Bv EJc-KAsjAii Official. 

It has dready lj<ien pointed out tlutt U is pan of the policy of 
Russia to encourage us to make annexations in the direction 
of Afghanistan and to break down the natural barrieis of 
the numerous Hindukush States* so that her own advances 
on India may be facilitated. The advocates of a " Forward 
policy “ are* therefore, her best friends, whilst those who 
would concentrate the strength and resources of India on 
and iir. India itself are her real opponents^ That the 
fortner have received a check in the Durand l^issioti, 
there can be little doubt, for. whatever may lie said 
to the contrary, it was confined id tiic restoration of 
friendly feelings between the Amir of Afghanistan and the 
Government of India by mutual concessions as to the 
Indo-Afghan frtintjcn Incidiaitally also, no doubt, the 
Amir has been prepared for any rectification of his assigned 
or real territory in ^higndn mid Rauslian and on the Paiiitr 
that in the interests of Ifi hattU p&liHqm fnay be agreed to 
between the British and the Rusaian Foreign Offices on 
the basis of the Granville^ortshakoff iigrccmeni of 1873. 

The Asiatif QuarUrly has* not unsuccessfully, 

taken a part in discussions which came within its specif 
range. It strongly opposed the mission of Lord Roberts, 
not from any w'ant of appreciation of this distinguished 
General, but because of the singular want of tact which, 
whilst the Amir was ill and worried by the Haaara rebeJ- 
g^lcctcd a Lommstndcr'in*Chief, and that loo the nian 
identified in Afghan opinion with the Kabul executions, to 
meet the very Generalissimo. Chulam Hyder Khan, whom 
he had prescribed, and to discuss, accom|»anied by a strong 
British force, in a friendly spirit" what the Amir deemed 
to be encroachments on his dominions, rights or claims. I 
then suggested that the Amir would be willing to meet any 
one, provided he was Lord Roberts, but that this one 
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should be n person well-aeqbaJtited with Persian and that 
he should go under the protection of an Afghan escort, 
rhts has been done anti the man selected was the very 
I'oreign Secretary, the '■ VVaitr-i-’Aiim " whose visit would 
lie construed as a great compliment to the Amir whereas 
that of Lord Roberts was a menace, not to speak of the 
danger which that gallant officer ran from the revenge of 
the relatives of killed Afghans. 

More than this: In spite of the inspired threats of the 
/Vw«. the Pwitttr and the Ctt^V and Military GastiU, 
ilvere has been no war on Afghantsun for fancied slighLs. 
but there has been tnsitad a "give and take" Mission, as 
H-as suggested in this Review, in response to Mr. Pynes 
unofficial visit, to consider tbt Amir’sgricx>nntts, and now 
the silly roars of the Lion, in rage with his own tail, have 
become the gentlest coorngs of the sucking-dove and the 
only question is whether Sir SI. Durand is lo retain the 
really ^'aluahle presents he has received in deference to the 
Amir, or to make them over, in accordance with official 
usage, to the Treasur>. or Tosha-Khana to be sold for the 
Ijcnehi of the State along with the decrepit Elephants and 
painrod roarers ot routine-Kaaears from Indian Chiefs ? 

Nor has the Amir given up anything he ever really had. 

• Kccpt, perhaps, the moral inlluence over certain indepen¬ 
dent jyghan triiws that would have formed an admirable 
rccrujtmg.groiiiid for him in the event of invasion bv a 
forrigu •• infidel •• foe. Wc should rulhur hove strungdienod 
>s inlluoMe us "/.rumu ™*r fans" lor. although we arc 
now m ju^ssioo or that groond, it, fertlB.), ,.,4 
•IS a« tnfinneljr Ic, ,han to a Mulutmmadao prince. A, 
or Intrik ty- Amir never had anything to do with It 

I t. fnenfi of the Badakshi Chief 

JehMdar ShiA, at one time scarcely consideted a province 
of Aighanistin. Nor .,id oven Amir Sher Ali uke an, 

t 1, ? former Mehtar of 

t rtU. the ramous Amdn ul-Mulk, the father of the prnieni 
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rulef, who wished to check the ex petted encroachments on 
him by the Maharaja of KasbtmV, whose place we have 
taken and who has been our caispaw in our most unjust 
war on Hunza-Nagyr and Chilis, in which ancient Aryan 
organizations have been destroyed. 

Our policy in the gradual conquest of India has ever 
been to surround big native States with buffers and then to 
neutralize ihemr to take possession of the two sides of their 
main rivers and of other means of conitnunication; to prevent 
their holding relations with other States except through us 
ami then, in many instances, either to annex them on a 
breach of treaty or to keep them as .safety’■valves for native 
ambition in a loyal sense, as a comparison with our mie 
and as a strength to it by their internal indigenous de- 
velopmeni. By our possession of Kumitn, Kabul lies at 
our mere)*, and by the hold on Quetta and New Cbaman 
we can have Kandahar within a fortnight whenever we 
like. By alienating the Afghan tribes from the Amir we 
still more hold him in the palm of our hands. 1 1 is for him to 
judge whether an addition of six kkbs to his yearly subsidy 
of lakhs '“a n purchase more men and arms for a smaller 
Afghanistan, and thus render it stronger, than the willing 
obedience of nearly 100,(300 fighting independent clans¬ 
men in times of need. VViib the Indus Pathan*Kohistan, 
he b:id never anything to do and very little, at any time, 
with Hajaitr, Swat and what is still independent in Kafi- 
riatan. The whole of Dardisum has ever been beyond his 
influence and of theestsieijce of Munza^Nagyr he, probably, 
heard from us for the first time. 

When it is, therefore, considered how little sve wish to 
interfere with die Wkzim or even with those Beluchi tribes 
that the Amir once claimed, and that we can never hope 
to do more than “ influunce the numerous races and States 
intervening Ik: tween India proper and the Russian otit* 
posts t when we know that the policy of the present 
Government is distinctly against any '* forward move’' 
ment, not to speak of annexation or any increase of expen- 
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dtturc in the shaJeen condition of Indian finance; when 
the salutary dtange Irom a mcnacinj^, lo a friendly, nussioft 
to the Amir Is mainly due lo the mtlitary advisers of the 
Secretory of Stale for India, the folly and ignonmee of those 
Kadical NI.P.s will he ap|ifectated at their real value Tvho 
ir\' to put the following t)ucstioii<s to putaled Under¬ 
secretaries and Parliaitient and who thereby scent actuaTiy 
lo invite the evils which they dread ; 


tJVlBTtOSS 10 THE QftlXiiJJ 1 *.UU.IAUE?ET JH THE ILIS ont 

Ha* ihfl Atnir agieexl that fhiuni}. ftajuui, Swnl and oilier Statci of 
Ind^Koblsomflji ihatl be te^nrded aa bnond the sphere of Hi* High, 
new’* infiLeoce^ tlwiigh Airoar fi said lo be relaincd by him ? 

If those piinctiwliiica and tribo of Uie Ubtdukiuii hate teen brought 
definitely *iihin tlie aphero of Bdiish influtoee, what a iJie catoit of 
iKrtuiuh'ffM of ihe IniW 'kivetnnient and how cm tt be applied to ibosc 

flUttyin^ itgioBf ftBd what ijt fu^ wiU be renoired lo 

tancticHi ttuii f 

AImi. if, a itated, VVaiiriitanfl) and Wjui*, « leefl aa the Ktirm VaJley 
aie to be bfoughl tinidWTedty under lliiiish ioJtuenee anA withdrawn from 
tm or tbe Amir, wM tho terim of ibc Tiraly to that effect be pla«d befon; 
PkrUameiit ? Abe, wtl the ro];igr 1 a of Dr. Kobertsan, qr other p^idnal 
agem few Qdla^ Gilan and relating 10 Kafifitimn abordy be pubibbed? 

The ‘PioHefF* makes an encouraging reference to our 
intentions n^4rxiing the tribes to be put '* under Ifritish 
irifliicnce “: 


“If th»5^ duMwr to Iw Mfiiuby .jiii weU-bciharw] they will 
we lhan Che AOidu tiairf hen ia ibe Khyicr dlwdaa.'* 


aot be jfncrfcKtt wiu^ any 


The following extract also from the same pa^^r gives a 

very fair account of our ntiip sphere of abstinence or aOTres- 
ston : 


&w«. tuA K,tal nuini tta jH Ike ckiW **l*»;** ** * Bijaw 

wnhln thm S™ ia tbr icsiil of ibe IW Tbe K&r^ v “Oufttif wui^ 

end itffl (ftUu,««b,he f*"llwyk 

^ihe «flh.w,ww«d, oidH the Italilft«!*,=**k 

Acirtint«ae®,ukt*tft Sew OieiMji Willi 11* Uie Kiwuji* 

coSlMcmh taH tl»iw,w«w«ii41* lb* i i-i— muJimrrie 

t.*rd*ftt4klewwlwy,hciJ^wTnil!^ 

<«• cwiw* w;th K#t»Bl.'' wwnei* wPl lui* <« fteogncic ihu Uwy hrre 
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There are successes, hoHever, which, ilhused, mny be 
■worse than itefeatSL Sir M. Durand will now have to put 
ihc break on the impetuous course of Frontier Officers, 
anxious for promotion, distinction or, that bane of honest 
work, decorations, for overcoming the difficulties which 
they themselves create. In some of the provinces of 
Chinese Tartary, it was a significant rule that whenever 
a famine or disturbance ooemred in one of them, their 
Governor was fined or decapitated. If, similarly, /Aat 
Frontier Gfficer only were rewarded, of whom u^h'/rj^ is 
heard, either in the way of praise or blame, like the model- 
woman of Pericles, there would be lasting peace on our 
frontier and a great extension of British tnfliience. Let 
rhe children and poor jiraise him as vfas Abbott at Abbott- 
abad and let him only take care that his conduct docs not 
blame to reach superior authority. I ndeed, with fewer 
Reports and fewer transfers of officers throughout India, 
there might be fewer Saviours of that continent, but there 
woutd be less requiring to be saved and there would be a 
-quiet, because permanent and local, rule. If, therefore. Sir 
M. Durand forbids bis political officers from making any 
proposals leading to interference or, worst of all, “juris¬ 
diction " or ** legiaktion," among the independent tribes now 
under our ■* influence," even wid) the prospect of an Ilbert 
Bill :i5 something to hope for, he will show a moral coura^ 
far greater than his physical pluck—largely due to common 
and good health — wffiich has enabled him, as it has 
other successful travellers, to trust his safety to Alghan 
hosts. 

If he, however, has aJsenated Afghan tribes from the 
Amir he will have broken down, as I feared, another 
barrier to Russian approach, already open by the Pamirs 
against the Amirs reluctant opposition in our interests i let 
him not further facilitate and [irecipttate the inevitable by 
allowing any official interference to dcmoraliie and omns- 
culaic the tribes. Let our '*infTuence” be conGiwMl to 
keeping them independent from one another and ourseJv*JS, 
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combining only against foreign invasion. li took Russia 
40 years before she could conquer oh^ Cifcassia by living 
Walls of besieging armies that gradually rose to 200.000 
men and she could not have conquered it at all, had we^ 
even when ai war with Russia cmrselves, not prevented 
provisions and munition^ from reaching the Circassians by 
the Black Sea. It was'^therc that the few fruits of tht 
Crimean War were lost and we not only opened the way 
of Russia to Constantinople, hut also gave her that almost 
impregnable position in the Caucasus which became the 
lever of her [nore recent and complete Central Asian suc¬ 
cesses. Here in the. HindukUsh, we have 36 Circasslas,. 
each stronger than the one on the h-uxine and without a 
sea to get round them, but our folly in making military 
roads for Russian invaders, as towards Hunza, is destroy¬ 
ing alike physical obstacles and the native methods and 
genius of resistance, hi any of these tribes have kept their 
independence for 1400 years and, unaided, would keep it 
for ever, or for sevetal centuries, if the analogy of Circassia 
be accepted. Still, it is something that the advocates of 
** the Forward Policy ” "will not be aJlovrcd to do any tnoft 
mischief; what they have done being quite suiiicient to 
lose, and to have to reconquer, an Empire. In the mean* 
while, tve know that we have to defend n reduced Afghani¬ 
stan 1 “ one step more will rouse the British lion, 'till such 
step is taken, but, if we leave the independent tribes alone, 
many generations of Secretaries may yet succeed one 
another in the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India. 
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MAHARAJA DULEEP SINGH. 

llv' Sm Ln'Eix GK[Fi'-|>i, K.CS.l. 

It is not without reluctance that I have consented to write 
an article on the Taie Maharaja Duteep Singh. It would 
not be fitting that a Review devoted to Oriental subjects 
should be altogether silent when so imposing a name, 
though only a shadow and semblance of royalty, passes 
into the land of shadows for ever. Yet it is impossible to 
write of the Mahaitria without special reference to the later 
years of his life, when, abandoning the traditions of loyalty 
to the British Government, which liad been the guiding 
principle of the policj* of his iljustriotis predecessor and 
reputed father, he posed before the scandalised public of 
Europe and Asia, as a declared enemy of England anrl a 
friend and ally of all who could be held to bt her foes. 
The generous and wholesome apophthegm which tdls us 
to say nothing except good of the dead applies to private 
persons alone. Who are we to rake into unwelcome truth 
and lay bare the faults and vices of those who have passed 
behind the dark curtain which, sooner or later, enshrouds 
and conceals us ail ? Are there no skeletons in our own 
cupboards, no past episodes which w'e desire enemies and 
friends to alike fotget? Let us sharpen our rapiers to fight, 
face to face, with our foes. Death closes all; and forgive- 
ness, if not forgetfulness, is the last sacrament. But with 
great personages, sovereigns and staie.stnen, there can be 
no paltering with the truth in regard to their public utter¬ 
ances and actions. They belong to history: they stand 
out as landmarks of example or of warning; as friendly 
lights or as rocks to avoid. It is not of such that we can 
say with Dante 

JV&ii di pmfda i 

Ingratitude and treason are not to be lightly passed over 
by biographers or historians, the more espedally when the 
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offence t$ delibente aiiil long-contltiued, and when the 
abject submission was only more contemptible than the 
revolt from byalty and honour. Her Majesty the Qoecn 
was pleased to graciously accept the submission; but no- 
princely generoaty on ilie part of a justly offended 
Sovereign can blot out the record of crime and disgrace. 
But I propose to touch lightly and briedy on the less 
creditable piDrtton of Ilulcep Singh's life> and will leave the 
unplcasing duty of the fTj/rrwa/wr to others. I have 

however so lately written for the V rtiversily of Oxford on 
the life and times of Mahataja Ranjit Singh that I may be 
excused for recording a few remarks on the fortunes of the 
last of the reputed children of the founder of the Sikh 
hlonarchy, and of the circumstances under which he. the 
accident of an accident, became distinguished. 

Khartak Singh who succeeded his father in 1839. and 
died in November of the fuUowiog year, in a very sus¬ 
picious manner, was the only son. legltliriaie or iUegitimatc. 
bom to Maharaja Rsnjit Singh, so far as ftopular opinion 
in the Punjab and the evidence of contemporary witnesses 
are worth anything. It is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the secret history of native Indian Courts, and the curtain, 
which closes the eouance 10 the women's apartments Is 
almost as impenetrable to the outside world as the curtain 
of death of which I have just si^}okcn. But the great 
Maharaja had few reticences. He was 3 ruler of men; 
and although he was very susceptible to feinimne inlluence, 
he neither believed in. nor regarded, femtuine virtue: He 
was indifferent to the scandalous stories which attached to 
many of the ladies of his household; and the various, 
children whom, from time to time, they presented to him 
05 his own, he accepted without demur, and assigned them' 
t;stau;s, large or smali, as they or tlielr mothers were in 
favour. These supposititious, hut acknow[edged, sons were 
seven in number; the eldest being Maharaja Sher Singh 
who succeeded to the throne in 184J, and was a^assinoted 
hy Sirdar Ajii Singh on the j 5th September, 1S43 ; and the 
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youngest. Dulecp Singh* who was born in Februarj'; i 8 j 7 ‘ 
Whoever his father may have been, he was certainly not 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who. at this time, was a paralysctE 
cripple, old before his time from the exposure and hard¬ 
ships of his stormy life and his constant excesses, which 
two years later, caused his death. Maharaja Ouleep Singh 
himself did not by any great stress on his royal descent. 
WViting to me on the 8ih May, 1885. he says, *“ Whatever 
might be my origin—and it is a ivise cbildc (wr) who 
knows his father—the British Govcmoieni after having 
acknowlctlgod me as heir to the Lion of the Punjab for the 
last j8 years, cannot now when rather too late in the daj 
put aside my claims,Xhis was true enough, and in Indb 
it is difficult and often impossible to decide cases of 
paternity. In old days, when the British Gov'emmeot 
used to claim and rigorously exercise the right ot cscheaij 
many long and irritating controversies took place as to the 
legitimacy of deebred heirs to chiefships; but since the 
right of adoption w'as generally granted by Lord Canning, 
aiici the Government declared its desire that native btaies 
should be perpetual and surrendered Its right to inherit 
where there was no direct male heir, the t^tiestion of legiti¬ 
macy has become of little importance In the case of 
Diilcep Singh it was even of less moment ilian usual; for 
Maharaja Sher Singh, who was not less supposititious, bad 
already succeeded to the throne, and Dulecp ^vas un» 
doubtedly acknowledged by Ranjit Singh, who caused a 
salute to be fired ut hb birth, and he was subsequently 
acknowledged as Maharaja by the British Government 
wrho maintained him on the throne from 1846 to 1849, 
The truth was that Jind-m tlie mother of Duleep Singh, 
was greatly in favour with the old mornirclt fast failing into 
dosage : she was the only one of the women of the Court 
who aroused him with her wit and dancing, and although 
she had never been married to him. he was quite willing to 

• Lhi1««p Siiigb b ikX in ■ec<wdiin<^ with scienli^ ortheigraphy, but a* 
the Mduraja fO »peil hie tume it u adoptul here. 
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huninur her in such a tritie as the acknowledgrnem of her 
son. She was undoubtedly a woman of greai ability and 
force of character, and her fierce temper made tier dreaded 
by the powerful Sikh barons and even the redoubtable 
Chancellor Raja Dinanaih. General MacAndrew, who 
commanded the escort when she was bane^hed from the 
Punjab in Jb49f and removed from the fort of Sheikh- 
apiira to the North Western Provinces, has described to 
me her outburst of fury when she smrtcd on her com¬ 
pulsory journey and realized that her opportunities for 
intrigue were over. She abused him in unmeasured terms 
and cursed the Sikh officers of the escort for permitting the 
mother of their Maharaja to be treated »vith such indignity. 
Everyone was afraid of her, Jowahir Singh her brother, 
and Lai Smgh, her lover; and as her cleverness was cqu^ 
to her spiKt, she might liave played a great n'>lc in the 
Punjab and have steered the ship of the State through the 
troubled waters of the Regency had she not allowed her 
passions to overmaster her discretion. Her lovers were 
worthless men, greedy and unscrupulous and, between them, 
they ruined the State and destroyed the chance of the 
young Maharaja. But Dutcep Singh always showed a 
great affection for his mother; and was never satlsfietl till 
he persuaded her to live with him in England. The first 
time 1 met him was about December, < 86ov at Spence's 
Hotel in Calcutta where he was wmtiog for the Rant to join, 
him and proceed to England, He had been an:»cmii 5 to 
up country and pose in the Punjab as the exiled monarch 
returned fora space-to gladden the eyes of bis beieaved 
people! but Lord Canning had no wish,for more rcbeDLon 
than he had already suppressed, so the triumphal progress 
was prohibited, and the Maharaja proceeded no further 
than Gilcutta, 

The entry of Duleep Singh on the political scene was in 
storm and bloodshed He had, with his mother, been 
Adtcred at Jammu by the Rajas GuMb Singh and Dhydn 
Singh who were the most powerful men at Court in the 
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closing years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, They kepi hint 
in their own hands as a irump tard tti play when ihe state 
of the game required it. But the Sindhaowafia chiefs, to 
whose family Ranjit Singh had belonged, determined to 
win the rubbt^r by force if not by skill. They assassinated 
^laharaja Sher Singh, his son and heir Parbib Singh and 
the Minister, Raja Dhyan Singh on the same day. the tsih 
Se|Hcmber, 18+3, and proclaimed Duleep Singh King. 
But Mira Singh, the son of the inurdtircd Mini-sicr, gained 
the army by lavish promises and the Sindhanwalias .were 
besieged in the Lahore fort which was quickly taken by 
assault, and Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh, the most able 
leaders of the dan, were put to death. Kira Stngh then 
proclaimed himself Prime Minister or Warir; but seven 
months later In; was himself assassinated and Jotvahir 
Singh, the drunken and debauched brother of Rani Jindan, 
the Queen Mother, was made Minister through his sister’s 
influence- He was utterly unable to carry on the adm 1 nis< 
tratinn with decency, or to hold in check the mutinous 
army, which had learned its strength and was in a chronic 
state of mutiny. He found no means of pacifying them, 
except by raising their pay and increasing their numbers, 
and when these expedients were exhausted, the fate of 
Jowahtr Singh was sealed. The excuse was the mutder of 
Prince Pesfaora Singh, one of Ranjit Singh's reputed sons, 
a fine young fellow and popular with the troops, w^hom the 
hlinister caused to be murdered at Aitock to remove a 
passible danger to hts sister’s ambitjous schemes. The 
army on this rose in revolt, and kilted Jowahir Singh, in 
spite of the entreaties of R^int jiitdan, who unveiled* seated 
on an elephant, and with the young Duleep Singh in her 
arms, went to the camp to beg for her brcithcr’s life- H is 
death did not improve matters and Raja Lai Singh, the 
acknowledged lover of the Rani, succeeded as Minister; 
but the army, under the control of its committees or pAn- 
fkayeis grew in power and audacity until the Queen 
Regent and her advisers, finding themselves altogether 
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unable to control u, contrived to direct its fury against the 
English rather than against iltemselves. The first Sihh 
war was deliberately arranged at Lahoia, not to pttttect the 
Punjab against aggression or to avenge any grievance at 
the hands of the british, hut to break the spirit and power 
of the Sikh army which would otherwise in a short time 
have swept away Duleep Singh, the Queen Regent and 
the.obnoxious Minister and have set up a military despotism 
in their place. The result is well known. After a lierce 
and bloody campaign the Sikjis, who had fought with the 
greatest gallantry though led by incompetent or treacherous 
generals, were finally deftated at Sobraon with great 
slaughter, and in February the SritTsh army was encamped 
under the walls of I-ahore. Huleep Singh had knelt to 
bord Hardinge the Governor General and begged for 
forgiveness and he had been again reseated on the throne, 
though Ins kingdom was shorn of Kashmir, which ivas- 
granted to the old fox and time-server I^ja Gulab Singh, 
and ihg districts br*twcen the rivers Satlej and Bcas were 
added to liritish India, 

The attempt was first made to govern the Punjab 
through the Minister i„al Singh, and the Queen Mother; 
but it was found impossible, owing to thtsr treachery and 
intriguts, h lasted till the close of the year when Raja 
1^1 Singh was convicted of treason in instigating the 
Mubamadan Governor of Kashmir to resist the occupation 
of that province by Haja Gulab Singh who was obnoxious 
to the Rani because lie had not joined the Sikh army on 
the Satlej. I i is desertion indeed was paid by the English 
with Kashmir. If his troops had joined the Sikhs, our 
conquest of the Punjab would have been exceedingly 
difficult. As it was, the Sikhs always say that at Sobraon 
we were only better than they by one finger: and they are 
not far wrong. This treachery the Queen hlothcr deter, 
mined ^ avenge-.-and hoped, by opposing the transfer of 
Kashmir, to gain the jiairioiic pany to her side. But the 
Sikhs were not yet ready for another fight; and Ui 
Singh was denounced, tried, convicted of treason and 
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banisbeJ to lintish India. As this paper is partly wriuen 
to show that the chief grievamres of Dulcep Singh were 
imaginary; that his early mirfortttnes u'cre due to the 
conduct of his own people^ hu: Minisiers and his mother; 
it may be interesting to give a description of Lai Smgb, the 
favourite of the Queen Mother^ who, with her. did most 
lo ruin the Punjab and the Infant Maharaja. But for 
them and their friends, Duteep Singh might have reigned 
long and happily at Ijhetre, the warm friend and faithful 
ally of England, who would have been as careful of his in¬ 
dependence as it had been of that of the great Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh from whom he derived liis claim. 

" Raja Lai Singh rose to power, by the cxcrcjse of arts 
w’bich in a civilized community would have sent him to 
the scaffold. He was one of the chief instigators and 
chief aciona in the murders of Raja Hira Singh, of Misr 
Bell Rom and of Bhal Gurmukh Singh. 

*' His intrigues with Maharant jindan were so open and 
shameless that they even scandalized a people whose 
immoiality was proverbial. By ingratitude, treachery and 
cunning he succeeded in acejuiring the wealth and power 
for which better men are indebted to their virtue or llicir 
genius. He had great opportunities for serving hb 
country, but he resolutely chose the evil in prefcreirce to 
the good. Had he ixwsessed one spark of patriotbm he 
might, after the Satlej campaign, have saved Kashmir to 
the Punjab. His Ministry was support^ by the whole 
strength of the British Governmcnt. Major Lawrence 

stood by him, with no j^tty tmerference. but offering wise 
and generous advice, which ihb greedy minister never 
to follow; and when, at length, bis jealousy of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh led him into treason, hb fail firom 
pow'cr was hailed with joy by all: by the army which 
hated hira for the cowardice and imbecility which had been 
its ruin and by the chiefs whose cstatc-s he had seized to 
enrich himself and hts creatures."* 

* Thu deirriptiem of kaj* Ut Singh wt br wn in i46j, « » 
lipie wtrtD lie CTCIIU of bii «■'»««■ to© eompwauvelr recent, “d 
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After thi$T % second treaty was made on the 161(1 Dec, 
1846, detming' t(ie manner and amount of assistance which 
the Sikh chiefs desired the British Government to afford 
during the mmoriiy of Duleep Singh; and appointing a 
Council of Regency of eight prominent Sikh statesmejt 
under the general adWee and control of Sir Henry Law* 
rence, the British RcsideoL This arrangement was to 
continue until Dulcep Singh reached the age of 16 years, 
or such previous date as the Governor*General might con¬ 
sider fitting: the terms of the military occupation were 
prescribed and the defrayment of its cost, and 15,000 
a year was assigned for the maintenance of the Queen 
Mother, who was altogether excluded from State affairs. 
Her inilucncc was, however, still exercised in secret, and 
she did not cease to intrigue against the existing order of 
things. Early in 1S47, she was certainly cognizant of, if 
not the instigator of a conspiracy to murder the Resident 
and Tcj Singh, the President of the Council, and a few 
montlis btcT she prepared an elaborate scheme to Insult 
the latter and the British Government. Tej Singh was 
created Raja of Sialkot and, in accordance with custom, it 
was necessary for the Maharaja, at the ceremony of inves¬ 
titure, to iinpress on the forehead of the President a saffron 
mark (tika), as a sign of Rajaship. This, instigated by 
his mother, who hated Tej Singh, the late Commander-In- 
Chief, for a similar reason to that which had caused her 
hostility to Raja Gulab Singh, the boy Maharaja refused 
to do. He folded his arms and drew back, and the 
Resident had to call on Bhat Nidhan Singh, the official 
head of the Sikh religion, who stood by, to perform the 
ceremony. This occurrence, showing itie constant enmity 
of the Rani to the Administration, resulted in her removal 
from Lahore to the fort of Sheikhapura, some 10 miles 
distant, where she remained till her final removal to 
Benares. 


MBwtig my Sikh (RCBd» Brre nuuiy qf the itatcsmcq and cotuuen qf 
Mabwafi tUnfit Stiigh and of the R«gcwry. 
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The militafy revolt soon rollowed, known aa the second 
Sikh war of 1848-49; headed by Sirdar Chaiiar Singh, to 
whose daughter. Tej Kour, the Maharaja Dulcep Singh 
had been betrothed in (843, his son Raja Sher Singh and 
Diwan Muira}. Governor of Multan. Its history has been 
often written. Suffice it to say ihai after a severe struggle 
in which Afghans and Sikhs united to oust the British from 
the Punjab, the war was terminated by the decisive victory 
of Gujrat, aud Lord Daihousie who bad become Governor 
General, declared Maharaja Dulcep Singh deposed and the 
Punjab united to British India. 

This act of annexation wtis j'ustified by Lord Dalhoustc 
in a masterly Minute, which dearly, soberly and without 
sophistry states the arguments which decided his action. 
It was confirmed by the Coun of Directors and by Partia- 
ment. and the Punjab has ever since remained the most 
rriendly, loyal and orderly province under British rule. 

It Is only as concerning Maharaja Puleep Singh that 
we Ciin here consider the annexaiton- of the Punjab, As 
an act of State* it is old history and needs no justifitaiion. 
If any be lequired, let it be found in the prosperity of the 
province and the loyalty of its people to the Queen- 
Empress. But so far as Duleep Singh is concerned and 
his later attitude of hostility to the British Government, it 
may be observetl that there was obviously no other course 
than his deposition. Lord Dalhouste wrote 1 

*' By maintaining the pageant of a throne wc should 
have jitst enough of sovereignty 10 keep alive among tlie 
Sikhs the mernory of their nationality and to serve as a 
nucleus for constant intrigue. We should have all the 
labour, all the anxletj', all the responsibility which would 
attach to the territories if they were actually made our 
own; while we should not reap the corresponding benefits 
of increase of revenue and acknowledged possession. ’ 

Again he writes: " When ! am fairly convinced that the 
safety of our own State requires us to enforce subjection of 
the Sikh nation. I cannot abandon that necessary niensure 
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because the eflectuat subjection of the nation involves in 
itself the deposition of their Prince. 1 cannot permit myself 
to be turtiei] aside from fulfilling the duty which I owe to 
the security and prosperity of miilions of British subjects 
by a feeling of misplaced and mistimed compassion for the 
fate of a child " 

The second treaty of Lahore, signed and accepted by 
the Maluiraja and the Cenneit in March 1S49, was no 
more than the terms grunit.'tl by the conquerors to the 
vanqtiished; regarding its provisions and their interpreta¬ 
tion it will be necessary to say somethirig hereafter. It 
arranged for the deposition of the Mahantja and the con¬ 
fiscation of the Slate property and fi^jed a suitable provision 
for him and his relatives. 

This document was declared by Duleep Singh and his 
advisers in later years to be a high-banded act of power, 
exercised for the exclusive benefit of the stronger party 
against the wedeer, without any justification from any 
iroiity or right created by intemaiiotial law. But such a 
comfilalnt Is irivtaL The terms imposed by conquerors arc 
idways a high-handed act of power; and if the party on 
whom they are imposed were not the weaher it is obvious 
that they would not have been imposed at alL Duleep 
Singh had, indeed, received alt possible consideration from 
the British Govemmeac, The first war of 1R45 was ciiused 
by an insolent invasion of Briibh territory by the Sikh 
army without any offence given by the English, except 
that the anarchy at l^ahore com|>elled them to strengthen 
their frontier garrisons. It was the fruit of the ambition, 
the ntal ad ministration and folly of Duleep Singh^s motber 
and her advisers: and if, after Sobraon, it had been de¬ 
cided todepo.se the Maharaja and annex the Punjab there 
was no moral objection to such a step. No doubt the 
polic}* of annexation was considered ; but the Oovernment 
was not then prepared to undertake so onerous a charge, 
and contented itself with taking the Jalandhar Doab, as, 
after the war of tSyo, Germany annexed Alsace and 
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Lorraine. !f Pnteep Singh had been deposed in 1846, he 
would have had no legitimate ground of cotnplainL He 
was perBonally irresijonsible. k is mic: but he was bound 
by the acts of his mother and the Ministers of his State. 

VHtis is the rule of the East; and concjucst conveys 
the only divine rig^t. By conr|uest. itanjit Singh the Great 
and hLs father Maha Singh and his grandfather Chattar 
Singh won all their posseiistons i by conquest, and by no 
other right, the throne of India has been wun and held 
century after century \ by the sword we won it and hold it 
to-day: and to pretend that the Punjab did not belong to 
the English, after tlie first war. according to all the rules of 
Asiatic TJoHtics. ts ridiculous. But it was convenient to 
Jimit tlie cjcerdse of our rights ; and in diis limitation there 
on be no doubt that, with men of honour like Sir Frederick 
Currie, Sir Henry and Sir John Law'rence at the head of 
affairs, Duiccp Singh would have reigned as aecuroiy as 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, though not so autocratically, had 
not the same hiids of evil omen, the Rani jmdan and Lai 
Singh, stirred up strife .t second time, and troubled the 
‘Waters which were settling down. In cstimating the causes 
of the second war we need not lay too much stress on the 
Intrigue and Initiative of the Rant. Her jwwerwas broken 
^fier the banishment of Lai Singh and her own seclusion at 
Sheikhapum, but what Influence she had was for evU and 
it Certainly aitected the weak minded Chaitar Singh and his 
son who were anxious, for reasons of private ainhlticn, to 
^ee Dulecp Singh married to the daughter of their house. 
But the soldiers of the Khilsa who were thoroughly dis* 
affected and who. during the stormy years succeeding the 
death of this great Maharaja, had drunk so deep of power 
as to have lost their heads, would never have returned to 
their villages and have beaten their swords into plough¬ 
shares without a second trbl of strength wiili their foreign 
'Conquerors, without a second crushing defeat which might 
convince diem that they had no other salvation than In 
■kissing the rod ivhich smote them. The Queen mother. 
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ihc boy prince, the traitor mlniaiet* were all puppets set 
dancing by Fortune in the great wo rid-pi ay wltich signified 
the domination of England in ibc East j and alihougli, had 
they been wise and virtuous, they inight have delayed the 
catastrophe it could not have been averted. 

But of what had Duleep Singh to complain ? The Inter¬ 
vention of the English certainly saved Ids life and gave 
him the name of monarch for a few years, together with 
the solid and honourable rank and wealth which attached 
to the style of Maharaja after his deposition. He, if he 
claimed to be of the stock of Itanjit Singh, could not com¬ 
plain that what had been won by the sword was lost by the 
sword. The Obligations which the British Governmeat 
voluntarily assumed, after the first war, of guardian dunng 
the minority of the young prince, were modified or cancelled 
by the second war which posserl a sponge over the slate, 
on whidi the Government then wrote the new terms of 
1^49, in accordance with which alone their subsequent 
eonditct towanis the Maharaja could be criticised. TSie 
relaiion of guardian and ward as between the British 
Government and Duleep Singh had been purely sentin^ontal- 
Hls birth, bis parentage, Itis surroundings entuled him to 
no specii'd cansideroiion. He was a mere sbutdecock kept 
awhile in the air by the contest of hostile parties in the 
State. He personally innocent: but the stns of the 
fathers arc visited on the children; and where the father 
was doubtful the sins of the mOlherj in this C3K. were 
suffident for the condemnation of the child. The terms as 
agreed in the second treaty of Lahore were as follows: 

" (L) His Highness the Maharaja Dulcep Singh shall 
resign for himself, his heirs and successors all right, title, and 
claim to the sovereignty of the Tunjab or to any sovereignty 
power whatever. 

(ii.) Ail the property of live State, of whatever description 
and wherever found shall be confiscated to the HonouraLle 
East I ndia Company in part [»yment of the debts due by 
the State of Lahore to the British Government and of the 
expenses of the war. 
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(iii.) The gern called the Koli-i-noor, which taken 
from Shah Shooja-uM^looIk by Maharaja kaoJTt Singh. 
<;hal 1 be surrendered by ihe Maharaja of Inhere to the 
Queen of togland. 

(iv.) hi is Highness Duleep Singh shall receive from the 
Honourable East India Company for the support of himsell, 
his relatives and the seri'ants of the Stale, a pension of not 
less than four and not eitceediog five lakhs of Company s 
rupees {>er anntJtn, 

{v.j His Highness shall be treated with respect and 
honour. He shall retain the title of Maharaja I >uleq? Singh 
Bsihadoor, and he shall continue to receive during his life 
such portion of the above-named {}ension as may l»e allotted 
to himself iiersonHlIy. provided he shall remain obedient to 
ihc British Government and shall reside at such place as 
the Governor General of India may selecL" 

With the deposition of the Miiharaja and dte annexation 
of the Punjab the public and historical life of the Maharaja 
closed; and I do not propose in this sketch to dwell upon 
the incidents of hb life as a pri\-ate gentleman, A few 
jiarticulari of the more noteworthy events will suffice. 

Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Login was appointed super¬ 
intendent of his establishment, and a young English¬ 
man, Mr, Barlow, lib tutor; and, in Eebruary, 1850, he 
was removed from Lahore to l^atahgarh where tie lived 
happily and honourably, with a lai^ retinue, spending his 
summers in the hills, shooting, liuming, and aetjumng the 
elements of an English education till March 1854, when he 
tefi India for England. 

It was at Fatahgarh that Duleep Singh became a convert 
to Christianity. According to hb account, the decision was 
lus own. He says that he asked hb Brahman attendant 
to read to him passages from the Bible with which he was 
much impressed and which to his intd%encc com|jared 
favourably with the superstitious doctrines of his Hindu 
priest He suddenly declared bb intention of becoming a 
Christian; and after testing his sincerity Dr Login applied 
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to Lord Dalhousie who consented to his baptism ■which 
u»lc iilaoe at Fatahgarh tn 1855, Lord Dalhousie subse¬ 
quently presented him with a Bible, in which the following 
inscription seemed tu suggest that the Scotch Governor 
General had but a small sense of Humour, seeing that it was 
he w'ho deprived Duteep Singh of his earthly kingdom ^ 

To tfh Highntss Makamja Dukep Shtgh, 

“This Holy Book, in which he has been ted by God's 
grace to find an inherimnoe richer by far than all earthly 
kingdoms, is presented, with sincere respect and regard by 
his faithful friend Dalhonsic, April 5, i854-” 

In England the young Maharaja was received with great 
kindness and honour: and for many years was a prominent 
person in society and at Court, where his handsome face, 
brilliant costume and numerous jewels were a frequent and 
picturesque atldilion to State functions. In private life he 
adopted the dress and habits of an English gentleman. 
He was devoted to sport and Ins means allowed him to 
indulge hts tastes ivlthoul stint. He resided in turn at 
Wimbledon, Roehatnpwm, Castle Menzies in Perthshire 
and Mulgrave Castle in Yorkshire, till, it being decided 
iliai be should live permanently in England, the estate of 
Hatherop in Gioucestershire w-as unfortunately selected, 
ut an ultimate cost of .if't85,000 for Duteep Singh found it 
utLsuttable and, with the consent of (he Govemmem, which 
made an advance of j^t 10.000, purchaser! the estate of 
Elvrdan in Suffolk which he held ttl) his death and which 
became famous for the extent and richness of its game 
preserves. For the extravagance and maladministration 
which cau-^d both r>uleep Singh and the Govemttient 
much trouble and embarrassnient, he must not be held too 
rcs^mnsible. The British Govemment has never yet, with 
all its experience and the warning of innumerable failures, 
understood how to train Indian princes during their minority, 
and Duleep Singh was no exception. A mistaken generosity 
surrounded him during his earlier years with every lu.xiiry 
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<.nd iddut^nce, ;ind the which prudence suggested 

of counteractlog these early demuraltxing inliuenu^s were 
omitted when he came to Englatid. As he had been per* 
milted to embrace Chnstjanity, and had thus cut htmsetf 
loose from Indian ties and associations, he should have 
been Treated as a young English nobleman and received 
the severe and Indeed ascetic training which has preserved 
(he English aristocracy wholesome and vigorous and popular 
in spite of the disadvantages of wealth and prescription 
ivhich have made effete the nobility of a great part of 
Europe. Hut a mistaken idea of what was due to his rank 
induced the Court of Directors to refuse him permission to 
go to a public school or the University and the consequence 
was that his education was very inefficiently conducted, and 
shooting straight and playing a fair game of whist were the 
chief accomplishments with which he was furnished for 
life. In 1864 the Rani jindan died and, in accordance 
with her last wishes, Duleep Singh took Ins modiers 
remains to Hombay where they were burnt and the ashes 
thrown into the sacred river Ncrbadda. On bis return to 
Engbnd he met. in Egypt, a German lady, the daughter of 
a merchant in Alexandria, whom he mamed and by whom 
he hatl several children who survive him. 

The Maharaja's allowance, which had been liaed at 

12,000 p.a., had been increased to 15,000 In 1856, when 
he reached the age of eighteen ; and to 25,000 in 1862. 
The Maharaja's extravagant habits soon made this ample 
allowance insufficient, anti it was further reduced by the 
interest on advances made U» him by the Government; 
while his estates were encumbered by the enormous sums 
tent by the Government for their purchase, a sum of 
^285,000 having been expended on the Suffolk estates 
alone. If is affairs reached a crisis in 1880, when they were 
thoroughly examined by the Government and to pay off 
his debts further sums were advanced with the condition 
that the estates would not be considered hereditary but 
would lie sold at his death. 
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From thw dale the sentiments of the Maharaja under- 
wcni a change. He became embittered and sifttounded 
himself wth men who found thdr advantage In pereuading 
him that he had been treai«l with harshness; that the 
terms of the treaty of 1S49 had been violated and that by 
agitation and possibly by leg;il action he might compel the 
Government to improve his position and surrender what he 
fanH f*! was his ancestral fortune, hailing this, he was 
prepared to throw' off his allegiance to England and make 
common cause with her enemies ; to renounce Christianity; 
and to appeal to the Sikhs as their leader and king. 

The chief among his grievances was that the whole of 
ihc treaty allowance of not less than four and not more 
than five of rupees uras not paid 10 him to utiEi^^e as 

he chose for his own expenses and in the support of his 
rcLatives and servants of the State, and that the lapses on 
the death of pensioners w'erc not paid to his account: 
further that this pension was not hereditarj-. Now' what¬ 
ever may be thought of the policy of the Government or 
its generosity, there can be no possible doubt of the validity 
of its position as defined by treaty. Sir Charles Wood in 
A memorandum of 1860. showed this very dearly. The 
terms of the treaty were moreover precise and specific. 
The pension was to form the provision for himself, his 
relatives and servants of the Stale ; the Maharaja was only 
Ui receive such portion as should be allotted to him person¬ 
ally. and that only duiing good behaviour and for his life. 
The right to lapses had been fully considered Eiy Lord 
Dalhausle who dedded against the claim, and he must be 
supposed to have understood what he meant by the terms 
he had himself granted. The position of the Government 
was simply this, tltat they had no obUgadon to give the 
Maharaja a larger pension than they considered suihclent; 
and the provision for the family after hrs death was entirely 
at their discrttioia. The Government contention was legal, 
but ungenerous and short sighted. Naturally Diileep 
Singh was dissatisfied. Having treated him as a prince 
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for ihiny years, wiih an exaggeratfon of etiquette wtikh 
was, in my opinion, unnecessary and foolish : the Govern¬ 
ment should have declared theif ititeotion of making an 
hereditary:' grant, strictly entailed, for the continued dignity' 
of the family, The title of Prince, which in England la 
an awkward solecism applied to a British subject not of 
the royal family, should have been droppctl by the sons, 
the eldest of whom, receiving an English title and an 
hereditary estate, would have become merged in the ranks 
of the English aristocracy, while the family deseern would 
not have compared unfavourably, in tiic circumstances of 
its origin, with that of some of our noble houses, the 
members of which carry their heads very high to-day. An 
im[jartial judgment must allow that a great portion of the 
trouble and shame which the conduct of Dulcep Singh 
brought ufion Vioth himself and England, during the last 
ten years of hift life, should be charged to die crass mts- 
naanagetuenL and unsympathetic attitude of the India Ofhcc, 
It was a great public scandal that a deposed Prince, whn 
had for a generation been an honoured guest in England 
and had been specially favoured by Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family should have been allowed to range about 
Euro]>e as a rebellious outcast; ilcnouncing the bad faith 
of the British GovemmenL Such an outrage on good 
taste should never have been tolentied; and that it was 
(KTSsible was due to oflicial retl-tapcand incapacity, Duleep 
Singh was certainly unpractical and impracticable. He 
was a vain, silly, uneducdted man, easily imposed u|>on ; 
the victim of intriguers and traitors. His extravagance 
and his self-will were Irritating enough to the official mind. 
But he was, after all, what the Government had made him. 
Their unwise refusal to give him a sound and son-sible 
education and their injudicious bringing-up had ruined his 
character as completely as the drugs so often administered 
to an Oriental Prince debauch his will and his intdlecu 
They had spoilt him with adulation and tuxuiy and were 
surpris^l that the seed which they had sown came up in 
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thorns and The India Office was as incotH' 

pctem to manage a spoilt child like Duleep Singh, a!i 
Frankenstein to control the monster to which he had 
^rfi'cn life. There is no reasonable doubt that if Ma^ 
haraja Dulecp Singh had been treated with ordinarj'- 
intelligence and generosity', England would have been 
Sfiared thi; humiliating spectacle of a prince whose kingdom 
she had absorbed begging for bread and revenge in the 
streets nf Moscow and Paris. The existence of the scandal 
was in itself the condemnation of the India OJhce, 

It (s not for a moment disputed that the pretensions of 
LluJeep Singh were not pfe|K]>sterous. Chief among them 
was the claim to the ancestral real and personal pi uperty of 
his father Maharaja Ranjit Singh ■ estates nctjuired 1 )^' 
himself, his father or his grandfather, together m ith jewels 
•ind personal property. Under the trenty of (S49, all ihc 
property of the State of whatever description and wheresO' 
ever found, was confiscated to the Host i ndia Company. 
These estates and jcwcU Pulccp Singh argued were not 
State property ; and the confiscatbn ol private property 
was not contemplated in the treaty, oor was the forfeiture 
ancestral estates a punishment which could have been 
enforced against an innocent child, however guilty the 
resjionsible leaders of the State may have been. 

W'hen Maharaja Uulecp Singh left the solid ground of 
State right for the deluaive bog of private inheritance he 
was in a difficult position. As Maharaja he had bcerv 
accepted by the Biiliah Government who recognised the 
order of ihbgs which they found after the first Sikh vinr. 
He had been placed on the throne as the result of a palace 
intrigue and the farce was played as a stnious drama, But 
private property and ancestral right were diflcrent things. 
To succeed, in da)3 of revolution, to the throne of a success¬ 
ful soldier, a certificate of legitimacy whs superfluous. But 
to inherit ancestral property, an ancestor was necessary, 
and this, Dulctp Singh was not in a position to produce. 
It was a physical imiKisstbllity that the paralyst^d Moliaraja 
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Hanjit Stogh should have been his father j and Rani 
Jindan hts mother, who was the daughter of a StUh treoj^er 
taken into the Zenana as a witd gantim whose playground 
was the gutters of Lahore, could not claim any aiicestml 
property on her side of the family. 

In the second place there was no distinction between 
State and private property in the case of inheritance to 
RanJjt Singh. Mis father, grandfather and himself had been 
mere predatory leaders in the days of the collapse of the 
Mogul Empire; they had taken what they contd, where 
they found it. There was but one law in those days : 

gomi crid mlif, thi^ simjile {ilati, 

‘nm thc7 shotild nte whn hitvc ihc powi^r* 

And ih€f tbotiM t«[t wJki cwIp^ 

livcryiliing possessed b)'" thesis ebitfs wias jrobberd ftoixi 
wm^body won bj^ the sword and ktipt by' the swwd. 

In India^ generally, the prince is the State. L’etat 
e'esi moT.“ AJ! the land is his property and his subjects 
only hold it during hui pleasure. The ccnfiscatioo of the 
State property includes ihat oj so'Called private and 
anccsiral property. The Koh'i-noor was, it is true, made 
the subject of a special clause in tlie treaty : but this was 
merely on account of its great value and the interest 
attaching to iL This gem had been for hundreds of years 
the prire of victory. Ranjit Singh alone had stolen it with¬ 
out a fight from a fugitive prince who had sought his pro¬ 
tection, The English won it in fair fight and it belongs by 
historic prescription to the Empress of India. 

The question of the claims to private and ancestml 
estates by a member of the late ruling family had been 
discussed many years before it was raised by Duleej> 
Singh, t was employed by the Government to examine 
and report on the claims of Prince Shahdeo Singh, the son 
of .Maharaja Sher Singh eldest reputed son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who asserted hb right to the taige estates of 
his maternal grandmother Mai Sadda Kour, a famous 
woman in her time and the head and leader of the powerful 
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Rjjmg^irhia coiifetleracy. IHb prccensEons were at once 
limsltct} aside, for ihe reasons stated above. The Rilm- 
garhia estates had been confiscated by Kanjk Sln^h as an 
act of Stale i just as those dalmed by Duleep Singh had 
been conAscated by right of Conquest, 

On the dosing years of Mabamja DuJeep Singh’s life we 
will not dwell, 'fhe picture is a painful one. His brain, 
weakened by continued brooding over his imaginary 
wrongs, in part gave way, and no absurdity was too great 
for hitn to perpetrate. The disaffected and the designing 
found him an easy victim, Strange faces from the I^unjab 
appeared In London, and His Majesty*’ Duleep Singh 
was openly talked of at the Northbrook Club, with the 
same spirit as that in ^vhich Jacobites used to toast the 
Tretcnder over ilie water Among others who were 
drawn by Duletp Singh to England was Sirdar Th^ur 
Singh, a well-meaning stupid o]<! chief, the eldest surviving 
member of the Siodhanwalia family from which Maharaja 
kanjii Singh had spning. The old man had for many 
years been a friend of mine and ! urged him not u> make 
a fool of himself by allowing Duleep Singh to advertise 
him as a {tartisan. But the candle is the doom of the 
moth * ,ind Thakur Singh, with his allowances confiscated, 
died a poverty-stricken disappointed man, thrown aside 
by Dulcep Singh who had written to me that he should 
share hk last crust. The Maharaja issued a proclamation 
60 the Sikhs which, wtiethcr composed by himself or his 
English advisers, was a model of burlesque literature and 
which was treated by the .Sikh people with contempL To 
everyone who would listen, in season and out of st:ason, he 
poured forth his hatred of the liriusb (government and his 
determination to be revenged. The last time I saw the 
late Mr. John Bright in die Reform Club he told me how he 
met the Maharaja in a brush shop In Piccadiltv, and there, 
to the astonishmait of the shopmen, he had discoursed in 
a loud voire and at great Length on the enormities of the 
GovenimeoL A ParsI fri(ind of mine and hb, Mr. 
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Manockjee Cursetjee, showtid mt: a letter which he had 
receivfsd from the Maharaja in ( S84 announcmg his cltange 
of crceJ from Chriatjanit)’ to Sikhism for the reason that 
Christianity was the religion of robbers and plunderers and 
violators of solemn engagements. 

At last he deiennined to go himself to India and set 
himself at the head of his faithful subjects. This luxunotis, 
selhsh and foolish man, who had no experience of the rough 
side of life and had only sulhdcnc brains to preserve and 
kill partridges, prepared to set himself in array against the 
forces, moral and material, of the British Government, I 
was consulted by the Secretary of State as to the expediency 
of allowing him to go to India and gave my opinion that 
Duleep Singh was ready for any mischief and that it was 
inexpedient to a!li>w him to leave England ' that the Sikha 
did not care two straws about him. but they were an 
excitable race ; that no one could catculaie what might be 
the force of national sentiment and that only m.idmen took 
lighted candles into powder magazines- i was told that the 
advisers of the Crown considered that it would lie illega! to 
prevent the Maharaja leaving England ; but tiiat under the 
Regulations, the Viceroy could forbid him from going to 
the Punjab or wherever else might be thought in¬ 
convenient- 

It is possible that the Maharaja's journey to India was 
a mere piece of fanfarronadt iniunded to impress the 
Government and obtain better terms ; but Duleep Singh 
was weak enough to take himself seriously, At any rate 
the piece fell very flat. On the arrival at Aden of the 
steamer which carried Casarandhis fortunes, in ,^pril, 1886. 
he was arrested by the General commanding the garrison 
and taken on shore with his family, servants and bag* 
gage. The General gave him most kindly hospitality in 
his own house, and as the Maharaja gave his parole that 
he would not attempt to leave Aden, he was subjected to 
merely nomtnai re&tniinL After a fortnight he expressed 
his intention of remaining himself at Aden hut scot his 
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ramil)* Ijack to Hngland, where he might have gone him- 
wjf hail he chosen to Jo so. Me then became very 
anxious to be reinitbieJ as a Sikh anJ to take the paknl or 
Sikh baptism. The (jovemment made no objection, and 
after some difficulty the necessary number of the faithful 
were gathered together and the ceremony was duly per- 
fr>rmed. I'he weather became very" hot and the Maharaja 
fell ill and at last, thinking he had endured enough for con¬ 
science* sake, he left .^den for Marseilles bn the ^rd June. 

Thus felt the curtain on the dignified portion of the life 
itf Dutcep Singh, After this, rejecting the proffered help 
o 1 the Briiisb Government, he drifted into the position of a 
dissatbficrl political refugee, ready for treason if any Power 
could lx: found weak enough to buy Ins tinsd sword and 
his fancifu} prexension.s. Rus,sia, who has a keen eye for 
profitable pretenders, would have none of him, and hts stay 
in Moscow was only associated with poverty'and humiliation. 
Me at last took up his residence in Paris, and there he died 
a few months ago, having made a tardy submission lo the 
Queen who was gmcibusly pleased to forgive his post mis¬ 
conduct. 

Thus passed away a notable figure in the history of tire 
Victorian Court. Poor shadow and simulacrtim of royaltv ; 
a monarch without a kingdom ; an exile and a foreigner: 
a wiiti cteatiirc in a gilded cage. The insrincis and 
|Aa£S)ons of the East were strong in his blood, and the 
tiviliiation of the West could not satisfy him. He wore Tt 
a-s a j^rment to be thrown off like the Christianity which 
was with him a fashion and not a belief. Old wine d:oes 
not suit new bottles, and the East and the West refuse to 
commingle, 

tn this sordid tragedy which closed a once brilliant life, 
England has not been free from bJame. It is for her 
now to take care that the children of the Utc Mahamja, 
who are without reproach, be adequaidy and hoimumbly 
pnovjck-d for, \\*hatevcr may have been the terms of the 
treaty of i«49, in thdr interprmiion of which the Govern- 
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meat was undauhtecity correct, the fact remains that I ltileep 
Sinj^h. ttrJiatcver his originr was stil] a ruling monarch whose 
kingdom was rigbtfidly annexed by England, and the niaims 
of his children must t>e decided not by mere consitlerations 
of economy and legal rigiii^ but generously and with due 
regard to the honour of tile English nation. 


i.cttcr o/ Dr, Ltiittiir ia Sir L^p^'l Gtijfttt, 

I beg to send you the most striking of iny recollections 
of Maharaja Dhulijj Singh. 'Ihcy extend over twenty- 
four years and confirm our view that it is scarcely possible 
for a native of India to live in England as an Englishman, 
even under the most favourable conditions, wilhout injur^'to 
his character and Influence, They may also incidentally 
show that if it was wise iirsi to de natron nitre him, it 
became necessary afterwards to stop him at Aden. They 
will further throw a side-lighi on the feelings with which he 
w'as regarded by Russians, if not by the Sikhs. 

In 1869 1 was astounded by Sirdar Thakur Singh Sind- 
banwalia, the hereditary' foe of Kanjit Singh's family^ asking 
me to he the bearer of a complimentary !eller and of some 
tfifling presents to his distant relative Dhntip, whilst on 
short leave to England. Dhulip Singh, the picture of an 
Englbb country-gentleman, called on me, and, without any 
solicitation on my part, offered to subscribe a thoui^nd 
Rupees annually to the Paitjab L'niversity which 1 was 
then engaged In founding with you, "'provided tkr Bible 
was taaghi in ilT As the [nstituiion in question was un¬ 
denominational and mainly intended for the promotion of 
recular Oriental learning, the offer had to be refused, 
though it was re-iterated by the Maharaja in order to 
spread the Gospel among hb benighted feUow-oountrymen." 

In 1876 I was in a waiting-room at the Scrassburg 
Railivay Station. A party of Russian Officers rushed 
in eagerly* discussing Indian Affairs and, before 1 had 
time to make my presence known and to leave, 1 heard 
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tlitjm express “regret that Maharaja DhuUp Singh was 
such a good Christian, as he was thereby uttcHy lost to 
Russian objects among the Sllihs," 

That there were such objects of certain Russians, if not 
of Russia, may be infcrretl from a dlatinguisheU Russian 
Ortentaiisi, who some years later visited me at Lahore and 
at whose service I had placed an English-knowing Sikh as 
Cicerone to Amritsar, requesting the latter to furniah him 
with those songs in which the Sikhs were supfKJsed siill lo 
wish for the return of the glorious reign of Ranjit Singh. My 
Sikh was horrified ai the request and tiie rdivijv/ departed 
#Y inft€UL 

At the beginning of it584, whilst on leave in England, 
DhuUp Singh asked me to see him at his rooms in London 
in order, mirahUf dktu, to gel my opinion as to an Opera 
which he was then campDsTng. I heard a ponion of it, but 
did not feel that I w:is competent to say more than that it 
was very difTerent from the minstrelsy of any of the Sikh 
Gurus, He lin-n informed me that a family-priest had 
came over to England to teach him the Sikh faith and he 
handed to me a printed book on his grievances, Opening 
it at random 1 saw a claim to the private property of RanJit 
Singh far exceeding the total amount of the revenue of the 
whole province, for which Lord Dalhotisie had thought it 
worth white to annex the Paojah. ] told this lo the 
Maharaja and also that 1 had been at Gujranw'ala and 
knew that Ranjit Singh’s property had never been anything 
like what he stated. He said, alasf dial he was in the 
hands of " good Lawyers " who were preparing his case, 1 
believe by [lersonal inspection of the pTO|icrty in question. 
He thought that *' according to Sikh idras. a king could du 
no wrong.” I pointed out that this w'as a feudal Ettropean 
notion and utterly opposed to the republican cooscituiiun of 
the Sikh Khadsa, of which Ranjit Singh was merely the 
high^t executive Officer and. I added, without any nrrurt- 
peiu/^, that the strength of tlie Sikhs consisted in their 
loyalty ro the British Government, when he explained that 
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ihey were- above all, atiacUed lo Itanjii Singh's family- 
Me wished to live as a private gentleman at Delhi, but 
I vcRtiired lo strongly dissuade htm froin such a courst- 
Shortly after, I had occasion to reprimand certain Punjabi 
Students who woMd call on *‘His Majfsiy the Maharaja 
Dhiilip Singh.'■ instead of studying and who joined a 
Meeting at an Indian Club at which it was announced that 
he would invade the Paujab nrxi year with a Russian 
Army! They w-ere encouraged by one of those hnglkh 
meddlers, who spoil inJians in this country- 

In 1885, on my reium to India. I met a party of fine- 
looking simple-minded Sikh peiisants who had .h case at 
the Chief Court at Uhort. They asked me when Dhulip 
^ingh w*a3 oDimttg to the Psinjab and were sure that m that 
event taxes and cow-killing would be abolished. I he 
native papers, as a rule, sympathued with him. for he had 
grievances and a name and had not jet published hia 
seditious proclamation, {See Extracts from native papers 
in the and Military Gazrttr,) 

In 1886 the Indian Government, suspecting him to have 
prompted an anonymous seditious proclamation in the 
Piuijab. stopi>ed him at Aden, when on his way to I ndia.* 
(See Simla Telegram In the Ti/ac^ of SepL S. 1886.) 

1887 and 1888 the Maharaja devoted to his Russian plans.f 

• letcG”*'" app*®™! to 7 'itmt otjidr Slt>i I*)*** -^EJ- A. ti- 1 <- i 

-'nw: Makuajah Pliiil||» Sirvli l«* wiiite" lii MtiKJfdni»Of fcnet tn ik f Timm tf 
Mh. lU b* —rl'’C EnsUntl ih* (JflrtnwnBH 

uftml hlia poAlrf lk»i k® pnj™****^ new trtirta U ttsUi*- H* dec^sed, 

■j.!;-. !, ihu W »t uxtpi jf3«^oow «» broke® .lo-n, **fn( to 

hi* Ri^nct «l Aekn-ke !* to ‘'rink llx OennaiJ wiuen. Bto 

tiiTniii trl (wto ke B'®* “J* '*’b*** b* 

(Ctmtu. bt ton Iwl ■* C» « rnnitickcfTX, « entoe ike p»t^b ll»T«<k Kfiaia- 

m Ike uiief "toil te ik®! Ike -*“>*• I* «nito i«m 

hi*. Tke UfckM littiMjen. hr ®iM», etoU I* tietl-to bwr «i*t be kM rtoJgpea ikc 
ametoltlc «lip«ia '•* li«Kwi«* *»®'r inoetolirra, When itmmd to 

hrt i'b be bopci to epptol (w pctoniKT lid toU* Oiienut JlbmUir »f kk bttobtt 
rriiHto Miti of Ike litoiptt ot kuBe- If. 'kb Otottnmeni *bo«U ma lhai 

^ _ impidH, ke -fa ifsm.fc fcle etk^iiiM to tamt otkn Eerot*" 

irill iknUlotih jMprid* tiui vtlih inihttcwmce^ 

f Hie follo«io« I^ptoiedinike Mo«itr.J»iiii»i|- 9 (K iSW.-*--. 

lF*rN, tilt- 

t m b- («klWi Ike faHo-ltiC letters tke oi^itob nf nbkk *te it. 

e,p. hT«*«i k; niiMlir Sin# to «« of Me fnmik, Itonrrw mnlwptirieM ike 
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In 1899 public prucbm^iuon of Dhulip Sin^fv to 
the natives of India destrayetl any chances that he might 
ever have had, owing to its European melodramatic tone 
and its suicidal half-icnowledgt of the very native feeling 
to which he .ippealed,* He received an indignant dis- 
daimer from the Sikh Ivhalsa and the Sikhs generally, who 
rightly consider themselves as a bulwark in the Pun|ab 
i^airtsL all aggression on British rule. 

wTit«r mif xuTir tker m cnrincsf frnkckiiciKii» aM caniAia pftnAfei nfrkb iIbcttt la 
W tHe Encthk rK» vet« 4 k«piich«d ftuulA^ it 

luMf b« piMikKil tbut ibt wHtvf uii thdr ticLPi^ pamed by vl|^ni Ktn^i 

Otficbk UcfofiA ^htf wwtt veni iml xhu be tbui wiibed io co/amjf aititEBim of 

ifrrntKm Io ttfc C«f l— 

Hotel W^f %fo»Do#4 Oel. 

.Uonucur Jc C«ntef*^ b&TC ihe plouiinr ■cka<iwk!dgi[^ fbe cpccupl jpoqr Icticr 
bH'ihe i4tb rclsn ycni iity llunke Eu It. ll h pIcAAinf tmk^ Ihe 

fljirt^iiAkfliiincv 13 ^ tnt wbi> latiM iht Hlnislkli ^ tmicb ej I ilov 1 imiifh bifurm 

ym ibil ibr Pttsrdcnl yoer gmi Hepul^k did out bcluve ctHoitjdEuJy 
ne Ml lir^ bfti Rfiff flp 1^ ike prcfifraT tcikl m A rpp^ tQ A TcItCf t nJiLicS^ hnn ukio^ 
for Fteiub jwuienlM, ti^AMlde mvv* rHdiF ti Pwticbett|4 Adm itKiciilfi t?efpre 
I q;jLlS.Di 

Bai ihMi nitu mortort *t*f liiik,.ei my ikiHiny hi* brimgkt fuc ta ihc r«t my 
bp(TTm:t|fn ihc borpmar of ICMUiAt i 4 t& p«tfVLtei$ Id wfirc irfah my kiEe diopM 

M n«f drtire fu emfikjy me ki ba tBr^kxL Thnnkirtg ywx my bcxit Ebt jOOf Iliad 

l^yiipxihy iomtiji my ciaoiriiinkicn.. Urbrnn I bdpe ew of hhmv ileyt I4> deUvn aa predkted 
l4 int m ft pi»(ibcey vrtllor an ibe jvmi 1715 by |l(c tui cell^oau lAuh«t of iJitc Sibhft. 

'** I fnuRi f^mt IbEihllil Ui:f>iJir StHEin^ 

** uf ibe Sikh lullfw oitd ijpmml, in i p bi r ff hU ^ Krt|^ tfrnt -** 

"" Mm<ow, Nor, 4^ iSSy^ 

MofTiHin It CTFmUSp—i to tbtnk you folf mintbcT ikml.ttiilD, Hy kznift'. 

M Fic^ b vny Ibsbnl, at initb dKtfm thsmL^ f Bosepi ibe boolr ^Kcb 

ywo htihlly EiAd to pfoent mr with. J bate cm\f onw tihn friend k VtiUi but 

T lift nof u tibcxi^ la ilbdM hi* neoa wiibooi hi* ftioboirtty, HaweTtt^ I vrlll wfite to 
hiei ftud if be ih^kfr Fmi|:«r (,ol wbkcH J hm »ht wiH coaiuHEokiit wrkh you, 

1UB leiUy ukm la (nt ftU ibe kiwlneM yui mptsx. lopinii mid iht kitfrext 

^0 ftfiKO in me, Ma.7 Ood nwitil you For ikniintG ^ if [end Mi tr^rr, 

itiaakin|£ frpni my beftnf 

mruin yiMtt mmH gmofol iKit.eii' 

** -Steojapi of Ok Sikh m^hm unj ptHid, Imjdk&AliilA fn* of l;ftBlanit" 


• Tilt Hftuur Sl-^f^Jl. 

Tbellilkll«lftcCftlaHftTc^[Tm^ apfmihiJbe Timer oTAlu^^ 5, j 

“ An wpifol by the Mfthnjfth Smgb of mn otirftiHdiwy ftddr=i«ied 

^ ^ pftiilbhtd m iht iw. In fFiT*Tftk«r of Ibe Mme m lui 

ttecree. be denundift ouiajibly sulbai|i>ek)«u^ tbe Jfcvio^ixii, 

1w fran ouch tn ibe T»ip|i ooe imw. The pyli^k diht id lisdift m |hl ihii damiuavii 
rtptiabM 1 ibe pjmmi .if InrMilktt, eoft-klElinit FObIWwd, iirU.nw to 

Ik fnlesKd^ eml *11 pKnuu nWt biro udferad rytAiiny end in>HHK?P 4 Cftuwil by ibr 
Ikwmima* ftrt la be In th« EIa puIpniKl -rt.rcnte ri.Att ^db 

s Ewrr.ficift mtmy mb ilw mMii.'mH topforf nt KkiiftiL*’ 
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Mtiharaja Duk'tp Singh. 

Last year, Baron Textor tie Ravisi surprised me by 
bringing the Mahamja to my rooms in the H6id de 
Chotseul in Paris, His Highness moved with dtfaculty 
and seemed very contrite. He said r " t have left your 
God and He has humbled me to the dusL I praise His 
holy name. I was never so happy as when I lived on a 
few francs at a Russian Hotel." I suggested that, according 
to Indian notions, a I'akir was the only erjua) of a 
and therefore as he could not be the latter, he had still 
greatness open to him as a true Fakir. He then made 
numerous Biblical allusions, but he never implied thnt he 
had left SikHistn. 

The Baron, houx’ver, assures me that he had since, more 
fervently than before, embraced Christianity In its Anglican 
State-form. 

The Mahamja, before his death, also ej(|jressed| or rathfrr 
re-itetated, the most profound loyalty to Her Majesty and 
veneration for the Prince of Wales, which the Baron com¬ 
municated to the British Ambassador at Paris, The photo¬ 
graph. which f have made over for reproduction to the 
" Asiatic Quarterly Review.’' is supposed to represent him 
as the '* King of the Sikhs" and was given to the Baron 
in iSiig. when the Maharaja was still " the proud implacable 
foe of England." It seems, hoivever. to be like the one 
that was taken of him many years ago in tiie costume in 
which he was a welcame visitor at great Court functions 
in this country. As the Baron's account cannot fail to lx; 
interesting to his friends in Europe, if not to his fellow^ 
countrymen in the Panjab, 1 beg to add it here ; 


Letter frmt Bnron_ Texior de Return t^ Dr. Leiiner. 

My unfurtunate and illustrious friend died at Paris at 
the Hdtet de la Tremouiltc on the a and Oct, a 

Sunday, the day of the obsequies of Marshal MacMahon, 
The Maharaja inddenty succumbed to the ciTucts of a 
hemiplegia; his health, hoivever, had already been very 
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weak before. The Mahafant Ada had gone to London 
with Prince Frederick for n few days and Prince Victor 
had left for Berlin. They learned the fatal event by 
Telegraph. The Maharaja did not foresee his end and 
died unconscious. On the 24th the body was embalmed 
and OR the a6th the widow and the children look the train 
to Calais in order to bury the body at Elvedon. The 
English Embassy here arranged the necessary formalities. 

Death had given a j*outhful appearance to the tine 
features of the Maharaja and he dosety nescmbttd the 
Photograph taken in 18S9 which he had given me and 
which I now* send you. except that his black hair and 
heard had become white. This Photograph is the last 
portrait of Dhutip Singh and he appears in it in his grand 
Koyal costume—notice that amongst the decorations and 
diamonds on his bteasu the j>ortrali of Queen Victoria 
takes the place of the famous Koh-r-noor, which had been 
ceded to Her Majesty by the Treaty of Lahore. 

After his mother, the Rani Jhinda, FJhulip Singh most 
loved and venerated Queen Victoria. He completely 
separated Her name from that of Her Government, He 
often told me: " tn all my disputes with, and revolts 
against, the British Governmem. my great preoccupation 
has always been the pain which it might give to Queen 
Victoria. The fatality of the necessities of my i^ltioti 
and of my duties to my people, compelled me to act as [ 
did." He added : “If I die in a State of consciousness I 
will say or write this, but if 1 die unconscious, may it be 
told Her, how great was my veneration for Her and how 
profound my regret at the pain which T have caused 
Her." 

I accordingly reported this to the British Ambassador 
In Paris for transmission to Her Nfajesty. 1 also informed 
him of the high taieem and respectful friendship which the 
Maharaja publicly professed for H.R.H, the Prince of 
Wales. his kind and amiable companion when he arrived 
in England," 

You wish to know in what religion the Maharaja died, 


Maharaja Duk^tj Singh, 
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On tKe 8th of Mnrch, (853, he was Initiated into the 
mysteries of the Christian religion by Dr* Login, but he 
had never taken this initiation seriously. He preferred, 
tintil lately, the Gi(.v*VTit to the Bible and to the Koran. 
Last year he told me formally ; *' fhe Traih is in the Bihle, 
If i die conscious, 1 will have my hand on the Bible. 
If I die unconscious, I wish to be buried according to the 
Protestant Anglican rite* the Slate-religion/* This also 1 
naturally reported to the British Ambassador. 

The Maharaja honoui%d me with his friendship as a 
private: Individiiul. With General Count Carrole de Tdvis 
he s)X}ke about the affairs of India, for the General was to 
be to him what General Allard had been to his father, 
Ranjic Singh* 1 greatly appreciated the good heart and 
high intellect, as also the fatalistic resignation of Maharaja 
Dhultp Singh. 

I can therefore not speak of the Sovereign, the ward of 
England, whom she dethroned; of the treaties of Bhyrowal 
and Lahore, or of the Manifestos of the dethroned rebel 
or claimant, but t have known him during his stay in Paris 
and was a witness of his second marriage, and of the sale of 
some of his jewels one fortune and the other misfortune. 

*' I marry," he said. '* Miss Ada Douglas Wethcrill, 
heeanse she is MnglisA; she wifi be the sister and the 
second mother of my hrst children." The Civil marriage 
took place at the Maine of the second Arrondissement of 
Paris. The Maharaja gave his arm to my wife and Miss 
Ada took mine. The other three witnesses were Count de 
T^vis, Dr. de Cyon, a Councillor of His Majesty the 
Tsar, and Monsieur Pelletier whom he had known in 
Russia. Princess Ada had the courage to be present 
imegnifo at the public sale of the Jewds of her hust^d. 
The cessation of the British indemnities had placed the 
once-opulent king of Lahore in a condition of real 
distress. When we refurned, we found Dhulip Singh 
thoughtful, but resigned. Me merely told his wife "ihLs 
is one of the most humiliating and sad trials of my life; 
may the will of God be blessed!" Indeed, this unfortunate 

KTW' stRtrs* VOI- VIL . ti 
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Prince often told me: "God has raised tne and God has 
humbled me. h was in-itten. May His will be donef 
Dhulip Singh was very fond of the English individually 
and tried to imitate them as much as possible. All who 
showed an interest in him evoked his S)'mpathcttc gratitude. 
He naively confessed his astonishment that men who had 
such great personal qualities could as a na/ion be so 
thoroughly selfish and pitiless lo otheus. Dhulip Singh 
used daily to brood for hours on the past and on the 
possibilities of the future. He had " vowed an implacable 
hatred to the Viceroyst Govcnmtirs. Mtaisters and high 
Dignitaries generally of India and England, who. directly 
or indirectly, under pretexts bom from their own handi¬ 
work, had despoiled the child of his Kingdom and had 
pei^cuted the dethroned King." A certain native super¬ 
stition prevented him from naming them, except mentally, 
but, alt his life, he followed their iuck or ill-luck, to them¬ 
selves or^ to their belongings* with incessant attention. 

" God is just; all human accounts will be settled by Him 
cither in this world or the next." Yel his kind and 


magnanimous disposition, aided by religion, made him say 
often : ■* In dying. 1 will foigive them d//, so that God may 
forgive me the wrong I have done." Pfrsmtra, he liked 
toremem]x:r and pronounce the names of those who bad 
rendered him services or who had shown him friendship 
and symimthy. J regret that I cannot cite them. To me 
tlicy were strangcra and my memory has not retained their 
names. The Maharaja often mentioned you as the founder 
of many educational institutions in his country, the languages 
of w^ich you spoke and wrote so well and tlie customs, 
religions and views of which you knew better than anyom- 
else Abovn all. you loved the natives and wished them 
to be govern^, but not Oppressed. 

Dhulip Singh daily read several leading journals and 
kept the pnnapai reviews of India, England and France. 

e was as well-read as he was modesL He carefully con- 

t, * «*'^'*^”*? ^ something mo private to be made 
nown. He spoke several languages and read the Bible in 
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Hebrew and Latin. He often enquired into the labours 
of our learned societies, took an interest in our International 
Congress of OrienlaJists, attended the lectures of travellers 
like J. Dupuis, the explorer of the Red River who induced 
France to conquer Annam and Tonkin, He specially 
attended when at the Indo-Chinese Society 1 enlarged on 
the appropriateness of an amicable understanding between 
France and England for the constitution of a political 
equilibrium in Indo-Chlna by a Bulfer-State. formed of 
Shan and Laotian States under tlic Prince Mingun Min 
of Burma. He objected: “ What becomes of China in this 
pkit ? If, in die extreme East, the beginning of wisdom, is 
the fear of England, the end of wisdom ought to be the 
fear of China." 

I have no doubt that the supreme wish of Dhulip Singh 
will be fulfilled. I: was: "‘May England be merciful and 
generous to my w'ife and children; they are truly English 
and are, therefore, incapable of causing the least umbrage 
or of claimtng the sovereignty of the Panjab.** 

The benevolent reception which Dhulip Singh met in 
Russia was accordeti to the unhappy monarclt, not to the 
Sikh claimant. Nor did he expect more. He knew, in 
fact, that Russia could not be expected to intervene be^ 
tween him and England or provoke an agitation in his 
favour among his .subjects. He said: “ Whenever Russia 
will think the hour come, she will descend on India to drive 
out the English, not to take their place, but to establish 
Federations of Indian States bound to her by Treaties of 
friendship and commerce." On that subject too he used to 
dream, when wide-awake, fmn sno. As an instance he 
one day told me laughingly: “ 1 am dreaming of a Triple 
Alliance composed of England, France and Russia, with 
well-defined saiisfactions to their respective ambitions, 
stopping only at the Unu'ts of unnecessary encroachments 
on the respective three allies."—" And what would be your 
place in this Triplicity ?" — “Oh, I still remained the 
dethroned, but the income of my father’s property was 
restored as also m^nent of my stipulated indemnities." 
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Mitkarafa. Duktp Singh. 

DhuUp Stngh often repeated that Ftaote was for him 
*^che good and classic ground of hospitality to all mis- 
fortunes^ great and small, where he had been most free 
and where fewest had meddled in his adairs." He had 
a high regard for M. Carnot and was astonished that oiir 
potitical changes of Ministry brought about no internal or 
external disorder and were so readily acoepted by public 
opinion 

By philosophy and religion. Dhulip Singh rose from 
fatalism to resignation. His main characteristics were 
kindness, generosity and sweetness of disposition. His 
will was tenacious in rr, though mild in, mstit?, but ail his 
life he was obliged to yield, seeing that the only sanction 
to his will was the voluntary respect due to a great mis¬ 
fortune. The Princess Ada was the devoted companion of 
his exile, endeavouring to distract his sorrow, to interest 
him in his family and yet not to hide from him the hoiie- 
lessness of rc'^scendtng the throne of Lahore, She care¬ 
fully watched over her children and is as kind as she is 
be.auiiful." 


The story of Dhulip Singh’s first conversion to Christi¬ 
anity is thus told by a former resident at Fatahgarh : ** The 
three boys, Tommy Scott, Dulecp Singh and another were 
playing together and got very hot. The two English lads 
then drank water out of a Lotah, but refused to give it to 
the litdc Mafaanija, as doing so would spoil his caste. 
Thirsty Duleep Singh, however, said that he must have 
hU drink and would become a Christian. So he drank out 
of the Lotah which the other boy^ had used and ran into 
the house announcing hb change of religion. Duleep 
Singh’s cousin, however, remained a Sikh, for he was In 
chajge of female retaUvo who looked carefully after him.” 


To judge from DhuUp Singh's leuers to his friends in 
England when he was on a visit to India in 1S64, he had a 
great dblike to the natives of that Continent,— Ed. 
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AN INVERTEBRATE VICERGYALTY. 

*Tt$ not in mortals co commajid success; and in that re« 
speci, the outgoing Viceroy has only shaded the common 
lot of mortals. Has he deserved succe^? That is a 
quesiioB that is perhaps worth considering for a few 
moments, before finally closing the book on an uninspiring 
chapter of Indian history. 

We believe the answer to that question would be emphati¬ 
cally in the afhnnative, if amiability of disposition, urbanity 
ol manner, and rectitude of personal character, were the 
only qualities required for a great Viceroy, Siinla*s fare- 
well to Lord T.,ansJowne is, beyond all question, one of 
unfeigned admiration and regret. 

But Simla is not I ndla. Simla opinion bt^comes every 
year less and less representative of Indian opinion. Indeed, 
the tendency at present seems to be, for Simla opinion to 
come more and more into actual conflict with Indian opinion, 
as its bureaucratic aristocracy grows larger and its bureau¬ 
cratic exclusiveness more luarketL In the Services, those 
whom Simla loves become the " curled darlings" of the 
Secretariats, and rise to be themselves Secretaries, and 
even ililembers of Council and Lieiitenant-Covernors. But 
they arc not the men whom one would tike to have at the 
head of one's Province, still less of one's district, in times 
of disorder and danger; and no one would accuse them of 
being in touch either with the people, or with the " grunt¬ 
ing and sweating” rank-and-file of the Services down in 
the plains. One feels instinctively that they can bring 
about a Manipur massacre or abolish trial by jury, with equal 
grace and lightheartedness, in the intervals of an Annandale 
Gymkhana, or while engaged In the pleasant process of 
calling for ** more Reports * from the gniniers and sweaters 
aforesaid. But one would hardly wish for them when 
actual tough work has to be done ; for that. Simla has 
unfitted them. 
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And so it may be with V'iceroys, At Simla, the Viceroy 
is his own golden Image, The air there Is always laden 
with the soil and captivating notes of the comet, flute, harp» 
sackbut, psaltery, PiofUfr^ Civil tfW Mitiiary Case tit, and 
all kinds of sweet ofhcial music; and whcpso at the sound 
of that pleasant music falleih not down and worshlppeth, is 
the same hour cast into the midst of a burning fiery district 
in the plains. The Great Panjandrum of a huge and 
powerful organization for Mutual Adulation of this sort is 
about as badly placed, for learning rt^ facts and forming Just 
conclusions, as any man can well be, Oy locating him at 
Simla, we do our level best to make It impossible for any 
Viceroy to be an effidetit ruler. And in such circumstances, 
amiability of temper Is one of the most dangerous of snares. 
From the top of Jacico dow’n to the cart'toad, and from 
Mashobra on the one side to jutogh on the other, there Is 
not a soul who is not incessantly hymning soft Lydian 
measures to the Presence, and assuring the king that he 
will live for ever, and his every enemy be scattered before 
hint 

Simla, then, has been a large factor in Lord Lansdownc's 
failure—and his own too credulous amiability has been 
another But it must be admitted that he has been accep- 
tionally unlucky. Even in his luck he has been unlucky, 
paradoxical as that may sound t for he has had the luck to 
liave no great Famine and no great War to face, and 
consequently the ill-luck not to be able to put all the blame 
on either of those two convenient and str ikin g forms of 
catastrophe. 

Then again, he has had the ill-luck to be tied up, during 
the greater part of his term of office, to the most hopeless 
Secretaries of State that have ever sat at the upper end of 
that dreadful teh^raph-wirc to meddle and muddle, Evtay 
one will remember, as every one sympathised with, the 
anger and scorn that breathed in every word of Sir John 
Gorsis famous Manipur speech in the House of Commons, 
at the fussy incapacity ruling in Whitehall. Poor Lord 
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Cross suffered from a curious disease—Bradlaugh ou ihe 
brain; and If all ihe secrets of the Viceregal telegraph 
cipher were known to the world, It b pretty safe to 
prophesy tliat tbc world would be less hard on Lord 
Lansdowne for many of his weaknesses and faux pas. 
How interesting, for instance, would be the complete text 
of the secret tdegraphic correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy on the subject of Mrs. 
Grim wood’s account of the ^fampur disa-sters : and equally 
edifying would be the idegrams about the prosecution of. 
the Baugobaski new'spaper, about the afbirs of Hyderabad 
or those of Kashmir, or about the Opium resolution, or the 
Cantonment Acts- At Simla it used to be said that the 
effect of the mildest question in the House of Commons 
was simply to utterly demoralise Lord Cross; and it must 
have been trying for the Viceroy, to have a master tele¬ 
graphing to you continually from the other end of a cable, 
in a state of mind bordering on distraction, about every 
trivial Parliamentary inierpellaiion and every resolutioti of 
a National Congress. Before the days of Mr. Panioty and 
Mr. Latimer, the idiotic system of administering India, 
through the medium of telegraphic messages was happily 
tempered by the frequent and opportune toss of the cipher; 
but oven that “counsel of despair" was dosed to ihe 
Viceroy when Kc ceased to decipher his own despatches. 
He had to bear his Cross " as best he could, and at times 
it must have been a weary and depressing load, enough to 
turn a stronger brain thou Lord Lansdowtic s- A V^ioeroy 
may be forgiven if he hardly rlsies to the heights of heroism, 
or feels himself up to the making of history, at a moment 
when he is being pestered with alternate threats and 
entreaties about a irampcry question in Parliament 

Then a^in, Lord [.ansdowne was supremely unlucky 
—^ith some remarkable exceptions—in the instruments on 
whom he had to lean, both in the Council and in the 
Provinces. He had a splendid Commandcrdn-Chief; and 
had never any cause to give a moment s anxiety to the 
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affairs of either Bombay or Madras, where he was served 
(or let alone) with marked ability. But the Council does 
not consist only of a Comm aoder* in‘Chief; and in Bengal, 
ajtd the other provinces more immediately subordinated to 
the Viceroy, and most of all in the Feudatory States, things 
have gone from bad to worse, as one distlngubhcd 
administrator** after another has been shed by Simla, and 
shot on to these convenient rubbish‘hen j>s. 

The true story of the Manipur disaster has yet to be 
written. The one fact, and one fact only, that was clearly 
brought out by the debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons, was, that the Governmenc of India and the 
I ndia Office were in league to strain every nerve to obscure 
the circumstances, and to render it impossible to apportion 
the blame. The task was obviously a most distasteful one 
to the straightforward and courageous Under-Secretarj* to 
whom it had to be tnirustod; and the whole Press com^ 
mented at the time on the heavy strain that had been 
imposed on loyalty and official diseiplitie. 

The egregious blundering that took place over ilie State 
prosecution, in Calcutta, of a Bengali newspaper, the 
Bnnjrohiishi, that had lashed Itself into a fury over the 
controversies alwut the Age of Consent Bill, has now 
almost become ancient history. And the oblivion thus 
obtained would be the best possible ending of a fooHsh 
business, were it not for the fact that blunder has succeeded 
blunder in Bengal, with startling rapidity. The indecent 
interference of the eitecutive power with the High Court 
and the judidar)'—the ridiculous alternations of bounce 
and tunidity in dealing with the Maimatisingh scandal— 
the dissensions and discontent engendered in Behar by tlie 
ill-omened scheme of a Cadastral Survey—all these gross 
blunders, bom of bureaucratic arrogance, and mirtuied in 
administrative ineptitude, have been thrown into the shade 
by the monstrous indiscretions with which the Trial by 
Jury agitation in Bengal was first provoked and irritated, 
and then hushed up and submitted to. Apart altogether 
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from the inirlndc ineHts of the question, with which we are 
not concerned, it is obvious on the lace of it that the mis¬ 
guided foUy of the Govemment has resulted in the infliction 
of a severe blow on the prestige of British rule in India. 

And then, what a spectacle we have »n Upper India at 
this moment!—of British cavalry and artillery being 
marched up-ajjd down to over-awe a country, whose in¬ 
habitants only require reasonably fair, firm, and considerate 
treatment to be as peaceful and law-abiding as any in the 
world. A recent paper of singular ability in this RevUti* 
has shown what ought to have been the attitude of the 
Govemment in the deplorable “ cow*killing riots. And 
this is what tlie Cwil and MUiiary Gaseiic, by no means 
an unfriendly critici says of the signs of the times, resulting 
from the curious admixture of foolish provocaiioti and 
timidity that has been in s^ogue of late;— 

" tVe «re retaciAnt ia Urair aUADtion tb an$lhjng woiltlMis in the 
of the tunes' in tnetu; but ihia aliti^eil [ncendurirm W Pcshiiwur, tsuU' 
tag tn an ttaraonse lots of miUliry atom, and the nunoms of a tintilv 
outlay being intended at Ravrul t'indi, must make the less cemfident 
among tis pause uid think whether these nuty not be sparka from the 
vutcono, on tlie oust of wbicb Btitiih nile and civilisation iti India have 
been imposed. The rioU ai fiombay, the cov^killmg agitation diroughout 
India, tim Tccmdeseenw of dacoity to Native Stales, the incteasB ol violent 
crime in British prorinoes, the rscud assault eases, tie oitcnifUi to wnrek 
trams in the nCftth-wt*:, the cfrculiUiao «f incendawy [lamphtata—all these 
rise to the eye of the most casual obsetteras signs of unrest. It ta not 
apparently on unrest which tnoves towards any definite object, but tmly * 
general uneasiness of the body poHtic which needs carefut watching, lest it 
develop into an cHilbreak of serious disease.** 

And only a day or two ago the TVwrr Calcutta corre¬ 
spondent, telegraphing on Dec, 3, writes as follows^ 

“ A somewhat saioux skithiiitfa between the police and dacoita hna taken 
place in the Butboo tUstrict of the Korth-West Proriitcea, and 50 men of 
the »nd Bengal (jmeer^ have been sent from Bardlly 10 help in maiataitt- 
ing order. The jrtcrmjiEog itidachjr of pngs of fohbers in some parts of 
Upper India is one mote sign of the feeling of uUtiest which b so [mvaleni 
just now." 

In Kashmir, and again in Khelai. we have recently been 
treated to actual cmps-tCFtai or revoluiionsL In Hyderabad, 
in Bhopal, and elsewhere, we have mdicauons continually 
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cropping up of that *' spirit of unrest,” of which the Times 
artU the Cn/i/ auif A^i 7 i/afy Gtmife, zn 6 pi^hably many 
other papers, have spoken so strongly. The invmebrate 
policy of the Covernment, irritating and provocative as all 
weak policies always are, is producing its nattital result. 

Lord Roberts, in his fine speech the other day to the 
University of Hdioburgh, rightly declared that our duty 
was, to **treat our fellDW'Subjects in India, and especially 
the Chiefs and Princes, with considemion and sympathy,*' 
and “to maintain our rights and fulfil our engagements/' 
'Hiat spirit has been too much forgotten of late. We seem 
to have been watching rather for opportunities of showing 
a spirit exactly the opposite of this i and even noWf we are 
sending out an Opium Commission, largely ai the cost of 
the Indian revenues, to annoy Native feeling, and to 
threaten some of the most loyal of the Princes with con- 
fiscation of their revenues and impoverishment of their 
pwples. And for what?—to please a few fanatics, and 
win a few votes in the House of Commons! It may be 
pleaded that Lord Lansdowne cannot fairly Ije held 
re^ionsibte for this act of a Government to whose politics 
he is opposed. But on the other hand it may be 
doubted whether any Government would have forced such 
a disgrace on the Viceroy, if he had shown some determina¬ 
tion. some nerve and backbone, in dealing with the weak¬ 
nesses and timidities of a Secretary of State, 
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THE NTvW VICEROY AND OUR INDIAN 
PROTECTORATE. 

Bv Sir Roi^ek Leth bridge, ICCl.E, 

Lord Elgin goes oui to India with unique opportunittcs. 
It is of cour^ quite true that he wSU have to face many 
questions of immense gravity, Eis the East India Assocla* 
tioTv pointed out to His Excellency in the remarkable 
address which they presented in November, and as the 
Viceroy Designate himself dearly recognises. He will 
have to undertake responsibilities of the first magnitude 
in aitempring their solution. But he has, comparatively 
speaking, a free hand, such as none of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessors ever enjoyed. He is not compelled by the force of 
circumstances to devote himself to any one pre-ordained 
and all-absorbing task—such as that of keeping the people 
alive in the midst of certain famine, that of constructing 
arid fortifying a defensible frontier, or that of annexing and 
pacifying a great and turbulent kingdom. The tlirce ter- 
rihle Fs, of Indian polities—Finance, Frontiers, Famine— 
though still powerful as ever in the way of causing anxiety 
to, and imposing vigilance on, the Vlc^y—are to a certaiti 
extent provided for, so far as concerns alt probable develop¬ 
ments : and even if the necessity for dealing with any or 
all of them should recur, experience, carefully treasured and 
thought out, will be found to have made the way compara¬ 
tively straight and easy. Such a situation, it is obvious, 
offers what I have ventured to term unique opportunities 
for the initiation and carrying through of great and far- 
reaching internal reforms. The Political Party to which 
Lord Elgin belongs ought, if there be any sinoirity in its 
professions, strenuously to support him in this great task. 
Some of those rdbrois, that lie more immedLately and 
directly before an incoming Viceroy, both in British India 
and in " the India of the Ri.jas,'’ have been frankly sug¬ 
gested by the address to which I have refemed. In this 
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paper 1 propose to dwell for a mometti oa suggestions 
that have been ihercm ofTered for Improved rdaibns 
between the Paramount Power ivnd that part of India that is 
called by Mr, C L. Tup^jer "'Our Indian Protectorate*'* 

The landmarks in the modem histor^^ of those relations 
are (i) the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 (the Magna 
CharUi of India); and (^) the Proclamation of the Ijn|>erial 
style and title in 1B77, accoini«inied by the establishment 
of a Council of the Empire, and the promulgation of an 
Imperial constitution for India, closely assimilated to that 
which had been adopted for the German Empire six years 
earlier* The relations between the British Power and the 
N,ttive States were so entirely revolutionised by these two 
great evenu, that it is unnecessary, at this time of day, to 
go behind them, further than to remark that the Imperial 
constitution is basetl on the antecedent Trcniies, as that of 
Germany was based on the Treaties of (.* And as that 
Im|ierial Constitution has been loyally and spontaneously an^ 
cepted by the Native Stales, so it is absolutely* binding on the 
Paramount Power, One of the tasks txiforc Lord Elgin, and 
one well worthy of his best energies —nodtts vindke dtgmts —-is 
to respond to the good feeling of the Native States, by ac¬ 
knowledging, in an Imperial spirit, and with Irank loyally and 
spontaneity, die reciprocal duties of the Britisli Government. 

Moreover, die circumstances of the hour are favourable 
to such an enterprise from other points of view, besides the 
{mlittcal condition of the Indian administration. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress has shown, in various ways, 
keen interest in. and affection for, the various Indian 
dynasties connected with the Empire by ties of subordinate 
alliance \ white the Prince of Wales, and other members of 
the Imperial House, have made no secret of their friendly 
feelings towards many of the Indian Princes. Lord Elgin 
himself has many advantages, of age, position, and training, 
that fit him admirably for the task of dealing with such a 
question: and fiossesacs also, in Sir Mortimer Durand, a 

* UtSimmi Crrum Itt cbcpteir. 
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Foreigti Secretary young, able, and energetic, skilled in 
aflairs, and having hereditary sympaLhies with the Indian 
dynasties. 

It will probably be found that most, perhaps all, of the 
grievancea of the Native States take tlieir origin in survivals 
of the policy, or no policy, pursued toti'ards them by the 
British Power in times antecedent to the Quecn*s Prodamu’ 
tion and the translcr of the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. *1 hat jjolicy tvas described to 
caustic terins by Colonel Davidson, the Resident at Hyder* 
abad under Lord Canning, who negotiated the Treaty of 
iS6o with the Niram by which a portion of the ’* Aligned 
Districts '* was restored to the Sovereign of the Dcccan 

“Ttie politT Compuny* puiaocd tftw«rAt ibe Siam t«i 

^ [Ju: i^llinn TfwJr of !*(? ofS" l«nii»uUa lb« MjJittU* Wf. bmm 

, , . (Binplitrfr mw tm iW* of flif wA« tir/W**." 

Colonel Davidson had already observed that— 

*" Tht H f + tcadei tb* ^ttiwn twpdciKt/ m- 


And elsewhere he wrote— 

“t *»» mirtil dinmg pi^lMiicn* Uul tooi JiIm In tS$i (w llw uniwTr^ 
omoa flf ill* BMW dinrkh to att Goitmawm. wl«ft Oenirtl Uw hiJbcmeiJ 

Itobar, tf IP HurtlnkHJ, he -» Mlilbodmd W anwl ui PCI (WMUailf iJcnBOdt M XU 

HtIptiIi*.! StulH. I w(l*«e.l Iht BLjitnpHiaii* tnd thr*«* thea inrd lo mihm in* J«r 

Si»n w *oitdct« hi tlic (j»toitiiUS«ll fHOpo**!*. limli*#, '■i*!* 

IhfllK npwwhnoiifll to lii* tuxxtsmt far woqrtJUWe i* *mi I am ■tiified hk um hit 
Inhcnld all hi* liiibefN arotaiiw and iiilite EO JMU wiih Ihc iPerart, neqk mulet «rc*in 

Now, there can be no doubt whatever that, if the Imperial 
Government does its duty, and loyally accepts the altered 
conditions brought about by the two great events men¬ 
tioned above, it must ever be as impossible for the Niaaro, 
or any other Indian Prince, to be coerced by **objurgations 
and threats," as tt would be for the King of Saxony or the 
King of Bavaria to be so coerced by the representatives of 
the Imperial German Power. That Colonel David5on*s 
description of the negotiations of 1853 was by no means 
unduly unfavourable to the Indian Government is amply 
shown by the Blue-Book of April d. 1S34, on the affairs of 

. TI.:. rrfe« M. * domiid f« it* ewpUt* pf ft. ^(W*, ** * wT ih* 
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Hydembiid ; and a perusal of that of May 17, 1366 , shows 
that (lartlly mure consideration xvould have been given to 
the late Nizam in i 36 o, if it had not been for the good 
feeling and high’^itiindeilneaa of Colonel Davidson, who 
seems to have received scant thanks for his pins from his 
own Government. 

Take, for instance, the allt^aiion that is always put pro¬ 
minently forward by the supporters of Lord Dalhousre’s 
policy in J353, that—inasmuch as the cession, or temporary 
asstgiimeiu, of the Bemrs was only demanded in order to 
provide for the punctual pyment of the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, just as the payment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force h;ul long before been pitn'tded for by the cession of 
the Ceded Disiricw of Madras—the Nizam might have 
avoided the cession by agreeing to disband the Contingent. 
This is what Colonel Low (afterwards Sir John Low), 
Lord Dalhousie's Resident^ reported of his dealing with 
the Nizam on titis prtTcular point 

'*iiktt<E^iiiM tun Mill. la uiuti^tfE' <4 vt dDdirr; ika 

1 don't 'mMxt iKii Cofiltnf^iTDt illT I birfl bf Ihif 1 

quite tKE^znt fm cw, Qutjp tbal llie rvuaufioE Ihil lbte« fmt® Ifii ir^hnBi'i 

*emcB umit bfi In Wilcf la pxKy>^ ibc itOfti faith of itte Zkituh Clnwan 

mcM cu^venli wbkh buJ Wm kt^c up fcr tht ulYiiMirn^e <tf ibe 

Ifydcnlml Piwmiiwm* Hm bjf bS* imJ tbui hf bk m, for e 

jivij b4 bcdi liTikDod mn^ iTkfCtpjkal »ml OQBttntAdM hf bdlUli O^m ^ 
e«r I tiliii tnl^l porbafs rlfpH befeve ail ibim iftcn ociubl eibcT be btbrfirk^ 

prontdExl fiax {ir Okdsu),^, m inJabl mpPSiiTvij nmil, ati4 tbtt muil ihe ui-bolt 
coBbi bo tsBiuvic4 iwn lEii trrrk^ tm Jim 

y WiV/wSr/iT iJkfir 

The words 1 have italicised show beyond dispute that it 
IS a mere sham to pretend that the Nizam had the option 
of disbanding the Contingent instead of losing his territory. 
And at the last, the Minister Suraj-ul-M uik (uncle of the 
hrst Sir Salar Jung) was distinctly told that British troops 
would occupy Idydermhad, and that tw-o regiments were 
actually under orders to march from Poona* in case the 
assent of the Nizam were noi forthcoming I 

1 have made these extracts from the ! lydcrahad Blue- 
Books. because it is notonous that the rjueslion of our for¬ 
cible retention of the Berars has been the weak point of our 
Protectorate policy ever since the strenuous endeavours oi 
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the late Sir Salar Jung to regain those districts in tS6dt 
and again in 1876, and the liberal arrangements made by 
that clever Minister for guaranteeing from other sources 
the necessary payments for the Contingent, brought clearly 
before the public the undentabk fact that our genera] treat¬ 
ment of the Nizam has not been In accord with our 
professions. 

Ix)rd Canning, on November 19, i8<6q, when restoring 
to the Ntram the Kaichore Doah and Dharaseo, distinctly 
instructed the Resident, Colonel Davidson, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India would not demand from the Nizam, even 
temporarily, more territory than would be lairly sufficient 
to meet the payment of this Contingent, and one or two 
other payments provided for by the Treaty of i 853 " He 
wrote — 

Hit CnxllciK^ in Cenind) k no) ditjuastl lo utcni ictritorr jictitiiii; 35 lakb* 1 jrai. 

wtien Iht Kim) Jm tlwulj bc«a (old llitl we rojulR OD^ 10 tauvh 4.1 *{11 fMjJ 
3IUI1IU.'' 

Yet at this moment the Berars^ still held by us for this 
purpose, yield a gross revenue of over 102 lakhs 1 And if 
we had adhered to the understanding that our charges for ad¬ 
ministration should be at the rate then current in the Nizam's 
oUier dominions of ) per cent, on the gross cullections, 
there would remain a net revenue of nearly 90 lakhs ! Of 
course we pay back into the Nizam's treasury the annua! 
surplus, now some 13 or 14 lakhs, that remains after all the 
huge expenditure on the admlnistraiion, public w'orks, etc., 
and all the stipulated payments have been made. Even 
this small obiigatton, obviously impossible to be long 
evaded, we did not fulfil for some years — ^as is shown by 
the letter of the late Sir Salar Jung, which I quote below. 
But it is not the loss of revenue so much as the loss of 
territorj', and the consequent loss of prestige, that has 
always been so keenly felt and resented, both by the grand¬ 
father and by the father of the present Nizam, as well as 
by. it can hardly be doubted. His Highness himself. 

Tluji that resentment has not hitherto, so far as the 
public knows, been officially expressed by the present 
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Niaam, may lie due lo the fact that the late Sir Satar Jung 
was disdaedy promistjd that the tiucstion might be re¬ 
opened on the occasion of the coming of age of Hfs 
ilighness^and the latter doubtless is still a'ivaiting the 
spontaneous fulfilment of this promise by our Gov-emment. 
The promise was the last resort of the Government, dearly 
worsted in argument. 

For it seems to me absolutely tmpossibk to defend the 
retention of the Berars, when the Nizam asks for their 
restoration, and is able to furnish other unquestioned 
sescurily for the payments for which their revenues were to 
provide under the Treaties of 1853 and r86o. Over and 
over again, in the course of the various iiegotiadoiis, have 
we been compelled to admit, in the fullest and amplest 
terms, that the Niaam's sovereignty over these districts— 
hard as we tried both in 3S53 and in t86o to frighten him 
into relinq^uishing all or some of it—has throughout been 
maintained intact t and that we only administer them as a 
“trust" for him, simply to secure these payments, and for 
no other purpose whatever, I believe this was very 
generally felt and acknowledged in oflftcial drdes. in 1876 
and again in i{ 18 i, when the late Sir Salar Jung was 
pressing the Ni»im's claims upon us, both in India and at 
home. With some knowledge of the facts, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that the rendition 
would at that time have been carried Out, if it had not 
unfortunately happened thrtt the just cUims of the Nizam 
had been obscured by the violent and utterly ridiculous 
and unwarranuibie language of some of Sir Salar Jung's 
supporters in the Press—and perhaps to some extent by 
the somewhat exaggerated pretensions of that most able 
and loyal Minister himself The heat and acrimony of 
those unfortunate controversies have now happily passed 
into oblivion. The young Nizam has come of age. has 
been duly installed on the ttta^Hud, and U said to be 
proving himsdf a capable and intelligent ruler, fie has 
Riven the most substantial proofs of his loyalty to the 
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Paramount Power; everyone will remember the enthusiasm 
with which His Highness's letter 10 Lord Duflerin at the 
time of the Pcmjdeh affiiir was received in England—-in 
which he olTered not only a liberal contrlbudoR for frontier 
defence in money, but, whai was far better, "his own 
sword if need be.*' In tS6o, l<ord Canning gave bach to 
His H^hness's Father the administration of the Raichnre 
Doab and Dharoseo, that had formed a part of the territory 
ceded in 11^53; and 1 have seen, b^vpctsotial observation, 
that the administration of the Rarchore Doab will compare 
not unfavourably with our own administration in the neigh¬ 
bouring British districts. Lord Elgin may well claim the 
privilege of completing the act of jtistice commenced, by 
lA)rd Canning in i£6o. 

k will be seen that the reason alleged by Sir Salar Jung 
why, in 1866, he dared 10 put forw'ajNl claims that he might 
have ticen afraid to speak of at an earlier period, was, that 
the Queen's Proclamation had inaugurated a new era in 
our relations with the Native flowers of India Here are 
two extracts from Sir Salar s letter, addressed to the British 
Resident on October ay, i866r“ 

Hiaisto' of Ifn K^bjaeM ihc Muiia* lo Si( f>en^e Vtile* C.B., 
ir (Ijdcratjiil.—(Jfw. iltfi dal«il ^jih Ociobff f&fit 

M¥ U&HL Stu GlOJlOt Yirijc,—I UD Wf FtiiJctMnt ED UcHiKte JfCWJ MOA the Gi3™ti- 
af tnda wnb ihu klUTt hut cLi yMTTigi i n c?g. mnd Lkie tepoaicid iKUEEikiei of lilt 
nssiW the Nrttin ins ihe vemkr %t fiaasmif tat M lu dc» 

i V oil i#« A4W ham th* pMiTffpiMMkiite I'm tewfil io itifm ufflcjc wf the 4lK- 
Ollrj wilJi whkil Hit Ifightum iht l«4c NLcun Wit pcf^snadcd H mi|[,n Ikimt to tbe 
m [^5J. 'Hie- IkilUii GqmpmmriiU ia ihc mm inKftQa-p Attimi ibe 
diitivclt oboold beodal in fi€tfMivii3ri t£» wbach lib IfiflEihca mriM mn tirriucii'E^ cwil kt 
Ivptcfiuit liitf (wpubk -(iciid pcx;a4iijijj ifvsiactkm Wtitentlu: 

iMci mud tSse t&iumctm od L^uenU Larm ilm Ui£ iPOBlif bi^ jitt 

ihtt uencMluiiE Dtgiirjng Jiutwii Inio the or aibet jntnilaE^ ibat IEh 

ItiCfintsi WM iqxtfi u ftcenie wmiim iipeetme ^ teue 

i.-TirT«i^cTiUik: bf If. the l^mt nf ih* Trmtj la 

/nfuifiK^ ^ wl|‘p i 4 iT|,ilui lu \m lo Hit ; but ii b ««il kitf 3 i:i«u ih&i 

ocithrr thw iwdltwi faSkllod, In M OT o q i M ce of rbii, ihi! Citew Ap^isd »a 
the fivitiih ^k^tnuiKfli: (or Ihtr rmaniTinjit of diiftkri btil in tmn$ i4 ihe ainourvi 
nffuiccti ttf Tfctty* at n thf aoeuoob wl *iu|;tki mhkh u« tuve osxsmaUitA 
^11^ Ibit Hia ilktricti id [UidKKir^ etc^^ wm ^niond, hm oa miplm 

tiut loy ftefouakt rnaikted ; bnl u ihi Hnlkh Ikn’cnm.^i ^atc sp lh< cMm mf 

50 Imkhi lEnSnil iht KiMfn* Hb iligh4iE* oany tm Arilb Lite tleUUi£]LJ, 

Emi thireiare mtfxdcd I 0 tlic Ttmtif «f wkScli dOtficwTl «rkh ihc 

aamnu iltts^cUm ht ihA ppaem, or fuiurt,'^ bul icudmil ii ohi^ikfT ou the 

P r i ^ial. ijfly tbe jUTfiJisi ihtiteifEer ta flit ItklhAM, cxpocriog Umet- 

M:W “iEElKS* VOL, vjr, t 
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rurvbfij^ ju tiHr Ktiirflai wttuy bd pdkt w kim In 111^ 

iw ihc Oral lui tftta t1iitppoinl«d up la iHu fobc^ iJttiiuigfi ytm have dupierlp 
tad l^u ]i^i^qdllEa#iKciivc^ A rupoc uT the tiir|Jiji ; uii!l, if fLnjihi^ 11 pail! 
hcnaftvf, lit CIA b< aamaU lURr mt eir|?c«t«tinfrt Mod iht vdff ijefcit 

CEpcndiilun ehofred hi Bciu. I have ga itau o& wlu^h IOMpa$lc, httit f tHulcr^ 

ntad Uic lerctm df the tuigncJ iliitricu luve ■muciiECed la eboiiL 5a hkhtf sy of wfakh 
hfsm^ Bjipnipditc^ to the porpt^a of Lbc Tralf | the remiinEi^ 2J tatebi ue ulMrbed In 
tiilaltilltothfg fdla^JJjhtrtrfiH^ elr.t ihm ihc illtev apcndilurE It ncirty 

tijpjbi anttti, on tht tup6e« abMf Um llaici u iniick aj im^uized uu itusacmdni 
w iHfrort miintetHun!. Ber*f » ont r\f ibe rntm protlactfre |w<ihnii ^ Uh Hit!hdDB&'b 
ilMinEaviif aed ihe l e m n ua h ^ otpobh ^ yKldSag ua^i te bs In by 

the kn laitwiaio 4iviMPfti <^f the eetntt^p ttui m appiiipxUlexl oeipriiHfly foe tht hmtUt 
vd Beraj kaeli Thb It man ji*ribciibifly felt bI ihe pftsetu Umcp whea llie ufdij nl 
oom ptdw »Jtonlj on ihf ihc sr^t nevd of tnwfct af izn^^aLtfanp «c‘+ td 

ifilebi) it ta mmlte ; lAil ytm en twore that thw works tre modi itiore 

iiecdeil kete IkiJOL En 

3. Thii CovEittmem W nut ^he mein* of ettryinc ont ntma f adminuoativ^ fcAxiuf* 
m The dvil fuahiklimcmt w ycry modi mHkrpmr. ond to imkc thian 

tiIideol« llbml mltri nn irtHtl be olfeted to iltmd tneii of aluiily md diofAncr. The 
poiioe dejitmuctti Aim re4ciiiet eniatkkiaiik 4iutl«}< Icuraj^lt Eia dEiwncyr and pqhlm 
w-ovktt tlich 11 ClttchtiTie^ wioifii trf Iftij^lltita^ clc_| finl jr *£e (lew wofkt tm|icrt'Ui'lelj 
calM fcir, liHJ old Dcm stand iPBch In Mxii td repain : ttid, fo nmt bII IJ^ demEUda^ 
on^^kknhk imiia ad money ate fwpiretl, which Ihb Gonnrni^t in iIe prmoni Ananestl 
ilotf OTtnot BJfind. AClk^k ihe credil uf ihk flomBinatit n pretty £ixid tdth the 
caimiliitt id ihc coomry, m combed with forsHn tilnmiEtrxtkni^ yet jt wmoi fuisB 
hum to tidr rrjvht Bt pteuarov a the Elriuih i ■ovemmiciii eozi 

4 r Biadit U knJ catiiml that Hii lli^hnn ihoold 

mh m Iwife Bmr rcslciml to Uni, whklj Jm Meed besb bb dWrc ill If ntlf. 

Ihetofy stmn^tmeBii can be amik fca the ptytonl gf Uk Coitiiii[^t, *11^ 

Tbei tosbarranj^eainmifc ate irnuetk^bte I bej: icarc now to tobmlu tnultn^ my 
n|BmefiiBiiciit wia pie^ thtimm hmd wul [IberaJ conalrliftiitkrq fimn the BfKkh 
wbidt tbk Ciicar Ihb Bl wBti ex^tiwoed- - 


la. Aith* ElrHIsb k l<f da siriet ^ec m fndum mien, 

aui! loeury om Uie rpIrU tif Met ^ochmA I'meJimitM, the afrjireJmiiKiii ihai 

chdmi of thif nutate wodIeI emie mnictyjuicc util ilkpletuK Iihi beea dMf^ladp mnf f 
am amhi^bkiial tu bmtfl fonitaid these jut dpiaib feeiiiac Mamred llul m 
wleur M wflJ h< E^™ Eiaidleaacy the Vkiwysr* nnd ihc dmoict* »{tl Ih 

minted to 11 b tl^ 4 ;htEeia. 

1;. ti taj {KMilily Ut IlHl Uh HiitoHllda of fUsnu Ui, Sinjp fronlrf hjinff 

!•<* Ihii (l»n« nihnl^ and divn)« ; hui )|«| tujY ^vt ofaacrtdt II144 thn btf Kit l«ft 
^ ■» Uic mttiM «iimct* rf IUiL*<wt. Dhunsw, rft. in *>iikh ibe 

lyrtm ««r uftniButiKinti imiler the SekLdi iMRnmest h QHtinued m nU xjl» 
^iw; twlj W IJw woe f^tlDiii fa Mna iiitr~)u«d fan, ^tl tbr utKa 

iW»ia* mkfar it™ Cnw. Id Tapm to Birmr, tiia, ihttc Dtutld be taili m (u fh.r rr 

in tiK I^DH pMwI. Ml itr Mtthc flftefal*, buiifli to tbe wnt HtJer Biiluti idSctit, 
■oDfd bt dtlm Httlmncil« tcDt iDUl (itiM dfatliM iHi miTT <jat ttr rntTBe ™=a nf an. 

mmutialfoo. 

it. I tun R«I4 dI dboj- kbiis^ui from lh« Brilidt <j*n-nnni!nt, (m 1 a 

^ BIT own Go«t®, 

Bwoit hit miFa«1lniejr win ptn^n thu H fa oiAj „ „ ^ , 

1 MM, ,h, wdl-tficwn cmctdilir «« nf jiDske <.f Hfa E«rf. 

Mey ftanlim fim latmldn on hla liax Bod tUAndotL 


Sir Salar Jung had full auihonty for hb dew ihai a nt;w 
and more just and liberal policy- loviarJs Native Princes 
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had been definiiety adopted by the British Covernmeni, 
For, morn; than three months before this letter was written, 
the present Lord Salisbury—then Lord Cranborne, MhP. 
for Stamford, and Secretaiy of State for India — had 
publicly used the following; weighty words in a speech to 
his constituents at Stamford on July 12, 1S66— 

“ Tliitti* ycttfn ngo I be |>i4!4lQiuiEMQt idea wiih vmnjr Engliih tuUieiaiioT wh Uwi ouf 
Xntln cimliboil In eatetiEltii^ uttf lofiu^ To 

t t4l sntMiuJiiMi pDbcjr ijtt tmible dJaitiijci uf ibe Midiuf uf luijsi tv m Lofge oiictil 
HcM Uf [Imi hik» naoe on^ tbal dsiin of Incrtiuc^ ^oasinioft ithkli bi tbc 
r^dnnl KHiptotlcm qf all jHjiieiJial SibJc« liu breai w^t^rvii. aiid ^ticfinnen gf sli 
liave trftvefJ bI oqikIbj^I^ lltsl miu^ hri^ii In Ituiu veil u vi 

ffOVfl/fi, lOij Ihiil Kc ihnaEd lie 4a ttkwbc djiif^iijnqiii poIEcjr if wc uJcil [D 

eiUftil iRLt lErHeia, <7 to Icoacn, ibe pomw m itac ptnniadiifie 0$ iboM Native Rnletf Etpon 
»F?kfLUktz we have no fqng rdunf- i beficirt llie Natilrc IYidocs htjc figniKil^ tiw 
4jf dutrv^i iv imlcn, Iid| within I lie isti Is* )r®»« * 

eJunge Hm ct^HK ovet thci^aiHL nf w itaEctnuiuliiii la th*! nspecc 1 b^iI thatt Ib tiiw^ I 
ihtnkr * geocml tlesltt w iiph^hl ih^ni in ihe ngbii siut hwmm wEtwh smnefl 

ihdt tnraj fq^ipan the t[m d{ the IMuiiajrk *n^ npmt them,, noC bi ImjViil' 

Iri riiif tiiit ^ it« Winil Mttohil ■‘rtatit^yj l ^ ^ 

The East India Association, in Its Address to Lord 

Elgin, pointed out dial the noble and generous spirit, 

breathed in these words of our ex-Premier, was also dis¬ 
played in the dealings of Lord Lytton’a and Lord Ri|>on's 
Government with the State of Mysore. Though the con¬ 
ditions imposed on the Mahjlrujii of Mysore at the time of 
the Rendition erred much—as is now apparent—on the 
side of undue restrictions, yet it was apparent throughout 
those dealings Una these restrictiems were imposed, not to 

lower the dignit}' or hurt the feelings of the Prince, but to 

secure the good government of the people. A similar sense 
of justice was displayed by Lord Duffer in's Government, 
when it restored to the Mahfinijii Stndbia of Gwalior the 
ancient fortress of Gwalior. Would not Lord Elgin do 
well 10 maintain and improve on these ^ccllera inadittons ? 

Lord SalLsbury’s speech quoted above disposes entirely 
of the suggestion that we should incur any loss of real 
power or prestige by giving back to the Niram what un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to him; and one Is glad to observe that 
his lordship did not condescend even to notice the ignoble 
fear of the loss of patronage, which is generally said to be 
the Fe.ll reason why we so persistently slick to wrong-doing. 
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I n palm of fact, the sole argument for the reietition of 
Berars that is worth a moment's consideration, is that which 
was frankly and honourably put forward by the of 

In Jin and the CixfU (larf S^iiitayy at the time of 

the controversy with Sir Salar Jung. The Tirms of ititdti 
thus wrote on Scpieml>er 191 — 

"Tile Ltlipre |a4ftt thal ftii Hciar ^^nratkm ii Ig be twiprtsttL ' Ta liia^aSii ihu 

T^nitlnn of (ktti to \hm Gcnwnwii™* ii piirt: iidnwn«it ** ansaeifli. 

ibfi ijjpfliil crilild Btul ^tKt xiJL willll tbil liScnu 1 

Ti#¥ifi5 iu kitif th# ulrinti^o^ Etiftliih «4m^iiiij«l6nn—baritiif m 4ioft bgorUM 

tQ |JI intiiui *twl parpoiCi m BiiJiih iViHoti an iwra to IsU iggln a^dri 

mfct All tbii bfKiftC ^ irawwnitirtJitt li i PmiiH i h H* ^ ^ plairtl lo 

reytrd JW ^Mtiwv *n(|rii" Mtei Twd itiiKlibff. It raM bnp« whtch if roBliiwl wi.«lrt 

■CTitM the of jwiiifljii q/ titatiA Itwo- Thfl htmianiUJTBd iiiHewiwi 

fii JB tVf* jraiucfl it flllitf Iflliiittily ttw^W ifatngjcrdH* llwn Mi- liTll, tile *1 h* 

UjH^i ■! M\ gwfltli, proewb ^ Qm ^ikg3e«ao* talq isT iKc uirdYll of fiilt34 5 ihf 
U^UB OEL pciiiopln irarriti! wl 14 tlwaj coMtuOffli, implrth^ ciiialifjf ijf 

ned iBEid 

Now that is a perfectly plain and intelligible argument; 
and I have no doubt carried much weight at the time it 
was written. The British Government would indeed be in 
a cleft stick, if it had to choose between keeping what docs 
not belong to it. or allowing " the relapse of large portions 
of India into barbarism," And to the two able and honour¬ 
able journals iliat adopted this view, it was not io easy to 
answer it then as it is now. But surely, after our esperirnce 
of the administration of the Raichorc Doab by the Nizams 
Government—and of that of the whole State of Mysore 
by the Maharijd's Gover?iment—it would be simply silty 
nonsense at this time of day to talk about territories 
tapping into bar bar bm " merely because they are banded 
l»ack to Native rule. Why, 1 have myself travelled in 
many of the most remote comers of the territories I have 
named; I have talked with all wits and conditions of men 
there: and 1 have heard from En^/isA settlers there, both 
official and non-ofheial, that they could not be better oft 
under direct British rule. And this is well-known and 
admitted to be the general experience. And as to *' lapsing 
into barbarism,’' let me c^uote the summaryt published in 
the y'/jfwj of ilec. 4ih, of the speech of Sir K. Sheshadri 
tyer, K.C.S. t. to the Reptescntaiive Assembly of Mysore 
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un Oct last. Sir Sheshadri, bfm^lf cue of tbe ablest 
administrators in India, is justly proud of the achievefnents 
of Native rule since the rendition—irhich is, of course, 
what he refers to when he compares the figures of to-day 
with the figures of “ten or eleven years ago. Here Is the 
Times summar)':— 

tills MTHJK HKTHESIiSTJlTIVt KLV.—m ijlh iSatiHl* ijf 

.ViaemLii <>f Mfnrc wu bckl ufl ll* *jrf Odolmf, wlo* ihe Dewui, sur K. Slieih^ 
1^. delliwed SD tMtam, ficim Wliidi llw WlDwias csctiWti •« lak^o. Ailar ipmtint 
with gfEiificiiion UMd tocent mtfmcal lhaJ " ihatt J^prnbaill wt> SliUe lo 

lAdw where the ruler 4llij th* rvlnl iK «i flwie MlUfiltfarf 1 «im“ Mfiats, ihe 

Mintiter p« ta «> l)t»( 'he {sut jen wa« luie «t eaecp*'®*** flaaudBl jitajperUy, ihe 
HSut* mouK ioduilli* mUw*^*) lairist reKbrf U» irniifSficdmieil Itrtal nt ifiji lihhi. 

In the Us la df II jett* the tevtmw huLiuctotiwJ bymote llwnfio Jwf TTi* Uou 

reiwjiB, wiikh (««!=«* flimitoitil). metK liM hilf the KHmJ tt*«nu=i thawed aa 
iiRmte tluM *4 ifijJtiww inpeo, of whlcJi ebmiiE j lilsha wen dw te espeiirtm af col- 
liTBliiaL Tlw: Bureni uT UnU tfflsJer oeenpaiion tntnawit] tiuiTi 5,6Sj^iH **m i» 
iSyi 93 ta sJSai,»3 tn “tb* breuBhi mJlr* callUiOsii. the Ujt 

13 he* lunwd 4!^ pa *mt.. ihe AuesamtiU bjf JI (KT uait. UniUr the 
ke*d of audic fheie k tlkj i eatehle hmeue of 9ipJ.Ta4 lupcs, eiuiUiitd la the ginlcr 
caiuuB>]ttioo wTipliiti liy loen walking «n the gnM Celilh WTJh n^tit in gDlil, iTie 
.iMuiity ninaed awietl thtt el the p«»»m ym by j*,? S7 «««»< 

ti> ihe lUmrniMiti ..'■ml ity 71,6-3 AmaaB '!» ™Uly s>f hj1|{h3Ii KfUna 

1B lit thi* u Lhie lapsimni mkjMl at infitnl taetrUje, eit whieu the jiram*! 

idlopt* wbu miefal b< d»lUd 10 tpoloiteiii:, or u k«i rafdiiwttiiTi twit L^ tUlitH t k 
u miem pltitd SBi the luhjcGi, uod a regiiialidn but t«n ilnfiv) wUh ihe rk* <tf eieeiing 
Aaan 4 mi m ibe Sir Shoehmilri fy« TU: nKwiure U in mim qnmti* 

f, *, M iwuiae mierfnoiiM with lh« Uberty of the lul lou litmbiJo. 

imie ilui the utMin of the Owtennnem in the nnttci i» nreniy e irtpeme tn ih* 
eencrtl of ihe wonirj. wttkh. btt* n»« i» Iwbm. 4 tmRb^U iIk ^bi^ 

tiwn, midrr the Mthuritr *4 the U*, L»f ealititt oaigei whUh ■» w miiEh oppoied la the 
♦pWi of the WiiUlti Jfbiwja* t* 111 ihei hetl iBlrrwti of usariy." 

Now, if anyone were to be so foolish or so unjust as to 
talk at this time of day of territories "lapsing into bar¬ 
barism" on being made over to Native rule, surely we 
might point to this marvellous record of prosperity anfl* 
progress, and ask where in British India wc can Ix-at It I 
No one could possibly be less inclined than myseU to 
minimise, iti any way or in any degree whatever, the 
glorious achievements of my own fellow-countrj'men in 
India—they are, and must always be, the source of un¬ 
bounded pride and gratification to every Englishman. But 
it is only a poor pride that can regard the bdittling of the 
achievements of others as necessary to the proper ap¬ 
preciation of those of our own race- In Mysore City I 
have myself inspected a High-caste Girls School of some 
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400 pupils, all ladies of some social post don \ and 1 was 
then forced to admit that I had never seen such a clear 
indication of advanced civilisation and eniigHtenmcint in 
any city of British India. We have not yet attained to 
the point of having a " Representative Assembly ’’ of the 
popular nature of that addressed by Sir Slieshadri Iyer, 
And I can bear personal testimoity to the efficiency of the 
Paminc-rclief arrangements that were provided by the 
Nizams Government, under the Nawab Azam Yar Jang, 
in the Raichorc Doab In 1S92. It Is clearly not a question 
of “lapsing into barbarism it is a question of honourable 
and not unequally matched competition between English^ 
men and Indians. 

In this pa(>cr I have confined my remarks mainly to one 
particularly strong case for reform and redress tn our 
Protectorate relations—that of our unjust retention of the 
Benirs, I have alluded also to the hard measure meted 
out to the My.<iore State in arranging the terms of the 
rendition. 1 see that Dr, Leitncr, who is certainly not 
biased in favour of Kashmir, lends the weight of his 
great Frontier experience to complaints of our treat¬ 
ment of that Ally. These, and many other points that are 
pressed on the attention of the careful student of Indian 
aflairs. cannot be dealt with at the fag-end of an article 
that has already grown too long. But the Viceroy has in 
his own hands, by a very' wise and proper arrangement, 
the portfolio of ” Foreign afialm'—that is. of our relations 
with the Indian Princes: and all these things will Cioiflt 
before 11 is Excellency in due ooume, who will assuredly 
deal with them tn the spirit of Jeremy Bentham’s maxim. 
** Bad faith is atway^s bad policy." 

Cautcwi Cw*. Dk. 4. iSfj, 
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A UNMViiKSITY FOR BURMA. 

Bv TJIK Hos, Mk. JtfSTlCK Jardiue:. 

FUlt P»taiidait of ibe Bum* ikxud of Educaiion. 

The demand of the Eciucaiional Board of Burma for 
incorporation as a University at Rangoon merits the 
notice of statesmen, U is one of a series of acts which, 
during the last decade or two. Jiave emljodied the aspira¬ 
tions of the Province towards completer institutions. There 
has been talk of a petition if> get Burma created a Crown 
Colony, separaiotl from India, as was done in the case oi 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements. Many endeavours 
have been made by the mercantile and legal communities, 
backed by the highest officials, to obtab a local High 
Court, and so do away with the costly sj-stcni of appeals 
to Calcutta. These proposals have however not met with 
popular enthusiasm or support; and it is doubtful whether 
they will be realised within measurable time. But the 
idea of a University has been hailed with favour by the 
people, if wc may judge by the public meetings, held in 
the cities and large towns, to strengthen the hands of the 
Board of Education. 

The immediate cause of the agitation was the reduction 
by the University of Calcutta, of the number of local centres 
of ejcamination of candidates, against the advice of the 
Board and the Director of Government Education, There 
are but scanty means for forming a sound Judgment whether 
the authorities in Bengal or those b Burma were in the 
right. The issue li^ I think, immaterial, as the real causes 
of the movement are deeper and more interesting. 1‘hcy 
concern chiefly the two great educative agencies, the order 
of Burman Buddhist monks and the Christian missions: 
hut they touch also the whole literary and technical develop¬ 
ment. and therefore must be studied along with the history- 
of education in Burma. The Director of Education leads 
the new movement, in company with the Chief Justice, and 
my venerable friend, the learned Bishop Bigandet- 
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Buddhism differs from BraJinianiam in iu strong leanings 
to equal! tjr, its dislike of caste disci net ions, its contempt for 
superstitions, and its ofiening the fountains of knowledge to 
all. According to all accounts the Buddhist monks, as 
common school musters, have deserved well of the people* 
As in older Christendom, a hop' school was and is 
attached to ever}' monastjer}'. Thus when the State s}’stem 
of schools began, the officials found a fairly educated people, 
supporting an ancient and indigenous sj-stem of schools, In 
which not only the three R s, bm also the national hdigion 
:incl morality were taught. Vears ago it was shown by 
statistics that in matters of common schooling, Burma stood 
intermediate . between itdgiuin and Austria. About the 
year 1720, the Pope sent liaFlan missionaries to Burma, 
w’ho at once began starting schools of a most practical 
kind, mduding even tcclinical ciasses. About a century 
biter, the American Baptists, wldi the Judsons as pioneers, 
entered on the same held; and these two great agencies 
have ever since extreiseri a widening inOuence on the 
country. The Church of England and other denominations 
have also joined in the work with much success. The 
grantdn-aid system brought all the religious schools into 
line; and the results of this devoted labour were the same 
as in India. To supply the demand for higher education, 
Itcbools began to turn into colleges ; and questions arose 
which neither the University at Calcutta nor the local 
Government tifficiala, could settle to the general saiLsfac- 
imn. At length about ten years ,Tgo Sir C. Bernard went 
the next stage, by creating the Educational Board to 
manage education. Thus officials. Buddhists, missionaries 
and Dthera interested in learning were brought together at 
the same table. This Institution has worked ever since 
most successfully, ft has conduettd all the local examitia^ 
tinns* including those for the Bar and the public sm-ice; 
dispensed the grants-in-aid; and established a college and 
a Free Library, full of learned and other books* As with 
the missionaries, so with the Buddhist monks; having 
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represenudon on the Board, the voluntary agencies have 
worked in most friendly agreement with the State; while 
the quarrels between the religious and secular viewH of 
things, which have desolated Belgium and obtruded into 
the London School Board, have never been waged in 
Burma. 

In the meantime the conquest of Upper Burma has 
disestablished the Buddhist Church, to which of course the 
^>cople cling: and with the Dalt of ancient and venerated 
institutions, there arises a longing for others, new hut 
stately. Hence a golden opportunity occurs for some 
statc:sman like Mountstttart Elphinstone of Bombay; or 
those ocher rulers of India, who. In the very year of the 
Mutiny, created the older Universities. Some means 
must be found of upholding the general respect for the 
monastery schools; and there will he need of tact and 
forbearance to induce the clergy to graft the science of the 
West on the religious morals of the East, 

The misstonanes and monks, having had a potent \'oicc 
In all maiters of education since the Board was started, feel 
more keenly thtm ever their exclusion from all direct in¬ 
fluence over the University at Calcutta, from which Rangoon 
is 800 miles distanf, involving a voyage of four da)'3 each 
way and great expense. This inconveoieoce Is more felt 
by men living up country in the wtldsu Distance alone 
would justify the University in refraining to appoint men 
in Burma to its Senate : and most of the misslonarJes and 
Buddhists in Burma will admit that they have no claim to 
meddle witli aHuirs in Bengal, the two countries being so 
difTerent in their development, race^. languages, rellginns 
and habits. The Rev. John Marks, D.D„ Warden of 
the Church of England College, a man loremost in 
all questions of education, has objected to the Bengali 
Baboos of the Calcutta Senate having anything to say to 
Burma. The Buddhist monks do not write to the news- 
l>apcr3, but their feelings and objections must he verj- 
much stronger. To the learned Buddhist, Pali is the 
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sacrwl language: It is also the source of the rellgicm and 
morality taught to the children. But what can a Bengali 
Brahman care for Buddhism ? To him Sanskrit is like the 
chief wife or the ftrst'bom son* married or begotten from 
motives of duty* Pali, if he studies it at alt, is only a 
second string to his bow. All Indian Literature, legal or 
ptdlosnphical, is lmhued with Buddhism before the iJunaan.'i 
vvit) adopt it. Again, the local and hardly known literature 
of the Hurmans themselves, of the Talaings, the Shans ' 
and other tribes can only receive development in Burma: 
alt that viw know of it is due to monks and missionaries* 
ntnl a few local scholars who have made Burma their own, 
like the late Dr* Forehhammet and Professor James Gray* 

I think the authorities ought to see to it. that the narional 
fttling, which alwayj surrounds the literature, is not ignored 
or treated with unlearned Indifferertoe. While the settled 
rtcuiral policy of the British Government in the Indian 
Empire exclivdcs it from active interference in matters 
religious, it is not reejuired to be nnsympathetic; and if we 
may judge from the tenor of the literature issuing from the 
Mission presses, there is no desire in Burma to undervalue 
what the Buddhist teachers have done. Indeed I remember 
that it was through the kindly encouragement of a Christian 
missionary, tliat the monks were induced to attend the 
opening of the Library by Sir C* Bernard: and most men of 
reflection think, that the religious influence is the only one. 

can really deal with the prevalence of gambling and 
sonitar vices among the young. No statesman in Burma 
has yet advised that Buddhism should be left out in the cold : 
and a few monks or laymen of learning would add to the 
dignity of a Senate, as they do at present to the Board. The 
same principles apply to the Missionaries, they being as a 
class the piDncers of Western learning, and the men btsi 
acxiuaintcd with the daily control of colleges. They are 
w^out nval in their care of such backward races as the 
Kar^s; and from them more than from any other body, 
the imijctiis to the higher learning must come. How 
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greatly this ts needled is a commonplace m the mouths of 
all, who know the general deficiency in medical or legal 
study, or the difficulty of getting competent hands to man 
the subordinate official service.. There are hardly any 
Burman graduates in any Faculty. 

If there were no Universities in Ireland, and degrees 
were given (ram London only, the local Catholics and 
Presbyterians being excluded from the Senate, we would 
have a parallel to the academical position of Burma. But 
the distances are greater between Bengal and Burma ; and 
the peoples have different languages, creeds and characters. 
It would be more exact to imagine the higher education of 
Spain or Portugal, as being under the control of London. 
The questions raised now by the Board of Education, are — 
why should not the se\'eo millions of Bunna have a Univer- 
sity of their own? why should not the Butmans develop 
themselves and thdr learning in their own way? The 
obstacle is not the want of money, as the Board report 
that the new departure will require no increased grant. A 
respectable minority is averse to the change' but the only 
published argument against it is the usual plea for delay, 
that the time has not yet come. T his plea was used ad 
HausttiJtt against even tlie present Board in its hrst lustrum t 
and was al ways met vrith the reply, that on the foundations 
of the Board, the Univerelty of the future, was being 
reared \ and to me at least, it seems suspicious, after the 
Board has been crowned with success, tl)at the prophets of 
evil should so soon refurbish the arguments out of the old 
debates, in order to bind Burma more tightly to Bengal, 
They ignore the necessity which exists in Burma of having 
some great institudon where the Elurmans and tiic British, 
clerical and lay, official or non-official, may meet on terms 
of respect and esteem. For this purpose, as a long ex¬ 
perience in the University of Bombay convince-s me. there 
is nothing like a Republic of Letters. 
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TtiK results of this importaiit o^x^ration arc now before ilte 
public in the form of 2 Farliameniary Bluebook of the 
modest dimensions of less than three hundred pages, 1 n 
these narrow limits is contained a mass of informatidn 
regarding the people of India, digested with admirable 
lucidity, and ck pounded in a style so attractive as to make 
even the driest details Interesting. The following r^iid 
soTvc)' takes note only of the salient points, for derails the 
reader is referred to the report itself; 

The first thing that strikes an old Indian official is the 
absence of any mention of opposition on the part of the 
natives. If thb really means that no opposition was met 
with, it is very satisfactory aa showing remarkable progress 
in appreciation of the objects of their rulers b)' the people 
at laigc. In 187*1 when we conk the first census that had 
any claim to be considered genera], ifie most absurd rumevurs 
were rife. Children were to be killed to obtain thdr blood 
for this or that purpose, or were to be buri^ alive to ensure 
the stability of some public building: women were to be 
carried off as wives for the British soldiers; the whole 
population was to be forcibly convened to Christianity ; 
and so forth. Ai the second census in tSSt there was less 
of this ignorant opposllion. but even then the Snnthab were 
disquieted by idle mmours and it was necessary to take the 
census in their hills during the da)ft{rne when their women 
were sent an-ay into the jungle, and a cotipfe of regiments 
had 10 be ftromcnaded through the district to ensure tran¬ 
quillity. On the present occasion we hear nothing of such 
opposition, and the actual enumeration of the whole country 
took only four hours of the night of the abth February. 
The results showing a total of about 3S7 million persons 
were compiled with such expedition and accuracy that they 
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were [>uliliahed within five weeks from the date of the 
eensus with a difference of only five persons in every 
thousand, or one-half j>er cent., from the finally corrected 
returns. 

The actual figures for the total population are 387.223431 
or, including French and Portuguese possesstona and some 
wild and frontier tracts estimated rather than actually 
counted, 289,187.316 or about one-fifth of the total popula¬ 
tion of the globe as at present computed. Of thb uiial. 
77 per cent, or 3211173,952 is the population of the territory 
under direct British rule, and 23 per cent or 66,050.479 
that of the feudatory and dependent States; a proportion 
which strikingly recallii old flanjit Singh's prophecy, sa^ idl 
ho jdegd — \x will all become red.* 

Descending to provincial details we find the following 
figures; 


jx 1 ** 

\V, nad Oudh 

j, Modm 

4 . Planj4ib 

5. Bombay and Smdh 

6 . Central Pmvifi«js 

7 . Bumiah — 

0. Other t'nwmces* ... 


71,346,91^7 ca 14'^4 per eenl. of sll India. 
46,905,053 „ l6'JJ n 

35,630.440 „ ta'4<j „ w 

jiOvS6fi,847 „ 7-09 « 

*#1.857,04+ fi‘56 rt n 

l<jL,; 54 ti 94 .. i' 7 S 

7,603*560 „ i'66 » „ 

9 , 176.695 « J‘w - >* 


It may be interesting to note that Bengal, the largest of 
the provinces is er|ua] In area to the whole United Kingdoni 
with a second Scotland thrown in. and in population to the 
U nited States of America including Mexico. Madras equals 
in size Pnissia and Sa.xony and in population those two 
kingdoms with Wurtemburg added. Bombay is as large 
and as populous as Spain, Holland and Norway, while the 
Panjab and Sindh are about equivalent to Austria-Hungary 
and the North West Provinces and Oudh to the German 
Empire. 

In examining the distribution of the population the 
principal characteristic is its generally rural type. Large 

- In most mupt of Itnlia British poswsrioia «t coloiiwIfcJ- 
t Assam, the Bemm, Ajmer. Curg, Aden, BiJadiulJm, the AndMuo*. ete 
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towns are Few and far between, and the small weekly 
mailtets so common everywhere have prevented the rise of 
small towns, in England per cent, of the population is 
found to reside in 182 towns of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwaids. In India there are 227 towns of that aze, but 
only 4’84 per cenL of the people reside in them.. In all 
this ^’ast area there are only 28 towns with a population of 
mure than iqo,qoOl Including its numerous suburbs, the 
exclusion of which from its loxal is as absurd as it would 
be to exclude Southwath or Kensington from t-ondon, the 
metropolis Calcutta has 961,670 or very dose on one 
mitlion mhabltants. Bombay, the second city in the empire, 
has 821,764. No other town hits more than half this 
Itojiuliition, In the rural areas the average number of 
persons to the square mile b for the whole of India. 1S4, 
but this is the mean of a very wide range of figures. In 
northern Behar where the greatest density of population 
exists, as many as 930 to the square mile (Saran district) 
and In upper Buimah os few os 4 {Khyndwm} are found. 
There does not seem to be any tendency on the pan of the 
rural populatloa to migrate Into towns. The cultivator is 
intensely attached to his native village and even when 
com[M;I]cd to leave it for a time in search of a livclihtxid. 
he Invariably returns there as soon as possible. The 
ordinary habits and customs of daily life are 10 a Hindu 
matters of religion, and it is only in a village chat he can 
find the open air and space which his habits require. Even 
bis towns are more like large villages than towns. It is 
not probable that for a long time to came there will be any 
great ttugration of the people. Only a very few districts 
are as yet at all congested, and even In them all efforts 10 
induce the people 10 migrate have utterly failed. Moreover 
although tlte tendency of British administration is to protect 
life against conditions inimical to it—war, famine and sick¬ 
ness: and although the number of children annually born 
js very large, still the resources of the country are so 
enormous, and with the exception of agriculture, as yet so 
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lEidc txpbrtid, that h seems firobafale tlrac the soil will be 
able for a long to come 10 support the population. 

With regaril to the occupations of the people -some 
clifhcuSty was c.'tfjerienoed in obtaining acciirate informa¬ 
tion. One fact however stands out prominently. Persons 
occupied in owning, farming, and cultivating, land amount 
to 03 per cent, or nearly twiMhirds of the total population. 
.Another significant fact is that persons who have property 
which makes it unnecessary for them to work for their 
bread amount only to i93j* 9' than one-twentleih 

per cent. It is the absence of a cultivated and leisured 
chat retards the development of the country. As 
however the figures under this head are admittedly im¬ 
perfect it will perhaps be lieiter not to attempt to draw 
inferences from them. We pass to what will be to many 
the most interesting section of the Report—the cthno* 
graphical distribution of the people. This is treated under 
tlve three great heads cf I-angunge, Religion, and Caste. 
Under the first head the figures arc not quite complete, 
and where there are so very many dialects it is impossible 
to expect that igriDrani enumerators should in all cases 
return them correctly, or that the Superintendents of 
Provinces though bighly-cducaied gentlemen shotild have 
studied the science of Philology- sufiiciently to enable thi-m 
to discriminate the mass of languages and dialects ^curatdy. 
The list of languages comprises 80 in all. but this includes 
Ruropcan languagpes as English, French, and German, and 
any language spoken by travellers, or temporary residents. 
There :tre also many inaccuradca in classification, as where 
Marwari which is a mere dialect of Hindi is netumed as a 
separate language, or Urdit as a distinct language from 
HiSdi. But perhaps a really scientific classification could 
only be ^peeled from trained philologists. As the figures 
stand Hindi is /aaif In Indian languages being 

spoken by 89 millinns. Bengali comes next with 41 millions: 
next, iKUnafAf arc Telugu with 19 and Marathi with 
18. millions rttspectivcly. On the whole this section of the 
report is the least satisfactory of the work. 
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Under the head of rdigton the (principal fact is that more 
than cent, of the population call themselves Hindus. 

What Hinduism Ls is difficult to say and the difficulty h not 
much diminlsJicd by the remarks in the report. It Is at any 
rate far fretm correct to describe it as •' primarily and. hb* 
torically the antithesis of IsUm.*' Hinduism In almost its 
present shajM- certainly existed in Rdi force before a slngie 
Muslim trod the shores of India; Muhamad Kasim found 
it in Sindh on his first expedition very much in the same 
form as that in which it exists ai the present day. But a 
census report is hardly the proper place for discussin^^ the 
origin and development of a vast and complicated rdigmus 
system. After the ao; millions of Hindus, come next in 
number 5; million Musufmans. 9 million wild tribes pro- 
fe^ing rchgtons grouped under the not very intt^ligihlc or 
suitable title of Animism, 7 millron Buddhists, nearly 3 
million Sikhs, a million and a half .of Jams, and upwards 
of a million Christians, more than half of whom arc 
Romiin Catholics. Of the Musulnians who m.mber about 
one fifth of the whole population, a large majoritj- are con¬ 
verted It md us. for the process of conversion which heran 
with the first Mahomedan invasions is still at work in 
Eastern Bengal and probably in other provinces also. So 
steadily and continucKJsly has this process gofje on that in 
the present ccnsiis the Musulmans in Bengal amount lu 2* 
milh^s nut of 71. or about one third, and in the eastern 
disirtct^i they are conddeiahly mon; tfian half ihe popu- 
iation A more turned and generous diet, the absence of 
^ild inarrrages. and of prohibition of widow-mamuge, com- 
bme to premote longevity and fecundity and it is therefore 
surpmme find that the growth of the population is 
abww-mally rapid among this class. The Panjab comes 
next m order of .Musatman population, with u millions or 

111 1 total. In Kashmir 

l.^.a they form a very small minority. Of thHevI 
mitlmns of Buddhms six and nine-tenths are of cour^- fe 
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Burmah; gf the two miDton Chnstians one ami three 
quarters arc in Madras and about 300,000 in Bengal, 
while Bombay has 161,770 and Burmah 130,763- The 
Chnstlan ix^pulation, however, includes 247,790 or more 
than one-tenth of Europeans and Eurasians, leaving in 
round numbers two mittion native converts. 

En considering the question of caste the census Com¬ 
missioner has not been able to avoid the temptation of 
theorizing on so fascinating a subject, with the result that it is 
not ver)' easy without protracted study to make out what 
principle has tieen followed in the Census, The confusion 
bctw*een a man’s caste and his actual occupation which 
troubled ns so much in former census-taking Is here still 
further complicated by an artificial division called " functional 
classification " under whlclt Rajputs appear In the amazing 
^josttion of ** A. Agricultural and Pastoral. I. Mihtar)'' and 
dominant/' and Brahmans as a caste disappear altogether, 
with the eitception of some 14 mil I ion entered as Priests 
Tvhich can be only a very small portion of this numerous 
and pre-eminent caste. In fact by this ill-judged manner 
of treating the subject, ih" figures for caste come to be 
little more than those for occupation somewhat dtflerentiy 
arranged, and this chapter of the report reads Jike a con- 
dexisatton from the various provincial reports made witliout 
sufficient knowledge of the subject. There are mauy 
assertions which |f taken literally can only be considered 
aa absolute error^, while there are others which without 
isome e.vplanafion are uninttlligiblt: 10 anyone who has 
lived long in India and knows the people welL 

Another chapter is devoted to education. From it wc 
leant that twelve millions can read and write, while j 
millions are learning, and 246 millions are entirely ilEiteraie. 
Those who are distressed by these figures may derive 
some comfort from learning lliat in the Census of iSHi 
the illiterates were 95*20 per cent, whereas now they are 
only 94*44 an increase of *76 or 21 mitlions. This is some¬ 
thing though not perhaps very much. The Census Coni- 
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missioner is, however, in error as regards the education 
imparled at vHtage schoals, which he says does not include 
reading or writing but merely the leaitiing by heart of 
portions of the Kuran or of Hindu Scriptures. The real 
fact is that in the open-air viilage pdih-sdias or schools by 
whatever name locally known, reading, writing and the 
elements of arithmetic—the “ three R‘s " in facl-^are very 
efncienily taught, and are not, as Mr. Baines asserts, for¬ 
gotten in afierdife. 

Of the 15 millions who are returned as " [iterate " and 
“learning," approximately three quarters of a milUnn only 
arc females. Small as this proportion is, it is nevertheless 
an increase, upon the last census, of about one in a thousand \ 
for wlicrtias in rS8i four females in every thousand were 
literate or learning, there are now six, Among the higher 
castes in Bengal, and among the Paisjs, instances arc now 
not uncommon of ladies being not merely taught, but highly 
educated; and both races can boast of really talented 
authoresses. These are only small beginnings, but they are 
full of hojj^e \ 

“ A licfim in dfljJuusfi, Jtt it grow." 

The entire number of natives returned as knowit^ English 
is only 386,000 and this includes schoolboys. Only per 
cent, of these reach the Universities and the results of the 
University examinations still further reduce the number. 
It is startling to find that of every humlred students who- 
presented themsdves for Matriculation at the three great 
Universities 5i failed In Calcutta, 73 in Madras and 74 in 
Bombay, Of the smsdl proportion that succeed in getting 
in, 54 per cent. In Calcutta, a6 per cenL in Madras and 51 in 
Bombay failed to graduate. As a result the really educated 
iwpulaibn amounis to 213 iliousand out of 287 millions, or 
less than one in a thousand. 

There are many other interesting topics suggested by 
the census figures sucJi as (hose of the proportions of the 
sexes, marriap, femTile iiifaniicidc and the like, hut over 
all these subjects iherc hovers an uncertainty a.s to the 
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accttracy of the figures ■which deprives them of much of 
their value. Undoubtedly among many sections of the 
population there is a strong tendency to conceal all matters 
relating to their females, while among others a con¬ 
temptuous carelessness leads to incorrect returns. It b 
disappointing not to have clearer light on the extent to 
which polygamy, polyandry, the ieviraie, and fei^e 
infantidde still exist, though to a great extent localized. 
Widow marrii^e is far commoner than was supposed, but 
very early marriages are still too much the rule especially 
among Hindus, and as a consequence of the wraparative 
shortness of life among natives of all ports ol India, the 
number of widows b abnormally large. The number of 
males who reach the age of 60 in India is only 4 S P^ 
against 7$ in England and irS$ln France; for females 
the figure is only 5'S8 against y S for England and 12*5 
for France. 

In conclusion it must be observed that with a country so 
varied in all its conditions as India a general report ts of 
Jess practical value than a series of provincial reports, not 
only because the latter are able to enter more into detail, 
white in the former important matters have to be boded 
down to almost nothing, but because the supennicndents 
of operations in the different provinces being possessed of 
great local knowledge and familiarity with the people arc 
better able to Judge of the significance of the figures than 
one who, however eminent and skilful, only looks at them 
from a distance and can only take a genera! view of them. 
With all these drawbacks however the Report submitted to 
Parliament b a vety able record oi an excellently performed 

task. 




COW-KILLJNG RIOTS,SEDITIOUS PAMPHLETS 

AND THE INDIAN POLICE, 


In the lull that precedes a. storm vessels liave been known 
to escape by good steering. It would be well if the 
critics of my paper on the cow-fctlling riots, were to study 
the question with which it deals by tlie aid of my sugges* 
tk>ns and with the light of the authorlites. SunnL Shiah 
and European, which I quote. Indeed, this will have to 
he done (f Lord Lansdowne’s parting Resolution of firing 
Into riotous crowds with hall, iostcad of blank cartridge, 
without apparently any previous warning, is not to become 
a reality in a country which he found in peace and leaves in 
a panic Englishmen and Natlvt^ of whatever creed, pro¬ 
vident they are believers and of good birth, have now to 
consult .md act together in the interests of fieace, or I ndia 
will be endangered by those Reformers who are worrying 
it into revolt Official and native opinion, of wery shade, 
is no longer consulted as fully and fairly ar. it was in the 
conservative and patriarchal days. The Government of 
India no longer decides on what it has fully examined, but 
leaves the decision of vital questions to irresponsible opinion 
in England, or is guided by the sudden impulses of hall- 
knowledge, or this, the much-vaunted Speech of Lord 
Lansdowne on the cow-kTlling riots is an instance. 

The s^Jcech as telegraphed to the Twiet erra in implying 
that cow-killing is '*the ritual which Muhammadans have 
ever followed/’ though it advises them not to do iio 
ostentatiously, whilst it leaves a standing grievance to the 
Hindus in the announcement that "ibe slaughter of kine 
for the [jurposc of sacrifice, or for food, will never bo put 
A Stop to." He admits that he cannot " fathom the intensity 
of the feelings of affection and veneration with which, the 
majority of Indians regard the cow " and yet he dwells on 
the incongruities and the inconsistencies of their creed “ 
and he actually places the sacrificial slaughter of cows, so 
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unusual to lluhammadan countries, on the same level with 
the “deep faith which carries Muhammadan pilgrims to 
Mecca^" where indeed alone the sacrifice of ati animal is 
prescribed, Its sacrifice elsewhere heiag more a matter of 
nterltorious practue or tradition (^u/rwir/) than of absolute 
rHisims ohli^i^tioH, Finalijr. worse than alJ» he seems 
it> suggest, entirely from a European standpoint that 
“(Jd and wom*ont cows be protected against the horrors 
of a lifvgcring death/’ whereas, the verj* object of the 
Hindus is to enable them to linger on till they die. That 
in the face of such a display of unconscious prejudice 
against the Hindus and against what the Hindus consider 
to be as sacred as the life of a mother, I..ord Lans- 
downe could expect Hindus to behevc in the impartiality 
of Government, seents to be a singular instance of self- 
deception. Tfierc is, however, this much to be said for the 
speech, that it Is a disavowed of the policy of dividt 4 t impcra 
which is no longer applicable to India, but which, ac all 
limes and by all conquering nations is the inevitable means 
by which a foreign minority has subdued a majority. When 
1 came to the Punjab, the traditions of displacing the 
Muhammadan from the teacher's chair, still existed, and 
Hinduswere favored and 1 remember that when I deploy 
the dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans, which 
fed to the burning of Multan, that a Secreian- to (^vem- 
ment was astonished at my knowing so Hide that in such 
dissensions consisted the secret of British success. 1 his 
view, never really shared by rulers of knowtedge and 
power, is now happily obsolete and 1 am glad to find that 
Mr. Topper in his " Indian Ptoiectoraie " recommends our 
seeking to bring about union and co-operation among our 
fellow* subjects of wbatet'cr creed for the better and stronger 
government of India. At the same time. 1 cannot help 
feeling that, to judge from recent events, the gulf between 
rulers and ruled is widening rather ihan dosing. This 
seems 10 me due almost entirely to the spread of English 
education and ideas which have caused a dass of oute^tes 
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from every ^vhcu^^ to imite on the eommon ground of dis* 
content and to interpose ttiemselves between the people 
and the English officiab. Most native .States manage to 
keep the peace between their Mubarntnadan and Hindu 
subjects, i]uiic irrespective of whether either one reli^on 
or the other ?b In the majority. At Prabas Pathan the want 
of pltabiitty of a native Minister of “ the new School ** 
seeniia to have brought about the disturbances which had 
their echo In the riots of Bombay; but these riois were not 
caused by the disorders that preceded them elsewhere^ but 
were, among other incidents to which I have referred^ 
partly due to the same provocation that had produced the 
riots of 1S51 and 1874, nasTHi\y certain rcpnsimla' 

/ions which dragged the Prophet Muhammad into contempt 
and the source of which must, or should, be known to the 
Police. These pictures, and not pamphlets written in 
languages that the Muhammadans do not read, alone could 
appeal lo the eye and rouse jjopulor passion, tiui is always 
at fever-point during, and shortly after, the Muharram. It 
is significant that in the so-called seditious juimphlcts 
written by Muhammadans, there is no. rcrercnce whatever 
to cow-killing, or to the attempts of Hindus to Interfere 
with the consumption of beef by Muhammadans, as was 
alleged by the Police, A letter from Bombay written by a 
competent aviihority states on behalf of the uliammadans; 
“ The price of beef here ranges from 1 anna a ib, for the 
very poorest to 2 annas or j 4 annas (not gram fed). Mutton 
2 to 3 annas per ib.. Goat i i to lii annas per lb. Though 
beef is cheaper, it b not liked and seldom eaten, ejtcept by 
the very poorest, and oven these would rather go without 
it, as it is considered healing and far from tasty. I n the 
countiy, beef-eaters are despised, be they Tich or poor. 
The average Muhammadan in Bombay would cat meat 
about once a week or once a fortnight and by preference 

goaL The wealthy would hive it daily and they also 
prefer goat," 

Another writer points out that there are two kinds of 
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Muli^jncisjclaii butchers at Bombay, the " Bakr butchers 
■who ooly slaughter sheep and goats (Here " Bakr c!«irly 
stands for ■* Bakrr’ = *'goatnot for *'Baqr.’* the <^otic 
Arabic for "kmc")and the despised class of GdPKttsdh 
or Cow-buicheis. The latter, however, on great general 
festivals, such as the Jubilee or on Hindu sacred days, 
abstain from killing kine, in deference to Hindu reeling. 

It may also be observed that, in no country, are cows 
preferentially killed for food In England it is a very 
"low-class trade.” The meat is lean and stringy. It 
is only in India where Coninictors supply our Conunis- 
sariat with cowdieef, instead of the more expensive and 
nutritious ox-beef, Uiat cows are slaughtered out of all 
proportion to oxen. The Cow-protection Societies, there- 
lore, in buying up cows, raise the price and lessen the 
profit to the contractor Further, when cows are driven 
any great distance to Cantonments, it often happens that the 
oxen of Zamindam follow them and have to be rescued, 
which a row or they are lost to their owmers, Why, 

however, the peace of India should be endangered by 
greedy contractors who give cow-Hesh to our troops 
of the ox-beef of old England. 1 fail to see as little 
as why we should make it such a point to eat beef at all 
in India- An Indian newspaper accuses me and other 
Indhn Officials and Missiomuries of cowardice for refusing 
to eat beef or pork in India, but it seems to me a cheap 
courage that would oHend the feelings of an unresisting 
people, and 1 prefer to reserve any courage I may bav^e 
10 exploring dangerous ooumries. “ Woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh,*' and 1 cannot help hoping 
that the motives of politeness and humanity which are 
supposed to guide our relations to others in England 
will enable us to control ourselves also in Indb so as to 
be more fit to control others* In olden times a single 
European ofiicial, a wcU-intentioned RIaulvh a teamed 
Pandit, a benevolent Rms could have settled such a ques¬ 
tion as that of cow-killing, .Are wc now, after several 
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cencuries of Indian rule, to offer the shameful sight to 
astonished Europe of ahooting down a trrowd of people 
frightened about their religion, and largely composed of 
passers-hy and spectators, even if some of them have sticks ? 
Indeed, it seems as if we intended to pave the way for a 
Russian dominion of India 

ft wiU be observed that I object to the slaughter of a 
rew*, because Siicrilegtous to idindus and unnecessary to 
IMuhammadans and Europeans, A cow is specifically 
“Baqra/" in Arabic, not which is the equivalent 

for cattle and includes both ox and <;ow. The chapter of 
the Koran on the Gbw is called ''Sum-ubBaqrat" and 
Ignorant Muhammadans do fjot advance their cause by 
dropping the feminme termination, which occun five times 
in tliai Chapter wherever the cow ig mentioned. 

Two objections, however, deserve notice. One that 
learned Maulvis in India cannot issue ‘‘auihoHtative 
Fetwas" on questions connected with the r*d sacrifice hut 
that the Sheikh^ul-Uldm alone can do so. The other that 
Moses is stated in the Koran to have ordered the lews to 
sacrifice a and that iheixfort, the sacnfice of a cow 
at the Muhammadan I d is lawful, if not obligatory. I 
myself referred to the latter staiemen! in my last paper, 
but a story' of what Moses told die Jews to do in order to 
discover a murder is obviously not in itself a ttJigiouH 
injunciioii by Muhammad to his follower, especially when 
the whole hlstoiy^ of the Td and the fects and arguments 
m my bst paper render my exposition of the festival and 
of the saenfice of a cow not being obligatory in its celebra¬ 
tion. ii^futable. f must, however, refer to the muwoncep. 
tion of the Piontfr and Indiaii Daily A wr, including their 
ituslim informants, as to the nature of a "Fetwa '* on 
matte^ of p^ctice and as to the alleged spiritual power of 
2 in the interpretation of doctrine. This 

official IS n« an “infallible" Pope and even the Pope is 

not tnst 1 e except when he pronounces on disputed 
docinnal points cr iaihtdrd. 
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The Shencb'ul-Isldnit although a teamed man, is 

not always so and his opinion is liable to he over-ridden 
by men who have made Theology their special study. He 
is a mere functionary of the Sultan of Turkey and is 
rarely long in Office. I have known .several and thirteen 
years ago \ had a discussion with one of them on a 
Muhammadan religious question, in which. I believe, he 
was candid and generous enough to admit my interpreta¬ 
tion. Besides, his opinion, how*ever weighty, could only 
influence the Sunnis and not the Shiahs, who have thidr 
Mujtahids. These, indeed, are great spintua! guides, 
whilst among Sunnis it is die comensus Jideliam that hnalfy 
decides. As little would the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, though deserving of the most respectful con¬ 
sideration, necessarily silence any Christian believer or, per¬ 
haps, a better Theologian than himself or. If it did have 
this resule, would it eatend beyond the Anglican Branch 
of even the Protestant Church. Any ’''believer” can 
argne a question with the Sheikh-u )-1 slim, just as any 
Christian, clergyman or layman, can contradict, or even 
controvert the Archbishop, not only on doctrine but even 
on questions of ritual. At the same time, just as an 
educated Minister of a Ciiristian denomination can intluence 
for good the more ignorant members of hts congregation, 
so con also a learned MauEvl issue lo his co-religionists an 
authoritative exposition or " Fetwa ** of what is really 
required at the I'd festival, without any reference whatever 
to the Shellch-uJ-lsUin, who would be much scandalised 
if he. and not the Komn or sacretl tradition, were invoked 
by any Muhammadan preacher or teacher as the hnal 
authority on any religious question. 1'he Pioneer suggests 
my influencing the Shcikh'ul-lslilm to prohibit cow-killing 
m all Muhammadan countries in connection with the I’d 
sacrifice, but why he should, even If he could, prohibit it 
in countries in which it causes no offence, or why every 
decent Muhammadan in India should not discourage it in 
the interests of peace, passes my comprehension. 
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At the beginning of my iast paper on the “ ConF-killbg 
riots I expressly stateJ that “ the slatigbtef of a t&a) was 
by no means i^li^atory Muhammadans " on the occasion 
of " tile great festival of God” miscalletl the “ Baqr^I'd" 
in India; that lo sacrifice on the I'd at all was " a practice" of 
the Prophet M uhiimmadt but that the liigh^t Authorities 
difiered as to its being indispensable; that in most 
Muhammadan countries, sheep, goats or camcK but rarely 
cows were sicrificed and that in India it would be desirable, 
as a mat ter of good feeling, If the sacrifice of cows among 
Muhammadans and their consumption among Europeans 
were minimired or Jess ostentatious, I finally asked, 
iliouj^ ! had more than hinted, why Muhammadans were 
the first to attack ihe Hindus at Bombay I 

7 b ih's I have t'tuiiitti m reply, but I have 

instead been accused of asserting that Muhammadans were 
not allvtued by the Kordn to sacrifice cows, which is a very 
different statement from mine that this was not abiigatnry. 
Some English and Muhammadan Journalists, unacquainted 
with Arabic and the history of the I'd sacrifice, which I 
^mmunicated to them, mrst^uoted and misconstrued what 
was intended for their instruction. To this rule, the 
Bmtbay UaxetU, the Statesman and other Anglo-Indian 
papers that study que^ioos rather than persons, and all 
Hindu publications, formed an exception, for which not 
only 1. but also the Government and peoples of India 
ought to be gmtefu], for we are Falling on to evil days 
winch are precipitated by certain organs of misled or mis¬ 
leading public opinion.” 

It was also curious to observe how nearly everybody 
debited hE own pet*averslon with being the cause of the 
riots. A medical Knight attributed them to the rising in¬ 
dignation of the c 84 millions of India at the possible abolj. 
turn of the Opium Monopoly ; an Anglo-Indian dearly saw 
the h^d of tiu* - Ikibus ” in them or of those membere of the 
t o*i ationa] Congress who themselves eat beef; a Lord 
pointed to the hungry Muhammadan masses rushing to 
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save their supposed daily fooil, the cow^ snatched front their 
appetite for the unnatural function of calving and giving 
milk? a worthy Baronet and an unworthy compositor clearly 
traced the tijsturbaoces to Government itself; whatever was 
to one an '* (ntmt ignffiitfn " became his ’* real reason of the 
riots"; as C. at Abominabad during the Mutiny,everybody 
banged the creditors that he could not pay ‘Rushan 
intrigueSj the Missionaries, the Abkad Act, Lord Roberts s 
apolf^y and tite B,A. Examination of tile Calcutta 
University, not to s^>eak of the *' slmultaneouK Civil Service 
Examinations.” AI /as/, 1 have been supplied with “ /> 5 tf 
true causes of the riots," the very documents confiscated 
by the Police, their pi/fSS dtr frsis/anet, their unimpeach¬ 
able daims to promotion and to public praise, yielded, not 
willingly. On one of them, evidently the most seditious, 
they have obiainwl the imprisonment of the author anti so i 
will examine it as a warning to cvil-doefa, if not to thepolice. 

The pamphlet is a poem in Guzarati called " An account 
of the horrible riots that have happened at Bombay." so it 
IS obvious from the very titk-page that the account Is 
snise^uett/ to die riot and therefore could not have sansed 
iL However its tone might be seditious for all that and ao 
we will quote some of the incriminating passages : 


Poucj^ (Per) 

Heroes) jiswiiAhed jtiur benUea with 
bipod and not; 

Ve brolce thfpufib fites of Rifles^ 
Bmvo! 

riot or itonii b here rai- 
doftd aa ■=gtin*.] 

Vatiiinli ta^n I wctc not daiiPtcdi 
wearied the enemy put 
jc got forthiKLb, bravo ? 
WUh ttuioly 3fc fare itiein a 
gppd drubbing 

FonHwitli floaied raamu: of rioL 
Hm, after ati 

aomewhM like ^ ScciQ wh* b« 
with WflUwrc bled ’ and an njim- 
tiopbe to die rathn litaii jfieid 
the aftkiiil im-vmim says; 


ItEAt. TBJtWflLATlnNL 
V'e washed your bnve IkkIe^ whfa 
blood and did not ihmk of thi; 
cimseqtience^ 

Yc broke ibe Imea of the doterii 
bravo! 

M you were licmvc you were not 
frtgbienedand ye iiJfed the enemy* 
¥e earned glory cjaiily, bravo 1 
Ye put on yellow ptment^ wiih 
[uanly Cdnirndet imd the boldness 
ofrio^r? wm speedily vuuiulihed. 
In reality, after niefely 
llmi m brave raan preien death to 
cowAfdioc, tbe iujlhorp Kbmuji, evi¬ 
dently ^ pjietfi e ujdividuaii re- 
eofftmenda , Initead of theic ooar 
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** Instead of >tui give np txxl]t or ^derations (of fi^se glory,) K^nji 
soul, uya K,rni (ihc God os a says i diven body and mind tiom 
tighteri.*' ihaiild be ibesc ihmgs" (ngbung), 

■'Oenjt "tl 

Rkal Qii;&nT or rAtiraLCTi 

*' Soon be happily wm/rdf abandoning di jaemiaoe of brothers ; there '» 
io good in lighting; If injo^ioe has been dotiei oak for josUce; why are 
}ou nnsting away (by bghiing) from the best of (all) Ttinedsefi (an appeal 
tojusUqe)^ Whoetsf b guilt/wilt be punished} whoever » oppressive 
wilt he enaimoed Thu rs the Iiw of Tcgol tnoniily (tom ondetit times. 
It does rtoi.behotre /e tu adopt a. conlrary eoutse; ia peaeo there b ealtn, 
Iwppineia and )uitico,'' 

Ai] this is oiitittcd in the official verston. Theft comes 
an ardent praise of tht Govemmeoi for putting down the 
riofe, but, unfortunately, the author also praises the policct 
which surely might have been forgiven, even if it was a 
mistake. 

The poem consists of a scries of Cantos, each having the 
language suited to its subject Lions roar and Khanji has 
not icarnt the lesson of Bottom to make them coo like 
sucking-doves. In dc^ibing a fierce rioftcr, he ought to 
have added, that he was not really so very fierce after all 
and in commenting on those who bravely put down the 
riots be ought to have explained that they were really 
neither brave nor had put down the riots [ I dare 
say that, in my translation also, a comma here or a letter 
there will be Found, by which certain anjost Indian critics 
will be able to mtsrjuote it. Let them, however, know that 
the tcfAo/e of the pamphlet has been translated and that the 
translation is being carefully revised by a Committee of 
f fuzarati Scholars. There is no doubt that the entire tenor 
of poor Khanji’s poem, whose sympathies naturally lean to 
the Hindu side, is above all in favour of a lasting peace and 
o! friendship between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 

The remaining pamphlets are even more innocenL Two 
of them, written for ^luhammadans, describe the riots more 
Of less graphically and so could scarcely have caused them. 
Whilst blaming itieir ignorant fellow - countrjTnen it is 
significant that they da noi amy re/tnnef whatever to 
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co^T-killtng or lo the ct>w*proteciion movement. All abountl 
in gratitude to Her Majesty and 10 the Govemtuent and 
rejoice that |>eace iis> at lasti restored. WTty then, t again 
a*ik, were the Muhammadans the first to attack the Hindus 
at Bombay, when the poets on both sides only preach con* 
ciliation and brotherly love ? 

To this question the Police alone might be able to give 
an answer, if they could do so with safety, or if a man. say, 
like Foijett of Bombay, or Macandrew of the Panjab, 
were still encouraged in that Department- i do not 
therefore ask any Member of that body, who has any 
promotion to expect for vigilance in framing returns that 
show the absence or the detection of crime in his Dis¬ 
trict due to hia wisdom or requirements. Since the local 
watchman, with a hereditary interest in the soli and the 
respcctabdiiy of his ndghbourhood, has been abolished, 
the ydlow-trousered policeman, like every other great 
functionary' who is liable to be transferred from one place 
to another, has lost touch with the people and is the mere 
instrument of his superiors. The tyranny of red tape, the 
meshes of which only their rramers and great transgressors 
tends to check every generous instinct and in¬ 
dependent judgment alike among the rulers and the ruled. 
At the same time, the Indian Police possess this great 
advantage over ihtjir English "confreres, like whom they 
rarely find stolen property or are found w hen wanted, that 
Uiey may invent what they please, without the fear of their 
superiors knowing more, or as much, of the language and 
customs of the popuJaiion as themselves. Of this it \vlll 
suffice to quote a few instances within my own knowledge 
I once recommended a Persian teacher to the nephew of a 
native Chief, who with him translated Sliakespeare’s *' Julius 
Cesar into Persian. The native equivalent for “ Casar " 
is "Kaisar" and the translation was called " Kissatd- 
Kaisar" or "story of Gaaar. " Tlie Police considered this 
lo be a siidliious pamphlet against Her Majesty as 
■' Kaisar-i-Hind,” seized, the translation and were about to 
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drag off ihe translaiors, when fortunately it occurred in a 
high official ihat as the originator of the title Kaisar-i* 
Hind'* I might like to see the j^mphkt, which, of course, 
showed its absolute tnofrensivcness. 

Oo another occasion, the District Superintendent of Police 
brought me an Arab under a strong Police guard widi 
letters seized on his persoa diowing him lo be “a Wahabi 
coospiraior whose treasonable correspondence with the 
Akhund of Swat had been found.'* I wa.s astonished at a 
Saint like the Akhund having anything to do with a 
mcmlicr of a sect that is opposed to all saint-worship and 
especially obnoxious to him by its Indian settlement at 
Malka and Sitana. However 1 greeted him very kindly 
and happening to smoke a long Turkish Chibook I handed 
It to him as also a cop of coffee. He enjoyed both, thereby 
showing, first, that he was not a Wahabi, who abhors *■ the 
hateful weed" and, secondly, that, if a conspirator, he had 
mistaken his vocadon, so far as any Influence in India might 
be tonccrnetl, by taking a " Sahib's ■' pipe and coffee. These 
preliminaries being disposed of, I examined the correspond¬ 
ence, 'Phey were begging letters asking for alms In 
support of the prophet's tomb at Madina of which the Arab 
was an attendant, as shown in an authentic Certificate 
which he xtpoduced. Vet I could not obtain his release, 
till I made myself responsible for his loyal conduct to the 
kindest and wisest of Lieutenant Governors, 1 refer to Sir 
Donald McLeod, who allowed him to accompany me on my 
Mission to Kashmir and Childs, which led to ihe discovery 
of the languages and races of Dardistan where his sacred 
character was supposed to be likely to be a protection to 
me. Thf saint, however, fell a victim itn routs lo female 
inducnce at Srinagar and I had to continue my journey alone 
as a Bukhara Mullah, a disguise which I abandoned when 
I found that the Gilgitls had killed a travelling Mauivi in 
order lo keep his body, in a shrine, in their country for the 
cultivation of the religious sense among the people- 

Five supfioscd Russian spies were bnought to me in 1877 
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under a still stronger police guard. I was ill in bed and 
not very cheerfully disposed to " exanloe them in the 
presence of the Police*** an obvious course for {Vustiating 
an enquir}'* so 1 refijsed to oblige the Government unle^ 
the Police InsiJdcior vanished with hh '* troupe.** In vain 
be expostulated* but I insisted that if prisoners so different 
from die natives ol India iti color, dress and mantiers and 
not speaking a single Indian language (not a qualification 
for playing the spy) could escape the observation of an 
omniscient and omnipresent Police, the ^ner it was 
abolished the better. At last he and his men left the house 
Then 1 ordered tea to be served to my stnuige-iooking 
visitors, who thought that they had been released thanks 
lo my intervention and were in consequence very happy and 
communicative. They spoke, /rr/ slartin^ pomi, a few 
words of Turkish and professed to be Lesghtans taken as 
prlsoneis by Russia in her last war with Turkey and sent 
lo a Siberian colony- Thence they once, when on parole to 
visit a neigUbouriiig town, effected their escape and through 
incredible hardship, of which not the least was their treat¬ 
ment iii Afghanistan, they came to India and were arrested. 
Fortunately, Mr. HydeClarkes Abkhas VocabuLiry enabled 
me to. cross-examine them in one and the other of their 
nath-e dblecis. The result was to compleiely prove their 
story and their innocence, and they were sent to Bombay 
and thence to Constantinople. 

By similar processes I cleared other " suspicious 
characters sent to met thus I traced the Magadhs and 
other wandering tribes, but I also found criminal dialects, 
to concert wrong-doing, spoken within the hearing of Police 
officers. My confidcmie therefore in the infallibility of the 
Police is not great, whilst m all matters. I prefer the con¬ 
servative officer of the old pairiarchnl school of so-called 
Indian despotism, in whatever Departmtuit. to the most 
advanced “ Liberal ” Jacfcdn-Office. who, dad in a little brief 
autboriiv.siiinds aloof from the people whiUt advocating thi= 
last radical lads and is making India the most unpopular as 
well as the most revoluiionar)' of administmiions. 
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SIDE*LIGHTS OX THE A.MAXDEBILI 
(MATABILj) OUESTION. 

LO llENOCfLA ANO HIS PEOPLE. 


Bv ttEKTRAsi MiTrotttf. F.R,as, 

Ctviiisaiion first comes Into contact with the sgvaee 
It is ocarly always m one of two capacities—that of invader 
or that of beggar—more coinmonfy the latter. And the 
object of such mendicancy is tlie ci-jision of land. 

\Vhatevcr may hold elsewhere, it is my firm con¬ 
viction that, as regards South AfHca, all such "cessions" 
«»sung or asserted to exist, must be absolutely rotten or 
fraudulent, or both ; and this for the simple t^cn that no 
ou rican potentate dare—except under the direst 
pre^ure of cireumstances. i.,., Force-grant away the kntb 
^ hts forefoihei^ and of the nation or tnbe at present 
beneath h,s rele. Ife he chief or king his patriarchal or 
wvereign nghta stop short there. When therefore Fieter 
^lurf claimed that Dingane had ceded to him and his 
mi.^m almost the whole of the pr>iiseni colony of 

ff of seven hundred 

head of Zulu cattle and fifty or sixty horses which he had 

r«o\^red from a neighbouring insignificam chief whom 
n Zi^u monarch could have crushed with scarcely an 
» Becomes palixibly ridrcuJousL Yet out of 

c aims not one whit less shadowy and more ridiculous are 
manufactured-ay and held ; for nm all 
iKcssiotiancs are so unlucky as poor Pieter Relief and his 
followers, who were treacherously massacred by order of 

an I 'Bey were trying to fool. Yet, treachery 

^1 «ih^ not something to be said on Dingane’s side > 
As though to show that there h, let us cLitier the 
iremmcnt meted out to the Mat^bili King, E^tn the 

“ by .0 of 
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to mean anything^ approaching a land cooce^&ion. But the 
peaceable dij^^rs came as an army, with a perfect arsenal 
of machine guns; forts are built, and, In a trice, the tCiog s 
subjects are orilertid off the King's own terHiory by those 
who bad but yesterday approached him in the guise of 
very subservient beggars. Verily I-o Bengdlas mind must, 
oft and grimly of late, have reverted to the historic “ word 
of his Zulu brother-potentate —Buidhnt ahatagaii f (Kill 
the evil-doers) which "was the signal for the slaughter of 
Retiefand his comrades as above referred to. 

But how different his own behaviour to that of Dingane! 
H is attitude is consistently friendly ihroughout. He restrains 
the resctititicni of his subjects-^—for the Amandebili lire 
warriors, and hoi-blooded withal, having great traditions at 
their backs— traditions of cooeiuest and martial supremacy. 
Never an act of ajj^resstoo does he i>ennit. The Chartered. 
Company's people come and go betw^een their fonifted 
posts and Bulaw'ayo in i>erfect security—and this for up¬ 
wards of four years. So much lor the aggressivencfis of 
I» Bengula—so much for the standing menace " as con- 
siltuted by these ferocious and savage Amandebili. 

But the most effective stop to play on of all is the 
*’ philanthropy ’ stop i which is' pulled out accordingiy and 
most deafeningly played upon. Those poor oppressed 
MasbonasJ (as a matter of fact there is no race or people 
bearing that name, but we will employ the term for the 
sake of convenience.) It is the righteous mission of 
England to protect them from their ruthless destroyers! 
This is the very best chord which eould have been struck 
— for the purposes of the invaders. Certain clergymen 
hero join hands, simply whooping for Matabili blood In 
order to *' further the spread of the Gospel" while drawing 
sensational pictures- ol '' gentle unoffending ^lashonas 
massacred under the eyes of their English masters "; and 
an eminent Irish Protestant bishop takes a holiday trip to 
Cape Town and returns to hold forth in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere upon the atrocities of those ferocious 

NKW SEklliS. VOI.. VII. ' u 
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Matabtli—the sfjcalttir having been no nearer to Matabtli- 
hnd than Cape Town And then, as a still small voice, 
side by side with all this crusading enthusiasm, the daily 
Press becomes filled with ijortentous whispers relating to rich 
l^old reeffi in the mtinediate neighbourhood of Qulawayo t 
The worst of it is, in dealing with matters of this kind, it 
IS lmi>a£sih1e to avoid committing the literary' solecism of 
slaying the sben j and with this apology we will briefly 
touch upon the historic incident of the ^latabili imfn which 
was allowed two hours wherein to reach the border from 
Fort Victoria—a distance of thirty mites; for a sidelight 
upon this affair struck us at the lime, but we have never 
yet seen it advanced in print. This is iL In palliation of 
the peremptoriness of this impossible order and the severity 
of its enforcement ^vas urged the insoient demeanour of the 
iadmm towards the white atithoHties. But these same 
indunas had probably seen—had certainly heard of—the 
proud white man, in the persons of die agents of that very 
Company who now ctaimed to dictate to thorn in imperious 
terms, bringing himself, though relucmndy, to sipiat down 
upon the ground, to sit down in the maggots and filth of 
the goat-kraal at Bulawayo for hours together In the 
presence of their King. (See Mr. Frank Thompson's 
rather humorous account of the ejtperiences of himself and 
Mr. Maguire at Lo Bengub's capital in iSSS.l But this 
was hx'forr the granting of ihe concession. \Ve may remark, 
in pasaitig, that the King shows somewhat unfavourably in 
imposing such an indignity upon his guests, though indeed 
remembering that he is a high-class Zulu we find it difficult 
to believe he really would have exacted compliance had 
the white men objected sufficientfy and in a limi and 
dignified manner. Anyhow they underwent the nauseous 
ordeal, and the recollection was probably not wjUiout its 
efihet upon the "insolent” demeanour of the ittdunas 
towards Dr, Jameson. No doubt, also, these bore in mind 
the swarm of hungry concession - seekers buzzing about 
Lo Bengiila—must often have laughed heartily over the 
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cleverness wherewith the shitjwd King wonSd play off 
one against the other; and how they would vte in their 
subserviency towards the King as long as he had some¬ 
thing to give. 

We come now to the Tati incident—the three envoys, 
two ©r whom were shot ’ii*hiU aUc^Hpltitg to iseape —which 
words have an old familiar ring about them reminding one 
Tpf Zulu ambassadors bearing the white flag fired upon **tQ 
test thtir sinCfriiyT Wc need not go into the queaiion of 
how far these envoys were justified in trying to escape, 
t)ecaose the fact that they had no business to be under 
the necessity of doing so—r>., prisoners—is too trans* 
parently obvious. Buc—they were spies ! Men of rant 
who come openly and voluntarily into a hostile camp are 
sure to be spies. They oi^hi to have been shot on sight, 
these voluntary^ ambassadors wbo trusted in British good 
faith—but they were only put under arrest. And insteatl 
of thinking themselves lucky In being so leniently dealt 
with they tried to escape! Of course they were shot! 

Tliere are tivo white men at Bulawayo—iradere—alone 
in the power of this bloodthirsty despot Of course these 
men are put to death barbarously—burnt alive perhaps 
No; they turn up alive and unharmed ui Bulawayo, the 
place our trotijjs have come to destroy. They have been 
protected by lut inmates. They have dwelt all this time 
safe and sound, in the midst of these ferocious savages 
whose kinsfolk their own countrymen have been slaughter¬ 
ing in thousands. Can any irony of events present a 
Stranger picture than that of these two white men ad¬ 
vancing from the savage capital to greet their country¬ 
men—emerging from the very place their countrymen 
have come to raJic—advancing unmolested and not even 
fired upon '’w/ii/c atiimptmg tscapt"? This firing 
upon prisoners wkiU atteinpirng tscap€ Is no new incident 
In British South African policy, hut it is apt to bear thorny 
fruit. So far back as 1835, wc find Hintsa, the chief of 
the Gcalekas and Paramount Chief of the .-\maxosa uibe^ 

c 1 
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made prisoner white visiting the British cimp and—shot 
tohik attmipiing to fstupe. In 1877* Krcii (or Sarllt) his 
son and successor^ point blank refuses to meet Her Majesty*s 
High Commi^ioner His father Hintaa had b<‘cn induced 
to enter the white man’s camp and there made prisoner and 
—shot ^ahiU attempting to tMepe. Kre!i, the son of Hintaa, 
has no mind to put litmself in the way of undergoing his 
father's fate forty-two years later. These South African 
natives have long memories, and there are those behind 
the scenes^ and who are “ In the know/' who assert that a 
deep-laid plot for the sei^fure or massacre of the High 
Commissioner and his suite on this last occasion was only 
frustrated by the sagacity and judicious foresight of a 
prominent olTicial of the Cape border. But had it been 
orherwise, the seed sown irt 1835 would have borne fruit- 
startling and bitter fruit—in 1877. 

Now what lias ijJI this got to do with Co Bengitla ? 
Rverything; for the shooting of the envoys is a parallel 
case, U ho shall say that Lo Bengnia would not long 
since have surrendered ? But his ambassadors having 
been shot wkile uttempting to escape, it would be odd if the 
King were himself eager to *' iravrJ the same road.*' 

At an earlier stage of the tangle it was suggested that 
the Amandebili should evacuate—that a happy solution of 
all difficulties would be for them to cross the Zambesi and 
migrate northward bag and luggage, even <is their fore¬ 
fathers had migrated under Um^ilikari. Quite so, but now 
where does our philanthropy come in—our tenderhearted¬ 
ness on behalf of the oppressed RIashona? For there 
are other tribes north of the Zambesi'—weaker tribes, who 
then would bo lying right in the path of the migrating 
Amandebili. What about these? Well; British philan. 
thropy knows of the gold reefs around Bulawayo, Of 
gold reefs north of the Zambesi it knows noihing^—as ycL 
It may be that before ttiesc words are in print Lo 
Bengijla will have been captured or shot. The biter 
seems within the possibilities ^ hut if the former, the 
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questtoD of coursfe arises as to his ultimate disposal, and 
ill deciding this let us bear in mind these consideratioiis: 

1. He never wished, for war. 

s. His conduct towards white men has been consistently 
friendly throughout. 

j. His mj*is got out of hand and forced on the war. 

These points Jire admitted even by his enemies, and the 
truth of the third we will lal^ upon the authority of the 
latter. Here, however, arc some considerations upon which 
nothing like sufficient stress has been laid ; 

1, The protection afforded by him to the two white 
traders above mentioned, what time lie and his people must 
liave been stung to exasperation by repeated and sangulnari' 
defeats—-also to a missionar)', This is not so common an 
ijcciirretice in the annals of savage warfare that we can 
afford to make tight of it 

2. *rhat long after it must have been apparent to him 
that war was intended, he still refrained from attacking 
isolate^l and unprepared settlers, nor did he place any 
obstacle in the way of the departure of while men w'ho 
were in his country up to the very outbreak of hostilities— 
not even detaining them as hostages. 

Keeping, then, these considerations before our eyes 
there is only one course to he adopted towards Lo Bengula 
which is consistent with justice, common honesty or ex¬ 
pediency—‘W*e do not say with Christianity because ihat, 
where its voice has been heard at alk ha.s mainly dis^ 
linguished itself by whooping for Im blood—but we do say 
with national probity and even gratitude. That ouorse is 
to restore him as King over his conquered people. Not 
in a chrow-a-bone^at'a-dog sort of way, as was done in the 
restoration of Cetywayo. but in a frank, free, whok-hearted 
recognition of his status and authority. He might be bound 
by treaty to abstain from disturbing the natives of Mashona- 
land, or any other proviso within reason—and such under¬ 
taking there is every cause to suppose he would cheerfully 
and loyaUy respect. He might be induced to welcome a 
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British Resident; who. however should not be any mere 
kratch adventurer; but a crowd of inisstonanes should not 
be forced upon him. But however MatabiliT^d is settled 
it should be under one responsible bead, for this is a form 
of govemnwnt the most suited to all the more warlike of 
the South. African races. To split them up into petty 
septs leads to sheer anarchy, if only that it saps the sense 
of responsibility—which in these people ts very strong-^ 
for if anything goes wrong each petty ruler will throw the 
onus upon hb neighbour, and thus everybody's business 
beoami^ nobody's busincss, VVheierore, restore Lo Bengula. 
He b very far from being a fool His mduM&s are very 
far fronn being fools. They have learnt their lesson—a 
grim one withal, and spouted out attihem by the mouths 
of the Maxim guns. The white man who but y^terday 
came to them begging for concessions is now their con- 
queroTj and this they recognise. They would fain make 
the best of the change, and it will be a shamefut thing for 
the prestige, honour, or even outward respectabUlty of 
Britain's name, if they are not afforded ample opportunity 
of doing so ; for nsr went as b^gars to the Motabili, and 
we have now reduced lh(m to that condition. 
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MEL ILL A AND TME MOOKS. 

By the Kkv. Josfi T. Val d'Eremau. D,D. 

Facixc Gibraltar lies Ceuta, ua the western hum of a 
rather wide bay, the toast oi whichi tretiditig south and 
then eastwards, |jast Tetuan, V^igia, Fagaasa, Jebda, Nechor 
and Temamsa, agaui Juts northward into an eastern horn, 
formed Ly the promontory of Ras ed Deir. A small stream 
called the River of Gold, rising in the hills south of the 
promontory, flows into the Mediterranean Sea, on the east 
side of the horn ; and ai its mouth stands the fortified little 
town of MELrt-M. The hills to the south are covered with 
numerous villages : and furthiT simthward lie the Moorish 
towns of Tinkert and Meshia iierur. In the bay hselfi 
which is over 150 miles across, Spain owns, besides Ceuta 
and Mellila, the two islands of Behon de VeJez and 
Alhucetnas, 

Metilla has been in the Spaniard's hands since its first 
capture by the Duke of Medina Sidonta, in 149b. when, 
barely four years after the contjuest of Granada, the Spanish 
arms had pursued the flying Moors into Africa. Though 
the latter have often tried to retake it, they liave never 
been able to shake the hold of their hereditary enemies 
on this small but not unimportant outwork of Europe in 
Africa- 

it is, perhaps, not much of a posisession. Xhe climate, 
sultry and unhealthy, is execrable, causing frequent fevens 
and dangerous dysenteries, w'hlch compel a change of the 
garrison at short periods, Meiilla is used as a seiileineni 
for the Spaniards for whom a court of justice orders a 
removal for their country's good, and whose lives are most 
probably of hide value to any but themselves, _ A small 
port, within range of the guns of the fortresi. affords sife 
anchorage for the small vessels which provide Mcltlia with 
provisions and other necessaries, for fishing boats and for 
the steamers that regularly maintain its communication 
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with Spain, (If trade and cotnme3nce, there is scarcely 
any; ror, on its south side, MeilUa is bctumed In by 
unfriendly tribes. These are mostly bnnehes of the 
ICahyle. and under the name of Riit. They are a 
brave, fierce, warlike and fanatical racCt —Muhammedaa, 
of course, by religion,—acknowledging only a 00mina) 
subjection to the Emperor of Morocco,—but really in¬ 
dependent tribes under the leadership of their own chiefs. 
WTtatever may be the war strength of Morocco, which is 
said to be capable, according to ihr urgency and irapularity 
of the cause, of putting Into the field from <00,000 to 
£00,000 men, the late insurrection in Anghera lius shown 
that, for internul administration and the suppression of 
outbreaks, the Emperor’s power for gmvJ is by no means 
great. Now Anghera and the RifT coast are cousins- 
german. These irrepressible warriems, early in October 
last, attacked the Spaniards at Mclilla. 

Convict settlements, like Michael Scott's demon, must 
have constant work found for them to do; and the Spanish 
authorities had lately ordered the streitgtlientng of the 
defences of Metilla by the erection of outworks beyond 
those already exisling: one of these Is called Fort 
Guariach, The works were iiegun ; and for a time no 
evil resulted. Evidently, however, those works had been 
noticed and information sent to the neighbouring tribes. 
Before long, ti became a regular tiling, that what the 
Spaniards did by day, the Riffs undid by nighL To end 
this state of afiTairs. the Riffs were fired upon. Thereupon 
the tribes assembled in great numbers and attacked the 
Spamards while at work. Thanks to European cupidity, 
ihc> were well armed with rifles—Ktmingtons and Win- 
(diesters. They outnumbered the 500 Spaniards by more 
than »o to I ; but their attacks during the whole day were 
repuUetl, and the Spaniards retired in tlie evening to 
MeJilla, w'iih their 10 dead and 35 wounded. Both sides 
bad behaved well. The fierce fan, i tic ism and great numbers 
of the Riffe were Buccessfolly resisted by the high courage 
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and resolute firmness of the Spaniards : and when night 
compelled these to withdraw, the Riffs followed them to 
the ver)‘ walls of Mellila. But the guns of the Fort were 
well served* Not only was heavy loss inflicted in the Riff 
ranks; but, as it was now open war, their fire searched out 
the villages within range on the hills, overthrowing houses 
and mosques^ and killing many. 1 he Riff loss must have 
been great; but all the killed and wounded were taken 
away. 

The Spanish government at once raised the garrison to 
3,300 men,—sent a s£|uadron against the neighbouring 
coast where several villages were bonibartlL‘d,^and white 
informing the European powers that beyond satisfaction 
for the past and guaraniees for the future, they sought no 
change in thetr actual relations with Morocco, they called 
on the Emperor to act according to treaty. Meanwhile 
the attacks condnued. The Riffs entered Spanish territory 
and threw up entrenchments. After an ultimatuiq had 
been unnoticed, the cruiser C^ude dc t^ir-fiadt/o cleareijl them 
with her 6 Ih. Kordenfeldts in a tittle over an hour; but the 
Riffs soon returned, watching every opportunity, while 
keeping out of range. The Spaniards had lo go out to 
re victual the outposts where provisions could not be stored 
for more than lo days. Skirmishes occurred ; General 
Margallo, a brave and diatingtiished officer, having lost his 
life in one of them. General Marcias assumed the command; 
and the garrison was almost In a sinie of siege. The 
Spanish press worked itself into a state of excitement quite 
unwarranted by the situation.—a national subscription was 
opened to help the exhausted finances of the cmmtry in 
prosecuting the war,—and Marshal Maniner Campos was 
sent to command the garrison which was raised to lo.^ 
men. The reserve^thfe men who had left the army since 
,888—were called out in Spain ; on the other side, many 
tribes joined the Riffs. The Spanish toss in various engage¬ 
ments brought the figures to 23 killed and 83 woumled; 
the Riff loss was much greater, though the details an* not 
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kiioHo; aiiil for scvend day^ many a iipaniard and Moor 
lay side by side* unburted, on the hills. 

7 'he Empcrort in file mean while, had aruiwered to the 
ctiU made on him to do hL^ duty. He ordered the Kifi's to 
cease iheir operations; but these took no notice of the 
order. He promised the Sf^iards every satisfaciion, and 
they watted the result, Hmam, the leader of the Angheni 
revolt, escaped from his prison near Morocco; ajid the dis¬ 
covery of a contraband trade in arms with the Riffs fmm 
Mdilhi led to the expulsion of several offenders and the 
execution of a 5 ()ani&h officer. The Emperor’s brother. 
Mulut El Araaf, arrived, with a small ca\^alry force, to 
" ticgociate ” with the tribes, and produced an Imperial 
proclamation ordering them to lay down their arms, and 
not to molest the Spaniards, as the land they were forti¬ 
fying had been paid for to the Riffs by the Emperor him¬ 
self, before he had lianded it over unconditianally to the 
Spaniards. The Emperor threatened punishmem, and 
Siilemnly cursed the chiefs if they failed to obey. After 
puuing the tribesmen to flight from the foniheations they 
had erected in Spanish territory. Marshal Cainpus demanded 
from Mulai El Araaf the following terms:—i. the evacua¬ 
tion of the neutral rone by the Riffs, and the temporary 
occupation of same Moorish territory near Fort Guariach : 
3 , the surrender of 12.000 rifles, and of some chiefs as 
hostages; 3, the punishment of the rebel leaders; and of 
course, an indL-mtiity. Mulai El Araaf replied that when 
he left Tafilet, neither the Emperor nor he knew how 
serious was the state of aftiirs,—that, hence, he had not 
full [Mwers to treat.—that he would write at once, and 
would doubtless soon receive them.—that meanwhile he 
could assure the Siianlards from all further molestation : 
and as a proof of good will, he ordered the tribes to 
demolish the works they had erectedit was done ihq 
same day. Later, the Riffs again entered Spanish territory 
:uid even attempted to seize some vessels. TJiey were, 
however, driven hack, and MamhaJ Campos demanded their 
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punishmcitL Mulai El Araaf has declared his willingncjts 
to tndfct any penalty that Spain may demand, short of 
death, which would need a reference lo the Emperor, who 
alone has the power to inflict capiial punishment. 

Thus matters stand, as 1 write. But Uve c^^uestion is, 
Who is to blame for this little war ? 

\Vhen Morocco made peace with Spain, in tS 6 o, con¬ 
sequent on the capture of Tetuan, the treaty stipulated for 
an eaienaion of their territory around both Ceuta and 
Mellila,—for a neutral zone beyond that.—and for a Moorish 
Governor with Moorish troops near the frontier, to secure 
the rights com:eded. The terms for Mclilla were:— 

'“tn the iwnie oT AliDigLly trOd. 

"An- 1. H.M, the King of Morocco desooat of giriogto Her Caihobe 
Malaiy « iipial (wtwf of hia goodwill aad wiihing to cowriboie, u t« as 
in him for ihc ward and sccirrhy nf the Spanuh Foniesso <in the 
African ««»> , agrees to yield lO Her Catholic M., in fiiU diwnlnkin and 
wvensgmfr ibe tenilorv iuound the Sponisli Korttesa Of MclBU, as Gw 
as th« jdaoe* folly stUficienJ fcr the defence and trainToiliitjr of that «tlk- 

fftCfli, . ■ t J 

" Art- *. 'Hie Umita of this coocenJon shall be traced by bpiunah anti 
Moorish engineers. «Ho nhatl take fnr theif basis in duHomtng the estc^on 
oi the said limUs. ibt reach cfacantion-ihot of 14 lb. from dm twondimii* 
iL^ready gninteit" 

Art. 3- bow AfT+ i is lo be Dtit.) 

«Att 4. Ihi; Srmniish stitl Moonib jirti^ic:lwa n oumral lone 

ahMli be tstublLihcd, the limits of which shall be—on ih^ side of MiJilLt 
iht line of Sitaiiiih JutmlicnotL. accofriiog to Art. ^ ^ 

Riff; a liivc iira.wii by inuhial consent Ici di™1e the Moorish tijmtofy frotu 

this nEUiml ityno. . , . t, r ■ 

"An. 3- the King of Mofooco biods hinifolfw place at the iiniiE 

ot this Udlory bonleriog w McMU, » w Goveitiot, wiih a detic^ 

mcDl Of troop, to rejiKM any *ct of 

and TOfEcient lo ptraerve a good hamouy betweetj (be ii*iJ Govenunefllii. 

-Art 6, To obriate the hwik acra lo *bkb at tiroes the font of 
Penoo de Vehw and .tlhucetcas hare been ctposed, H.M, the King of 
Morocco, tinjcd by the desm of '»hkh roimmcs biro, will strange 

that near thse fons also shah be placed ^itbdent troop to secure due 

respect for Spaolsh nghit. - . * , * ■ cn i 

«^e dcuchroenii to be placed both on die froutwt near MeltlU and 

in the udfihbourhDoU Of febon de Vekz and Alhu«mM sbj^ he 
p«ed alt^her of troop of the Moori^ oor shall th» duty be 

derolwd on ibe ehic& tnropa of Kilt'' 

This irtnty. signed in August, 1855 , wait ratified on tltc 
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56 th May, tS6o, antJ was conitrmcd by a further agreement 
nn the 30th October, 1S61 : !t is at [iresent in cxtstenec. 

Since iheti, matters have gone on welt. Spain warned no 
more: she has often declared that she seeks no increase of 
territory in MorcMurOi and she repeats that dcctaration now. 
The new works—undertaken more 10 give occupation to 
her " demons " than for any iiractlca) utility they offer, for 
Marshal Campos declares that they are. for st^vcnil reasons, 
of no value—>were within the limit yielded to her jurisdiC' 
lion: and as, beyond this iimit, by the neutral Kone, they 
ctnild menace no one. The Emi^eror of Morocco had and 
has no fault to ffnd with them, as is evident from hb pro* 
cl.'tmation to the Riffs, Hence Spain is clearly not to blame. 

Mor. looking impartially into the matter, can we blame 
the Rifik The tribes were probably In perfect ignorance 
of the details of those treaties and of the rights of the 
Spaniards; and there were no Moorish offiebis to tel) them 
the facts or to restrain them, when ihey—perhaps not un¬ 
naturally—imagined the new Spanish works to be encroach- 
mentSL hiow were the Riffs ui know that they were within 
their rights ? They opposed by force what they considered 
an offensive operation on the part of Spain. The Spaniards, 
knowing their rights, nattirally resented and resisted their 
interference. This defence brought on a gathering of the 
tribes, and a sad loss of iifc 

The onus of blame rests on the government of Morocco, 
which did not carry out articles 5 and 6 of the treaty. The 
Rmpfiror, whatever he may be in theory, is not practicaHy 
absolute master in the territory nominaiiy under his sway. 
Me sent neither the govemore nor the troops stipuhued by 
the treaty: po3si[>ly because they would have been neither 
safe nor happy among those fierce and intractiible tribes, 
TTicre are other parts of the country, where the Emperor 
;uid his government have but little power. Among the 
Riflii, as in many another place, each chief acts as he pleases, 
and many may combine for what they consider a just and 
common cause, even against live Emperor himsdC Had 
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the Emperor loyally ful 51 Icd his pari uf the treaty, his 
officials and troops would have be^n at hand to settle any 
incipient trouble, i\s it was, they were not present, and he 
must pay for his shortcomings. He will now doubtless 
accept the easy terms offered him i mtd we hope a heavy 
indemnity will show him the nec^ty of organizing a strong 
and cfficieiu government in his territories. It is not enough 
to eeigo—he should really govern his Empire; and it seems 
to need governing. 

Meanwhile restless France trics^ as usual, to ag]^vat*; 
the evil, and, in order to musk her own private designs, to 
cast the blame upon England. l,ord Rosebery, we are 
glad to see. has already plainly informed the Spanish 
Goveromcni that England is in no way concerned with the 
action of Spain in this matter. The episode, we hope, may 
be considered as closed. S t)ain acts sensibly i n not desiring 
more territory in Morocco. A spark there may rause a 
conflagtaiion : and at home Spam lias both difficuUics 
enough to tndet a^d resources enough toidevdopc. which 
shouTd engage all her attention. No power except France 
has anything to gain from a serious misunderstanding 
between Morocco ^ any other country. 
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THK COLLAPSE OE ^‘THE IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION LEAGUE." 

Hv TtiE Suu-Edltob ok tujl Quarierfy JR£vic^, 

Among the deaths during this quarter I record the ToL 
towing : 

*^011 die jist December, m jo Charles Stfeet, Il 4 nide}r Square, 
of di the Central Or^nEiAtlDii of Ihe Impcml Fodjmitioo 
League, iigeti 9 yra. i toonth and %i dMp .:—deeply itgrctled by uU true 
Brjioni, IrteodtE of « mUy Impefial {loltey, ^(CobtU^ jmpvn {tkaae 
^9fT 

The Hrst conception of the Empen’aJ FtwJeratton League 
dates from a Conference in London, on the 29th July?, 
(884, presided over by Mr. W, E. Forster, when it was 
unanimously resolved, that " In order to secure permanent 
Unity, some form of Pederation is csfKrntial," and that a 
Society should be fonned to advocate k. Bom on the 
)8th November, 1S84, it has had an cKtretncIy useful, if 
short, career. With persevering diligence and patient real, 
it strove for the project it had undortalcen, and worked, 
slowly but surely, to educate public opinion nit over the 
Empire, to a desire for sortu: measure of Imperial Federa¬ 
tion. The first Imperial Conference met in England in 
(8Sy; and by that time the League consisted of members 
from both the Conser^'ativc and Liberal parties, and from 
ai) portions of the Empire,—men as distinguished for their 
[wsition, weight and authority as for their knowledge, 
experience and abilities. In 18^9, periodical Conferences 
of Representatives of self-governing Colomes were adopted 
as one of the main aims of the League. In July 1891, 
a deputation proposed to Lord Salisbury, then I’rentier, 
the convoking by Government of 3 representative meeting 
of the Empire, to evolve a practical scheme of Imperial 
Federation, While ad milting’the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, Lord Salisbury said thai he could not take the initia¬ 
tive till some definite scheme had been submitted for the 
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approval of Government. A eommiliee of 11 members, 
prcsidcil over by Lord Brassey. was ordered to fonnukte 
a scheme, on the lines suggested by Lord Salisbury—a 
Union for Trade and War. Their rei«rt. presented in 
November 1892, was unanimously adopusd by the League, 
and was favourably received by the Press. On the 13th 
April. 1893, A dcpuution presented the scheme to Mr. 
Gladsuine now Premier and asked him to convoke art 
Imperial Conference to consider it. For what regarded a 
Trade Union, Mr. Gladstone at once declared that Fnglantl 
would not change her 1 * ree Trade policy. He approvetl. 
however, in general lentts of the DefcrJce Union, but said 
that stai no action could yet be taken by Government be* 
cause there was as yet nothing definite and detailed t 
[he project of the Imperial Council of Defence was vague. 

The Cential OrganiMiton then proceeded to consider 
if my other scheme could be formed, more likely ro meet 
general approval; but there were no other lines common 
to the whole League. U had already been a source of 
weakness, that no less than 4 parties e.’tisted amont* the 
members, each convinced that its own particular projects 
were the best and the only ones for the League to adopt. 
Each party might do good in its ovm way; but while 
attempting to work together their pulling in difTcrent 
directions effectually prevented all progress. To set each 
party free to use its own induence In the Empire on iw 
uwn lines and principles. It became not only useful but 
necessary for the cause of Imperial Fedcratioa to ilissolve 
ibe Central Ofganiiation of the League. It has accord¬ 
ingly ceased to cxisL 

This docs not. howet'cr. mean the dissolution of the 
League itself, much less the death of tin- idea ot Im^rial 
Eederaiion. The work will still be continued, practically 
by Ihe swnc persons, bui in n different manner, In several 
sob^divisinns, and on independent linen-all aerfeg, never- 
thelc;!^ for the same end. 

Reviewing the action of the League, all must admit that 
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U h.ta dofl^ piiictlcaljy llttic:, beyond keeping the idcat wel] 
before the public, by means of numerous publications. 
This, in itself, is a great and good work. Nay, it is not 
too much to say, that the League would have done far 
better had it concentrated all its energies on the task of 
writing up the cause of Imperial FeUeraiion, There are 
many dhficuJties m the way of an immediately practical 
scheme \ and I by no means exhaust the list when indi¬ 
cating, as the chief of them, the rullowirtg: 

1. The mutual feeling of both Colonics and the Mother- 
country, that each can do just as well by itself, as when 
united—or perhaps even a great deal better, 

3 . The carelcaan^ of Great Hritain in advocating the 
rights of her Colonies and securing dieir absolute safety. 
Russia has been allowed to menace India for a score of 
year^. and to compel the Indian Government to ruin itself 
in citortnoud military expenditure \ ilriiain should long ago 
have |>ut dow-n her foot, Newfoundland, the New 
Hebrides, and lately Siam are instances In which she has 
sacrificed the comiuurcgal Interests of colonies and depend¬ 
encies to the fear of a war w'ilh France. The very essence 
of Imperial Federation means the readiness of the whole 
Fmpire lo defend with its utmost strength every right of 
each part no matter how slight. What use, say the 
Colonies, is it «t> federate an Empire that wilt not fight, 
except with small powers.^ 

j. The corresponding evil of colonial sdf-sutBcIency 
exaggerates the imparlance of little af&irs and little places. 
Colonials fotijct that they owe to union with the Empire 
the fact that they are not swallowed up by aomc Urger 
power. Their own littleness and powerriessness retjuire to 
be brought home to the masses of many Colonies, 

4- Colonial Jealousy Is a fearful thing,* The Australian 

Loil Jvw-f Ua^Uy icAt tt* tbc p 4 {>er vlncb lie rad bcfim Itf bapcnil I onimtt 

on llie OnqiM. fimi •* iJi> (iitlii*(n)t •* poinJ : 

“ tl » f™W I*'Wht rtD wtl (wlliw iJ r+aoiilmL Ttn mtiuuat bn tanr 
f-wnl.) aptwrt,^ O* Ott «ibi«b»d til. Uk« Lt, fccart k 

Cnk.llL«. i lluiji^ It I hrr wlxcs lllU tll« ntirhia bemfih UWII|[ from FtdtiEUm 
’«ooU ncMod ill mUrptioiv. lrtlaf3fl*noer|a4ki(«ii« n^ti «« douMtbs pmlmlktiiy 
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Colonies will not federate even among themselves; any 
advantage to one is resented by all others^ as occurred in 
the c|uestion of coining silver; and it is not too much to 
say that, in many cases, this mutual animosity is ci^ualled 
only by their downright a^*ersion to the Mother-country, 
In this connexiorit it is significant that the annual Australian 
Federation Council is not to meet this January, 

5, The claim of the Colonies for a voice in Imperial 
policy forms a whole group of serious difficulties;— 

(<f) The reasonable objection of the Mother-countr)’ to 
having her voice borne down by the clamour of her smaller 
offspring. As a rule^ it is not for her own affairs that she 
is brought into collisjon with other powers, or has 10 face 
the issues of war : generally, she is pushed in this direction 
for the interests of her Colonies and Dependencies, and 
much against her wDL It is right, then, that Great Britain 
should he the Judge of the coinjiarative importance of 
individual cases: nor in this should the Colonics seek to 
curcait her acrion- 

(i 5 ) If there is to be an Imperial Federal Council, what 
are to be its duties and its powers ? That it should over¬ 
ride the decisions of the 1 mperial Parliament is both un¬ 
constitutional and Impossible; and if it is to have but a 
consultative voice it becomes practically unimportant and 
useless, 

(r) How is an Imperial Federation Council to be secured, 
on which each imixirtant party of each Colony would be 
represented and be allowed due comparative weight, with 
each other and with Great Britain ? How are the votes to 
be made proportionate 10 the importance ? 

What (a) ia to be the rdaiive position 01 Dependencies 

er f«1)’ fonMtio* (ilJflWtemsm for .^AlUsdiL Tbr diferant eUamo 

Xtil cihWKMi twe ef lii« ao*ftlfx, najlr •* ■* ^11(0(11:, iqtitt provr » 

t-eJw FoiJ«atw® *(»U oot been ilfownl n? rcmifaduw or 

Miiea Ubtwt, ta tJtJcr |vroftm|jlr to wii «*« S«lih. «*ei ii wmW ilxm ifttar- 

colnoud KreeT>«ae t IwHil* ^ F«dtB pmilii- U 
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an compated with Colii^mes ? and how is the voice of the 
former to t;e heard ? While India is a mere Dependene^', 
the pro|josal to restrict Federation, to seir-goveming Colonies 
Ls both absurd, tneaningless, and impossible, 

(f) What is to be the " unit ' for such vottis ? Compara¬ 
tive popubtion f or revenue ? or importance ? or interests 
concerned ? What are to be the proportions ? Can Canada 
and India be pot on.a level with, say, Tasmania and Hong 
Kong, or Bermuda and Singapore ? 

These, and similar difficullies, render immediate Federa¬ 
tion an impossibitity; but they are mere details, capable of 
adjustment or elimination by time, patience and siatestnon- 
ship, as compared with the main difficulty—the ignorance 
and apathy of the Masses which hold all power both in the 
Mother-country and the Colonies, It has been, very 
absurdly, taken fnr granted that there can be and is no 
divergence of opinion on the main and central point—that 
Imperial FedeiatiDn is a most desirable thing. This b a 
false snp^iosition, both as regards Great Britain and the 
Colonies, Politicians (though not all), Stinesmen, leaders 
of parties, the Pres© and the highly educated may, and 
pethajis do, consider this an axiom.—as indeed it tsk - But 
the masses do not admit it, or care for ic or even think 
about it. There is not -a colony for the protection of the 
rights of which Great Britain would go to war. for instance 
with France or Russia: Demos would not hear of it 
There are very' few Colonies (except Canada), wliere the 
masses care a straw, whether or not the connexion vvith 
Britain W'ere severed to-morrow. Demos does not consider 
the British Empire as a whole, or even know its princinal 
components: how many per cent, of British subjects could 
correctly detail the British possessions? Its splendid 
htstorj' and glorious possibilities, its rich, varied and exten¬ 
sive geography, its actual state and its now uncertain 
future, the composition, greatness and prospects of its com- 
ponems are not matters that trouble the bulk of British or 
colonial electors half so much as the (>euy interests of their 
respective little Peddlingtofts. Hence the mere call for a 
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little sdf-sacrifice or of a srhatl expenditure by the parts for 
the beneht of the whole is everywhere resented as an insult 
to difjnity and an mfringement of right 

The parties neither thoroughly know nor understand 
each other: hence each is JeaJons of and contemns the 
other. It will ufce time to enlighteti the ignorance and to 
stir up the thick blood of the masses at home and in the 
Colonies, before Imperial Fcdcratkin can come into the 
range of practical politics. At present it is only an idea, to 
lie worked op to. All the energies of its friends should be 
concentrated on the task of making it known to and under¬ 
stood by the masses: whatever is spent on other lines ts. 
at presetu, simply loss of time, means and energy. 

Wc must leach the true relation between Great IJritain 
and her Colonies The Empitt;. including the Colonies, 
has been hniit up by Britain alone, ai an immense expendi* 
ture of blood and treasure; a ven- comiidcrable part of her 
National debt was incurred in this. She bears a cominoal 
expense,^ in the protection of the trade, property, ami 
citizens, in their dealings with other powers; and she has 
to fight their battles when necessary. The Colofiiea get 
ranch but give nothing in return ; and they boast of being 
free to c^e or go as they please. Severing their connexion 
with Britain would render them an easy prey it> other 
powers, none of which would treat them with tht; in di ligence 
of the parent country', if it is quite true, dial the Colonies 
do not need oontinuaT union with Britain to secure emi¬ 
grants, or loans or a market, for they can have all that, 
even as outsiders, it is erjualfy true that Britain owes them 
no gratitude, for they do nothing for her more chan for any 
other nation. Britain gains nothing from them except a 
barren honour and the privilt^ of much expenditure, while 
thej' reap great advantages from the connexion. Yei 
Britain cannot and will not herself sever willinglv from her 
Colonies; for besides losing what should be a tower of 
strength, she might either have to deal with them as rivals, 
or, it is conceivable, perhaps as the willing or unwilling 
instruments of her enemies. The mutual dependence of 

FI 2 
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each <M> the oiher should be the chief subject for the in- 
Stnictioti of the masses. The advantafres to all of a solid 
and cordial Federation of the whole British Empire, in the 
inientsis of peace, it is imi>os3ible to calculate,* The 
extenu composition, importance and interests of the com¬ 
ponent pans of the Empire should be made familiar to all- 
The history of its foundation, progress and greatness should 
be popubrized. Above all. the obligaiton-Mcbl. moral 
and religious—-of handing down, with undiminished eudcnt 
and untarnished gbry, the great inheritance b«iueaihed to 
us should be strenuously inculcated. 

Coming to matters of detail, three points were promi¬ 
nently put forward as those on which immediate steps 
might be laken for Imperial Federation. Of these, the 
Penny Poitoge seems the least important and the most 
easy to settle: but Australia Is even more otraiructivc than 
the British Postmaster General. The concession can and 
ought lo be made ; but whoever may make it (and p;iy 
for it) Australia wUl not. The present arrangement most 
last till 1B96 i and even then the consent of .Australia is 
necessary. As an instance of Australian ways and tariffs, 

I may mention that the Indian telegiaphs luiVc to work 
.Au-stralian messages at a dead toss; so that India is 
nctuaUy taxed for the benefit of Australia, without any 
corresponding return. Surely the great advantages of 
penny Postage between all parts of the British Empire 
would be cheaply purchased at the cost of subsidies from 
every component part of the Empire. 

The second point was a Customs* Union. Here again 
the difficulty Ues in the Colonies, which are all Pro¬ 
tectionists. England will nrrt, of course, go bact from 
Free trade, in which she is joined by India. Hence she 
cannot grant “ prefenential duties" to the Colonies. The 
only practical solution would be for the Colonies to try 
Free Trade, or at least reduced tariffs with the British 
Empire, keeping their present scale of duties for outsiders, 
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Canada ^s eamesity and, wt: tryst, saccesstWly taking the 
initiative in this important work. If protection be reaJly 
necessary for the growing indosmes and products of the 
Colonies, let each Colony help its own with &mnsos .■ 
perhaps even Great Britain could, with advantage, devote 
a part of the Imperial revenue for this pun^se. 

The third—the most ini[K)itant—point, in which consists 
the verj' essence of Federation, is the Union for Imperial 
Defence. In this* too, Britain and India are in advance o 
the Colonies; for heiwecn them Fetderation is a reality. 

It goes without saying that the Colonies certainly will 
refuse money to be used by Britain for Imperial purpesses. 
There is really no reason why they should refuse, except 
Colonial perversity ami jealousy. Yet it is as practicable 
IIS it is useful, nay necessary, that each Colony, tn propor¬ 
tion to its means, importance and pride, should organise 
and support naval and military forces of its own. not only 
for sclf*defence hut also for Imperial purposes^ But. 
except In Canada. Colonial forces are merely nominRl. 
The Colonies are protected by Great Britain : they get far 
more than they pay for, and far more than the proportion 
of their pratiical utility to Britain. Tliey caonoi pretend 
to exist apart, without such forces of their own, under the 
pretext that they have no enemies: for enemies would 
arise speedily enough if they were cut off from the Empire ; 
and they would soon be swamped in the rush for extension 

of their limits by other grtat powers. 

While the Colonial forces remain entirely under the 
control of the colony which maintains them, they must be 
subject, in fixed proportions, to the call of the Imperial 
Govern me ot. This would not often be made. Practically, 
the Empire would need a united effort only in case of a 
war with France or Russia, or both.* Such a war is sure 
not to be provoked by Great Britain herscir. but to be 
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forced upon her by ihe resdoas enmity of these two 
aggressive powers, I am convinced, that m such a case, 
every Colony worthy of its origin would g^dty send part 
of its forces, under their own otlicers and at their own 
expense, to fight for [mpcHat purposes, under the direction 
of the imperiai Government. Great Britain can scarcely 
have a earns heilt, except for protecting some portion of 
the limpirei and in that work the whole Empire should 
naturally take a share. But in this connexion, Great 
Britain must learn that she can retain the Colonies only by 
strenuously maintaining all their riglits and being resolute 
and ready for war, betimes, in their defence even against the 
greatest powers. The reckless neglect of this duly during 
many years is a sad damper on Imperial aspirations and 
Imperial Federation. Why should the Colonics tax them¬ 
selves for a defence, which they cannot, alone^ carry out, 
and which Great Britain will neither allow them to under¬ 
take nor help them to execute ? 

To write and work up tliesa points, and to present them 
pe^veringly and prominently to the masses, both in Great 
Britain and especially in the Colonies, should be the 
immediate and future work of the Im[ferial Federation 
League. In this work all its members^ no matter bow 
they differ in details of opinion, can unite ; and it is better 
that the whole League should work together, than divide it¬ 
self and its energies. Public meetings, representative Con¬ 
ferences. lectures, new'spaper artides, books," pamphlets, 
lealletSL and especially school-books prepared for this purpose 
ore among the means for preparing public opinion for ih« 
great act «f the Imperial Federation of the iiritish Empire, 

I he defunct Central organimion would have been very 
useful as a central guide aad authority; and it should be 
rC'GOnstituied as soon as practicable. Hoping to hear 
speedily that this has txren done, we wilt not write on its 
coffin, Requiescai tnpacei but the heart-fdt wish, 
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A STUDY ON EGYPTIAN AND BABYLONIAN 

TRIADS, 

Bv Fklix Roaiou. 

Hon. I*nifc450r in tlw Faculty of lje«ers» Renaes, and Corfcspondcnt 

of the /nsiituf.^ 

1. 

The £3'oi)(Hn^ together of myttologial heing* ifl triad* in aocaent 
was noted long agn by ChaniiiolJion himself. Fran^tais Lcnomutni had 
tT^rogniteri lome in aiwieni UabytoDia i the recent werrit of Prot Sayoc 
(//(SWer/ ^etfuni, tBSy i has confirmed this foci, and luu, imMeover, bratight 
Into relief the cuaience, or at least the probability, of ejrttoneiy andent 
rehultms bctweeit Egypt and the dUtnet of the Lower Euphnles. 

blny we hence cooclode thul this mythologicat eoncepuon was tnin!j> 
tnitted hum one cf these ecoturies to the other ? 'fhe (iuestion is one of 
keen inipp^rt, like all tjuesUions Ueodtig ii{khi nndeJit religions iradiiiotit 
end the retMiosi*, end genetaHy the hisioiy, of primitiw peoples. But we 
ran only ItHidi ihi* qustioo by fim obundng iw exact idea of ilie nature 
of the diflereni triads adored w dthef ol' the two eountiie*, of the iIocliiJi» 
B*t!Cc«cd bj them, and if iwssible, of thdi respscrire amlqtHtJ- Such » 
the objeci of the present paper width I rentare to ofTer to the Congrw. I 
make no preiension to jirnduee new documenla Bm the numberieas re* 
fflilta tfbtalned by Bmgseh regarding the religioos geggraphy, the theology 
jmd the mythology of andtatt Egypt, the discoveries of 'felloh, imeriireled 
by Oppeit, Sayee's great work tin SuverUn and Babytooiun h.dtefs, render 
the undettakttig pussihUr, aiuL though leas nieriiWtDUSi still useful, of 
tttablishmg ndatlnashtpi between local cult*, and drawing deductions 
tberefrtMn, 

IL 

The triads tDOA oncienily known, ruost ttumerou*, and, fittm this point 
of view, the emiest to study are those of t^ypr. 

Attcsiion ha* long since been directed to ibose which consist in the 
union of three wietnbcfs of the same fumUy, the fathtwi the mother and the 
tan (tbe but hn"E aubsuuuially identkid with his father). This form uf 
tiuui is espresaedr at Icasi in tire ’nreban triad, by iha riogt^ foonuia. 

Amon_bull (ihat is to ay, hirrijjtnd), of hia rooiHo', Amoti being huaberad 

(d ,Mout, but boas idenucst with Chonsi o* Cbonreti, who is begotten 
by her A 

Although the oani* of Amua, or mh« p«Jut» the honorary epithet 

■ A pfNcr itsA. lift Ike 3«1 S*p!ai»ter, before theStiimgry Wih Inre^foal Uw*»w 
tU fTrWiitiliiiinl. r^^'™ iit^i'ii laasLstcdliLiaiika'FneKh byC. JL E> Csrn ii c Ir M i, M.A., 
FiM 4M* CureipMUikt KeiflJjer rf the Steiaiy of Cianpanarte LaciiUlm, P»li, ad «# 
ikar CieoanphiMt Soeieij, 

* See <Unr, /wMin^c* Utmkmmiv. p|i, tyfry, 
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«likh U ri'pnssents. (the mystenoun it found once oe twife on i lie 
Rioniim«it 2 Aoierior lo itie Middle I'jopiit. neither Tbdisn worship, 
properly » oiled, nor e^tin the town of 'lltebes, it tuiintioned before the 
XUli ilytufity. 

It IS possible tliat the mytholo^icni or tbeolt^etl system of which 1 hure 
bcci] Bpeakinj^ belong to very carl]’ urtio, etett perlnpt to the pHmttiTw 
period of EgypttJtn htiiory; Imt we hate no proof of this, and it wutdd be 
tailt to osKtt, without further examination, that the same bind of triads 
has belonged to all counbdei. In fan we ehall soon sc that then: snrre, 
ereo in Kgyfd, ttry different kinds of triad# from thin. 

fliit, til keep fur the preeetvt to the irind of Amon, Moqt, and Cbonso, 
ibe expeessiunt indicated may, if ret^tiiTed, bear two senses: ihnt whteh 1 
hare stated, and that which would make Moot the mother or Amon him¬ 
self, united whh him fur the birth of a .ion. If this is so^ Amon and Mout 
are both eternal, and not Moui atone, as we shitU see to be the case else- 
wbere, with another jioddes# The ijnii|tie destgnstioo of jutr'/irr, (hlnut), 
bofor by the goddess of Thelies wtmliJ lavuttt this bun^ifeUluio ", but 
nowhere, it appeara lo toe, » it supported by any primitive teat; nowhere 
do we tee attributed to the god Amon any other origin than hitnaelC and 
tike weiPknown fimauto, attributed to him, of “ the gwi who gives ejustence 
to himself," expresses hts etemiiy more naturally than hij identity with hb 
son, ’llid idea of an independent eternity is roily intolved to the affinna' 
lion Of the divine unity, opressly applied to Amon ka in tie lamuns hymn 
of the XVntth Dynasty ptiblbhcd by Ordbant, iii which we read also the 
epithet: husband of Hb tnoriber. The natural interpretstjon of ihh myth 
b, therefore, an eternal god, whose spouse b his double 
«iict neither the one iw the other has any beginning, and who liimself 
reproduces himself in another. We shall soon lind a counterpon of iha. In 
fact, hard tiy, in the some Nomos (proviace), at Ktnient, which theftreeks 
called Henaonthis, and which bore in the viifgir PHuvinic geography the 
name of Am or Atta^rtt, rv*., lha /\jji of the South, in contradislijiision to 
the Noetheto Am, or lieiiopolb, wc find a triad mhose analogy whh that of 
Thebes is Striking, and omouats almost to klenlily. For herti in £i«, the 
trmd is entupened of first, the god Month or Mentu, the god of the 
Doi^. who is also the god of the city, doubtless the nietrapolis cf the 
region tiefim; the iHiilduig of Theba,—then of the goddcu Te-jVe^/vAr,— 
and, tosdy, of Aferv/r 

Month b at once a wairicrr and a buIot god, ijiuilitica which the 
ancient myihslogies readily combine: here be » purely solar, tut Amoa 
was ai rhebes, siacc bcah areao described by their dermniinitioriA even 
in the triads, Amon-Ra, Month-Ra. But t he oarne of the goddess of 
Hennornhu docs not mean the wuitAtr; it mi*aw« iht Jimimm uw ^ fAf 
mmfd We recognise Itcre, thcicfotc, wlmt I had stiggirttsd u pobahle a 
Imie above: a gcKbkss, the femioinr duplicate of her husband. As (or 
their sc^ ha mime means Ifgr the rw#. Here, then, the fanda 
mcDiai identity of the fiuher with tlie ion i» eaprnsed by the nooie of ihu 

^ jrp. i7<i^ 
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laiter uat»d of by the fingolAr epirbcl with whkrb « ha^ie md: the f»o 
tnnds (rf thw province may, (herefpre, be considered as tnukirtg hmt one. 
Such is (he dogma of the 'niebdid. 

m. 

A link further south, in the third nomos of Upper F,^L(the 1 jlDpolile, 
thsl uf Fiioej, wt find the tmd| Chnutn, Nehuut, Hc-fca-pe-ChniiL* 
Chnuto, or Kmn ^the Rhnmiphii of the Grcehii), w« sleo a solar god; 
but conridered spcctslljr»the prwIucBT of life, and as a sovereign being, to 
whom was given the tiik of maker of gods and ttien. aa the Jupilet' of the 
Latin poet is called hommum fittfr nbpa: dwrum, he had for attiilwte* the 
potter's wheel and the egg, MpTesenling a piriniitin! germ tn seven) 
tt^iioloipes. 

Xehuut has numerous synonyms iit the Egyptian pantlieon; she is 
Jilt, Menliiit, Pacht, Tafnut, Hathor; but she it above all, Isis, whose 
symbolic hjeBd>dtcrss (the cow's Iwad) the wean. Site is, iherufore, the 
gothics of fecumlity, au atiiibotinn which ploinh' coitesponds with the 
tide of author of gods and men borne by her hitsbond, Ilcka, littfe or not 
at a)) known djowhere, hero bears no epithet but ilial of chllrf (Pc-Chrad). 
BtU as the woid Keka OKons W cotutmLod {oee may firlieve that 
the son t»f Chniuu and Mebuut k ibe symbolical eaptessiun of the laws 
of that world of which hU parEUti are the authors. 

Hen, ihenfore, «e have three groups belonging to neighbouring 
counnka, and in which the private rdationi of the pcTMina who form enrh 
appear also to approximate to each other, as doe* Jihewiie tht general 
copceprion. But if wc go a few tlcps further, if we advance Kiwardi the 
Kuhiaa fTontlcr, if we reach or |r3S3 the First Cataract, «e find a con* 
ceptioD «r the triad vuty difierent from this. 

TV". 

The triad of the Fimt CaKuaci, or rather of the provtnos io which it Is 
si (anted, comprises still the person of Chniitn, but with hint are twt> 
goddesses. Sari and Aiuj.* I he lumtc of Salt is indeed Egyptltn ; she is, 
like los, a stner'Wifc i but her name, or the otthogyaphy gi»eo nt it, 
signifies an unow* at the action of thTOwiog darts, which nppeaii to make 
her a aolnr deity. Keveithelcis, Brogseh thinks that it may be undemtood 
also of the waiet whieh itrigates the earth, of of the seed which b sown 
therein. The Egyptan he adds, do not penoH us to doubt that 
Sati-t was a lunwrac OJ Solhis, the godde» who spreads {ripiMifi the Kik 
(Sadffafti), that b 1b say, wlio pxaiidm over the inundattoti—whieh began 
at the beliac rbhig of tbb star (Sirius), and Sothb b Uie smr of Isb. And 
os the rising of her walert hegiia ai the summer sulidee, Sitl MturaJiy 
finds hoMlI ccHTebtcd with Cbmna Ra* Ttw capital of the nertnus, Hud, 
or T'ea-Hor, moreover, has for it* protector the god llor.’ It would 
seem io result fioni this that Chnunj-Ko, Sothb and Hot-H od Ought to 
form the local mad, a varianr of tbu »Ur triad > bpt it b om so, ot at 

* Bjagidi, fft. PP> tfip tyj *■ Or Annii s Bnesefa, tf. (W-, ^ *0*. 
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leitst It ho* R&C always been so< I’Kit w'OTshii> ftf Hdr-Hud i* mde«il af 
iliai natuTi!^ and the (irecka gave (O th» nontos (the sccund) the name td 
.V^Undpedne, tlie posL'lIdiiicric coafoiidd between ApoUo ind Helip« 

b^vjiig h f<^ mnije brfbfc Macfidttnlim cemejuest': but Hewf does 
tiot fiftd a (jkcc in Ibe Uiad as cisi^pby tiiabca it known lo its, llie 
tbiTil j^non In it a rtnt a god, but a «t 3 CO»d godifc^v Anq, whoM? tmruc^ 
vixurvDP^, U not k b Aurdy ebat of a Nubiati divioicy, li tMs 

in Bltcrmtbtt of du; anrumt wtiraWp due vo fordgn hfiiuigniiicm? Perhafjs j 
blit at Veisi « roco^gniic tbn eJfbictiOT of a triad with two goddsses^ ofi 
Kgypttan iimtoryt al a flight dbtifKt fiOOi LatopotiSr at a nuHitraie db- 
taiwt fkom Henneflthrs and even frora Thebes. 

The aarjjc worship eaivted in the Nubuin Piovincr whteh wtis eofri|itlvi!:i] 
m the Eg)'piuiTi ELinjikri but with i diffeticnce. Chninn ia* in Nnhia^ 
EOmciiinn retained, »Dmetimc 3 is replaced* or nipre eorrecily periraps, mn 
be rcplaoed by Amon* the iwo goddessei rcfnaining the humJ Hsewhcfe, 
Jnore?aver, the uiad uf the Nubicifi nottios b ODtDp<ftted of Ka, Schti 
and TathuL* Schu b ordittariiy the mytliolo^icul capiessioii of the rising 
wjm ; and wt ihdJ see eUewhcie lluit lafout ta h» sutcr^ and not Ws 
fuiilbcrp It aijpcMi, thtfreforCt that on both skies Of liie fremtier the con¬ 
ception of the divtne iriail did ncif indodc the ttouon of inacemity, 

V. 

Ef no:. DOW Lalca om way dnwii the Nile beluw Tlicbet, we ahall find i[uite 
a didipiefU slate of things. Of the eighteen nomni which fem^ to be 
jwissed cut t)ie way to the sioiithem fiqmier o* Lower Egypt, ten fsc-air., 
and iviiL-x&iL j show no apparanci^ a uiad 

Ai ftleo. whom the liretl&a calleil Pan, was adored under the 

chatmeten alike of OntU and of Hotia f we have* ihi^ffdbct; here again the 
CMC of identity of son and fcuhtt, bo* we <b not ictf any fecnalc pmoci. 
Uflcwhcrc {nomoi ti and we hod Knntads in whieli we recogniiCi 
bot HOC isotiiiail triacts that wp ^hall hnd ajpEaUi at Ahydos and Hdkrpolbp 
En another nomui (vihJ w* see a cenain number of goddess together with 
Chonm ^ btn il li not certaio tbae ihb Theban god forms one Einglc 
[Cnmp wiih ibctiL^ Et 13^ urn the the male god&, Thot, ^ and 

Toam. who fortn a iriad ta tmaios %v. (the Snathem HrfoiopoliKtA VW 
fmd two goda ojirJ 1 goddess (Chmoh, Pachi, Atui 'rhot) in ihc sacred 
giciito caileii JffiMdiM by the ikeeics, a gttiTlo whick belonged 10 

iti_,* and heft 1 Theban Enncad wm adote 4 logcthcf with tlie 
abote triad, but in itic ncm. notnw ixvH^ the Cynopolke)^^ twi> triads 
dlride the woiiKip of the people: the one composed of three ^}di (liti^iopt* 
Hni-ii son of Isia* and llap^ the Nila); ihe other (Jid^ 

bopt, I'^diE, and Anobkb RMwe m conlonniiy with the TTiebmi toodch btit 
in which ihe fifii god* rccDgmsed as son of Ptah, i:annpt be aaamiiUted 

* Pi^- ii*, t&i- 

* r*v kscHjeiiiqt Phlt?: {jk t|tT acacnlieu IXllirjng qmx Uvta Nabin both yho 
Sm ml MhJ» «iii ^ K±, mad his dds, Teftiai* wluwa n d^^hcie. 

* ^ p- 199. * 2 ^,^ pv W 

^ /Mu^ zm * lUii^ pft X15-6. ^ INdr^ p 
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either to ihti lliebaji Atnmon or to ih^ Oiouto af the C^ar^i, wlo both 
re|}ietiuetit a pmiK^dlii^ dlviniky. 

Evttt in tbe whirfr Egyptian text brings oui the ideality of a 
father and son, U never goea lo tnr aa ici e^ihibit tbc hater unrlarbtii proper 
pome; ^ iht /fim ff ’'Che trynopolitan truidr wbi^ih Jiii» been 

cuvalloriedt may |>e cOiuldjcTeii a tmd of ihe second mnlt, 

Vh 

We nottf at Imt ire4ich ll« tiiad of ^Ibydos, Lhc cnofit celebrated of ill* 
hcani&c il iffzf known to the Gn^ki and tiudied by i'iularcli^ and which 
was ctmipoe^ of Q^ddt Mi,—htf dstcr and ami ihclr ston Eortw- 

J eaJi ihlfr a tiind# ilihuugh Oiiria and are calkd the cbiJdnfti of Beh 
and Nut (the earth god and ihp sky gcxicktsk and ahliotigh they tinidi &n 
brothen and lastcr Hor^cr, rkt (Typhon) iniJ Kellhl^ly^ ai Immi in the 
cmnpkte or completed mythology of Met limes ^ 

ft h certflJji tbit airy one who takes Qp the fliidy oF Fltitarch^t treatise 
on lira and Oatrii ftiids hlio^clf very fu fmni the ktirrwit theory of the 
imdBi and all the mote befiause m tbia Aunily he frndt an obstinate fend 
eKiiEin^. Hue li ihtt oppoimioo bctweefi the doctrines as complete or ks 
fed ai bcHtom m te in appeattmee? Is it an originrd or a iattidoos 
opposition ? This tt what we have to escamine^ distingtiishmg camuliy 
hckwt>en (he v^oiiB ektoenru Of ±hc mytli. us begin wilh ihc featote 
, wJiicb la miM incompatible with tbedoeiiihc of Thd>es or ETEcphantitie, 
namd|/irilh the wicked war of brtithet agnittat brotbetT cofittnijed, way 
of duMine or revenge* bj^ the nephew the.unchx 1 wUl not bete 

reopen ihc irtatninjiiDn Into ihii ciue^tion which I made in i lengthy 
fjwpcr fitescntcd to ibe StcMvicholm «iiwiion of t)u» Ccmgrtsi, and whkh 
ji npw printed (r3gi>^ but I muil tef^r ta the conidaiions at 
whicfi I HrtiTed^ espuciatly us teganda the eariieat period I Ijelicvt dial 1 
by the te^ts of ihat period, iht greoteT pan tif which have trtdy 
been Teccmljf publiEhetf and iHfialAted (by IVlaaptro, in hia that 

ihe idea of this lioaiitiiy does not go bock to the carlieai times of the 
Effyptiad rcli^ton, ami iKit, on the contfary, Hor and Set were iot i mirly 
long period ctuuidcfcd m two mimtr*, J/ifi/nf ds^€/s 
iiimf ^ that 4*< ^ unt^ fiwfy J**/ /itisr/n/k /'iii// 

■/*- arnt Milyi that it never wm fdJy.md tmiveaally [arcvalent, except 
perhaps abtiLii the time of ibe Rnmnn EmiHre. The tlg^yiiiiaii feUgion was 
nn^r really dualisiic. Bestdts tl^ itiany wnd explicit Eciia Ijeteitging to aJi 
l^ertods, which i^bliah this reaylt, ire ftiid hfcdirect proerf of il hi a foci 
whkh the tgnmemte of she Alexandriant had ohscured in Eiinipe* but 
which Erugsch biou|iit oui into relief 3* ThctKd namely, ihat Ntphthyt, 
ihc wife of Set, Ls ftmr cansideu*^ oiherwiH! riion lu a IjcnclifrenE dii^iidiy. 

> ^ fff fe P opot4lllj- kftip^ r- d. dST. , fpp 4 '% 

**£.* ^ pp, I4t-i. Huotai 

JlfMert lajs, pfi 

= Ji'tL ami ^ 73?, 7^ 7^7-^ Tht ilftik ifadmua 

which wwdf Svephlltyi ibe wffc of Set b eeahnned Uf a htiaU nnamnnifil rti Ihr Lowrrr, 
whtre m» hd Hide bf 41^4 iriih th« g«l 

P- M^h H ^ twjecew, rti fict ^ muaJly dw ii a duplicitfi of 
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A gCHldesfi-wlfe ii iMte or fn* tti'e daplical* of her huiit^d. 

Here tbc goddess has kept her iniri?nt obEinirterr ^l^hcyu^h ofieo been 

tAken flwsy from the god prohahly for caiises diflferePt fm^n those 
meodoned in toy papier rtferred lo above^ As to Harcmrls {H^r^rr^ 
]^oru« the eldcr]^ it is rtry difFictitt to SooV npoo htio nx being mentiillj 
the uudlft of Ilorui. and to see m hbcUfitinct personnJity atrything else ihan 
a miatjvdy TE^r-nt mytbologicAl dream.* 

lltii OfittiA^ coGsjdjtmJ nt Itrst, it would alonc^ ab exefcising the 

liitine aulhcnliy tn the Gther vqrluj, siacse inidcr the indeat cmpiTe 
funtral monmiiffitx Alone conlAln hia namtv — Osiris, who hai neifer been 
dcrjjrlincd of this attribuie,—hiiw he lo fk^me m a triad In Sfhieh 

Hot Set plays the part of ion^aod lii% that of mother* ivbile Hnr, vhoK 
name the ihe Up|icr rtpon^ i% inpnifesdy a n^kstial god ? 

The folntuitial iikniily of fAiJiffi aird son, a geneml jiftnciple of the 
theology of the Phamoht, and whith corned f^t moie e#perially in the 
dcwhipnienr of the doctrine of (>uris« will probalply serve fi> soirc this 
problem. Uur mcuis (/orand Jts*r>T signifies 

the seal of «ght or of action : this latter etymology rorrEsponds esacily 
With the n.friftrfi tuiiiic of ihia divinity: In other words, O^risis the master^ 
the Intellig^ni tlirector of the worJdr whieli leads tie to believe that lie was 
never (ufijSxid to die part of god of the dead. But since the hiiLifc life is 
the TTpre impCFttunt of the two, the endFeu reign tif juitiec, and since theie 
IS m ancient |jeoplr In who$e miiyf this docirine held a gisater place lbat!i 
among (he EgjprLim, it is there (liia we hai^ been above nit, to enn^ 
sider the B^pteine deity tn ils pari of equiiable arbiter of oot futcie 
dnsttiie^ Jlie CEkstial god, regulating the ercnb of ibe vLsibie 
wiaid, but mif lj«in| really distinct fmm Osim : which the ll|ypriiA 
myihology eapre^ed,—or ended bj eapre^rng,—hy making the one the 
father of (he other. 

Iffis il\x^ ^ifpace), may at have been a simple ab^tmeuan^ help¬ 
ing lo make plain The divine action tn the several worlds. But when the 
cuitiDm pfEvailed of grouping fhi! divine denomlnatinQ^ bto families, 
whcKc name, since the ! Vib Drim^ty, was eapr«=cd in wriiing by one of 
Ihe clxttmnii of the name of Osirii, natumlly became hk wife, and snb- 
scqtienlly the mi^her of bis soil 

Bur whan these intimations have been settl«k (here nrtses another ^ Osrris 
and Hi are (he ehiktrea of Seb (or Qdi) ami of ^nu of (He gtnl of the 
earth and ihe goddess ftf the iky* which appears to repmtent a na(iiral- 
tttk doctrine very diiTefcril from (hat which dominie cb the pari of CHriSi 
Thai is (rue; but herej again, wc must minrust^ the ioforrnaikra gf 
Elotarcb—Egyptian informalJon, it b tTUi-% but eapreasiog the inditbn of 
the lolmt ages, Wc read in a Jteld it the Louvtt cited by Brupsch^ and 
reproduced byBierrei-: ”1 am Tinn*: I made the sky for Ka-IIordienic, 
^ On tbk iicTiDiatic. !» ^ 509-41. 

^ iVr.' K, etc,* pi jjg. 1 tare trsAikieil dlracUy bsHii 1 he teal ^wen hf I'intft. 

PMAajr/T Jm je«T Baft, p, lyjL wuh ihc bdp 

ir J itir miAfimt bj TW;| ^-'k. 

^ smbi iu he iutskctlnio k(«fiii€ail vjiii Ovirtfr « ibe Imeffpcbn en ihc 
Ljhattflp Tw Cka^ Uu iruuHLel hf 1^1 ^wxtcly in ^ £4^ aiL. p, fy. 

^airik ihf Oshfa # * . W i am "Toujii.” TiandcUHr-1 
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ibe earth fo7 Qeh, proditcing iuwl developing the Iwihfis who dwell on the 
earth." EUcwhere <>b i». ailed #an of Schu: he a bioiliet-hufiband o| 
Kill, and eotisequeniJr this cuupic » pioduced by * solir 
this does not in any way answer to vbe )des» of a heaven and an earl ^ con- 
tillered aa ptInwtdiBi, indi as a general tbesbi, the actM™ of ^vtnjj a 
jalher and aiothei to Isia does not scam fcally oUt '' e lai'l 1''“* 
jXKtnded nudei ihc Vllh ^ r.'Onna 

dietiofli ^ j i. - 

In the Pyramid of Pepl L, (^cb stretchea oat one hand tcnraitli heaven, 

and the other lowarda ihe earth; other desoiptUMta call Mf" gwai goj. 
lord of heaven and earth ; lo«l of heaven, lord of the sod of the eanh, 
and nriodpally of the infernal t^ion.' Ihc friend of the dead who teach 
a new sphere of exislctycc in the cail, he restore to liem the me of their 
i*w^ of their cyw. of their hands and leads tJiem to the gates of heaven/ 
Fie k cmiled, iKtly, the father of him who hath fwioeii hmt/ that is to say. 
taiher of hb own father, aetortliiig to um of thu« slrangdj enetactic 
fattnul* by Wliich the Kgyiitiatw lovod to e*Ii«ss the iileout) of divine 
beinat ihai belongs to (hair mythdlogteal Inring. 

As for Kui, the epigi»ph> of <hc Vlth iJynasty gives tier fw liuslamJ a 
%tiii of Nit / the, also, altbounh onlinotily icpresotited with a woiiian** 
Iskdy, spangfecl with «art. » imsjlied aa godJos of iho dead, and 
hen veil, of which she is the goddess, is the country of the godi^ and 
the ftilure dwellir^^ifatt of ihe defanCL We thtO onderttand thai she is 
the mother of King Tcti, At this period she i» described aa dBoghttr .tl 
t^b find of TafiiLl,' which piove once again that the gcncaleiyy set 

(Orth by Plotareh b not primitive. . , , .. ^ • 

■l*herc is, therefore, nu real obsucte to tonsidenitg thetnad of Abydoa, in 
the rclteion of the pcriwl of the Phaianhs, as a vcrilable tiiad, in the same 
sense » those of Thebes and Hermonihis; and, tnoieorei, the teats 
which^itloiit this hyi«th«is are also th.« wWdi set before us in the 
y«ied and sovereign anriboiei ot t^eb and Not. tbe espreaimt ->l a 
nciwer which eatcitda am the whok wwid, ^he, ihm », ever tbe world 
ed Md i r* and trver that of souls. Here again find that muitiire m 
theology with mytlinlofiy which prevaikd on the banks of the Nile. 

Vll. 

Wc reach at fast the local cults of Uwer Ugj'pt = the fiisl that shall 
bnd there a that of Memphis, H«c ibe great gwi h I'lab, or. if we 
tirefet Bftotlier way of iniiiing it, bears tint nanw of Ptah. ile ” 
rgain |)eq>el«iilly under the fonti of the Boll AjJa, somettmes called the 

3 », £^ty far hut. ^ >9-** *** ****'*^ ^ ^ 

» aiBDdt. A'rif. FP- S77« 57> 

lAtfTtSii • ft/, a; p, 60 J. 

T tbr- Note itsl Qrti it d«wli« - 

t!d.*’ lift ««*»*>* "* ^ 
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“ne* life PuLb,'' and »1 ki tile onDre n iih Qairii 

ihat Ftali hinjidf ^jfetty frequently bears t^c damt of Ptaii-Sukar-O^ifrfi, 
yet anothifr pwrf of the idciiiiiy of the gieat gods^ 

Btu id thb fO'brtlhi Ptah waa not bttadghr faith fmni a godii»; the 
moihef of Apis Tea* a epw—teal* mt Kymbolical—which was belictred to 
be Univncihaiefl by a celestial fiane^ and tlie ApiA rccognwd by certam 
dmfions in the colour of hta hair. He* therefore;, does not lagure m 4 
dmne mad, but had an eachi^^ly dmne son who was called 

Imhotep. At Manphb^ tays M. dc Koage, "^he fulllltcii (wt of the 
fttnciionB which the Thebans jltribuued to Khofis^son of Aimnon ^ but 
I hiTie ti£vcr mti with jwiy dicci identioention of Patch L ot Sekhet^ who 
wfl* otlled tiw ftimher, and the goddess mother of Khons^ Mul The 
name of the latief^ aai wc Imve T^eni simply fncaft.4 lootliirr^ while Sekhet b 
so iiLTcniaE goddess, with tlie head OE a ltortiis$, who torments the guilty hi 
lidL Ptah, moreover kfc called ^ he ts the treaior 

id the eo«mle e^ of the lun ; hit mine means /i^ and /a : he 

ii. tlmtcforwi regarded as one who cfevdops die lidngs whose genua 
In the of chaos atui who girCi them thear dennbe ^hape^ lastly^ he ta. 
o^ten nrpresented nodet the wtaippirTgs of a mommy 
Then: are doubtless marked relaik»iii herween this, conception and that 
of AmoThkj^ theaothoTof the wofidp but nor lui identity ; alroveaH there k 
not tdEndty in the trbd as a wimie, the two ^odde&ses bem iso 
m enuii other* One and the some general idra underlies ihc docmnei < 3 / 
the Mcmphilic sebooh probably ibe more aEicicnt by sevecd cenluties, bill 
m Soulhern ICgypl this idea weh nai dmilofjcd and CormubLoii *i in 
ffotthrm S^gjpl- 

VIIL 

Kot for froiu ibere, in the town of Turn fthe netting, or set, Stio)i* in 
ihe Nortbern Ani. whkh the Gicrkii culled Heiiopohs^ we find « triad yet 
more Riafkedly distinct \ for iHe goddcsi motlict mnt therep ilihough the 
group ts compoted of two gods and a goddm. 

'rhi» triad cmisi^ed o^ Tom luHtseIC tih tort Schn (formedy MoJ 

the liimg tutif And TaCain« a gcnidcss with the bead of a lionet_it 

cmuibred of faiher^ btOiher and Bi$ter.* All ihree wiSl be found also in 
the Kmead of Ttnlytis ([>endcm], where ^liu h ncplidtiy caited sop of 
the t bui iieilhcr ihcrtt nor at lieiiopotis» is any refmence made 

to the tnoiher. 

» p. odb Vah apnetr w ihc “Airiit,'* ami 

mjt ilwt the wtml Piak cCkinNUB the icnif ^ itpruin^ m ntikrt ^ lii|ing 

t^PCttr WTib rtwr of Wturk wnftj^ lit *liqi polqlM om lEuu 11 Woi htetUM 1 b« Stia WM 
the OpAr i:^ hewm oe^jaid the Aw-K apfsdiy kn MnnphUp the Hnii nf jHe Atti* 
uf wtuk Ik wu IW dbW iliw±nliy.“ In cmhkCcJdb «flh liw rsiffcfbsg '■ fcnlptor^" it -nmf 
be DK^ Tbu m^vff It, Acoardlfif *& Krnuuh tli onlr icm* whii ikc wotJ ffitia* In 
Cqptlc.-TtJ 

- Cl Ufu^ie^ 1#. pp. ^ 38 ^| and Dr itoagr^ /^Mum Pp- I^S^'7- 

# tW wfvil lotfiB of dill ti^D itcto Pk*Rj, or Tc^nn I f'lUcJc a ibt Smij, « 
E»^Ri, Ht-TDca, tlnnnfl .)f Ka. Dwcllm^ ol Tim, ii ^vtmhfd «f W u* 
tEic liiwn «t Ihp |9»41. ILIf nanv h KiarLimn teplRad by nantber idoi iIes^tuu'iiiu 

ttiirH|Ttt4iij| pp, lixtmlehiii^ Lfomi eq iJw bucmnl. 

’ 5w a pti«es ill ibjcTm^enliihdi^^i^ 4^ciEoJ try lUegadi, 
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riH! divmc SMTiship, therefore, liaa hillwrlO (fscupeii the matciial condi¬ 
tions to which it ia ehewhere brought bach, in the iiuiiginiaioti oJ the 


Egyptians. j i 

A sttmiHe myth, long kncnm in Europe wnce tt WJrt niwlioneo t»f 
licfDdolus, expresses the satix iitce;, and upon this myth H hai been 
l»esji)!e tot expatiate (01 divagate) at length, while the Esyi«»n 
not clijar Ji U]»; but now tt » 00 longer in dmibi.' This is the myth 
the phcEnit, penodJcaily reproducing itsdf wiihout a mother, an emblein 
of the re-hirth of man in the future lifev but by this very face an eraW™ 
also of the daily re-birlh of the siui. lo which the Egyptians loved to liken 
the other: but neither presupptwe* a mother. If the goddess >* 

ofintaittfert wElbin tills in^ it ii sa 5i ^uplkalkwi of 

sister may be a duplicale os well as a wife i and, in Egjptiim EDytholojjy, 
these two notions are often fuss'd. In on tnaenption #1 Edfa, Tafnut is 
dOKtilKd as a female Sditi. difllsrentiiUcd ftom the god only by the gram- 
fT utijrai mark of the feminine gender. Much mote h (he idea of * god 
ihn hittbond of bis mother entirely absent. 

All th» « inoottlcstahle as regards die great triad of tlcliopolB. But 
U. does tU3< neeesndly follow that there wan rm wnrthlpped at IIclinj«lf« 
a triad cohstsdng of fiuher, mol her, and Km. There really wna such a 
Dbd theret and even closely bound up with ihc other, in vinue of the con- 
sided I ion ]u*l menlioned . SehU and Tafoul are expressly ipokcn of 
fiooietimo *» a conjusal cooplei KiaicUme* as the twin children of die 
great solar god, Tuh or and the Itutance oi Osiiii and tsis lufficc* 
10 show that these two netioDS were by no uusans incompsttible. Taftim 
ts hcTseif a solar diviiiity as well as Schtu The tolar dink was repre- 
seuLcd on her litmcss head. But the triad is completed by thdr diild, 
Ifer^mu ta-uu who has been taid to rapTwewt the new-ywn wan,* 
whose name m ™"* Horus reuniting under his swny the two ccriinlrie^ w., 
the North and the South. It is therefore, a sun. litewiie, but a wn b iu 
mighty reUiions with the (enestrial world. 

NevenJiidesSi this iriad r» <|iiite aecondarj; for it holds scant place in 
(he E^^yptian lesli. It seems to he almost universally ignored, while the 
other ii celebrated tvefy where, althcegh neither Schn nor Tafmt has given 

a Itame to any towns.' ...... , ... j 

On the wall of a temple in the Oaaw of Hib» moy be read these words 

—part of a hymn tn AmoO-Ra i 

(fjijp gods tsiued forth from tbee. Thy emanation was for Seh^ and 
thy bv^elting for Tafnui, in order to fbrai (he nine gods ai the banning 
of (he becuBiuig. Thmi m the lord of the twin emple of lions^'* 

Turn being onlv a form (condition I of E»h we sec here the great trud 
of HeliopoliS) but we set* it under the aspect of * primordial gToap anttwiiw 
ertn to tlic gods. Similarly at Xoti, wt read these words addressed )o 

(he same god, Amon-Hw i 


I Sm K. tVWcn^'i A A in Ztiitf*., tSjft pp ^T- «. 
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1 2fi Simfy m ami Triaiis^ 

Ttiou m the Mib god who tuts ^icen divided Utu> two poitioBs; thou 
3tt lilt cte4fOf ql the egg ud ihe begeli^ ciJ his pttif of 

The essence of the tnfth df the tfind iS| ihctcfotc^ ihe idcivdiotticm of 
the chikt wiili ii& father. 

Uefare Wjuring Hcliopciti^, let us add that w of gods taken down by 
BrtigKh in a funeml ehA|icl at Thtbts, memmns^ with mnuy other^^ five 
qaiiicr& of divmitiefi dwingiiiahcd Ps HdiopoUt^nt Tucu* Schii^ 

Tiifnuti. 5eb| jitvd Nut Btit a text of El eapiesil^ identifies 
TaCbui with Nut^ On the other hand, Osbis ta ^njtruiiies csJIcd 
Pfince of HcImpoUs, the -chief of Eichopoik, and he lUiiir^ for the aiiLhora 
uf ihCHc bd^ been tlio gieaj stin^gcid.* 

IX, 

Nowitcrc cite m IjOWtrr Egypt da I hnd a triad pcopeiiy to caKLcd : hui 
the myth of Bait dHcrve* tludy, for it isi^ws to have been the only 
cLcm ifi&ltbcc of a pnmoiiUal goddoa b^eititig widioift a i^Knisc-—n 
pudoD wiiich I have atrmuiy indJaued m pcESfidile but pot piobablet when 
ijiealcbg Ilf the Theban myth, 

OfiJy *e mils] reeogoite that the bcsi knomi teat, md one of the fnett 
dktinclf wlucki ha* te^enie lit ihe goddeta of is not earUcJ than the 
last ifftar* of the fiath tentury Btn^ 

It has been tutred luhsequeatly to tht of Cstnbysea^ h is the 

l^natinfcriptioD of Ut’a-'Hor-^n, cidJed the Inscriptbo of the Naophorous 
uttierte of the %*alican^ where the goddess Neit h iTylcd **lhe greai^ the 
mother* ihe who hath ttomu Rint the dm child* not lacgotlca (cJw^f 
but bmnghi fonh 

A little furUtc-r dotm^ the auihnr caUs her " tbie grentv ^he ili^ne Enothcr 
of the gteit gttJi ftl' SaisL" Now. these must ipciu^ all the great gods of 
Egypt* (or ft'a-Hor Sim imMs that S*is is the lown of sll ihe godm, sjid 
Uiat Nett k '^ihe dime mother yf the /««/ without nuking any 

distinetkin betneen them. But the Mfkt litle of mntlmr of Ra ii attributed 
Ui her at the end of tJie same bicriptioii. 

Hie ciuiicLtr oJ ihU simng^E goddeu i* brought b^o reibf a 

kmg iptay from i5aj,i, at E>nc**^ where she k lalled not only ^^nnctenl 
niothcT of the dlrmtly,'* trat ^'kthcr of father^ inoihet of niotheia, the 
•cajahfcu* 4md the Yuhure (enibieais of paiemal and maienul gnvefattoa), 
which eatfis from thi: beginning,*^ 

Naismnu inscripiiocu agrte in showing her us moulder of 

the world, Soe ji :hc ctckixa of Atuoi [Tam)f " who waa when noihbg 
wUf and has made ill that has eaiMicfL Bbc k the ctiw Mehi-utiT^ that 
is to uy* the emite fubess ^bich noncealetl under its puwetful vuluitic ot 
waieti-the earth whiiih wa^ to couie."^ 

la « PhMwjnii: uacriptwn Bi Tenijro [Dendera}^ rfte u caUed sho, 

* BfBjieh, / iL. iV,, ^ 42 t a Chg., /MmL, p. 46 ^ 

' ^ *55- * MU, f, »st 

• 11.* lAtt m ihmLiH tniD fieiKb tong Meo by H. ICmcI m AnumJ^j Jt 
CiiAfhMK, udi inti. Kittmtim hf Inpcdb, m 4*^. in* 

Urtigidl, AV£. *. U 4 , f jaL, p, 115 . 
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** Lady oF Cbc IM uorldft wh^ dwells In Huibe?; tlie g^est asdlhcr who was 
at (he be^iatiJag with the god Nun (AbjiHts)^ the gnsat taoTherT who has 
no mother.^ 

But the varied abundattee anil ihu contTadktion of the which 

designate her rm»t be fallowed into every partkobr^ if we wish to have m 
real (I do mi eajr a cletr) idea of what was the nature of the Fantbetsiic 
school amemg the Egyptians, of the conelauan and confnrion of the 
diirinUtes and groups espceiilty in that schpol- 

Neili goddess of l^iopqlisir has been identified with 'r^fnur because of 
her EDJiFrioge with Chimin., there considered as a form of Sebu^ the hrottaef' 
Husboad of that goddei^ and son nf Neh-Menhit: this romiulatL'S the 
identity of the fontber and ebughtcr. This Neit-Menhit oF Esne^ (treat 
indy uf the Inod of itc SoUlb^ is^ tnarcover^ tmelf “the gem of gods 
and men, incHhef of Ho, she who eudle Alum^ ihe whu was when 
nothing fhe who hai made whar ts herc^ after ehe had become father 
of fathers and mother ol rrothers, ihe hi the lady of the fHiher"a hoiisf^ 
and of ihe tnolhcr^p homcL'^ 

At Thebes ihc takes the tiatnc of Ainont {the female Amort) a« mother 
of the sun- She b also ttKsther cif the itin at TentyrsiL* wlterei moteom* 
ahe b eapressly allied lady of Sits. ^ 

ITiis meniioti of Neit tmder her ordinary mppelladon* and without any 
tnenioriaJ of Taffiut,. 11 no isolated fact in Upper Egypt* In a rgyai tomb 
at "fhebes—that gf Queen Teti—ihc ti alio called great Keiij diiiue 
tnother^ lady of heaven,' She i& also styled ** diviiie mother and af ihe 
fiuffie lim^ lady of Northom SaLtiea in an riiurtt|idoti at Denderak^ 

It is^ theiofote, certaki^ thox for the pnesthOHOd and people of Solip the 
godd» Nett was the one ubinLulcty pritniti^ divine Udng, 1 mother 
withfiut a husband,^ mother of i9t the gpd% and specially of the sun godp 
under hb rums of Ra. He does not here bear, it is nuep hb Theban 
lide of Aenoir-fht^ under whiek Icsot smce the early dayi of ihe trew 
empire* He was adored u the on^ god. 

But eight or nine centuries after the greai tii^ the impression 

podiiced by that exaltalmn of their K^i wa& to be, and for a long timei 
made geuerah Here; again^ m ^oufd find it difbcult 10 miaimkc this want 
of logic «hkb h&fi frequently had to be noticed in Egyptian mytholi^*. 

Another Saldc document^ a sarcophagus preserved it Ttirbi, des.crlt.ie 5 
But; or Bastii. as bein^ “ litc chief Lady or.Saia."* 

Elsewhere Ouiis b called -'the chief of Snik ’ as we have lately seen 
bint called ibe prkcc or thief of Helkurtilii ; it Esite tr |i Min (or Khem) 
who is calLl^d lord of Bui the contradiction hm u not so dagrint 

as thai whkh appian to e^ ^Kftwccn the dc^nioa of Sab ind of Thebes; 
the Tarkny of tiamat may cover and has oftco cowed an idemiiy of 

1 /ifi. r. Jt/^4., p. d. p- 

* ^ ytl 

* ffLt MjfiArf p. jsj. 

* f/., (kgf. /wrl-, p a^s. 

* /Vf„ ^ *V4i p iffi- 

* ^ 1*1. f, Ct pw ^ 
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inythotogical TKc identiiy of Min with Osiris is set fonh in 

1 test itt wltich ibc god Iwais both these names whh the epithet Mth'mprf, 
(Ite who good,') a thk under which we may rceogntse both the 

meaning of Unnofrd, a chamcteititfe epithet of Osiris, and ih« of a 
deveiopntem, \yf way of gcnaalkti, ef the nature of betngi, presided over 
hj Min, 

X. ii 

If Wt now recaptuhlr in its entirtiy »H that we hatfe ksined, "bat 
eonctusions can we draw iherefront ? ! t seeffis to me that these 

are:— 

The (luesiioii of the Cgy[Mtan triads it more complicated, flfi tf the e*- 
piEsaion be ptefitited, move varkdi than had at first been siipposed. 

If all the nomoi of rharaonic F-gypi had not by any meins all of them 
a Uitduif triad, if the Etineads arc tcareely less numerous, and tf the 
greater liart of the towns did not possess (at least properly speaking) either 
the one or the «her of these coUectiw fonni of worahijv even all the 
triads th> not bear anything like a close xescmbLuice lo each other. A 
few only «e composed of lather, mother, uid sou. Elsewhere the god¬ 
dess it the iiiter or wife, and not the taolho of the third dndniiy. Vet 
again, eleewhere, the three divinitia are male; and we aUo rmd a god 
accompanied by two goddessea, Nowhere can »e indicate, with any pre- 
cuion. It what period of history each of these jpouja was ferm^ And 
□ooe of them, notwitbstandtog the sibstantial identity of father and ton, 
recalls in its integrity the idea of the Christian TrinUy, 

We do not even undersand, m the midst of sack a variety, what was the 
general conception beneath the formation of these gnsapt, if icy such (hw 
was. If, then, otit study of ibe subject has fiwsd our iltEiiiion on a certain 
uuniber of results at once posilive and intaesiins, the idea which emerges 
rtom the whole is chiclly negative, t>0e3 Ibis necessarily mean that k ia 
without interest ? I run far fiom suggest ing thU. To stop or prevttii the 
formniUMi of an errooeouf doctrine a no indlBctent matter, whether in 
morala or science And notwithstoaduig the inimeitse progresa whicli 
has been made daring the last hAif-century in Oriental studies^, we cvtOOi 
say that the dangerous tent]tUlbn to set up hypotbese has been entirely 
overcome- Here,« also sometimes in what eoncems prebiiteric times, 
roy life hw been for several yean, and will be to the end, devoted in great 
pan to serviees of this kiniL 

but on the banks of die EuphnUci iIk) we have been taught by recent 
ducovnics the ciiucace of iiiods. Mint are these iti themselves ? Cate 
they liclp to make ua ondemtand the Egyptian iruda better 7 Has there 
been in influence of the one set over the other? These are difGcnU and 
periiapi, ID a cectain extent, premature tjunriooa. Nevertheless, as ii 
appear* to me thii If I were aot to touch upon them, something would be 
wanting in my present paper, 1 will, on uccutinl, ask the Congress 
kindly to lend me its attention a little longer, for the i«maiks which 1 shall 
have to moke upon thta quesaim 

‘ ai> fia MfudGotioa with Aihcue nirr ime aliker fmo i inztirihBis, ov 
Oea the ikiula^ tikkli t» in irbeatsie *i(i. 
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T(ie ij!diMr£s of Prof. Saycc luiy be eanijjareil for the abundance 

of itc doEUEDtnt^ contatneil in them^ with ihs gi^at work of iinjgat^h ^ 
IUD7(^ove^^ it xppmn lo iw tlifll these Lutwm otjglit lo ptit eui ead for 
evei, by bnnging hack the qoeittoo to its proper limits dud by setting in 
relief tht Feeipment jand prolonged mflitencc of the Actido^5iuncrii]i and 
Semliic T2(^ 1(1 the objeetioos pTevjoit&ljr formnUicd by science agaiim 
this diinlism, objections whicb^ for my own part, I wsti nrm dthle to coo- 
sider Tl^co^C]lIlble with the rmtuie of nuin's Eoind^ the hbtoiy of IkbylonuiTi 
writing bdng what w^ know if to be^ 

Piof. Sayce recognises both Aocodo-Sumerisn ttutds^ -ftiid Habyloniini 
irLids, properly ^ called. Tlte old Accadians^ fie appear to have 

had an luclinajjon to a triad. Among the Qutldean Semites, triads wetc 
but ejcccplioiutb EilUiongh these m%[itions fill a considertiblc space in their 
myiholog)', Hat when wc study these mads m the two races, we only fccog- 
nisc lliat we usually ezimot alliUatc ihetn on those of 1‘hebe*^ Abydos. and 
JkSemphls. Ccnemliy apraking^ even, we may uy that the female ineinbrrs 
of the timl% do not appear there, "rhii does not meen that there were 
no goddesses ndored by n Sumemo t^cc. Such there certainly have been, 
and we am recognise several of them to the inscriptions of Tcllob^ the 
most ancient known bol there ia, in these latter^ no appearance of 
divinities grouped in iriads. 

The most ancient triad known In this region ia the ex[:^TiessiOii of a sort 
of federation of cutti^ Ea, the great god of Eridoii, and S^Cut-Ul the great 
god of Nipori were associated with ihc great god of Erech, Ana* the 
creative hcavenp ^oiibdess the same who was adored at Tciloh by 
Cjudi^^ 'Ibia recafk to tis, though without any idea of □ borrowiQg, the 
Hrahmanic triad formetl by the combinattoii of ihm mythologies not only 
different btii opposed,—in the case* at leasts of two of thetn,—the 
Triad of Brahtna, A^shnii* and Sirsu lliii fact, belonging lo a period 
whkh appcori reUdvdy *«cem^ ought to stifike to prevent the railing of 
any previous (|iiBt»orf arising from a probabSlty with regonj to the aasoda^ 
tkm of which Mt. Sayce speaks, in ihb very combinatbn we lee a 

flagrant oppo^cm to all the Kgyptiaji triads. Each of these b specuil to 
a partkiukr town, although it may cventoally have been worshipped in 
diffcrenT towns; never were they fomied by the groupiag together of 
divinities tpeota) tn vnrioiis nomd. 

Em wiifll do llicsc three great Chaldean god$ rtijreseni ? 

Ea, the Oattnes of the Eaby Ionian Setnilea, was Eord Of the depths of the 
He become aftetwMds^ he perbaps already wai in ancient Endows 
the retealfif of sdeticc and of wisdom. Mid UHah, Qppen‘* tells us^ is the 
same god who wai worshipped by the Asayriani under the name of Bel, 
ihe mightyr ihc nsastef /vrr ; his aurihute^ therdbret was that of 

t M^Atrt jSSy* p IJO» 

■ S« riuHfdrriMj of t1» Bcriifl C<rfteiicii [of OticwtabitAk pp, Oppot; hrf^Un 

pp- Opfiwt! Vteina CQAgrrfslflo']i. pp, i^SJi llannncL 

■ Siymi ^ ml irct * Ssfce.p, in. 

■ TrvMi^ Icyilco CotifKss, p. $ja 
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god of W3IT, and wc bav« uteti that Ana t« tile cavatot of (lie world *t’hiu 
the fomulton of the world, the wisdom which cnH^tenitt, the might which 
dicecia it,—these are the ksown altcibutes, b htsiorb tiititt, of the most 
ancient triad which we have foand wanthippiNl at Babjlon. Oid this triad 
sooner or later personify the physical sky, iW depths of the smu the in- 
hjddicd earth ? I tauinot pretend to decide this point here; but f may be 
permitted to draw siiteoLion to a geticraJ olwervattijn, Vfom the fact that 
a panicutar divinity b a panicotir regbo has Ixsen invested with o pbysfcal 
aiwl an iatellecitiid or moral character, it would be very ia«b to erttiri, ,dp 
without the testimony of an historical rhionoFc^y fwhich is the r a«r now 
before os>, that the firei atmbuie prEceded die leconiL Aslotig u man 
^3 existed, wm Am Area trten. and tbcrerorc Ibey |io&sess a moral seatc, 
btdltKidint faculties, and pliyrical oigans. If be demoiuturion Of the 
fact of u pttioitive tevetation be •icecpted, no otic will suppott the ihesii 
that It necessirily had tot i» sole object Hut which lelsiea to man 
physically ; while for tfrose who dp not accept tbit demoRstraiion, silence 
ami onocntijity will be the most lo^cal—the only logical—answer, wiih 
tepid to the rtalnre of the coocepiion of a divine licing by the niititf of maoJ 

Bkit if the great attriboteSf Creaitre wisdom and [lowert just enumeraled, 
ww really the primitive attributes rif the great gods of Ercch. EridPii, and 
Ntpur, another iiuestton arisex, Kvidcntly, oil three at the timp 
agree in /A* divjnhy, the sole divine being. Are *e to conclude that tJm 
nKis^in alleged by F»of, Sayce in explanation of the formatbci of thb triad, 
Tbefusioo of pre-exeling eulta,—is bacimEsiiibUi bceatue, for a good 
Tbeodicea, each of the three involves the otlusci? I do not think that 
this is a nprously AirAmf eonclusioiiL Each of the ttiree towns might 
adore the divinity under a specisi aspect, the one » creititve:. the other as 
intelligent. a»i 1 the thinl. jumin. w mighty. If my prexent essay carries i» 
back to 0 very remote period, it ncvenluiets docs not take as ,0 
origin of the liuiOiia nee. TrunsP/rtoalions of relSgimis thought had bad 
the lime to Im evolved umler the indueoee of varying causes. All the great 
mces whose pritnmve hbory we kouw or pe», have, at an early date in 
their towns or their ichotits. (jroktn up the divinity which iliey w««hipicd 
^ personifying its awibutes or bi acts, l^k took this as it best eobd • 
tot I^tc n not a porpnhir idea. Contredicdoits of this kbd ore not 
wanting in andeilt Kgyiit, and ai u time less Tcotoie not only than the 
^ent but eveo than the middle empire of the I'iiamohiL Tlie Vedk 
Hymtu are ^dimsed to Briop dererihed as dittbet, nllhongh in the mnio 
wHwioh iheu idot/ily is niRnncd, ootwithstaodmg that Brehmanb 
£anlhe^ not yd in cxbtcoce. Why should not u similar pheno- 
fUcoon have been witnessed in aodent Duliks ? 

xn. 

Wc hnd among the Habytonbu, Semr,« a reproductioo, or mtber a 
cotmterpait, ol the triad, a reproduction luiumlly (trought on by the 

» Vltik Itw ciecfsfaa, hnvrevcr, of a bet, which 1 have poimeO Mt dnfaeA 
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Suntfiiw inRuence itpon (he Semidc dviU^Etoo nf that cfluuJfy.^ Anii* 
the gOfl (jf Emhp it caEled Anu at B^hylon f ihe ather two tutiiiibefi of 
the 'J rsad are Ei4 who tOinetlnies^fetiia^ hb proper rt:ti«p . aetd sometiniei^ 
bears chai of t^htnaes (ur ju leaAi iJie naxEie whidi ihe Gmek icjrt of BeroEus 
ir^Dscribet sis Oaentf^)^ and Jkl, who wiia IdedtLHed with \luMi|,orMul4iihil^ 
b)r the AeadiaHfl themtdvei.* This lalier wa 5 eonsidered as the gpd of 
the iofernal world; btiE the comcblkni between tint atlribtjte snd that of 
a pDwei esetd^d upon the oinU fs not unacceptable: U answeia to the 
com plea aOulbiitci of the Chlhonie denies En ancient Greece- As ftpr the 
solar chataclei of the Secnilic and Camuinitp Bel or it is in a 

nieatute iosepamble Ifom Ehat of the grcai divioitT omone some Arv’an 
tUEtons. 

Now if Bel is essentially ihe oiaamn the Mighty one, he is al&o eallcd 
(he Jost one,' Oannes was,, aceoidiag to the Cbaidean Betoius* ihe 
revealer of dvillzadon; and llie tclestisl gcrtl. Atm^Amip sap Snjee • 
the dotniimE roember of the tnaO, from the bf-glnning of the Seniltk 
period—thus exjircssing, although in r very nia finer, the idci of 

a iupieiiie being, over Uie other two great godi, which recallj the 
fitipenorSt)' of Zetis^ the cdestlal god, ovet PoscEdon, a mirine god tike 
Oonnes, nnd over riuio, llw Oil honk goA 

Ifp then, the group of three Bnbylixnum gods constitutes a triad,it ii 
not tLi alt on (he same grotinds as those fecr^nbed by Sayce for (lie 
Siimcriin grtni|\ Kevrr(hele*i \t is not dear that even for this gtoup^ oU 
idea, of 1 hierarchy mtist be rojecied. 

-4 ft mearLS fimpeity the ^ may not this be //t€ god of gods 

answering to the meaning of Ei* 

Bui Bel gives occasion for a iransliron of the irkd of Lhe Uirce great 
gods mto another which rccilla ihose of Theb^ He^uonth[l^ Abydos, 
and Memphis. Tlie Eet, or Jkal Mcrodiicb, ihe great god of Babylon, 
was. for the Semites, the $on of Ea.»^ He wai 4onicttmtt caKed Eel the 
trlder,** so soEcqiilble of cunfudon is the order of the divine bitUu in 
Babylon as in %ypt—attA tinder the name of Mefodach, he had ft wife, 
^^arpanif, and a son, Ncba*^ Iknerally, doubtless^ the Semitic goddesset 
were mere dummies, tiiqilkAtcs of tfietr husbipds,**' If (here be an 
exception for Ismxp it u becmisc slit: is of Accadian, not Semhic, 
■entgin:*^ 

Bat, says Frof. Sayce^ the Accadiad goddes connected with Merx^doch, 


* Skyre* oufi+ ppi p^x ct jyp, pd 4 aoS. 
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was mother taiiier tJum wife of the primitttx! Afemdflchi^ mey thetefoTei 
find htic again, ubder anothet foTin, that confusion of wile and mother 
qT whkh we liMVb hmd a glimpse in Egypt was kily nf 

09 Eji, Lhe fiEJtcr of ^Lerodojch^ wo& ihw JoM v thcrtkitn itlcuufied 

wiiti Jjikhaititin, goddw o( the Suinafijii idwd gf DilmtiTU^ Oa the other 
hoiidt Scbc^ who boirnw^td liia tuunc frooi hh c[]iaihf of propHe^* pfo^ 
ebimed the will ofT Mcrodoctip u Mtiodadi proclaitued that of Ej^ ihe 
author of Uie wUdom which hi* oifoyedp* jE^t as, in a Homme hfnem^ 
it U trxprcsilf laid that ?xm b the true Buihor of the qracJcs giveA Cbtth 
tqr ApoBoai ItelphL 

have here; ihererore, a trkd whir.K b tobordtnMei end hoi greater 
aiuildgy ihflo the former with the Egyptian eoncepHon. iM m add, if wc 
willp that the thud person d tbq HabyloEibn Eriod» the god KebOi hai 
ionic sinology with Thoth* and ihat ChoTUp [he ihird persoa of the "rheban 
uind^ hae lotdeEtmcilieoi confounded with Thoth- But ts Uibconfoaion 
mJly ancient^ 

XUJ, 

Hitherto nothing has fiointed to any astitmoEDict) tnytlM, and Fstifi 
Sayce b right In oceufllttg iEHsdkd nteti of acience of the eaiiy dayi cf Qur 
century of a ntiimB for ttiiagitung that cvetywhet^ NCTeabdcsp 
astmnemsy wu ccrtiiiily riot unktsowti to the Chaldean rdigion ^ tm inc 
rk> not find It taking a very high rank tben^ m Icnat In the moat aneknt 
tkne& Tliere cem he no ijnestion here of ftiUDwing in devetopmerkt and 
history^ tnit only of indicating the pm due to it in the sttidiy of the 
tmdi, 

Ikiow the theoldgioil and cossnogmiEC triad ckmn^ed by the numbers 
be (i\A0u}| jo (tlellr and 40 (Nisrukf^* there waa wunhip^icd 1 CcIcslUi 
triad! Sio (the fnoon^pod^ ton of lldj, Saniat (the utn^odp aon of the 
Semiiii: god^ Nbmk)p^ and Bm, the pfnrer of the auncmpbcre, wn of 
Anou, picstding over the stat^ represenled rapeclivdy by [be nujnben 
JO* 50, 10/ which, huwCTcf I doe* not prevent Sin front being, in certain 
called the lonl of the spmta^ the king of the goda and Sama$| the 
gfeai motor, the arbiter of heaven and earthp^'^ 

-\s sovereign fulcr of the atmospheric wmid, Hin b at once a Iwnelkeiit 
god oa the aioiKor of fertHhy thraiigh ram* tod a tcnible divinity as the 
author of storm&p whirlwinds and mitudarion^*^ I *ay tetrible ntUcr than 
Ulrdonig, beoiuse Bin it hiok-ed upon at exetebing j.u&iicc over I he gsiiLtyji 
he carries the thundefi and iwccps away ftcbels. 

From aU this it resdlts that ihc atiiibates of aoverc^n power oie tearedy 
shtied by the tnemhets uf this secondaty ir^: each tt master of the 
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fforld^ If, there fore, we mi^ Teoognise aooie logic in the? aolhors of thb 
sysitcrt, we mutt coiuikicr thii class of inythologrcai bein^ as dmirlc 
incHiUipicce^ or a Stiperior In so far as ihtf are the i&sae of the pre¬ 

ceding triad, they may represent^an cctenrion or transkliOn rather than a 
iranffotmaiion of the doctrine. 

But Ihe a^mmoitikdt mylb of the Oialdcans waa not always identical^ 
or in all pEojss or oil sc-hoda. If we revert to the Sumenan period^ we 
Sihall Ind <iuile a dtfftrenl conception of tl, and that one width* Jf I am 
fv>t iDTstohenj never disappeared aliogethtr froin the rnythology of 
Habyluzi. 

XIV. 

Lenormanc had tbongbt that be could lecpgnw in Sin ihe chief gtid of the 
very arioent town of Our ^UrJ, and confiC<liiently a personage of ihc Actado- 
5iiineriid mythology^ W^e know more about ihit now* and S^yce (eacbes 
nt to recognise didefent filiations bctwceti ihe muon-god and ihe sun-godi 
according ai they are looked U Siom the poLht of view of prcvSemitic 
tnuhliotin or from that of the Semitic iradition of BabylonuL In the 
Odidal leligion of Chaldea, rays SaytC,^ the seji-god was the isnne of the 
moon-god: in Semitic doeinne,^ the sun w« the and hud of the 

gpda. and ihe moon was hts m /^, hut wherever Chaldean influence liad 
raude Itself felt, the fun ii an inferiof gjod, Al Oor the citoon-goil wa* 
invoked os father of the god* and sliaiigdy enough, this superiortly 
seems to hare increased In the latt^ ditys of the BahylnTiian empire^* not*^ 
witbaiandjog the higher pan which the sun flays elsewhere in the Semitic 
forms of tcligton.* 

I^mf. Sayce also points out that tn several towns of primiiJve antiqidty 
the mocKirgod was, &a at OuFp the ccfitre of a Uical worship; bill ihat at 
t..arsa^ at Icajil, and as one of the Sipparas^ the iim was the special god of 
the town: ire even thinki that it waa at Liisa that wm originated ibat 
tiniun of the two worshtps in which the two airral gods were declared to 
he brothers. 

In any aise, nothing can be Iras pemealed ihai iheged depth of 
astronomical vdence vrhkb some have tnaisted on attributing lo a lemotc 
antiquiiyv than this tdea, accardmg to whjdt it would be necessary 10 
eoouder the light of the su» as having proceeded from that of the 
moon^ 

The nrrion of which 1 liave iiisl apoken, and by mearu cif which the 
system of triads is applied to the sidereal woricb was^ therefofe* never 
«iually accepted ev^whrae Down to the bsl, one ttabjlanian doctrine 
pcfsiited in giving to Sin the title of ^ creator of gods and men; 
Baliytodian Semitca consented to iwognise his mpetwnity * 

Thij fact hat mn been mrted Under a fbna which penults us 10 return 
to ibe theory Of the triad% bin under new condiiions. Tbe goddesi 
Istar^ Aesdo^mnerifln by ongio, we have seen* sdnee the is not ihc 
duplicate of any male dirioity — tsiar is called by Naboddm^ the 

* iKt^ ts4 

* p{it ]£6-^ 

- p. %S4- 


* £?/- ii/.* p. ISS* 

* pii. *rS- 

* /W.f p- 
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(36 A Of I Egypiiaii and Ba^y/amun Triads. 

Jfti(^AUr «/ Sfit ^ alMdf in the poem ofk her desceot into Hdl^ 
:md she if ih^ sitter of Samis; vhkh shows thst this fiiiitioit h ooh in 
the present Immcei Et copyiu's erroTi ai Tkle thought.^ And Kabcnuduf 
also efUs her daughter of Bel^ whose high place in the Babyloiuoti 
mTthology ts well known. 

If 1^1 and Sla bear in the flange pUec the tide of laihcr of Isur, ii b 
because Sift is identtded with Mr Bel /or Bat we also see that 

Lhcri: was worshipped in Bahj^lonLa a Trisil eompoted^ hke fihai of 
Heliopolo, of father^ broLber, and lister. EEsewbere sgsin'* Istat i| eoJJed 
daughter of Ana and An-u, which prodtiocs an aliog^bcr new triad, ton- 
Ajsting of fkihcr, mothcTp and daugl^et. So m the Epopee of llabjloni 
she b daugbti^ Anu and Antu." 

In the ^ettnth etntury, Isur is called somelimei the dmighier of UcU 
i«meuti» of As&ur/ who is the great Bel of Kiaeveb p bot she a aho 
called utter of Mardouk or Mcrodach^^ who wai son of £a* whence Tide 
condud&T not without leason, that Bei As^p wefe, at that tinitv 
dilferent namea of one and the snine divinity* Here again we find an 
identity of being under a diversity of person^—an identity which he re$o- 
loldy e?(tends to Anoa/ 

By taking one step cnorer Icoined Dutchman mighl have admlued 
that patemiiy for Sm which we ha%e seen him reject 
'rhiis, m Cbaldm » in the triads diWer reniaxksbly smongst 

tbemselves^ they do not, by any meant, answer lo a common conceplkiti, 
in Babylunia any more than in Indk, and undet none of ibdr forms do 
they cortespoiul In the doctrine of the Trmitjr* 

It it, moreover, only esceptioiudly ihai a Chaldtm d^ecrine cin be com 
udcTcd ns cdtr^ponding here to any of the muJtifdnn docttinei of %jptf 
(except identity of beings noder vmions mid even this ej^oeptiop 

meets with no sufifident cxpbnaiion in any hitioru: fact 

Such ti the negative conclusion to which we are lerd by the itudjc^ 
whkb we here bring to a close t but hcie t say again ^ to tefute an cEroneow 
liyf)Olb<sis^ or simply to prevent iL li no unimponant result for ideisce^ 
We tuive, tni^rcover, fbrmiLLiied otlier coneiuaton^ in the tourw of ihb 
our wtxtK in the Etmlter of the idmtiJiciition of varbut gods, boib b 
KabytonU and in Egrpip the i-aluc qf which it ia for the Congress to 
determine^ 

* Thtv., L«]nl«ff CmignitK, p, 49$^ Bal «?e ^ya*, rii^^ p. W- 

- Twum^, L^tltn CcAUTHi, pu ^tsA. 

* ihd^ lar* rtt • iMt /br. #tf. 
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f LAMAISM AND ITS SECTS. 

L. X VVADOiitx, M.B. 

Uvcii insight Inlo tiic ^senlialft tsf X-^tniisEii—■citlt of Ffbct 
^nd Ctntrjil Asia—may be gnip-ed by glancing at ^histoatics. 

So well have %ht iJlmas iMw^led theu cesloma tliat Utllc lus ULthertO 
been Icanred about ihe several Scci^ beyoad ibe r^ujjh diAti&cliori into 

red " and yellow-caps*" the scKsUed ^ and 

and the soLot data wpc and confused collected by Cfionu tk 
Roppen* and Schbfc;mt¥feilt thirty to sisty yean ago. Hut having for 
several yems^ io the Society of Tibetan LJii3iia« enjoyed ipeciil Cicilities 
for penetmtitig their restrvei and personally iDve^tigaticig siich t|iistionSf 
1 have ebekod a good deal of iniofiuation on this iubject, wmc of which 
is of general kncresl. 

At the uulset let us rcotli tlie leading facts in the growth and gcographkid 
esicodofi of HiiddbiaiD^ to ^ the points at which the chief bpovations 
and strange creeds cfcpl uif which tesull^J in Lamaisiti. 

Buddhism » a iirwluet of purely Indiim OtiElu and growth- To Tndb it 
took its rise and nrachiiil its full development Arkingasan igimslie idylls m 
about the gih cemury at Benares^ Uten^ as mw, the idigioui hcadquaiteis 
of the Hindus, Buddhism Boon spread ovti the C!,inf;eik valley ; and In the 
3rd century i-c, wfts actively propagated by ibc GraU Ascika, the Gon- 
Etantinc of J^uddhisTrit who tidopving h at his Slate mligloni scolnutly 
propagated it ibroughout his own vast empkei and sect ntimetoua 
ULissipneiit.^ into ihe adjoiutng htiul^ to didc™ the Cabb. Thot was it 
iwmponcd in Humm, Ceylon and Siaiii on the South, to Nepal and the 
ttt the North of induiii Raaboilr, Bactriat AfghanUtanp and 
about A.IK 10 Cbiim, and ihrongli CtiioA to Mongolia^ atid about 
the fiih cmiiity a-i^, to Ja^iao, taking utong hold on all of these 
peoples^ though they were irry diSertnt ftom those uuong wbewn it arose, 
and exerting on all the wiJdct triba (Uuong them a ycfy seniible civtlizing 
inSoence. 

[luring all this time Tiba rEmiuned in isolated darkness, ami wws in- 
aceesBibIc eveci to the Chinesci tod this wa* suH its conditton at the 
ticginning of the yih cCnttuy aja The people wctn predatory 
vithouL A wriiien language; and ihough now mrroonded hj Huddhbt 
cottoines they yet knew nothing of tbit reli^wi* Early m the jtH cen* 
tary A.O..vaa boftt Skong-tsan-gaHipo, who«e aoGesiorf, a generaiian or so 
bcfori:, had cstablbhcd authority over the othet wild dans of Central 
^ribei, and lailerly had haraisd the western Iwtdcrs of China. : bo that the 
Chmoc Empem was glad to cohm to unns whh the young I'rinfif, and 

* r'li riiing^iT^f ffr‘~rTrrtrrI ■®S?’ 
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hitn in 6-11 a.E>. According t& the Chinese Annals'* a Pnncisss gf ihe 
hou^ in iD:tiria|;e. Two years pfei^buily Srong-isathgamiv had 
manicdmdiiu^hlcr g* ibc NepaJ King. And both of 4 ho$e wlwes being 
bigoted Buiidhists they spacdilv efTccEed the convcnddn of iheir j-oung 
hnjihauii, then otJjt mboul ^4 vean of age* who under iheir mdvkc tent ro 
India and Chiitti for Huddhift ticiolct and leachcra* From thit epoch dalet 
Lbc inttticlumiiin of Buddhisin imo Tibet and eofoe beginnings of criviLija^ 
lion among its ficaple. 

But here it k ncccmcy lO refer to the ehftiiges in fomi whidi Bnddhisoi 
nufjntthile h^d undergone in India. As Boddbi^m e^ciended its rnnge 
and inrtncitce, there cofi^amly cropped up hereiies and disooida tending 
to pmdnce achiiiins, fgr ihe sop|ei»siaii of which it was found necessary ig 
hoEd great Comndts^ Of lEiese Coondli the one held at JalaodJuir^ la the 
fini century Ai>. under the auspices of King Kardshka of Northern India 
wa» epoch-ntakibg; for h establisbeid a pcTEumient ithisiE ijito whit 
Bornonf hiJi cmtvetuenily lermed ihc ** Nortbem *’ AUil **SoOlhent'* 
Scliockit;—the Southern being now represented by Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam: atid the Korthem by Tibe^ Sikhkn^ BliOtany Hepal, C^hitta^ Mon¬ 
golia, Tarmty and Japan. 

The point of djttrgence of the Non hem and Southern Schooii was the 
MahAyatii dociimc, or “The Clteai V^ehiefc,**a Traiticendemal phdcwphy 
which lUbahmiiiiitl f-nr ihe yilain practical »cctktsm and simple momlity of 
ibe ptimllrre Bnddhiits, an extraVigamly ipecuiatire ibcistic aysiecn and 
abtrmcr medifalion it a ^ Ifehicte ** Odettn^ ipcedieE and rcorc cettoin con 
vcTMice and sborcer ctila to Nirvana—thus ixibsttltitbig gocKl for 

the good writs of the pmnitive HuddhiatB, 

The reputed leader of Qik Mahay-lm sytleni so gpiioaed in many ways 
to Buddlut'i teaclung, was Nlglijum, whw Sefaod tmighi in die Prtf/Ma- 
/\tfvms/ao€ *Mhe mesna of arrivtng at the other tide of Widotn*" that 
the ten oe irameeoilentMl virtuu were indispensable ; that any 

one who truly tried might speedily and ntftatcily beenme a Bodhisatwa and 
attain Nirvana; ihat Nirvana wa* not exiJnedM ; that a bltssfui giato 
with theistk Boddhif beyond ihc circle of rebinhs waa attainable : and 
ihese lenett wtre lupplemcnted by a mysJdna of aofdiiattc nihOif ni which 
diuolires ri-cry propcisition iato a thesis and hi andthesb and denies IjKJih, 
kauiihka^ couneit having uAiniicd the Roperiofiiy of th» ^tiKdyAiui 
TysicniT which gained ivady fiopulirity by tleveJopifi|| the materiaiutlc tide 
of Kudilhzim, publiihed in the SaiafcrU lacgitogc hilbted iwtiUma of Ute 
IliiddhiK f^^aaoti^ and aupporled by Raaiilila, who alpiest rivalled «V&oka 
in tm BuddhuU the MihaySni uhiimleiy triumpbed oref the tnoce 
puriiinical Hina) atm, oud iiecame 1 domiiiao* fona of Buddhiini in Indian 
fntenae kfyukJsm wai the [nevilabk outcoaie of the .^lahAyina system 
^th tti severe muaJ afid objealve Boddhisin, and it Mwn dedared itself 
in polythctitii; fottni and fiAlaitic tdohklry. |i» creation of Cdoiiil Bod- 
hiaotna onively witling oxkI able to save, and its initodtiction of in- 
numc^fo dci:^ ijid demons Oi cd^ects of pmfer and worship wttt: 
doubt«i Cactlitaicd fay ihc CkecUn Art iniEluraccs then jHtrvaleEit In 

Slf. S. W. lUifaill Ib Sxrie^* fmrmi, jx 4^5. 
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Northwi India- Tte »ora!iip of Budilhi^f im^ge seems to d»te from thw 
the fifst century of our ern* and aheui five ccBturies after tluddha*s 
dcaih^ And it was followed by images of mythic Buddhas lod ceiestu) 
tkpdhwtwns. Aa4 uhimAtdy **thc five" Buddhas were madetoApp^ 
M material rfrltcxes from five immotlat I?fyjrut Buddbi^ Ot Celestial 
Buddhas of Meditatiion. 

Abum 5 QQ 4*tJ. Mablydita Mysddsni received a further developmctit at 
the hands of A 5 a 3 ‘igai a Buddhist monk of Gandhirl (reihawar) in 
Nonhem India, Asairip gtafied upon the theiatic Mahayana the ecstatic 
medkation of Yoga, And tliis pafaslte containing within Itself the germs 
ol 1 i^niriEm seized stroiig hold of ii3 boat sod soon devdoped itsmonstftJiiii 
outgrowths whciih cruahed and strangled naost of the Eiitle life yet left of 
pOTcJy huddJust slOclL 

or the doctrine of ecstatic imioi] of the individual wiili the 
Unlvefsal Spirk had been InttodLiced Into HlnduisEn about 150 rC, by 
It taught that by fnciml consecmiton of the indiviiiind to lahvBTft 
or the Supreme Sooi, wd mental coticefirralion ujwn one point with t 
view to annihilate thought ihctc lestiUed the eight great Siddhl or magical 
powers mmcly (1) “ the ability to malic one's body li^htefi or (i) heavier^ 
or (jj GmdlcTp (4) or larger, than anytbtr^ In the wotld^ and (5) to reach any 
pLace^ or (fi) lo asmn^ any shirpei and ^ control all taitiral laws^and 
(S) to mate everyrhing dcLwnd upon oneself^ aB at pkaffure of will— 
JJMi Of On this basis Asahga^ imponbg Pataojalfs doctrine 

into BuddMam iuid aixuiiig it| taught that by niosni of mystic fonnUlSE—‘ 
Mar^ifus (extracti from Mabaytoa xxltai and other Scriptwres) and 
mnaiTro (short pcayen to tkiUcs)—aj spelK ’“the redttflg of which shouEd 
be Bccompnnitd by nnme and c ei ta irt distortion of the fingen i Mudnik^ a 
state of fnentuE fiidty might be reached clwiactunteii by neither 

thought nor amuhilatioo of dioughti^ and couGtstuig of sbdbki bodily juul 
muTitat happiness (iVypf) whence woold resoll cndsjfrmciit with eupcmatUTal 
mrraclC'-fforking powtr^^ These miTaculoUft pciwcn, it was alkgedt aie far 
more efficaciotis thaii mere moral ¥^10?, and may b* uicd for cttHclsm 
and soTceryi and for purely secular and sdfl&h objecls. Tbb system was 
'named ibc ca: " the wrajfrnr-rehjole ^ and those who mastered 

its practices were called Y'ogSchaFya* 

'nniiTsm began about the ^venth ccnlury ^ 1 ^- to iiTrg)e both BuddhiEm 
and Hinduitm. It it based rni the worship of the Activie I^oducing 
Prindple l/Vitj&rjViJ at tniuifcsted in the godd^ Kill or Diuga, ihe 
female energy of the fiimsotdial male (Burusha or Shlra) a 

gross presentaikm of The Supreme 5oul of the uniretie- In this 
cult, the various fcwces of nature: physio! p phy itologicali moral and ind- 
lectual were deified under sefninue pcrscmaKties, and these presiding^ 
dddes were giouped into Jfdfn (divine nsotbersX DdAhni And 
(goddesses with magical powersJ. etc. And all were made merely different 
mantfertsttros of the one grot central goddess. Kali, Shiva's spouse. 
Wives were thus sUotted to the sererul celestial Bodhaatwa, as well as to 
most of the other gods and dcmofis; ami moal of them were given a 
varidy of fcfTM mild and tmMe accotdiiig to the supiwscd mooda of 
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each divinitj^ at dinurcnt time*. And ns goddessea and wen 

tbe bettuvurs of luiural and sapernalural powers and treiE especbdly 
midisnoni, they ttGie cspecioily voiiliippei]. 

By ths middle of the ;:h ccnlury rnJia was crowded with inugci 
of Uivine ttiiddliM, Bodhiiaiwas «jd Ihcir ami oiher Buddliiit 

godl and demoiu os we Isrqw frotn llcicB 'i'skng'a lunatire iind itie iilbie 
renuunt in India. 


Such wu (he dbtwusd fottn of Buddhisni irtroduired iirto 'niwt by 
artrtje tjflji-gamptp’* wivei about 642 A,tj„ but it mode few or no converts 
among the people; so that Srong-tsan^ampo beyond laying the foundatiaa 
for^deiiieing Tibet by reducing the lungoiige to writing in ibe soctlltrd 
*' T ihetan chimcteTi ■ modiAaiion 0 / the tlien current Indian Jdlcti j by 
bfingfng to Tibet a few BuddhUt rtionki fiom India, Chiita and Nejs] to 
Iramliite roine Scriptitrci into the new Ungtmge: inc] by bnftiling n few 
teinplea to ihrinc the inugef nccJiied by him in dower nod others made 
by him: beyond this he did little in the woy of Buddhiu ptopigambt. 
He hnilt no monajiienes, nor succeeded in founding any nbetan otder of 
monks 

Tibcuiii biotory, inch at there ttn and there ia none wouhy of the ttome 
wforc its Build hist epo^ la quite dear on the [Knnt that pnrvioui to 
iirong-tsan.|&iupi)'* ruarriage Iluddhium wJu quite unknown in 't'lbet. 
And h a also clear on the point, that UtM«ni war no; ftnmded till n 
century Uler than thin etwdj, namely till J47 a.ix in the leigu 01 King 
'nJi‘ifong^l^^tlln. 'niia loiter King wns the son of i Chinne r'lmecss, 
and Inhenied from hit mother n strong prejudice in favour iif Buddbiiio, 
He Jtuccedeil to the Tibetan Ihiune when anjy thirteen yean old, and n 
few year* later while his moihcr lecniB to hare heeo rtgenu he *Hjt to 
Xndu for a cl«er priest of ihe |]opuiar Vqgachjtya school ly estabUih 
Hijddbiifii in ‘fjbeti 


N’ow in the »ih century a.u Indian Mohiydna BudiihiiiB and eapennliy 
It* Vogachaiya School had Ijecome nj«e lotetudy comifit by the ifnijum 
dcvdopniMuiof illTirurikdoarinc—that mbaorc of Shiraic deHionolaity 
and wucbciBli. And by this time alia bad arisen, I bdiere, (he inonrH 
theuuc docirme of Adi-&uldha, tb« priinordkl Boddha-God and Creator 
The uurauion of the doctrine of Mdi-Brnma. b nsuaiJy placed in the 
t«h eemuiy a.ti. ami klentiBcd with the AjiMaxtru ductrine. Bui, it 
me, thu it eabted at the iicginning of the Sth century 4.ti. and 
fitob^y arose in ihe 71I1 century if cm eaiiiet. For it U only 1 alight 
■weiopausni of Awiiiga’s modifiett Yoga theory, tod one of the bocte of 
t Canon (the Kah-gyur) tmnilatcd irto Tiheian from ihe 

^kni about j jo a,d.* hy ttii: tndiaii monka Vairoeana and Siahatirabha, 
the ewnoap^ca of Bftdtdaiambhaea, and the integrity of which book 
UJitkrahtcd, is demoted to thia doctrine of '*ihe Supreme Soul the 
lUl^r^rift Sovcieigii - « «lf«Uleai fhmi all elcntiiy." 

Volhf doariae originaUng in ific loth ermtaty- in 

ibcory ™ilL kSJS Adi-Buridh, 

CTC^tlDtl fltfldi Hhc EiPCTct 
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pDircrs of Kalure by the union or the rerribte ISMu not only with iht 
Dbyani hut even with Adi-BLiddhEi tiixns^if. In ihit way Adl- 

Budt^ha by meiliiaiiuii evolve* a procreiitiirc eoet]gy by which the awful 
Sambhjira (Tibetan and other dreadful BakVhil fictidetses all of 

the Kali^fpc obtain a* fearful u theuuelvis yet regarded as 

iTl!eMj» of Adi- Buddha and the Dhyaot Buddhas. And these demonkcftl 
' Buddhas * under the names of Klla-cdkrsi* TIemka, ^^1111^,1 Vajni» art^ 
credited with powers titit Inferior to (hose A the Celestial Buddhas them 
stives, and withal fefDciocta and Wondthirsty^ and! on\j to be cofudliited hy 
constant worship of ihemselves and feniaSe energies, with ofiTcrinp of 
magic-cinzlcs, special mumras, etc* These hideous crealiont of T3nmsni 
were eagerh accepted t>y the Lamas in the uih ceniury and since then 
have formed a most esseiitbl part of Tj:inBiani and iheir iefriMcSbi™c 
imn^ea* fill thr eemntn- and figure ptomioetnly in the iectariaq diviriona. 

Knw lei ua return In the Tibetan (Clng’a tne^ngm, sent to Indi^ at the 
middle of ihe ifih centmy to bring a priiat to found a Buddhist 
Order in Tibet i jiihI ai a ttme when 'Tanirisni had ittained considcfable 
devdepment, and the AdTHmildlia doctrine feenu ctirrenU 

The meSflengci«Of the Tibetan Kin^ amringm India about 746^11. 
found Ml I be CiTUit nuddhlil College of N aknda^ a lumbwy of the TJintrik- 
Vogachmya School in the person of Gum ftidma Sambbaraj who aecepied 
their invitaiion and accompanying {hmn to Tibet founded iberw the order 
of the Lamas. 

*iTi« great wizard-priest and founder of Utmoism, Pjdma Sambhava or 
Loiu»43»oni One ^ h uaualiy called by the Tib*tain Gwr» 
or “thr pTt!ciom Guru”; or simply t the 'rihefan equivaleni ol 

the Sanskrit ^'Gyrv'" or ‘^Teacher/ He hi JilsO csllett ^UgyMn** or 

UriyAn/' am he wa* a mitiw of Udpna or Urgyiin^ cottcspomling to the 
Cfitiniry about Ifhami to the nonb west of Xlihmir, a Lnd fiTncd for the 
pfortdcfu:y of iti jitieili in wrreefy, ezordsm end roagic* lliucti Tskng, 
writing m century pcvimialy* UfM legarding UdysMThe people are in 
dlspo3itiioa lomcwbat sly and crafey. Thc| iwactbc the aft of using 
charms. The eTnploymertt of irtagtcal fenlenccs it wilh them in art and 1 
tttidj-.'*: And in regard tO ibo ikdjatning enttnitty of KiiliiBiraho mtlmattly 
related ro t Atnuiim, AJarco Tolo y few centurict later sap ** Rnfumiir it a 
province infiahited by a ixople wlio are idoblert (i.f. Huddhim) .... 
They have an attoubhiiig acquaiiiLance with the dcriiries of enduntJnent, 
maomoch aa iJit7 can make tbch idols ipeak. They can iI*d by their 
SQiceriet bfing un clnnget ot weather* and poxlucc datkoes?, and do a 
number of thingi so exhnoiiiinaTy that no one without sceinic them would 
believe ihein. Indeed, thli country 1* the very mt^mI source from which 
idolaity ha* ^ucid ahnad/'^s 

The Tibetans, beset on ifvciy shie by marignani devils ammly wdeomed 
the tJuntas he brought thcro deliverance from their terrible torowntor*. 
Arriving tn Tibet in 747 a-Ik ibe fSunj vanquiahed all the chief devils of 
the 'spaiing many of them on ibeir cojunmiitig to bcennte debsmicia 

♦ tbfy w flj5?Br«l t Ji^ pott. 
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of bis idiBicm, whilft t« on his iwrt gnminietii ihai in wtunt fiar «ich 
Mn^iccf they wonlfi be duty wtushipped and fed- Thna, fosl at ihc 
lluddhutt in Tnd!*, tO seatrie ihe lapport of Ihc semi-aborigmos of Bengal 
admiued into their tystem the bloody Dui^ and other aboriginaj demons} 
m titi Uvdr dDCtHoes througficiuL Asia Lbey p^nd 4 !f«d to tfic 

popubr uait b7«dtniulng idtliiii litr pale of Buddhism tfie PaoilieoTi oT 
ihose new riAiUma they sought to convett Tbe Guru's most powerful 
wrapons in wming with the ikinutn were the VajKt (Tibetan d^jf) 
fyinboliii orlndta's (Jupiter'#) thundetbolh and maMfmi or speUa extracted 
fruin the MahO.^ilna guapels* 

Then tmder the uabtia patronage of Kin^ 1 lii~Srong-de-t:^ and 
A£ihtcd by the Indian toonk SantarakHhita be Ebutiikd at ^am-yai in 
749 *bc first Tihctan Monastery^ and instituted them ihe order of ihc 
LAmos, ordaining SanUinkshita, a monk of the soKnlled Sra-tmLni 
l^ladhhyamikaHchooi as the fim lAmaisi hierarch. 

is a Tibetan woid meaning The jicperiorOoe+'^anfl correspond* 
to the Sanskrit C/iT/u/uL U waa fc^tticted to the hesd of the iponastery, 
and still is stricHy appllcahJe only lo Abbots and the highest £aonks:j: 
Ihungh out of cnufleiy the title is now given to most LimaisE otonka and 
pri^U- 1 “he lAutas hate no spedaJ renn fur ibeir form of BudAlusnx 
They simply call tt '"The Beh^ou " or ""Buddha^s iVnd the 

European term Lamainti " Rnds no counler^ait in TlbcUiiu 
It 13 not easy noir lo asceitiiii the exact details of the creed—ihc 
ihimitlTt: LAmoism—taught by ihc CmUp for nil the eatant works attribute 
to hioi were composed sevcml centnnes later hy foUawetf of hl« twenty-fi^i^ 
Tibetan disdpLcSu But judging from the Indinate aisoriaLiDn of hh namir 
with the c^ntialt Of Limaist sotceriSf and the special creeds of the old 
unnefdmicd sectinn of tiie lAmas—the Nyiag'tua'pa—who profess and am 
acknqwJedged Lo be hti immediate follovrers and whcHC older scriinurei 
date hack to witlun two centuries of the t^uru^a lijne^ it i» evident itiaL hb 
leaching wm of that CAtterndy TiLamk and nuigical type of Mabhyiloa 
Buddhlam then prevalent bi hk nalivc co unify of Udyan and Knsrrttr. 
And to thb highly impunt form of Baddhira. already cmefcd by lo many 
foreign acemiom and ^titmed with so much dcmonolatry, was added a 
ponfou of the ritual and mtm of the demons of the indigenous Ikm^pa 
rcligiott and eadi of tbe demons was jraigned tla proper place in iha 
LOznaixt PombeoD. I"runitive lAnmiszo may thsefcire be defined as a 
priestly uilxfure of Shivak mysdckni, magk and Indo-TibciaadeninnDljtry 
ovutaid by ibe thinnest veneer of Mohliyaaa Buddhism. And to the 
|w«rv! day LAmanm *ti]l retains these features. 

in ihk fonUt as shaped by the Gum, Buddhisjn ptov^ more attraertTve to 
the people, and soon became populai; Aotl thii enthuxlastic Xing founded 
mbcf mcrunterks freely and initiated a pettod of great Uterarj actlriti 
by procurmi; many talented Indkn and Ka^Tnln Fandt^ for ihc wort ol 
Tmnahi t ing the Indian Cjuionicol Works and Commctilaiies into TibctacL 
Tbu* ciUbliahcd* and Jamhiy endewEdt taiuaiim made fl^dy pro- 
gr^ and ww aetbely paironim!, by the Tibetan Svmgt tmtil ihe re^gn of 
lang-daTma, the Jultin of 1 am a it oi, who in ^99 rtt.i3, did hia utmost to 
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uproot the tdigiatL He destroyod muny tmnuistifika. homed tbelr book». 
and liEBted tbc LAiwm with \bt grossest bdlgn’tty, fwing numbei* to 
bccoifte buichiasL Alihoiigh be was [ffoitiptly murdsicd by a JJuna wilhiii 
the year it took some linae for the Utntiis to regain their lost groutid. ^ Jlot 
in this, os in so many tellgioiis persectiTioas in other lands, ibe ukitnato 
effect waa a leactioft which jmpiowd fresh vigotJt to the movement. .\od 
Uam this time forth the Lattiaist Church sieadily grew in size and inftuence 
until it reached its piescnt vast dioaensioits, culminating in the I'fiest- 
Kings at Lhasa. 

No sects ttpf^r *0 have esiated prior to ‘Langdarma's persecution nor 
^11 more than a century and a half later. The sectarial movement seems 
to date from the visit to Tibet of the gTcftl Inditm Buddhirt monk Aluha 
in f 03« a.o. Atidm whUe clinging to yoga and Tantrisro at uace started 
a tefgftoaiion on the Ihasof the purer ^Uh^y 6 nasystem, enforcing edihaey, 
and high morality, and dcpneetuing the practice of ilm drabolie ens. 
I'cihsps the time was now npe for reform as the Ontas then had become 
a lnTg<- dud inHuential body and possessed a fairly fail andschoUdy tmnsla- 
tioo of the bulky Mahay.lu Canon and its CommcRtaries. 

The first of tbc reformed sccta and the one with which Alisha mnit 
intimately iiUmlifietl himseif was eslled the Ksh-dam iM or ''those bound 
by the tifdeia (eotamanduients} ”; and it nltitnalet}', three and a half 
ccnttiriea laics, in Tsong Ehapa’s hands, became less ascetic imd mote 
highly rilualisttc under the title of Ge-lug-pa, now the donunant sect in 
Tibet. 

A glimce at the •* Ccnealngkal Tote of Lamaist Sects " in my lamaitm i« 
SiJk/iitH* will show ihoi Atiiha was the only profound refonner of Lamaisiii; 
for the formation of the Ge lug.p« sect was soon ftiJIowvd by the «mi- 
relormed mtnements of KaiEyn-pa and Sikya pa iHrCCtly bawd in largo 
measure ofl Alisha's teaching. The founders of thoite l*w had been 
Alisha's pupils and their new sects may be regstdcd as Mml-refarnuittons 
adapted far ihose individual* who found Arishat. high standard too 
uksome. and too free from their lamiliar dcmoooliitty. 

The tesUloc who icmaincd wholly unicformed and weakened by the loss 
of their best tnerbbrfs, we^e now called the Ot the Old ones, 

as They adhered to the old pueikes. And now. to hrsittmise many of 
their unorthodou practice* which had crept into use, and to admit of 
further faaiiy. the Nying-ma-pa rssarlcd to the fiction of or hidden 

rescladoitt, “ tbe Indian Monk Nigirjuna to secure an orthodo* 
reception for hi* new creed had aUeged that the ilahSyaua .ioctrlne wm 
« ttird> the composiPon of Sakya Muni who had written it during hk 
lifetime and enmisted the Tslmnc* to the Nnga demigods for pies^i titton 
until men were sufficiendy eolighicncd tp compiehend to abstnise a 
sMtem In the swne way «wfal Nyingmapci l^roas, now beean to 
discoret new foapek, « cav« ami dsewhere, which they alleged were 

hidden fiospek *" 

reveakm, that is the ftmfiiitrt al these Hr-tiut trealun. also alleged a* a 
resisoD for fhdx nbtlity to discover theie hidden soipeli. that each of them had 
been in » former birtb, one pr Other of the twenty-five disciplo of the Cuhl 

• ILoftlK OittCKl U SaT^huD, Csicntiu, 
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The« '‘Revfektioits ’ treat roiltiljf of Bop pi and other detnonlacil rile* 
which are pcnnieublc to LSmaist practice ; and they finttcTibrtt ihe feum 
for *oeh wnrshipL About thiny of there iwclations have been tUKovered; 
but as the wmber hits been orambrfy fined at leS, fomre comingeiKles 
are well ptovided for. There '* Revelatianv" relaxing «RI fonher the 
LimatH obligations were n^etiy accepietl by ttuHt lAiuas, and They pUy 
an impottant qaii in the idiisnu which jobreqaently occurred in both old 
and refomicd %e«re. fndeed many of the rubsects diflef from thrir parent 
eeett merely Ip having adopted a different rfrw.i-wuilf at an ordinary code 
of dciODniacal worship. 

In cnniTdining the were individually let os first look at the Ge-lug-pt j m 
h not only ii the reiwcrenntire of the oldest of the recta the Kah dam-pa, 
but it i* the purest and the moft powerful of all the sects, having now the 
tein])ora} govermnent of Tibet in ita hands. 

The (ie-tug'pa arose as a nrgtfncration of the KaH-dam^tt by Tsong 
Kha-pa (also called I.jVuDg-tnb'pa or Je-Rin-tio-ebhe) at the end of the 
fourteenth centory vji Tsongkha-pa. unlike Atahii, snra nn «deni 
proreiytirer and spent mim of his strength in orgauimlion. He colltcied 
the Oi^uered tuemben of the Kah-rb re-pa froru their retreats, and housed 
them in monaatenea. tt^etherwith his new folio were, under rigid disclplire, 
seltiitg ibeat to keep the 135 and hence obtaining for there 

the liile of fVA^^keepm or aw^iLjwwflie also made them 

carry a txggiog bo^, anardha-ehuna, - prayer-carpetf and wear (Bitched 
nohes of ■ yellow colagr, after the fashion of the Indian mendicint monks. 
And he attrected foltowm by tnititutit^ a highly riiuaUMic actwkt, m pan; 
apparenily borrowed fiom the Nratortin Chrmian mtssiotiar^ Uo on’ 
douhfcdly wtte settled at ihat time in Tsoufl-Kha the ptovintt of hu early 
boyhood in ll'^estctn China. Re gave the Imi tumed fN;i)-aha-cire>ftug, or the 
long tailed Pandit cap ; and os it was of a ynitow wrfour like tUei r dresa, and 
the old Uitreirt b<idy adhered to their red hal, the Ucw sed time to be 
populody tailed the Shaker or “yellowcam" in contredUtinctioB to the 
Sha-mar « *• Rmheap " and Ihetr more ahorighiit Bon-pa CQ-reiijiiontHi 
ifec* Sha-njik or hiAtt-CTjwL** 


rhir se^ to he the tsr%in of ^e wct*titliis depending on th*. colonr of 
the cap. The Kah-dai»<pa are raid to have worn red cariw, aqd eertatnlv the 
es^ni piettiTH of Albha and other Kah-dam-pa Umaa giro them Ted-»ps. 

The esoantial ilistinaiaoa b^ween the revcral leformcd Mista are mcedat 
^fTeteirea entuiling diebrent ritualistic and other pmetjees, and cinroeed 
by a didbrsnce in diets and lymbok. 

The fwdal tCffcreneesaro categoricdly dossed Under the heads of— 

(i l The peiaoiulcty of the pronordiol ddty or Adi-Bitddha! 

(») Their apedai iburee of divine inspiration i 
fj) Thv wiimly trenireitteis of tbk inspiraiton ; 

(4i Their meditattro doettfnes re sjaiem of mystical insight ; 

(5) Jiveii special Tantre-revelation , 

Tjudaryot Vrdore-a Thntrik demoniaol Buddb* 
(of hhivaic type); **uuub« 


(7J lifliirdiaii ’_ 

‘ Thr ila-jpxn n tyintx^* 
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Thus thE G« 4 ug-pa, w iHe c^rtier Kih-dAm-pa, have ite 

mjihical Vajraiihflrn ai thnir Adi-BnddbA; and deiive thetr divine inssplua- 
ticui from Miilfep—sh4f camin^ Buddha, " ihnjugti the Ivdiaii Saifits 
raitging from A^figa dtiini to Atlsha (or Jo-iro-rje)i aed ihmugh the 
Ttbctan Sointi fmn AthhA's difeiple Brnm-tOn to Tsong kha-pa {Jc-RTO' 
^wchhc). *rhe <ie-bg-pfl mysiical mslghc b temied Ihe £4tm-rtm or the 
Gmded Path,"^ and thrir TanJ^ra is the r'gya-dbhen spyod. Their TuirfaTy 
demoniacal Buddha ig Vajm-bbairava or Uorje-jig-je, Eupi^rted by 
Sam vara {Dctn-chhog) and Guhjdkalu ( 5 atig-du). And their Religlou^t 
Guardian demons aro " The SiMrmtd or Lord and the Great 

hnese-necked tlaya^va fram-cUhen}- 

Btu, through AtUhOr tbe Cie^iug-pa tliim 10 have ret^ived the eiLseneei>f 
Manjt^^rt'* ductijiiep which b the leading Sight of the S.ikfa-pi mtt- Pur 
Atiiha is belli to hem incamalion of ManjiUrl, the fkMlhi»twaof - 

whteh ia iw-rriy a way of lUting lhat Amha was the i;reaie^ tmbodJrnctiT 
af Buddhist Wisdoitt lltai ever vtsrted Tibet. And in the pcusoTi of Atbha 
were al^Q nnifed the e^^etilialt of the Kar^gyu^pa irrspiraruiii by hb ruipibge 
to the Indian stge .N-aro. 

'rhui I he Ge-tng-pft cloiiu thaj through Aii&lm they have neceived the 
specbl irupiraiion of ^Eoirreya and in addition all dial ii befit in the S|M:chk1 
fiystenu professed by the other rwn reformed icus. 

Tfio^ Khapft nnnied bk own mooaitety Goh-dan or Biradise^^mnd It 
b said thnt hb foilewci? at fim weeifc by the name of £7iul4itg iHi or 
Followers of the fa^iou but ai this name was i[L40unding It 

was chafigdd to tltc more euphook 6'>4ugor FoUowca of the virtuoua 
order," 

The purer monithy praLti-tod by ibe Ge 4 ug pa motiks gained thcfii general 
reapecs. So dcsq^iie thdr internecine feudi with the Sakt-AT^ s^tid other 
rival «eti- iti Churcb grew in riie and biflueuce^ and became a powcrfel 
hierarchy with the sncee^on of ita chief abbot based npon the theory 01 
reincaniiaionf the fiptril of the dead diief alter hifi death being re-born in 
a child^ who was forthwith found and ineralkd in rht raracii chain 

In 1*40 .VO. ihe tk-{og|ia Uapr into reni|!ionl power as the dcuninahi 
«cct in Tibet. Tius. tCEn|>oia 1 |>Owef logetlier with rise title ” (or 

Ocean *) Lima was bcftowcd by the Chinese Eaiipetot upon the cta/ty 
Ngng-wang LiHsati^ tlic 5^1 of the fkaud J^ma^f ihe Ge4ug-pa aeen 
Tbb IliUMilmii lest 110 time in coniolidaiing and estendiug hb ru^r at 
E^rieti'Kmg by the fordble approprbttnn of many numirirericfi of tbe other 
aeclA, by ini-enling legends nwEgnifying the powtm of the Bodhkatwa 
AvaloVita and jiosing hinll^elf as die itteamaiiftn of ihit dirinriy^ the ftre¬ 
nding Bodhisatwn of each worid of rebirth atid al^ the Ihead Judge or 
the Dead befbre whose trihurud nU loortats must npiicic Potinf; in this 
way ns God-mcninaie he Eimtt hhnwh ihe huge palace^empte on the Mil 
near jjiaia which hfr r.iilled Potala^ after ihe mythic Indiatt leaideiice of h\* 
divine prototype AvaToklta •‘The Tajrd who lootv down from on high," 
whofie symbckla he ik?w Invetfed Ihm^f whh. He aJio timpcted un- 
ficniptikmsJy with Tibefau hiflufy in Older to lend colont jn hb divine 
pfctemliniA, and he sVtuceeieil jwffeeily. The ik-lug ChtifcH going 011 
e Unca he had biddowi^ foi k fwo^jicfcd gfuaily; «nd all the niher vci:i^ 
MAV SETkfKS Vi 'U VH. K 
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of I JiflAi of erery denominarioti, acknovlcdgH] hinj and his eccceiMn lo 
be ihe divine Avalokita^iJ^^the-Btih. As the Tushl 4 huD-pq rnniyucery had 
dhndjr becon>c the chief sest of G^lug pa karning, its ahbol was allowed 
the fide al Gtafid tjedmed iJtma or 

itid made in kcanmtion of the roylhic Buddha a( Bo^nilesA Ltuiht" 
{Aiukd[ihi) Lhc k|imtui1 father of AvBluktta. Since ihun tbe have 

conibiTiird the femjKiriil with the cpiritual govcrntiirtiT of Tibet, and fcmve 
gradually retto^ded ki LheJt tenets anid pfacticn till now whh ibc CX' 
cejitkn of tbiiir dress and s>'mlK»K celibacy and i^eairr abftinencet and 1 
lUghtly mare Ttflrkteil dnvibwnr&hi]^ they dllTcr lUde frotq die oth^cr 
I4nuist KctH vbkh In the pride of their polbkal power they to openly 

despite. 

The Ksr-jtyiT pa, the nejcl great rtfimmcfl tect a/wr the fk Ing pa was 
footiikd In the kttcr half of iht cterentli centaTj by iJima Marpa 
who hail Titited India and obtained; special iasinictions from the Indian 
Fandits Naro nnd Alisha. The naine Kar-gye-pa means a *+fnllawer of 
the iucce^ve orders;* expreisive of the fact that the t«t believes the 
rulings of its Utet Buddhist tages to be tnsplted Its distmclive kaitueft 
are iis hertiiit prairticea, miMlifatlon In caves ond other rethed places, itnd 
Ihe fnllowtii|E spedaUtiei, Its losplrmiort was obtained by theif saint Tllo 
directly from the Adi<Buddha Vjjri-dham, Els mode of mystk; itisitjht i> 
oanicd Mitkijmudns (Phyag^yKhhEti) and in Tantra is ^ Sum-kit-hfdtis* 
sum.^ Tta Tuidarf h SambhatSL It* i;tuttdtati *^*rhc ixird of the Bbick 
CliiaL'' Ju hat ‘"the MediUiimt bit »ith ibe crru^^kTiees" aivd it bears 
on it* from this embkrtti as 1 badge in« a St, Andrew^s cross X* And 
wiih lhe*e technidlitiei was a&ioctated a stricter observance of the 
Oicinaitic rules and disci plmcL. 

The benqU-fcainre of thb.sect rcndenjel ir »o unATtrottifft. drat several 
iob»ecU soon arose which dupcnied with the tiecc^ty for hcmiiia^-iL 
The subsertJ of Kir^yt£-|»t namely Rav ma-pai Dhknng pa, T 4 >lutig^|utiLm} 
Dak-fA{thc form dominant in Bhotanj, dilfer fram eacti other merely bj 
haring etch idopted n diirercnt rerma-Tevelailoo ffoiq the Nying-ma-pi 
a code of demoniacat wotahtp^ and *0 tdanlng the ptiritr ofTbeir formef 
praclke. 

A piximmenl image In Uieir temple* ii tlut of the founder tyf the 
|ianicular sobftecT to which the temple belong*: For all the vatiout sect* 
1 larp no w ddfied their fopjnders. TTnui ibe I k lug-tia womhtp Tsotig-k ba-paV 
imagr. 

I be kit great reformed sect is the Sakyi>pa, taking iti tiujiic from the 
isle of vii ftrat mottafttery in IVeiicm Tibet founded in I’fir * rk lc gresf 
1 nuHt {wvwerfitl hlerajchy ind attained for a time the temporal 
Mivrteignty over the greater part of Tibet bc^re il waa eclipsed bjr iti 
Ck-lug^pa itoL hi soorce pf inifnrAlion m ^^lanjoi^rl through the ladiaa 
Saiou nnglnp froiii KsigarjuBa 10 Vaau|njtia^ li* founder rniietl ibe (dd 
and new T^otriui rogedipr tinder iJie rump Zab-ttiO*hJia.^ It* mode of 
fnyuie imight is caljeil ^ The Fniilful Falh_'" ItsTutcLaiy is Vajnt-pJiHf ; 

its Guardniti are “ the CimndLui of the Tent.'* and “ The Facc^Laid." 
Ira Hat b voxhn^ tkjt njw except k a few ealenuib U b practkallv 
undisUngoIthabfe ftom iht X) lag am ju. 
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Th^ Sakya.-]^ has i\to reformed ^ubsecU namely the >^gor-pa and the 
Jonan^Ei^. Hiese diHer frCHU one aodther onfy in imi&djei% To ih* 
Jonang^xa belonged the inujiiricmft historignpher Idma-Tntifiaihji (Je- 
tsun-dim pa) whose rt-UicsmatiafB are now iosUiUcd at Khatfca b 
^fomgolb and regarded as the Grand Utma id the ongoli* 

The wholly tiordomied seetiOR of the was, as we ha^'e. seeUi 

named Nymg-ma^pa ot "^the Old School and It is mow freely lhan 
any other tinged with the niuive Bon-p or |>fe-Biiddhbt pmetio^- and 
ectihacy and ab^tinenec t& tmtly (Tmeiised. Hoi esim it too has its sub- 
icm^ baxed on the adoption of dilferent Teniiai Rcvebtiotiaw Their ehttf 
subsects aio the Kar^tok^po, Kga-dnlt-pfi* Ur-gyen-pi OQmed 

afler their respective founders ot parent tiiDoasteiy. flui their dilerenccs 
are very tcitlmg, Alt regard SafnBntmbhadra as their priinoidb] dtiiy nr 
Adi-HuddhA : their Tultkrics arc '^Tlie fea/fu] Va|ra ^ (V^A)f!iphurha) and 
fiab-p-kah-gye; their Cliiardijn demon is ^'The L4?rd GifrJ* They wiSf- 
ship the Gitiu l^odma SambMsa the founder of lAmabm in d variety of 
foTins, IxjiIj divine *md demoniacal, cipfadinr of his di^erefiE mnods at 
didettnt dtnet. Their |ieculiflT red cipk ruined afief the Gato *‘Ufgycft- 
pen-rhu/' and wUh these eharacterlsiiea they eahihir u a cla^s gmter 
twity in flving than any other setr of Umas. The Sikhim Liiroia are 
tnainly Nylng mg-p of the Lhi^uun-p mb«ect, the remiilcidef being of the 
Kjirma-ta subsect of the Kar-gyu po. The Bhutan LSmas m not Kying- 
tmi-pa as t* asminy asserted, hut Kar gyxi-]»!L 

The Zht jfrpa or "the Passionless Ascetics," belonging to mi sccii hat 
having most sfUniiy with the Kar-gyn-pB, are now alniost eitinct,. 

A ocitsble feature of UniAisin, tlucaghodt all its seels, and one markedly 
un Buddliiallc b that the Umu is a priest rather than a nsnnlL lie per^ 
forms ^aecrdotoJ funcliooa on every posidblenecasinn: nnil large propoitioii 
or the Order are almn^l entirely engaged in tills work. And sudi services 
■ic in tuneh demand r iur the people ore in hopdexs bondage to the 
demons, and nui altogether ujfiwillmg to then esaaing wntship 
it will ihus be leen, ih&t lAniaift sects iecin to hsm ari^n in TiLiet,^ 
for the fini timev In the laUer part of the ekvctiib century in whal 
may be allied ihe iJimaisi Keformatio}]; about three ccntuiiei after the 
IbundsUon of iJlimkm ibcLL 

'rhey irtose in revok ogainsi the depraved Lioimsm iHcn pfrevnlent* 
which was little else than a pnexlly mLcttite of demono^atiy arid witchcmfi. 
Abandoning the gro$w molpmciiicti the new sects returned to celibacy 
nad many of the purer iXfahAynna rules- 

In the four cenlttnes luccecdiog the KcIbtmfliiDQ variotn iinhisectsfortucil 
mostly as rtbpses lowaitb. the old fioiiliar dmofmlMTy* 

And sirtce the hfteenth century a the aevenj sects and suhiccts^ 
white rigidly preserving rbeir klmuiiy and meliaiiveness^ have ddried dcjwn 
lowardi a com man level where the vecraitan itisLmtitom lend to become 
almost nominal 

But neither in theessentub of iJUnoism itseif nor in Itssectsdon uixctt 
do ihe truly Buddliist doctrLcLOn m laugfit hy S^kya hEuru, play any fcading 
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I- Tiutrs or CirVrtucvomiL 

The Sbu King. Shih King^Huao Eing^he Li Kf—the VI Kin^ (See 
ebdTc^) 

If the word ^^cral '* h only suited to ileieftLie rEligicfi!r$, thee it may 
be E|Uieitio«eil whethn ibe temf is resilly nfipLinUile to the Sj^lemit of 
**PiojHie4y^flntl KcgnHoos of Belief Trhich exiif in China unikr the namc^ 
of Coefodsniam, TikMSin snd Huddhism. 

As wt use (Hipng speei^ jitterrimi elsenhere ns tbb isnic to Tibetan 
Boddhi^^ whidi has mnmiy ofTefiterl that of China and whkh k m difTercni 
ftom (he SuddhiBtn of Froffi. Rbyw Daritk atid 01dex]|jetg/s« it k bntn 
that vhieli hi me. BtaTSLtsJcy muJ Sir. Sin net t have developed frees tbeir owti 
mhjeclK^typ ire will coniine ouncivei to an aectmnt of the main frocks thnt 
are turotd sts embodying the Ethkai State-ChifL of Chtaa^ vhkH is ismncd 
flows Coafiicius who Hved in iHe sih and fkh centuiy tuu We fdlt lette 
Mr. Beames to deal with T^cdsm^ meitly retnarklng that this cUstingutvherd 
officitu ami philoksewt k Mot ihe Oallw whom in; rmifid its a Oibu^K 

AtandiiniT whether he cwisifkred iheof TApifin* rmpurum, 

be fCfilted E ** not impornutt^iiriLy tidipmts,'^ and srhen. faitbEr pressed 10 
esplabi why* if tttiinipQrtari^ they hail !icen iratsiilaccd,, tse ea|»lfttned 1 
^beewn^ the mwiimatiof must have wjbw teligioti /^i*m tc^AtcA to convert 
the Chinee/* *fhc objection* thTTcfocie-. of Clhitia to Ofkttaitiry ti not 
^ F jr m ciluiHjh-r «r tiw r^fikvl T*iti ^ n loit /I. ^ At. —Ep. 
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ihflt It » bCKtilfi imhf hue that it is =1 Guib ^ all it' roasidi» li> 

Im." ** the unLknowiibl&^ 

'llie stfiing common-srtists of the MoufioViafts whiln-t udmilUng flU ceir- 
moninlir ot mylliokp^tirs tluit cati hAvc a pmciical m ttaotililing 
ibc ccjtwluct of a (icoj^ik:, has lefi miuiuchod what we should call Revela¬ 
tion. Hti^OTians and jMts ini^t k&t Ui Cod and Heav-en to eiTiphaike 
ihifir ^uitcment^ Itui ^ Jive and let Uve"" i% thdr ^vcai luoito and as long 
as fine ssapwfUtJoii due^ not int^etc with anothcf, all etphimlions of tht 
IHvJnc am etiuaJly wckome* or dia|wytd- It thcitforep the fdUiwcjfs of 
Cbrist liad ntumly emphagtisfsd His moral ttisihing, the Ghinese wqnld have 
idadly placed Him alongside of Confuciu* atid Buddha, leaving il to the 
to timte a I.leiiy of ^ in the case nf Ifudilha, J>ue when ont 
mit^sionaTies pwt forward the new 5)iatcjni os (W qf Relief rather dmo- 
p[raciir4;:, they invilcd the supercitiouBness of the pliilDSopheT and the indtg- 
imtiCHi of tile olfebl fl^nst roreigti miriidfiti in the peacc/i]! fluw of Chittese 
JlRv \or Iws the inducuce uf Chinese sdtolaiship been Itwi an same of 
oitr etiHnem Continental Sinnlc^gis^ One of them who has 

had ihc 'n'eatsof *'for a whole ye-ir did not, like Oin Chrn«e 

diink it worth hi* while to ciaminc sudi Lnipcstutt! ^ and added, 
“it// reiigiimi, withnuk eaccepttoii, ate batcTul and 1 detesi* if possible, 
(ihilosophos even more. Both i»ch prindples bets and have 

only Insight mihappi ntss into the wodd For the last 40 yens, I Lave 
l>een ifaginfl war qn elergi^ of every kind, but, In niy warks^ 1 luive 
ignored n.rj'/ religion wiiUcHJt eJfceptttlfn^i beoatiic it h a ^ /iw, with 
which 1 ntusl be rnpwu/wf/tr/ as my own hom-^hifis is rcnntng thnit anti ai 1 
liave still got a giral tleal of eecf^orj- work tg do.** 

In cpeaktfig, therefore, of tlic sacred books of China," one reafly rnfeti 
to hUaofki:al nndi elhicaf documcats, or to wliatevtli noaiy come within the 
range pmctkzal pcilitiCi,'" even, if theSM: have only the cgnjceiuifll value 
of the ciJculaliom of julrology aiwl noagic of \ 1 Rimi which is in 

I'lthcr rcEpecla the fouiiihuioii of an “aiheo^political system. At any 
raw;;, so gnrat is the vcnnaiion of the uiility of ihe VI Kingt "^the bemk of 
ehang^^ that the Ingniuis and h±Migninsv tfi arithmciiiml m jjp^Pictrkal 
ptiigressimi of this work wen? cortsideied to connected with innapfcta* 
rinnith:it my Cliaiiesc infornuini considered to \}c obsoluiely beyond the 
iwiprchenafoa of any Ivmmpem Kindogifft. Perlispa, howew. Msm^ 
dann not cortsuUai IVofciSOf CL Eichlcgel^ whose opinion* W tht- 
inierpniadon of Ihii ctiigmatical work would indeed be vaioable^ were be 
not adopting a waiimg itiiiUHlc till the diseufision on the subject lias been 
fcitjghi: out between ibe cminetU uanslalor oftlie Yl Ring Btofessor Ixgge. 
ondMonticttr Tcirien lic IJiCTupcm^ >Vhn aimn decide wbea Idiots 
disagreed IVof Schkgd wtto in *hh bcitlitr sicltnnd considers 
ibc book as pHtnitive and tciialJVc uilcrppdabon cf natnol 

phwigmeitiL** He writes to us ihat ^ this book would xfttr have men to 
such encctn aioong sicIiolHrs and hi Cibuta* if i*onfhcius Had not s** nuich 
oticupieil lilmaclf with |L A correct mterprrtaiinn of this book wiU «w/ 
.fpfiiijriut the next hundred years, for people are riill too much pciisofKiJ 
with ilwi sophismitt qf Conftijclui, and this bwok nvust be cipbincd 
tkmfuciujs If it, itubetl deserves cxplanalbn. whkh I doubt. 
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tea US hear trfctW Prof, Legge up on the siilijeci: 

^ Omfbciuft hiintiti^ A lii^li Yilut «i iL u limit a^mct uul perfKl the 

ctuzadcrof llt« tnraflT end Li U oftni of bf (ofcif^iuTR ^ tKc nuifj oiicbtiit tii 

CbiuBv l^iWt bol It 1)^1 « Tbw -vm aimI An\ iidjeckJ, b U 4tght IrigtAtltt 

ta whft ii £eMai>lr coimiiei^ u tb« fvuiulor uf ibe Oilaw niil«a, M-il 

wbnAc ptice In fbmo^jQQr ils^il, pnjbAlitj',i be ABigtiAd In tbt Qiutf-ibiuth ci^raT]r iLt 
The citthi litct*ltt» ue M^n incrcAKd to mlf'ftnir luncii^TSEA*. Tti forni ihe^ Aynmf 

two <?vfsc of ihifn TilwJe ( —“ } Md tbjf tflher --L ait mBsttuvA aa 

I1BA& fbM whjl Him Fil^hi 4 ; ■tiftchn! td hil fmnuirT lines— the wheile uaJ the lUrideil; 
iilka he ca bill tilgriMf; vhiC to ihc iiitj^ Cwr bcia^ratinv^f in-ilaU 

he fiiinKlf fbrmvt h mAnf li^Tn; end ^hj ihe niATti^pItcali^ of llie was ijiayed 

^ taif-kmt n/ific Iff xline pdiLti hive we isj knowicilge (mm him"* 

1 likt litmry and mcchAnied '^puade'’ Yl" i$ Qnt of ihe fiwe 
CTuioriical Hrork^ of China which CQnCfun the higher: iruih □nd arc a law 
^ aJI gcneraliont. M\noth^ ts- tfi^ Siit' or fK>o$E of history, 
which P^ofe^or Txggc netetarks that Hb dociuDenti commenrc; with the 
rdgn of tn the ^tli c^tuiy Q-c. ami cotiic down to that of Kln^ 
Hskitg of the TMu dynaiiy, ^51-619. says; 

Euuuly Ai impoflAnt ai IIia there ei itip^siil!, rn the Book of pDffUy. 
Tt cCLatpiflA tn aK ^05 pi^ccSi <il which ad^ el llio tJn«^ M Ikr Shan^ fctlleif 

Abu the Ylnl^ luc- othos bdu^g to the vf c'^liftiF^ frcim ibe time 

of hi h&ndit, kib^ Win. horn WkC~ laji, to the rcn$£a of k\a^ Tna^, S-C Tlt« 

whokr h uato ftnir puts tbt lui td whkh ii ocmpieii wirli ' fMm of [he Temple 

•B 1 I the Altn.^ Mctty p4ecc« la tlic oihef l^iH abo ^ 4 nake at a trllgi^i rhmcteri Lml 
the ^utEr fiflmhet Aft fioadci^aspelie of ihc nmnneiv caitokfen, ihcl cycuIi 

limn lo wfakh llicy twloagAa^ base no clihn ^6 b« iddu< 3 e 4 In the toll of :f^icr«d T«ti. 
In ihU roEesc will be fcniEuI m[\ ihc filcea thal illiMXrAte the leli^iowi Ttawiol ^ hp ff 
anl ihc (Ft*eilaAfif Ihch limcL" 

A fotrrth of th^ g Chinese OftfijticA (wrought oux by ihe Oxford 
PvettdiHi PtM hthc "* LI HI*"’Of Reewd of Kil« [t consists tif ** ITuttr 
KituaU*'^ ope the oflkbd book of ihe Chdu dynasty* the second iho Ritks 
of rhnri'fimoiir,'" and the^ third fi cnlleccmfi of some 214 boots conhiuiit^ 
lU tmmy passages ^more of the roind of Coofociiia. bimself on the sacriEjcial 
wondiip of tiis c»kin try, mid tlic idcaji andertying it^ thnn we hnil cisewhe/e^ 
"Tlsc Iasi of Ihe file csoonicaJ books is the CA'tnw C'A'ja, or ’Spni^ and 
Auttimti/ ji dwottfek of crails, cKteniiing fmim ya* to 481 ua The 
Cli'tm Chib it the only one of the * fiit? great Ckssks' which on* wiih an 
appmcdmaiion to eofteeinru^ be deseribcil oi of Cc»ifudus" 
llu: bllowTpg qiioistttm from I^foL lj:|u;e's l^refit^to **ihc Sbb Kttig 
ett,"' will better ihan any Ymrds of oots coiQciTide hm csplmiarkn of ihe 5 
canofHcit vutk^ as id “tr* or books o( the fowr |ilTilqsnphets 

which Utter are mcTC wiLhjn the reach of cKdjTUiy c«parEiitls te pnbUc 
emplnymeni it the ooaipehtiw examiemiions in Ounfii and of which '^Tlic 
Dodrinc of the Mean *’ seems to teach them the pmctical appficationi of 
our “^rw nro/iip fittitssMMM rM." 

■^Thcff H uuNhA ihafi OiddiA Attrilmiml to OmlycHW*^hs Mitd* 

4f ttlwj fiety,'^ Th^H n« THa duc ef fb# 6*e fftii wufht itul hAYe bc^ dciqdhwi, 
it WM thA fini# tn IMite ihm dcFinnnpBFtqn of 1 itA* hOm ihc hy* oT the 1*^ 

blnuell , Tliii Huk uofk Oiis mu mix t^^ v liVe iht Khim hJiiil, «z Jirmly fnjin \*m 
iwM cjf Omfiicuui, Iwl in ihc ^hipc of cwnwlJmw hctwemi klx md bk dtitipU 
^ , ^■t^ portm of thk ABdm lltciAiHf^ hu mare Itw ndmU atH 
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iha bf iwtny or iKa T4inpiMH of iBeMwi« Hyn^i*^ - 

«! tb «b the Imb o! .hr r.H« ci TilW Pfely. 

i* tipm To crtriiatllfl m linug" ^ ^ ^ 4 I iK.-r#,nr 

- The disakal UKiki MJB cJiqn Wf li beliT^ ^ 

(The kunl t an bUmriaiMO fsi Ttrt 5Hi oe Ifcjot* eTlbE tonJ j, 

The «on»d h th* TVutfci sif Hensiia, (whip* Uie peH^ llimkrt ^ 

«hnel .1* HMMbt . . The .Linl af ite ShO « the Ti 
IjEitLiiitu:,’ BKiibe^f lil!= Ihe Hama w Zms-ic. The fwtnii *» 

*T>«triM td ii» l^^can*' ihe podBtttfn i£e-T#*. tbe “C** 

iieiit tiD, himevo', ^te lehBt Eroa. the IJ KL < i c. j ■ v’ 1 

\Vc h»™ been fitt'ored with the follOTrifijS remaiks on the U K.\ »□(! >] 
King by rung Hna Wong, the sdaobrly Atudii d the Chioew Legation 

“ Alany IStiglish ininslations of Chinese liteTftTJf work* hns'e pub¬ 
lished, but none of them is so satisfntTOty as the Lanalalion of F«ir 
Books ■ ind • r™ dJWiiis* by Dr. Leggi^ The ta»« «h.ch ai^oc 

«By to ondentand, can n.-vc^r be so translated as to al«f7 caery^J. 
Most of OUT JKith'e sdwbis, even, do lat undereta^d them thofoughly,» 
of couise, how miioli more miiBt their dilBcutty tx: to aiern Sehotaiu - 
aun« Scholaii study Imrd froa youth to old age in SH«ching for the 
ntopcT mcannJg* ul many terms in ' the Twe CLusica.' Atlhot^h wr 
Scholars tnt^tt be supjwsrf to ondcrtUUid the ‘Fwe (-Tasaicti ilwiroug y* 
wnM. of th™ fad in doing »- According W our system of CMTTunotwms, 
if a Sdiokr passes the &« degnat, after beii^ fint ctimined bj' iht Mag^ 
Irate four ct Bve times, be is again ewmined for iKe secuiul degree ">7 U^' 
Prefect just m many times. After th«e oaminatlons 
pn.wl , the Candiiiotc is again tjamined by the Uienuy ChanceUw who 
specially apjwinted by our Empetm, If anybody, wbow t^y ^ 

M^-d by hltn, has got (be first de-^tee. he must kam the t»e 

from which the subject are set in mbscqueni esaTiimatitm*. _lJurm^tie 

ftrst examination live subjem me always Kteewd from ‘the Four BOOka, 

and, drnmE the second they are lelKlcdfmm^ the Kiv^Cl^ 

•• ,As the CandsUate obtain* ha third, or sfH hiRlM:. degree, « a 'mpo*; 
bWc for him to pass without keeping tip hit knmrictdge of the * Fiw CUss^ 

* On thk account, eceij Scholar tnus undcrstaml tJiem wry- wall indeed, 
bill nonei wtept * few, who are fwliy of tarpuaitii ffsnius and 
eau thomvy^ly fcnijw the ahovB-tiienticitteil hooka i m«t Jjcholats t ua owe 
much tochiincc. even when they have gw thehlg^ 

♦*1 have tend the two volumes of translation fmm the U Kt, and I 
one volume of Yl King, which you sent me,*nd hare oonip^ 
with the Chintfi* teit. The smtfral translation ta nU nght, im the U Ki 
fa not so difficult as ‘ the VI King.' which I do nw think, creo ai mid«^ 
hr lit, l4sse, =u aii* everybody, Why?, because if yoo timsbte (te 
words into their ordinary meaning as Dr. Leg«e has dooe. it is not really 
correct, aince dies ctmiaitt ctmcesiled and drep mesmings which no one 
(even a CWnMel ireiild eren liare to tbmign be may uodcreand 

them in tui m\nd. ^ * 

“Confuriu. himself aid : 'If JtiU lend me a Ee* y«r^ each eqiuil W a 
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lung to leani the Yj Ring, will dike fih>' yeqni bdofc 1 shill be able 
ID avoid ibc: groic!^ miM^ikcs in it^ imerpreiation/ 

"Tbfi itamliEioD of ♦thti Four Books' bas been admirably done by 
Hr. Ijtgge^ but J have not yet hud time to read his rendering of tht *Five 
ClaLSEica.'^ 1 hai-ei however, no iloubc thai Dr, Legg^ imd Ml Wong Tat> 
(hh as&istwt), have certalfily shown the gn^icat {Zam In tonshlkig th^ 
irnrki. h ii father a pUy ihjif tbc nomri m given without theif equifi- 
Icntai in Chinean dunij:tef^ for difliient pctij3'le pronouiKe diiTemntly* and 
ahhongh this titay nor maner much 10 kn^iivhmett^ the iireseiwse of 
Chiitefve letters eanitot foil to lie uf tit interest to ihcui* even weft it 
only a tnrrimity.* 

**Thewbo 5 e U Books hare not yet been Iranylated. I tieficTe that them 
arc moft volunic* of h j ^mt chapiters seem emainly 10 have been omittetL 
such m the ^ P*Ji Sang ^ and Wan Sang.^ etc,; such chapters even Chinese 
sfodenlv do nut aJwiiys read, as they arc nm ijitercsllng*** 


IL Tmxt« or Tvpisiif fritAifSLa'Jiaj ov Javks 
BV JOHX fllTAMJLS iKErtiwsl, 

Therse two volumes df the wciMjiown scries conlain transLationi; of the 
three prineijiaJ striptufcs of ilic TJOi, oiin of the three great religions of 
erhinx These are the TAo Teh Cliing, Ure wziiingt yf Chwang^tre, and 
the 1 ltdt sliang tracutc of aoJous and ihefr rctfibutionii. The fifst of rlws 
ihtre, “ihc no and iti chjmicaciiidi;:^*^ is the wnflt of Ll&ue “the old 
philosopher’’ and the repured fiaundcr of the Tin religion who wav botn m 
KC. 604 about (tkf years hcAwr CnnliidiU:, In hb lucid and interesting 
tntrcclucium to this wurk tlie Icanied iiundatOT adduces nettsoto^ for 
believing tlial IJlo-ire dti) not create liut merely nrdticcd io some sort of 
syMi^m an earliCT jbrm of religinus ihnughi if such a icrm can be applied to 
«> myiicrious a matter as tire Thol I'be word Tao ^mply means ptiv 
way" resembibg in its osc the term "If ^Th* Way * appHeil to Christ^ 
anity in the Acts of the Aposdff^ But to fids simple primary sctisc an 
™teik loenning 11 mmehed whkh ti supremely dilBculi to ftH re 'Un the 
fhand BegtundEig of all things out of the primal notMi^ness the TAo wnw^ 
how appeared and there was devdo|H:d through its operation the vreitUl of 
things ^ Tin we are ftnther told U not 4 ereatioiit but an cvolutioiL It ii 
not a poaitire Nrfng bul m mode of lietng. From it was erojved even God 
ttimseir. ]f there be a Cod in TAt>i;ttTH fof hardly seems to rect^guizn 

a CcmI, or if he ebe^ Jiaiienv him no very ptominenE pbee or fimcdons la 
Hit folktmt Chwangtee howievtT,f the author of ibe second 
woihr hi these tnlimit^ writes oJ Tio ^^fiom li came t!ic inyittrrioiis 
oustenees of iphita, fmm It the cn^iftenous eustctii:^ of Cod.^ It b 
cbinu,-d Ikw tha religion of negarions ihai it rend* to pfomoLc longevity 
and It h junbably to this idea ibm it owes ita huld npon ihe popuLir minth 
Marvelous arc the le^imds of the extreme age ottahjed In times of yme fay 
the votOTiQ of but thine tuidyiig pomarebi oidy succeeded in 

• A Oiii™ fittitkiiaii * day In Uxkjnf fw “ L 3 cbi« gnnieni ^ whkh wu hiv 
rcaikfinc ** rail-'" M 4 - 
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longir^ csistKiCe bj' givin^j up all thai nuitl& life living. It was tral}’ 
Juvenars vitMn, vir^di perdeic tansui.^ It i» aiud tJul " doing 

nothing h ihe esssenlml condiiion -erf the TsiD^mjtl ^*’\’ac3ncy, MtU- 
ne§ 5 , pfacidiTy^ lastd-csanesi, qqiettidc, siletict^ non-acliopt: ibis is thu per¬ 
fect krfi of *hc Tto and its chamctcriitic&."' 

Chwang tse lov^ to teach hf example. He tdls wbai and such a 
Kfiat man of old time did, and though it is hinted that many of his greut 
men never mdsted, tbe iI3ii5l3rai.iqns they afTbrd are none ihe less amusing 
J'oT dint, Wc read of the early days of "perfect virtue* in which the 
peup]o of two ncighbouriog village could see isicli cHifaer iicn:^ the fields 
and could bear iheir coci* mswsng and their dogs bailciog nj>d yet fititet 
w-ent Id Mff each cither! It k added that in thow tim» | 5 crfcci good order 
prevailed, which is j^rhajis hardly tiHyrtiung. li was the obj^ of the 
rulers in ihosn happy clays to teep. the people in ignurjilice. N’othtrtg was 
so tnzmical to “^ the pomdisiAcat stale ' ^si knowledj^ ITiensfcUc ** viys 
L5o-fze "the sage in the i 3 ercte& of govertiment empties thdr minds^ fill* 
their bodies we&feens their wills and 5 treTrEihen$ ihch bones. He (ron- 
suntly tries to fceep iheitii witboui knowledge and viihotu desire, and 
where there are thisee who have knowledge lo keep them from presuming 
m art on ii. Wheic there fs this absiinencc fmm acEion, good order ts 
onivefsaL" 

Even k this deml^ve creed however ihcre are not wanting good 
(Kiints^ and lesions of prtditsil ultlity. l-ii>tEc teachca liumility, gcnite- 
nts5^ itiicfering good for evil, and economy. He depiroitcs wre and 
eonquest, prindpolly {withap^ because actinn of any lort k opposed lo his 
nyiftcm. It does tioi appem' hitwcver that his ccrunsels of ^wrioction bore 
fruit in the tubds of hLs countrymen, and the imponatinn of Htiddhkm in 
the first ccntiiiy of oiaf era threw TAoism tnio the shade, whetc it has re- 
mained ever sincev From the creied of liuddha irfiii which it had mudt ftt 
eumitioo. and for the recepfiOfi of which bj the ChincK its own tcAching 
liad to some eauint paved the way, h has bottowed soiuc ^tmes which 
i ||<ttingTiinh its present, honi its larlicir, prtictJce. It haji a pauiarch 
ikseended ffom TAiJ ling the first palriarch of the reli^on, whoM soul, like 
ihat eJ the Dalai Ijxmn iraiumijgt^tes ffom one hcshlcr of ihc title *o 
another, each vucccstlve balder being lupematutaUy indicated. It has 
now tnormstenea and nunnrnea, htiagcst liturgies^ and tfindes of dicss. It 
has made of the ihre^ Buddhist Frectous mwa,* Buddha, she Uw and ihe 
Congrepifon three idols called the three Pure ones" representing Chaos^ 

1 iiO'tre and soioschk: els^ U is not certain whom The rioktsilso wondjlp 

2 deified Diorud one Yu Hwang Ti, they hare the ebemne of purgatory 
and an es-ertastlng heUt and in receni limei cdjbacy of the nuinks and 
mim Is bdug ioaisted om A tystem bowewt so opposed to all knowledge 
and 10 all human progress rannot long ^uryh-c. Indeed k seems probahle 
that it has trodured so lorig only by borrowing the outward garb of anoiher 
religkni. It wdl remain otdy on pftper as a striking cjtampk of the 
lendencta nf rhe Moftgol»n iniitil, » apithtiic, imisiiinrioticLU and yti 
strangely pranicaL li will occaaimially junact llie rmtke of the snidtot 
inf ComporatiTe Ffy^diology* ami to his itodics these ereeWent inoiBMttops 
with thdi fcamed notes wrih be a most matcrud help. 
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NOTICES OF RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 
IK ORlENrAL LITERATURE, 

Bv Major-Generai, F. H. Tyrreu, Maubas Arwvv 

Russia. like England, is a gpeai Orienul as well as a great 
EarojKran Power; and looks wUh a JaimsTaceon both the 
W* (Stern and the Eastern w'orld. To the fonner she may 
seem the embodiment of Oriental despotism r to the latter 
she appears as the Apostle of Western Civllizaiion. From 
the Straits of the Bosphorus to the Passes of the Pamirs, 
the expectant eyes of the Sultans, Shahs, and Peoples of 
the East are turned to a new Kibla, to Sl Petersburg, as 
Well as to Mecca, to che rhrone of the Ak Pddbhdh, the 
Great White Czar, awaidng their destiny in his smite or 
his frown. 

In my intercourse with Oricncab of difierent nation^ 
creeds and classes, I was struck with the fact of how 
largely Russia looms on the hortaon of their hopes and 
fears: and 1 thought It might be of some interest to the 
readers of the Asiaik (hturirrly to put on record some 
ideas and opinions of Russia and the Russians, asexpresscid 
in the Uleraturc of die Arabs, Turks, and Persians. 

Such notices are not at oil so numerous as might be 
imagined from our experience of European Uteraiure, In 
the Reading Room Library of the British Museum one 
huge volume of the Catalogue is entirely devoitxi to a 
mem list of tides of works ttilating to Russia. But among 
them Is net a single work in an Oriental language. 

To the Moslem, Islam is the world and anything beyond 
its pale is unworthy of his attention. The science, juris* 
prudence, and religion of Europe are of no more concern 
to him than the customs of Zulus or Maoris are to the 
average Englishman. The chronology of the Musalman 
begins with the Mission of Muhammad: his history records 
only the reigns of the Khalils and Sultans of the Countries 
of the Islam; his geography embraces only the lands lying 
between Morocco to the wt^st and Kashgar to the east. 
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All ihe ages before the coming of Muhammad are lumped 
together as the Ahd4-jahdlat "the Time of Ignorance" 
and all the Powers of Europe are convenicntlj- classified as 
"the Seven Infidel Kingdoms of thc' Farang, I suppose 
that during the four hundred years that the Furks have 
ruled in Egypt, no Turk lias been curious enough to pay a 
visit to the Pyramids: and the Musalmans attribute the 
excavations of Layard and Schliemann to a search for 
hidden hoards of buried treasure. 

Our field of research is therefore a limited one, and the 
writers in whose works we find other than the most casual 
allusions to Russia and the Russians are exceptions to a 
general rule. The first Oriental writer in whom 1 find a 
reference to them is the Aiahic geographer and htstoricH 
grapher AI Mas’iidi who compiled his learned and voluminous 
cosmographical cyclopedia entitled '' Meadows of Gold aind 
Mines of Gems" (Munij ad Dhahab wa Ma'idin at Jauhar) 
towards the latter end of the tenth ceniurj’ of our era. 
He describes all the known kingdoms and cmintries of his 
time from the isles of Britannia to China whither the Arab 
traders used to repair in their ships, as related in the 
voyages of Sindbad the Sailor in the Thousand N ights 
(Alif Laila). He is describing the empire of the King 
(kbikdo) of the Khazars, the Avars of Gibbon, who 
reigned in the city of I til on tlte Volga, and made peace 
anti war on equal terms with the Kaisar of Riim (the 
Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire}. Al Mas Udi 
says, 

** One vl the rtuious Pagui natloBs who liwe ht bii couiury art the 
Saksilibii {ScluvoniansJ ani3 another the R<i* (Russians). The7 htc tn one 
of the two iifif uf tIUs to«a ; Uiey bum the dtad with their cUlle, utenaiii, 
arms ami oiiMunems When a mao dies, his wife h tsimi alive with turn • 
bat when the wife dies her hunbaiul is not bumL tf a bachcioi dies, he 
IS irartkd after b» death. Women wc glad (o be Immt; for Ihcj cannot 
emer into Piuadwe by ihemielvc*. This usage abo prevails among the 
Hmdus, as we have said. But the Biitdiis never butn i wuittan with fact 

husband, unless it U her own wish." 

* . + * ■ 

•* In MxoKlaoce with the constituiinn of the kingdom of ihc KbJucsT there 
are nine stipteme judges in ihe country t two of them for tlie hTtulimi, 
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twp for the %hi> follow tht Uws of ite reittfltcui:h In pflssfog 

^nttnee; iwo few the Chtlsiiini> who foitow the hm of the in 

their decibimti; and one for the ScUtvoniarK, Riissmn% and the other 
higan popuMbn. The Fagan )i]dge decide* sfter ihe heathen hw^j dmi 
ii in ihe dictitei of tea&nn, ndPl teyoLuioTi, If any^ inipamat case 
rgn»is before him, he refers tu the MusHui jod^jes, ind Im them decide 
flfior the kw of the Islam, 

h no oiher King in these pans mho bAs jk^fd troopH ercept the 
Kio^ of the Khaian Maalbn im tneie the name Larisbn (although 

lie may not 1w of thi* naiton^, and it U even extended to such Rusaiuia 
and 5e1lnTt>auLn& ax serve in the mmf or hoiisehold of the King - aUlioLtgh 
they are jiagarui » wc huve said,'* 

'rhe Lan.«iiim of Al MasMdi kec the Alar<si of Gibbon, 
a nation which has long since disappeared, like the K bazars 
themselves, and like the Bortas mentioned in the following 
passage \ all swamped in the Mogul deluge of the thirteenth 
century, overflowing the whole of Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe in an irresistible torrent. The once great name of 
ihe Khaaars still survives in an insignificant tribe now- 
subject to Russia and inhabiting the shores of the Caspian, 
which the Persians to this dity call the Bahr al Kbaaaran 
or sea of the Khaaars. 

The term " Rps ” used by Al Ma's*ildi Ss it appears the 
original form of our words Russia and Russbns. Mr, 
Morfill, in his history of Russia, says, " 'I’he old name of 
the country is Rus, the fonn Russia not having arisen 
earlier than the close of the seventeenth centurj- when It 
was artificially framed on the analt^ of such classical 
names as Grecla, etc." 

The Russians appear to have first become known to the 
Moslem nations by the piratical raids which they made 
upon the dwellers on the southern shores of the Black Sea 
(called the Pontus by Al Mas'udi, after the Greek) and of 
the Caspian. Their attacks on the Byzantine capital are 
well known to us through history i and zU Mas'ddt gives 
the fallowing account of a great raid made by them on the 
eou nines of the I slim. 

"Ffom the qpjwa course of ibe m-er of the Kkaar (the Vo1r»> on a™ 
ItraocbB off (the lion) that falls into ^ nemir julf of the jea PoRtui, 
»hkh ii ih« jiea <ff the Ruaiaia y for i» nation, eacepiinj the fctfikiai. 
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navigates this sea. They are a gr«i rmiwn, UviRg on one of the coasts of 
this seal They neither hare a kingi riw do they acktioiM ledge a divine 
revelatiOti. Many of them ate merchant*, and trade with the kiitjjilom of 
the Targhii {QuigorionE]. The Russians aie in posseation of gteal 
nuDCS wliich may be compared with those in the mctuniain of fahjlr in 
Kborisdn. 

d * » • ^ 

The Rossians (Ar-Rtia) consist of several diffetent nations and distinct 
hordes; on* is called AI Lilda’iya (Uihuaniaos ?). They fo mi ihdJT mer 
candle btiaiites* m 6tr aa Spain, Rome, Consiantinople and the Klia^jar 
.Mlet the year 300 (circa A,)Ji 9*0) they had five hundred ships, every on® 
of which had one hundred men on hoard ; they jiasted up the estu^ (of 
the Don} which opens into the Pontns and a in communication with the 
river nf the Khoiof (the Volga). The King of the KhaJtat keep a gatriwit 
on this Etde the estuary whh efficient warlike ettuipmeoa to exclude any 
other power from this passage, and 10 prevent them oeraipyitig by land that 
branch of the river of the Khawr which stand* in coniwctiDfl with the 
Tontus I for the noitcidlc Turks, who me the flhitJi, try frerpietitly to winter 
there. Soiaetiincs the water (the Uon) which imtincctt the rivet of the 
Khaior (the Volga) with the above-nienttimed ostaary is froren, and the 
tihuacrats it with their horees, for although ft is b girot waicf,the irw 
docs not break under them. The King of the IChsiar himself frertuently 
takes the Eeld igainsl them, if his gairfeon is too weak to dnvc them back, 
and he prevents them goiag over the ice, thus defending his dominions 
tt H impowblc for llie Turk* to cubs the river in summer. 

*' WTien the Russian reswli came to the gJTTismi, on the entrance of iJie 
estuair. th*y sent to the King of the Khsitar lo a*k bw permissjon to pass 
throogh hb dontinionsi to go down hit river, and enter into the sea of the 
Khaxar which U the sea of Jotjdn, Tahenstiiit, and of other places of the 
Barharians (al ’jUjitn) as wc have «aied, pfomiiing him half the plunder 
which they shouid lake ftom the tiations who li« on the coa« cf the sen 
He gave them leave. Tli^ entered the estuary, and corttinuing their 
voyage up the river (Don) os far is the river of the Kliaiar (Votpil th^ 
went down thb river, passed tbe town of ItiJ, and entered through its 
mouth into the sea of the Ehaor, ThUi b a very targe and deep river 
By these means the Ritssum came into ibb *«o. anil spread their preda¬ 
tory ewmtrioHS ever GhUin, Daibm, Tahataida. and Ahoskxtti which is 
ihc name of the coast of Joridn the Naphtha country, and tomiida .Wm- 
baijin. the town of .ilfilthil which b in Aderhapn, and about three day*’ 
joumcr fioin this sea, 'I hCT shed Wood, plundered pto|retty, made 
drUdren prisoner*, and sent out predatory and incendiary companict in all 
direetttuts. Tbe inhahiiantfi of the coasu of thb tea were ftlled with con- 
rtcTSHiion, for they tud never had 10 contend with an enemy frere th«e 
Cjuancts: for tb* sea h.id only been frequented by (waceful trederi and 
fishing boat*. They find been at war with el Jil (GWtiin). ad Dmlatn : and 
the leader of the fntcei of Ibo Abi-sSaj, hut with no other tialioo, lire 
Rnwion* landed on the coait of the Xaphlhi cnuiitry which b called 
Rabikn (TWkd) and belong* to the kingduni of Shir-rdn Shah. On ibcrr 
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nslum fmjn (he coi^i* iht Rwwum liindfid in the Wandi ^hkh arc ncai: 

Naphtha cauiitry. being <inly n fc» cnite* diaian* from ]t "Hic King; 
of SHirwiin wo-h then *AU Bin al Hiiiliiitt. As ihe mcpchama laiJed in 
boats and vessele In fnmtpi of their commcn:tai tiTcmm ro those blandj^ 

Kustsiim ntincked them ; thoLumnds of nahmiL pcti&bcch bebg partly 
put to the sword, paitiy drowntxh 'Fhe Russhuni i^iniuned «eT?eiiiJ months 
in ihk sea, at wc have t>crore said 11ie naiitms m ihc coast hid na 
means of nepchihg thcfHi although they made warlike preparaiioi]& and put 
thctnickca-Iti u futle of defence, fmr the inhabitants, of the ccrasts on this 

ate well clvilLtcd Whtn they had made booty and captives,, they 
laiicd to the motub^ of the rivet of the Kharar (Volga) and sent 
lengen with money iiid booty to the Kin|f, in cooXotmiiy '''tUi the 
rium which they hiid mailc- 1'he King ef the Klmaar bn no sMph on 
this sea, for ihe Khaarar am no sailors. If they wen?, they would be' of 
the gtcutcvr clanger to ihc MuiUms. The A1 Lariaiu (AlarcsJ and otfw 
Mualiim in the eoiintry of the Khaar heird of the conduct the Rusiuutv 
and they said to their kitig: ^ 1'he Russian! have invaded die cnuniry pf 
OUT Mn^lLrn brotherir they have fihed their hlood and fnadt their wives 
and childrctt cnpiivc^ as they were unable la resist; [^ermil its to oppose 
thctnH M the King was. npt abk to keep them quiet he sent messengers 
to the Russians, inforoiing them that the ^luilims intended to auack ihosi. 
The Mitslinia took the field and marched against them, going down tho 
Irnnkiof iberivizr. Wheo both |t!irii(:s saw c^di oiNcf, the Rttsawns left 
their vesicla [ind formed Ujeir hiitk array opposite the Jltiriims, J ti the 
of the latter were many Chrittkiaj of Irik The number of the 
Muitim aniiy wai abciut fifteen ihiHturid men provided with horsiMa:nd 
cquipmcnls. They fdugbt three days^ and tlod gave the vimory tpi rhe^ 
3kfiidims: ihcy put the Rmiiaii? to ibe wirord, some of ibem were drownedf 
and only five Ehouaand escaped; who sailed first Along the bufik of the 
ri?CT o<t which Ikrtas ia situated; then they left their atid pro¬ 

ceeded by land Some of them were slain by tb'? inhabitants of Borta^ 
and enhers came into the country of Taighij; (Bulgaria) where they fell 
iifKter the swdid of the MusIUhb, ^fhere were abouit thirty thousand dead 
cotmled on the banki of the river of lh& Kha^ar Tbe RuJ^ians dhA not 
make A iiniilor anctnpl uhist that yesLt.*' 

A 1 Mi's'ddi £&y 5 ** iVe have tdaicd IbU fact in proof of our siA^entent ibat 
the UlaiLk Sea and Caiptan ire feparated, aplnst those who aiainKiin that 
tile sa of the Klii^w ti eofinected with the sea Majfcnts and tli 4 ttnil of 
Codilinriiioplc, through the Miyotfs tir roniui ^ for if iJiis wm the tasehi 
the Rusauns would have made I heir voyage by dds way^ being the masiefa 
of di« fl i hck £ea as we have said- B«d«, tbc mefchun^ of all ihe 
Uatirm who near this sea state nimnimoasiy, that the sea of the JUt 
Ekarhuks ha> no itmit by which it is connected with any other sea ; and as 
iht* sea is but sRiad^ it can be known m tts whole extent Thu history of 
Ihc Koakn tb!pi» which we have related^ b generill.y kmmn amongst all 
naijons wfio Htc there. I bate forgotien the rX3£t date of Ihelr tipoii- 
Uon buE it happened after 300 a.ji Perhapi those who muintam that she 
«a of the Kharai is connected with the ttrait of CcmiainUiinpIff qiir^ti by 
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tlie se4 of the Khozar the sea Mayotis cmd PooluSi ifhieK is the kj Of the 
Tor^hi/ »Hd Rusaiani 1 God knows how thb is." 

This raid of the Russians on the northern provinces of 
Persia, though It had no bsting politkai consequences, has 
contributed more to their fame and renoivn among the 
Oriental nations than all their later exploits and conquests ^ 
for it has supplied the theme for a celebrated episode in 
the great epic of the Persian poet Nizami called the 
Sikandar Nama (Alexandriad): one of tlie most widely 
read and best known of those heroic and mythical works 
w'hich throughout the Hast fill the place of authentic ancient 
history. 

But before considering N iziimi s poetical account of the 
Russians, ti may be as well to conclutlc our extracts from 
al Ma-sudi with the following curious fragment, relating to 
the first appearance of the Danish and Norse Vikings on 
the coast of S|Kiin, then a Moslem country under the rule 
of an Arab Khalifa. Al Mas'ddi's ideotificacion of the new'- 
cotners with the Russians was certainly an ingenious, and 
not an unreasonable guess. 

** A short time previous to ihe beginning of Iht fotitlh centuiy of the 
Hijrs, thips landed in Spain which fud thomsaJidb of men cn bozrd who 
mudcuicutindns an thecOOsi. The Muslims of Spain believed that they 
were A nutinii fUmtital Min ol MajusV who were in the habit of 

ei&iltng this counlTf every bm ccnlofiet They came from a gulf of the 
ocean, and not from the itiah oa wtiich the pillam of copper (tolamiM of 
blercutes) stand. I itrjtposc this gulf i» eonnected with ihc *ca of Mayotts 
and of Ponlns, thnuigh a nortbeni pnsage, and ihai the invading nation 
were the tttissiiin* of whom we hare spoken ; for no nthcf nation saiis in 
ihe seas which stand in connecllon with the Ooeott." 

It may surprise a Western reader to find the Russians 
specified by name as opponents of Alexander the Great, 
but the poetic license assumed by Persian writers is a wide 
one. FirdiisI and Nizdmi and their imitators supply their 
want of antiquarian knowledge by assuming the ajideut 
world of ihdr mythical heroes to be the same in all respects 
as the w'orlJ of their own time- Thus Firdusi itt the Shah 
Niima or Book of Kings makes Alexander the Great 
conquer the land of al .^ndalih or Andalusia, the Arab 
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name for Spain. Anti w Kiailmu who dwelt ai Ganja 
(now Elisabetpul) in Armenia, the Kussiao rai^ on his 
birthplace no doubt appeared to be a salient Jact m histo^ 
and worthy of being commemorated by the inclusion of a 
simitar incident in Kis great historical epic. To the Moslem 
writers Greeks and Romans are the same nations, because 
the Roman Empire (*Ar RiVm) bad its capital at Constantly 
noiile at the time of the Rrophet Muhammad; and their 
urincipal idea ofSiltandar ar Rumi or Alexander the Great 
is connected with the reference to him in the Koran by the 
name of Dhin Kamain, the Lord of the two Homs. In* 
stead of being lo them "the youth who all things but 
himself subdued,^ he is a Prophet-King like David or 
SulimAn, an adorer of the One True God. a special favourite 
of Providence, as evinced by his miraculous career of con¬ 
quest Except for his being labelled with alt the virtue, 
there is nothing to distinguish him from his rival Dura 
(Darius) King of IrAn whose overthrow is attributed to his 
injustice and tyranny. Both of these monarchs preside 
over courts like that of Hanin ar Rashid or Salih ud Din, 
command nrmies of myriads of bow-bcanng and sabre- 
wielding horsemen, and take counsel with long-robed sages 
like the 'Ulama of Naishapur and tsfah&n. 

In Ni^imis p:^es Slkandar is the son of Fflikils King 
of Makdilnp (Macedonia), a tributary of Dilra the Shahm- 
shiUi of Iran: and when he succeeds to his fathers ihrone 
he refuses the tribute on the ground of DArd's injustice and 
infidelity. The Persian envoy sent to threaten him empties 
a hag of millet-seed on the ground before him .is a vaunt 
of ihe multitude of bis master's hosts, and Alexander pro¬ 
duces fowl which picks up the seed, as his answer. To 
make long story short, he takes the field against DilnL 
conquers Persia, makes the pilgrimage to Makka and 
founds Alexandria (Iskandariya). He finds among the 
tribut.iry kingdoms of Irin, that of Uerda’a on the Caspian 
Se.r ruled over by a beautiful Queen called Kaushuha, who 
has a court and camp of women as fair as herself, a story 
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perhaps suggc3M»J 10 NizAtnl by some remmisoenoc of thu 
Git:cian myth of the Amazons, Alexandt:r aftcrwarils 
invades India, where he defeats and kills For (I orus) the 
King of that country. 

In the words of NizAmi 

“ Zik SAimit Hwm o Sa^bai RiJs 
FABOSHUSt cun' AhiJs;. 

II He ckaused Ibe wortd, like a licight bTidiil dtcss. 

From India's JJtack. and Ruieb'a Ye(Uron«s.“ 

• Sauda" and "Safra" besides signifying “ black “ and 
“ yellow ” also stand for the mebneholic and bilious tern* 
peraments in the Akhldt i Arba or Four Tumperameitts of 
the human race, according to the Greek physiology adopted 
by the Arabs. 

Atexander next goes to China where the Kliakun or 
Emperor acknowledges his Suzerainty, and agrees to pay 
him tribute. As he is returning thence Hawdl the Satrap 
of Anj^ comes to report to him that the Russians have 
raided Berda’a and the neighbouring countries, and have 
carried away Queen Naushfiba and her ladies into captivity, 
Alexander enquires about the Russians, and Daw-dl replies 
that they are a wild and barUirous nation who continually 
harry the bordcra of Klim and Arman (Greca and 
Armema) ; 

“ He KlunuUi-i Uwkt ® ■ 

I'TTicy Mit rudest of KaliolM, ind vileil of Mco. 

Alexander accordingly changes the routt of his army and 
marches to the Dasht-i KhufehAk. or the Kipchiik plains, 
on his way to invade Russia, and avenge his wounded 
honour. When the King of the Haft Rds (Seven Russias) 
hears of the approach of the hosts of Rdm, he summons all 
his warriors to meet them, and calk on liis neyhbours, 
vassals, and allies, the Saklub. the PartAs. the and 

the Khazar to join his standard. The King is called “ the 
Kimal" by KtiAml, a title for which I can suggest no ex¬ 
planation unless it b intended to represent the Sdavomc 

KanU. 
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The *' Seven Kussias “ probably means the countdes of 
Great Russia, Red Russia, Malo-Russta, etc., seven being 
used only as a convenient geographical expression, like the 
Seven Climates, the Seven Seas, the seven ihfide] king¬ 
doms of Europe and so on. 

Mine hundred thousand warriors answer to the cal], 
hungry lions dad in the skins of wild beasts and in armour 
of steel. The Kintal spurs his horse on to an eminence, 
from whence he surveys the approach of Alexander's 
army; and he harangues his Rmtsians. expatiating on ih« 
cfleinTnacy of the men of Riim and Inin and Chin, and on 
the splendour of their equipment which will afford a rich 
booty to his hardy and skin-clad warriors. 

Nizdmi then contrasts the appearance of the two mighty 
armies drawn up in battle array opposite to each other 

“ uioAS TxxAr !,vitRn auvix 1 
FAStNaNtoA cuvjf KistA oah \ MxjCs ” 

'■ Opposed, Uie red-faxed Rtiuian’i tihe 
Shiiut like ihe hiitc oa Mx^iaTi 

Seven chapters of the epic recoimt the doubtful fate of as 
many battles, fought on seven successive days, in much the 
same way as the Creek and Trojan battles in the Iliad, and 
described with all the extravagance of Persian hyp^boUi 
mountains of stain ; riveis of blood; cloven limbs, and 
heads rolling in tlic dust i thundering of horsehoofs, light¬ 
ning of scimitars, neighing of war-horses and shouting gf 
heroes. While the hosts on each side slaughter each other 
indlsoiininately, the main interest centres in the deeds of 
chosen champions, who successively encounter each other 
in single combaL The Russian heroes bear such uncouth 
nanu^ as AfranJ, Tartds, Jarom, and JaudariL The 
Russians nearly gain the vtctoiy by bringing into the field 
a man-monster, a kind of Caliban, who even seizes a war- 
elcphant by the trunk and dashes it to the ground. He Is 
one of a giant race of wild men of the woods, who inhabit 
a country to the North of Russia. The Russians catch 
them roosting iji trci^, and take them with strong nets and 
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chains wilh aifficiiliy for it t.^kes fifry rjrdinary men to hold 
them ; and then they tame them and utilise theur strengt 
in laboar and their courage in war. I can discover no 
ibundatbn for this ctirious legend of Niaimt's : perhaps 
some experience of the Berserkers suggested the tale. 
Alexander at length captures the man-monster with a lasso 
and drags him to his camp, where by his kmdm^ he so 
overcomes him that he serves the King against his former 
master * but 1 have not spsice to dwelt on the romantic 
episodes with which Nizdmi embellishes his tale. To make 
a long story short, on the eighth day of battle Alexander 
vanquishes the Kintal in single combat and so concludes 
the war. The Russians submit; Kaushaba and her ladies 
are restored t and the Kintdl regains bis liherty on con- 
dition of acknowledging the suzerainty of Alexander and 
paying tribute to him like the rest of the world. This 
tribute is paid in furs, for the Russians have no money, but 

use the skins of animals for currency.; 

Nizami calls the Russians " Gurba chashm, blue-ey^, 
literally cat-eyed, because Persian cats have commonly blw 
eyes. Blue eyes and fair hair are not 
Persians and Turks who use the epithet ** Kara 
to describe their favouriw Ka^ 

Osmsin. Karii MusUfo—Black Osman, Black Mustafa, bo 

Ilyron says in his poem, the Giaour 

** Black Hjiasan from ihc haion *!»«* 

Nof licodj on wdrtJPffi*ii fotm li® 

After his triumph over the Russians, .Alexander goes lo 
the Zulmdi or Darkness, the land of eternal Night, as the 
Moslems call the land of the midnight sun; in quest of the 
fountain of the irater of life which is found there : and he 
builds the Sad-i Sikandar or Barrier of Alexander, a brazen 
wall between two moumalns, which according to Musalman 
idea exists at thb day. and prevents Gog and Magog 
lYnjuj and Miljdj) ffom invading and subjugating our 
worlil The ground for this belief is the strange story of 
Dhul Karnain's building of this barrier contained in the 
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IComn, perhaps suggested to Muhammad hy some travel* 
let's tale of the Great Wall of China. 

This story of the wars of Alexander the Great with the 
Kussians is accepted as authentic history among Musalinans; 
and as NizAmt's epic is well known and uised as a classic 
wherever Persian liteiatun; has made its way, the Russians 
owe their fame and prestigt in the East quite as much to 
this fabulous story as to their present power aiul position, 
Muhammadans may be heard saying " Rdm and Rds arc 
old mitions and ancient kingdomsbut who ever heard of 
England or Germany until to-day ?" 

The Kiiab Nuzhat ul Mushtdk h akhtonik al AfAk (book 
for the Solace of the Enquirers into the Knowledge of the 
Universe) was compiled by the Arab geographer Shadf 
a] Idrtsi about the year 1150 a.d. for his patron Roger the 
Norman King of Sicily. After describing Germany, 
Hungary, and Pciland he goes on to say t 

” A< lu ftiasia (An ir Rihiya) U n « vast countiv "itb fe* loviia, and 
vtttd|;e» to tcutcKtl ihM to gu rionn one imivince la aiuthn one mim 
inivzne iimneuK* diiiaacct thrno^li itninhabittct tnets The Rtmlent 
oie coetinialty zt tor and in vtrife eithtf amon^ theimelvH <4* iHlh their 
tn the mimltcr of the tomt of Riude eompnied in the 
present sectloa we nioct enumnste Samutt, BwTailnip and Ghelbia 
(thtturU ?). The iir$( of theae lomu >< fittiated pn the river Dnieu 
(Uflciuer) 10 ihe uoith of tHc ^ream, which flour* «uTwardii Towanlj 7 An* 
distant twelve da ye’journey t From Zdtia on it* banks to Bsimnnlya nine 
days’ journey: and from Samnlnifii to GhoJUtya two hundred toilea.’* 

In his description of the nations dweSlitig on the V'olga, 
the Bartas (the Partas of Ni^Ami) the Bulghar, etc., he 
again refers to the Russians 

** Rokhtna I4 tnhattlicft hy Tortiira iall«d RostiatH (Hdqk The Rnabiu 
are dtrided into three hEude*, one of whid] » called Rstiwoi: Its king 
tivs ai Rohiana. The tecond Is called SlAwiA, and hi king ties ni Slav*, 
a imm on the top of a maunuiit. The third u Arthnnu: it* king reeidea 
at .Aithftiu, 0 incuy town, buiti on a Steep tnoinilain between SMwa and 
KnkiAnn, and fewr diyi’ joarney from each of these twn& 

’‘Monloian meichants vui)i KokiAnn. 

Id Aithanu Ibn Houko} ■nyt ihat no aimngcr ntay enter there: for 
the people (here put 10 death witfaput mercy any ttronjicr who rat* tbdr 
oonnny. They bring tbcocc the skint of black ti^en (babrj, and bladt 
fuict, and lead. The muchanis nf Knki^t tmfGe.ln these ihin^jL 
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j^i}5ti2D& bum their dca^i sind rfo not bury them : soimc oT^thciii 
lihnvc (heir beatd«t others trim and curl tlwi* l»carda after the feshlori (rf 
the Arabs rf Dawdb, Theic ctothe* ate short skirted of ihe kind called 
Kurtak while the Kha^ncsi the Bulghiio, and tlie Bajnikaiwisir the long 

Kumk of silk, canon, linen or wtioL ii. v. 

<*Thc lanipiage of the Kussians diffen entirely from that of the Khaaus 

ftnd tht BisrlM; 

'* In Rtusia ami in Bolgatia the length of the is not mote than three 
and a half houre in wiittw. Ibn tiaukal assures tis that he ha* wtn^il 
this feci, and he adds ihaJ in this cnuntiy the length of the day in winter 
is barelf ifufficteoi to allow of the fotir ohli^tory prayers bemg grwte 
through in soeceswott without interml, cten ptaking as few pmstranoas as 
possible. 

• * * • 

‘•There are twit kinds of RusHitts; those of whom we base treated in the 
teeseol section; and the others who dwell near Ho«fiarT »n'l 
this present dine they have subjugated the 6a^A^ the Bulghais, and the 
Kheaars; have chased them from their lands and occupied ihcir ptWMS- 
liens, so that there temaina of the Banhs, Dolghars, and Khatars ahe*H 
lutclf hctLiiftg but the (utme.” 

He goes on 10 describe the Bashkirs as neighbtwre of 
the Russiaits; and then the Ghuz (Kirghiz?j si-ho inhabit 
the deserts on the shores of the Caspian Sea. He also 
mentions several places to the north of Russia as Fio- 
mark,- - Lestlanda” (Ostland?), “Kalmar” etc The 
, dark ocean, he says, washes the northern coasts of Russia 
from East to West. No part of it can be navigated, owing 
to the fogs and the cold. 

A 1 Idrisi also gives a long and circumstantial story of 
an Arab explorer who was sent by the Khalifa A 1 Vfithik 
to verify the existence of the brazen wail of AlexaudCT; 
and who returned with a full and particular notice of it: 
but the Moorish historian and get^pher Abu Abdur 
Rohmsin Ibti Khalidun who follows id Idrisi in most 
particulars naively says that "the only authentic notice of 
this work'* (Alexander’s wall) "is that contained in the 

Koran." 

Ibo Khaliddn composed liis monumental work about 
year 1350 a.i>. He follows al Idrisi in most things relating 
to the Russians and the neighbouring iiaiions. He says 
that liiey and all the Sclavonic tribes use skins and fura 
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Instead of money: and he compares the Russians in the 
Northern Hemisphere to the Zangis (Negroes) in the 
Southern, when speaking of the effect of climate on the 
human race, and the variation of type. Extreme heat and 
extreme cold show, he argu^ the same effects in making 
men brutal and savage, physically sirong and intellectually 
weak as are the, Russians to the extreme North and the 
Zangi to the far south. 

Muhammad Ihn Katiiia was a contemporary of Ibn 
Khali dun and spent twenty years in travelling, visiting 
every place of note almost fn all Islam from Timbuctoo to 
the cities of China. In his time Russia was subject to the 
Khin of the Kml Urdu or Golden Horde of the Mogul 
Tartar:?, who had established their standing camp at Sardi 
(the Tabernacle) on the banks of the Volga. The father 
of English poetry, Chaucer, writing in a.i>. 1400 says in liis 
“ Story of Cambuscan bold 

^ At tn the londe <4 T^ttiuie 
Thctr dw^HccI a Kkig who werre^ed 

which seems 10 disprove Mr, Morfill's assertion that the 
word Russia w"as only invented towards the end of tlie 
seventeenth oemury. 

.Abdulla Ibn Faziulla, surmmed Vassif. a well known 
Persian historian, has a chapter in his erudite work headed 
'* YuriaK-i Maghiil ba Mulk-i Rtis" or •‘ Invasion of the 
land of Russi.i by the MoguISL" In it he says that Jiiji 
Khdn son of Changhiz Khnn left sc^'en sons, who were 
seven planets of the Firmament of Dominion, and seven 
limbs of the Body Politic: that Bdtu Khan who was dis¬ 
tinguished among the seven brothers for courage, justice, 
and generoflityt succeeded to his father's throne; and that 
he hoift the city of Sami on the l>anhs of the river ltd 
(Volga) and made it the scat of his govemmcnL In his 
sKond Parliament (quriltdi) opinions were unanimously 
given in favour of an attack upon the chiefe of Russia 
(Sarwaran-i Rds) who dwelt in convenient contiguity : and 
the Princes MangU, Kayilk. KadAkin, Kurkdn. Biiri 
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(Nttri?), liaJdar, and tlardii were appointed to lead the 
ctxpeditioTi. Jn the spring of the year they assembled 
their arrnies on the frontiers of Ualghdr, and inarched into 
Rtissifi. They captured a city impervious even to the air, 
and filled with soldiers numerous as leaves and thick as 
swarms of flies. The Moguls plundered everything and 
slew all agreeably to custom and according to orders, and 
cut off the ears of ali the slain ; on which circumstance 
Vassdf jests after the Persian fashion about the obstinate 
Russians having thetr ears twisted for their contumacy. 
The tale of cropped ears when counted amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousand. The historian then proceeds 
to narrate the subwstjuirnt inviisTon and conejuese of the 
countries of Katir and Bishghar by the victorious Moguls 
led by Bdtd Khan in person. 

The author of the Shajrai al Atoik- (Genealogical Tree 
of the Turks) gives a very similar account of the T ariar 
Conr^uest of Russia. He says that Juji Khin subdued 
Russia, and that after his death the Russians along with 
other subject nations, revoUecl: and that an army was 
mustered to quell the revolt under the Tartar 
Kayuk Khtin. Mangd the son of Tuli Khan* tiulkl Nuri. 
JUKI Balddr. He thus describ<;s the conquest and capture 
of Moscow, 

« As (he city fif Ulugus ^ Moscow) wHi iunountkd by i forest to ihkk 

tlwt the mod could scareeljpenetiiHe tf, The ptirces col il do«^o and made 

A roiiil round the dly that would admit of tour cjutiagea aJireasl. ntey 
then cloKly besieged lio diy, and ttkiofi it. n»«ac«d the whole oi die 
inhAhlwnti The tisbi ens of the itain, fliuounting to acvtnty-iwo ihtriir 
snd. were cut u®* and sent (0 Oktii Ki io. 

On the mriTal of the ppring, when the prai«» had finuhed thoir waifare 
whh the people of RiK KipchJk, end 'Alin, they proceeded to the con¬ 
quest of Kolah anil lUshkat. ibe p«ple of die« cosines fram ih«T 
vicinny m the dries of hiirtngiitan, being eU Oiruriaiis.'* 

By Kulah or Kalar and BasUkar perhaps Poland and 
Hungary may be meant, which were raided by the Mogtils 
under Bita Khiin after their conquest of Russia. After 
encountering and defeating the chivalry of Rurope on the 
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pTabf^ficar Licgniu in Silesia t!iti victeirs filled time sacks 
with the right oars of the slain Christians. 

Muhammad Ibn Batiita visited Sarfii in his travdsi and 
wont northwai'ds thence to Bulghar, the original seat of the 
Bulgarian Nation before ii migrated to the banks of the 
lianubc. The pious Musalman was much puzzled by the 
shortness of the nights in that northern land, l ie saysi 

'* Wht^i therefoire I w^m nying the prayer of in thnt place, which 

liippened in the mnnih of Kaiiutzin, 1 hxuied;* neverthrie^s the time fer 
evening wWcli 1 went hastily thiaugh. 1 then said i\m 

of fniilniglitf Oil vrell iA that tertoed A\ Witt: but was oveitaken by the 
(Ijwrt. In the ume manner aUn the day h sihnrtraed in thia place in the 
4ii[ific»iie icaften ol the year. 

^Ici 1 was told. <if the knd cpf tkrknese^ imtl certainly bad a 

greaf dcshc to go to ii from that |daa. The ifiatiittce however wai that 
<it forty dap. E woa diverted theneTcue froon the undertaking^ both on 
account of hi frear dan^cTp and ihe littfe to he derived from tt« 1 
wai told that there wtia tro trm^lmg thither except u;>cm httle sledges, 
which fite dtnim by laiBe dogs ^ and that^ during the whole of the journey, 
the roads are tovered with kc, u|ion which neither the feel of ™r 
the hwh of beast ran take any hold- 1"hese dogjir however* have dflws 
by which their feet rake firm hold on ihe ice- 

'^No oiur tmtiua iheie parU except pawertiil Encrcbaiits^ each of whom 
bjBU pethji|» a hundred of such ile^u ia tbete^ which they Id^ with pro- 
viiioEis^ drinks, and wood: for thc*re we have firither trees, atones^ nor 
hernaes- The gaidc m ihiA cotmtty La tlie dog whicli hna gone tht journey 
WYetil umes nod the piJcc of such a dog wUl miioLiiu to oboiU n thoutand 
^W4rr, 

*^The pledge » tuuTVBsed; to hta necki anil with him ibfEK oth«f dug;; arc 
Joined, uf whkh he U the leader* The miners then follow him with the 
ilcdge, stul when ht uopi ibey 

^*The master never strikes or reptitnant^tfiia dog, ami when he proceed! 
!D a meal, the dop Jtte fed first: tor if thb were not deme, they woukt 
become enraged^ and pcrha|ff run away aiui leave their mosier to peiidt. 
When the travellers have completed their kity dayt of stages throtagh thia 
desert, they arriTe nx the lind of daiknesi: and each man, l»vUij$ what 
he hoi brouj^i with hitni gCH!S back to his ai^poimed ^ctatioa On the 
inotfow they Eelurn to look for ihetr goodo, and find inslcod of them aaliie^ 
ermine, and the fur of the U then merchant wlmx he 

finds, he ukca it away i if niit, he l«trei it,^ and tcHMe added to it - tipon 
some Q€csmaait bowerer, these p«pfe will tzke bock liidr own gnodo, 
and loaife thoac of the tub^rchimi Jii ihii way i> their buying and felling 
ciirriedon; fci the oaerchaniA dn ttiW know whether it ii with mankind 
or dnmora thm they haw to do; no one being during the tmiuC' 
timi. It u one of lha [wnpctttet of thcae fufi^ that no vtrrauB eiw enttri 
them." 
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I bn BtitiStn on loUcscribe bis travels to other places 
in the land of the Tartars. 

“In ibb iBamicrj”he sspi “•e miived «i Ukat ti( Ukah which is • 
middling'-sui^ lawn, but excessively cold. Ftetwecti thb place ind A 1 
Svdi which belongs 10 the Satun, there is. a distance of tea days joiimey. 
-\t the distance «rf one day from this place «e the niouniaias of the 
Russians, who arc Christians with ted hair, and blue eyes, ugly 
perddiORS {>eo|iIc. Tliey tiave silver mines: and from their countty b 
* she pieces of silver bollioo, brought With these they bay 

and sell, each piece wdghiog five ooncea,’* 


As the Mogul power decayed- the Golden Horde split up 
into the three Khanates of Kazan, Haji V arkhan ^ Astrachanl 
and Karfjti (the Crimea). This last long 5ur\’lved under 
the protection of the Ottoman Sultans, and only fell a prey 
to the arms of the great Empress Catherine j hot the two 
former were conqueretl and annexed by the Russians in the 
reign of the Czar Ivan the Terrible. 

The songs of the Tartar nomad herdsmen of the steppes 
by the Volga still bewail in pathetic strains the fall of " the 
strong-walled city, tlie city Kazan." and the untimely fate 
of the brave young Prince of the Crimea, Batyr or BahAdur 
Torn who perished in attempting to relieve iL He thought 
to evade the vigilance of the besiegers by leading his army 
by paths across the marshes into Kazan ; but being dis¬ 
covered and attacked by the Russians undcr^ Glinski and 
Shereinetoff the Tartars were defeated, and five thousand 
of them killed or drowned in the marshes : among the latter 
being Batyr Torn himself. His fate is alluded to in the 
following Tartar song translated by the Pole Alexander 
Chodzko. 


» Tbc town pf JOmn belonged to We billed us K»n as wc h.^ 
ih« the enemy had b««8«J it- .hull be under as walls before they 
take iL We V»iM nmke Oirf vmy lo the Rates of the Fort, to the thnajolii 
ufitB do«. IJke an iwn bai, ve will Cot our way to ihn wal^ The« 
ate Waclt swamps before Kjtran; their stagnant waicn smell of blOOtl tt 
is shallow; Ibougbi 1 in m heart. 1 will a-im aetaa u 1 and giviag i e 
spur to my hmsc I threw myveif into ii- Nomtmui wamom «« bidtu4 
nu, thought 1 i but when I iMlled hdimd. there was not one ” 

that fialUnt troop. Kot knowing that accortcd bog, 1 fell mto d«p 
wai«. 1 wish thou w«t lost lor ever, thou muddy ahyw ; Where are 
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now our shallow (oriia? \Micxx; b qar power over Razan with ili four 

• * * ♦ * 

“TTw tnnuiwmble Rossian tnwpa hturah^ci, hearing thatTeia was ap- 
proaclitng Kazan: bin we diet not ktiow that nun^ wirrion were to (U| 
riuae> ami that tht btick day was namtng upon Kman.'’ 

In another Tartar song on the same event the Tartars 
flying before the Russians* are likened to a frightened doc 
dying over the morasses 

** When II ilanled doe rtmt away with her bwm, it leaves u hack oo ilie 
swampy tntmtssei: 

"On (hemountsm* of Kavfah, the Falcon Terton wHl rabc hb voicei 

“ A solitary whiusbeaked vulture, perched on the (op oF a rock, icnsanicd 
and qwrad terror cm the vest lake: 

"Two eaglet am shedding their feathers on the banks Of ItU (the river 
Volga) and feat arbea in the heam of the enemy." 

It is supposed that the *< Ak minkar" or white-bcakecl 
vulture in the above song refers to Russia, the falcon of 
the Caucasus to the famous Circassian chief Ghiizi Beg* 
and the twro eagles shedding iheir feathers to the Khins of 
Kazan and Astrachrin. 

In thecdebnied Persian bisiory called the Jahib Kushii 
NAdiri or World Contpjests of Nndtr Shdh, by bis minister 
Mirsa Mabdi Khan there is a passage describing the setnire 
of the provinces of GhOanand MazendarHO by the Russians 
under pretence of assisting the feeble Shah Tamasp against 
his numtirous enemies. It says that the Pereian Shah 
having sent an embassy to ask aid from the Russians* a 
Russian force under the command of a Russian officer 
came accordingly in boats* and cast anchor in the harbour 
of Reshi. The Vazir of Resht attempting to oppose them 
defeated, and the Russians esmblished a station in the 
neighbourhood of Resht* and unloaded their baggage t and 
represented that the Ambassador of Shah Tamasp had 
^ed the country to them from Nuizabkl as far as the 
trontier of Astarabitd, on condition of iheir helping him 
against his enemies; and that they had undertaken this 
lung and arduous journey out of friendship for the Pefsians r 
and on this pretest they assumed the administration of the 
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country, collected ihe revenues. Soon afterwards iheir 
chief commander arrived with ten thousand men, and 
claimed that the country had been ceded to him by the 
Shah, Shah TanwLsp sent troops to expel them, but the 
Kiailb^hes were beaten and pui to dight by the Russians, 
who look possession of the whole country round, and ad* 
ministered it peaceably enough: and took advantage of the 
civil w’ars going on around to extend their authority into 
the neighbouring districts; and shortly afterwards Peter 
the Padishdh of the Russians came by land by way of the 
castle of Kizlar with a targe army to Derbend i and the 
people of that place through the fear they were in of the 
Lesghis and their allies the 'Kurks who were mortal foes 
to the Persian nation, submitted to him; and he ordered 
them to evaettate the fort of Derbend, and placed in it as 
a garrison three thousand rnuskeieers, whom the Russians 
call " soldatand in the same way he took possession of 
BildLdba and SaliAn, and having assessed the revenue and 
settled the government of these places, he returned to his 
own countryv 

Afterwards he relates how a Russian named Ranulls 
was sent as art ambassador to the Court of Nadir Shah, 
and was a companion of the Imperial stirrup when that 
monarch marched to the northwards i and how the Sun- 
crowned Emperor of Russia feeling that delay and pro* 
crasiination would be useless, and resistance calacnitous, 
consented to the evacuation of the Persian provinces, and 
the release of all prisoners: while NAdir Shilh guaranteed 
that the Russian garrisons should return unmolested to 
their own country. 

The epithet here Padishiih Khurshid Kuldh, " Sun- 
capp(^d or Sun-crowned Emperor,” for the Ciar is one 
commonly applied to him by the Persians. They speak of 
the great Empress Catherine the Second as Khurshid 
Kulih, as if it was her proper name: and it has been 
suggested that it originated from the fame of her oomjuests 
and victories , but its use by Mirza Mahdi Rhiin proves 
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that it existe:d bsforc her rime. Persians have applied to 
me for an explanation of it, imagining it to be in use sit 
Europe also. 

Among the Tartars and Asiatic Turks the Czar is 
commonly spoken of as the Ak- Padishah or White 
Emperor* The Ottoman Turks did not give the ride of 
Padishah or Emperor to the Sovereigns of Russia until 
1740 A.ti, Before that rime they were styled KanAl^ a 
Sclavonic word for King. 

The Turkish Chronicier Auliya Effondi tells a story of 
how the Sutton Ahmad the First said to hts eldest son and 
heir. Osmiin; 

** My Osman, Tvilt thou conejuer Creta for tne?*^ 

■* What have I to do with Creta ?” implied die boy: " I 
will conquer the land of the white Russian girls, and shed 
blood there." 

White Russian girls were an article to great demand 
among riit Turks, and there was a constant supply in the 
slave-markets at Constaririnople, procured by the raids of 
Tartars tif the Crimea. Giles Fleicheft Ambassador 
from Quenti Eluabuth to the Caar Ivan the Terrible, says 
these Tamrs come into Russia “ to get store of captives 
both boys and girls whom ihr>^ sell to the Turkes and 
other their neighbours." 

The favourite wife of Sultan Suiiradii the Magnificent 
was a Russian captive named Khurram I Pleasant) whom 
Eupoptain writers call Rossolana. The great Sultan, like 
his great namesaket was susceptible to feminine inlluence, 
and Khurram instigated him to put to death his eldest son, 
the princely Mustafa, in order to secure the succession of 
her own unworthy son Selim the Sot, from whose reign the 
decline of the Ottoman Empire may be said to date. 

Prince Cintemir, who lived mudi among the Turks, 
flays in h« history that they preJerred Russian and Polish 
saves to those from the Western nations, thinking the 
women of those nations pr^ricr and more pleising. They 
seem to have looked oa the .Saklnb (Sclaves) and the 
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Majdr (Hungarians) as Oriental nations, and tUe-y did not 
Hass them among the hated I’aning." Auliya EfFcndi 
says in his Book of Travels that Transylvania is inhabited 
by Saxons and by Saktav: the latter are well affectetl to 
the Sultan's Government, bot the former are most stubborn 
InJidels. 

Prince Caotemir (elis us that the Turks, who ii^ nick¬ 
names much among themselves, used to apply them also to 
denote their estimate of the characters of the different 
European nations : thus they used to call the Germans the 
'* Gbiirdr Kafir" or Proud Infidels: the Poles were the 
"Fuiiil Ciaur'' or Boasting Gentiles: the Italians were 
the Parang Hazar Rang or tricky Euiioi>cans; Fransawi 
Ainajt was the Deceitful Frenchman : Ispanioli Tambai 
was the Lazy Spaniard ; the Dutchman was a Panirji or 
Cheesemonger; the Venetian was a Balik|i, or Fisherman ; 
and the Englishman was a Chokaji or Cloth-merchant. 
I’he Russian was Rds Mankhis or the perverse Russians. 
In an Urdu history' of die Ottoman Empire called the 
Kaisar Nama which 1 saw in India, dtber translated from 
the Turkish or taken from Turkish sources the word 
Masktib (Muscovite) was always used instead of Russian, 
and I bdieve it is in common use among the Turks to this 
day. 

The Turks and Arabs call the Russians Beni ul Asfar 
the " Sons of Vdlowness," and Byron has alluded to this 
epithet in the lines 

■* Dark Moklitdf lii» kmi to (hfi Dsmiibe lias sped, 

Ut the yelloiT-haired (^oun view hi* hortetai!* with dread: 

WTicn hU tMia ceme dashing En Mood o'er the bank* 

How few Ehtdl scape from the Mnscoritc laoka 

When Mr. Donovan the Daily A'tatx Correspondent 
visited Merv in iSSi he found the Turkmans always spoke 
of the Yellow Rusaiaos,” And we have seen Nizami 
using the same epithet six hundred years ago. 

There is very little except the most meagre record of 
events to he found concerning the wars waged by the 
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Russians against Turks and Persians in the pages of 
Otienuil histories. *' instead of histor)'/' says Von Mohke, 
**thc Turks write on!y inflated bombast”; and thdr areount 
of ibdr numerous wars with the Russians are quite value- 
iess for mil bar)' or historical purposes. ** Five thousand of 
the warriors of islam became mart^'rs, and ten thousand of 
the accursed infldds were marie fuel for hell hre'' is a 
sample of their style of recording the results of an engage¬ 
ment. 

A bridge as fine as a hair and as sharp as a sword is the 
Moslem expression for the strait gate and the narrow way ’<■ 
and a Turkish Saraskier, reporting a victory over the 
Kussians to bis master Sultan Mahmud the First, writes, 
'* Thousands of the inftdeis passing over the arch of the 
bridge formed by the sparkling sabre of the true believers 
were precipitated into the tnfemal gulf.” In Turkish 
histories the most striking literary feature is what Mrs. 
Malaprop would have called a nice derangement of 
epitaphs ; the Russians and other Christian soldiers being 
foxes, vultures, and hyaenas; while the Osnianlis are liuos, 
leopards, eagles and tlte like. 

Many Russian words are to be met with nowadays in 
ofdinar) use in the Persian language; such as Sani^var for 
a tea-urn, Istikiln for a glass lumbter, Kdliska for a carriage* 
etc. The words '* Musikiinchr" for a military Bandsman, 
and " Kashakchi ” for a military^ Sentinel also appear to be 
adopted from Russian military terms. The use of the word 

Impenitor" for Emperor which b now common in the 
(‘ersian language, has probably been derived through the 
Russians. 

These straws on the current are trifling indications of 
the rapid growth and wide extent of the influence of 
Russia oil the national language of Persia, which in Its 
turn exercises a widespread influence throughout the 
Muhammadan world, 

i have always heard natives of Persia and of Central 
Asia, when they have spoken unreservedly, express strongly 
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their sense of the justice^ and lectttude of the Russian 
Government in Asia, and contrast it with the rule of their 
own countrymen, gr^tly to the disadvantage of the latter; 
and this in spite of their avowed prejudice ag^nst the 
Russians on account of their religion. 

The Oriental ttund adores force; and the irresistible 
evident^ of the power of Rttss^ and of her military 
might, appeals strongly to the ifastem imagination and 
leads it*to accept the supremacy of Russia in the East as 
decreed by an inscrutable Providence. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF - THE PELASGI AND 
their modern ALBANIAN DESCENDANTS." 


(t3V THK LhTti t)lK 1*. IHS EXC. THE tJiTh 

VVASSA TAStLY.) 

tIkt/iJ/fufffj wMmivr t%l fa fhr 

jQifMfXFj nnmhtr 

WiTli A Nol't bV THE EdJTOK ANU a tassaoe m Ttifc 

ODVsatlf ts£ (JREEli^ A1 JUKI AS AJH> EstifJsli—PlCL.\50IC; SK^^iri^ 
CAT|Ci3<S or fV ftEEk WOMDS—PELASfiJi: FMtACT, J-^NOU.^GE 

FOKU^ i« r^ajk^C—Pill^SICLUi TRADt- 


W«K?s the fffiigh mRiilwriiilf of which wn now give iht bal potikiii, was 
placed itt cnir for fHibhcAtion in ihc A^mfu Qmrie^y both 

llic teamed niihorii of "The Pela^ and thdt .SSwJcm Deacejldatiti" 
Kemed, to all humfln appeaiRTicci^ to hate a fairiy long life before them i. 
and Re hoped ihat the work would not only huTe she adFoncagt oF thw 
personiil revtsicoi while being published in inttalmciiLs by bnt ii]$o that 
they would gitc tt a fonnal omcliifioa and mm up with repUer to such criti- 
cisnii as i±i puhlicsttiim might raise. ^RiOse eacpeCtaiiong were de^irored* 
wiihifl a year, by the deith first of theefudise Sm PxTnjt^K Cot;QU«OUS 
and xhm of tiic Itarocd Albaniin^ Pa*cua 1 W^Asa.'i PahIA. Sstice then 
hat'e simply coulmued to edit the manusenp^ as it was Tcit in out 
luiiuia 1*hal it ^hc intention uf the aiithors to odd much more to it^ 
in nrtfaf to Complete thdr work, it m quite easy to penedve^ but no 
anhiccpjeni pipcii haw: rtadied UW bom she pen of dlher iuthm, uof was 
any bdtcaiion left to laa « ■ ipiida to their itnended coocluifort. 

U la evident that, Ammg ffthet mastii!:, K had b«rtt originally intended 
10 give^ pefhapft tong, ispecttnens nl iraii^lalLmii from Hornrr into modem 
Al^niartjr aide by »ide with the Ciieek te>^ lo as to cmphaslce tbc am^ 
tenttona in Tirioui pbeca of the work. * On Paslua wmjltf natiifally 

devblYc I he lask of Making fydi tranilationA i but wc aic una ble to ^ 
lifiw much he imy liave acnaany esteemed ; for though we wrote to einiuirc, 
wi; filled to elidt any pteciac staiemant, Bh Patrick bad, however, Idt 
os a iMall fra^em of lucli a hmnrfation ; and witli ihii we condude hh 
manusoipt, giving oit E^ngU&li vcnicm oppoute to tbe AlbinLiiii with the 
Creek teat of the jisMa^ ui^IrmemlL 

The wcTfk, Ai ts now ilandi;, h in two tmecpal parU. The im—the ktger 
vae—gives a dose ami erudite Ettidy of Asia Minofi Gretce and Albini^ 
m both ancient and modern ttmeSi whence the condndon ts dtawn that 
ihc tbu^l ife^endanLi of the ancient Pdasguixs^ wherever i-ise they may 
hare been diram&fed or obifiQtbcd, have hdd thefr own cofidnttooily in the 
Ancieni Epenoi^lhe irirHkm ALbartb. Pmui phiMcgirat ptoofb, the 
authors deduce that ihc modern Albajuan is egpentblly the older FdasgtC 
■ piire»0^0S- 
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The Pelagic noes, the ttrea the^ occupied, the language thef 
udicrtt An terrttDri«r5 they b^vaded and canqoeit^d Are dealt whht and 
simong other cottduaions^ it is ronintamed that M Troy^ hitA. the besiepra 
and the besieged iwe PeUsi^ic Tribes. Intcxestiiig loo Is the ewtentU^ 
that after the Petasgt had occupied Aria Miirar and the iriands ia the 
^^^gean Sea, they conquered Greece^ beesme gradually grcciciied, and 
ibrai, from Greece, re-conqueted their originnl setllemcnts, whkh in the 
meanwhile hid themselves become giedcbed 

In the second part, ihe Homeric poems Are tiacod up to FeUsgic 
ediuions^ originally sung by the bards at^hed lo various chiefs: their 
{»crii5 survivitig ai popalar hillids were subseqoeiitly collected^ CDllaied 
and translated inlo Greek, 

How far the authors have succeeded in proTiag thrir condusioitSY it » 
not fot na alon^^ in jud^ But whether specialists agree with ihetn or 
not* no one can fkW lo find in ih«e pages a vasi amoudi of erudJie in* 
formation on uchralogyt ethnology, phikilogy« history and the Homeric 
Uteiamre, which will repay clow study. Ijet us hope that this wm* may 
induce other scholara to mvesrigatc and elucidate hiiiher the pmnta which 
the authors have touched* but which iheit Eamcnted death did not allow 
them to bring to a complete demonstmtiDn. 

Besides its appCATuncc in the {xiges of the Ari^fk Qaarkr^f ^mnr, 
“The Pelasgi and their Modem Descendants'" is also iisued lit book 
form, by the Puhfisbmg Dtjpartmeiit of the Oriental University Insritoiif, 
Woking, as a posthumous /m ^ pubhcnlion to record the 

services render^ by Sin PatrJCX CohQUitottw to the Staltitoiy IXth 
Intemarionri Congress of Otknuliiits (London^ iJJgt), which was organised 
by Dr, a W. Leitocn the Prrndpal of the IrmitutCr and of the t hginkbg 
Committee of which Sir F'amck was President till hii death*—El)- 


THE PELASGJ AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

{^mclnded from page 444 of Vol. VI. {Second Sertes^, 
fuly-Oetober^ 1893.) 


Eaoli: Omens in Pelascu- niviXATtONs. 

The importance attached to the flight of the Eagle in 
the divinations of the Pelasgi is often insisted on* Tele* 
tnachus searching for Odysseus visits Menetaus, and rejoices 
on seeing an eagle flying to the right, with a tame white 
NEVi- SEktES. VOL. VIL « 
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goose in its taJons caught in hfa courty'ard ; ivhcoce Helen 
predicts the desiructiou of Pendopc's suitors. Peoetope 
also dreams that an eagle kills twenty geese feeding in 
her palace, which lie about here and there. Tetcmachus 
secs, not an eagle which was sacred to Zeus, but an 
analogous bird of prey, a hawk, sacred to Hermes, on his 
right, teanng a dove ^ and Ampldnoraos concludes that they 
would not entnip Teiomachus. (Od, O. 1^2; T. 5,^3: 
<), 160; O, 182-524.) Halitheriics seeing two eagles 
tearing each other above the assembled suitors, pre¬ 
dicts their slaughter by Odysseus. (Od. ft, 157.) The 
disheartened bcsli^[ers of Troy, seeing an eagle carrying a 
fawn by the feet and dropping it on the altar of Zeus 
Panotnphaios, take courage and defeat the Trojans, 
(M, >1, 200,) Hector aittni]JtIng to bum the bedegers' 
fleet, stics an eagle bearing in its talons a live writhing 
serpent, the stru^Ies of which oblige him to drop it; this 
Polydamas declares to foretdl the failure of Hectors 
purpose. Priam beseeches Zeus to sfend him an eagle 
on the right, when about to set out to redeem Hectors 
body. (II, jj, 293.) To constitute a gixd omen, the bird 
must fly from right to left. I.ast[y, not to needlessly 
multiply instances, Aristander predicts that .Alfccander. who 
was of the Shkypetar race, would Ik- vlctcM-ioo.s, because 
be had seen an eagle (ly from the Macedonian to the 
enemy's camp. (Plut. m Ale.’t., Plin, ty, 25.) h has been 
before remarked that the national name of the Pelasgi is 
Shkypeiar = sons of the Eagle. The national or generic 
ttame it would appear was 

PlICENlClASl TttAl'K am* PiILACV OF TTIK PcLiVStii, 

Passing to another subject, it docs not appear that ,11 
the period of the Trojan war any other than the Phccniclans 
arried on trading operations; and even in the age of 
Solomon they certainly hat! the monopoly of the Mediter¬ 
ranean commerce, according to the mode it was then 
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carried on. Having uken a cargo on board, the vessc! 
sailed for the pori where the best market was judged tO be. 
Having disposed of as much as he could, the captain filled 
up with what profitable merchandise he found at that place, 
and went to another port t and so on, as long as lie 
found a market. His vessel was a tloadng warehouse, 
and his trade a c&mmene dieheUe as practised In the 
present day and recognised by treaty in the Levant. The 
PeSasgi, on the other hand, were only sea-robbere and 
pirates, landing and stealing whatever they could lay* their 
hands on, whether moveable property or slaves, or free 
persons whom they afterwards sold as slaves. 

A Fhcenician vessel having touched in the way of 
biisines.s at Syni there found a Phoenician woman who had 
been stolen by Taphian pirates from Sidon, famous for its 
brass, fOd, O, 424,) We know from the Bible that 
Tyrian and Sidonian artificers were brought as brass 
founders and workers for building and turntshing the temple 
of Solomon, who had entered into a treaty with Hiram 
for the supply of artificers of all sorts,—carpenters, stone 
quarriers and masons, as well as metal workers. 

The Taphians inhabited islands between Achaia and 
Leukas, called the Teleboies now Kasios and Kalamos : 
and the)* had sold this Phomician woman as a slave to 
Ktesias son of Ormenus, Ruler of Syra and Delos, where she 
acted as the nurse of his son whom she proposes to deliver 
to these Phmntcians, as the price for taking her home, 
Diana slays her and she is thrown overboard: and the 
child Eumaios is sold to Irenes by the Phtenicians, and 
becomes his swineherd. Hence it appears that the Taphkns. 
by their position and occupation, were pirates, and the 
Phesnidans. traders and slave dealers. The former by their 
locality must have been a Pelasgic and the laiier a Shemitie 
race. At the age of the Trojan war, therefore, the trade 
was generally in the liands of the Shemites, and piracy in 
that of the Pelasgi, though the Phoenicians also kidnapped. 

M 3 
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» No G(tE!-i; Tkaj)ERS i.ooo r.c. 

Tradtirs of the Creek-spc&kiog^ race are not referred to 
in the Homeric poems, nor in conicmporary histories; but 
Fhocnrcians are mentioned as having Iiad mtiny trading 
stations in the Mediterranean. They were finahv est- 
tinguishcd by the Romans under Scipio Afrlcanus 147 e,c. 
Their territory extended from the river Hleutherus on the 

north to Peiusium on the south, and Syria on the east_ 

Tyre and Sidon being their principal cities. (Od. A, tSr, 
4191 O, 426. They were otherwise called Telebnies; 
Plin. 4, 12. Virg, Aen. VH, 715. Apollod, 11 , 4. PliiL 11 . 
47 i t*- At Temesa in Calabria, there was probably a 
Phcenician station.) 

pEtasttn: DERiVATiojr ok HoMEktc Names. 

ijy 

the proper and local names in the Homerfe poems. Many 
attempts have been made, but the result ha « been so 
Strained and improbable, as not to commend itself to any 
important investiijation. I'his difficulty at once disappears 
if the PcJasgic language, in the form in which it has 
descended to us. be invoked in aid. Until recently no 
attention has been bestowed on the Pebsgic category* of 
speech. The first who seriously and systematically ioi'esti- 
gated it was Dr. Von Hahn, some time Russian Consul 
Ceneral at Janina, whose book contains most interesting 
information more especially applicable to the Tosk division. 
t)ut since that time, some forty years ago, several learned 
Albanians have uken up the study of their own tongue. 
Indeed until lately ethnographers were at a loss to what 
divtskm the .Albanian race was to be assigned : they have, 
among other surmises, supposed them to be Finns. ,^|J 
these speculations have now been dispelled; and it has 
been settled beyond doubt, that they are the descendants 
of the second oldest known settlers in Europe—the Pelasri 
or Palesu. 


An insuperable difficulty has generally been acknowledged 
scholars to esdst in explaining by the Greek ianguage 
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Ttm Homeric I’oems iORMERi-Y existeo in an OaiER 
Form anh Language. 

The proof of that assumption, curiously enough, comes 
through a foreign, and, in some respects, a dead languag^ 
that of the Homeric poems; and although the allegation 
that the poems exist in their original form can by no means 
be supported p yet sufScient indication of their origin is 
contained tn the poems themselves, to prove conclusively 
their previous existence in an older form and tanguagCp 
at least older in that locality whence the Greek race came. 
It is impossible to ascertain, or to do more than conjecture j 
but two theories are possible, tf there be a third, the 
distinguished statesman who has made Homer his s^ial 
study will probably add it. Either the socalled Greek 
race was anterior or posterior to the Pda^ic immigration. 
Philobgically speaking, the antiquity of the two languages 
is probably about the same, taking into accoufji that no 
remnant of archaic Greece exists. Now if the Greek race 
arrived first in the west, settled there, and svas conquered 
and subjugated by the Peksgians—the more warlike race,— 
and remained in a subordmare position, it must be supposed 
that their culture, superior to that of their conquerors, 
pierced through the barbarism of the dominant class. It 
must be borne in mind, that this must have happened long 
before the invention of writing-* This theory, therefore, 
would not account for Greek becoming the written language 
in preference to Pelasgian. The Greek historians, how¬ 
ever, do not even hint at such a theory'. On the contrary 
they imply that wheresoever the Greeks came from, it was 
subsequent to the arrival of the Pelasgic immigrants ; and 
they never call in question the difference, both in race 
and language, between themselves and the Pelasgi. The 
information of Herodotus b, however, meagre, scanty and 
confused. He evidently knew no language but his own ; 

• Probidd? i'oeode, b-d be been alive, would hare taken Uiia view. 
Hi* /**■« « Gttm i* well wonh coimiliioft. 
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nor was he able to appreciate the Pelasgiin further than to 
rclaie that ii was *■ a barbarous tanguaifr*/'—although it is 
sufficiently dear that Pdasgian must have been commonly 
spoken at his time even in the Atlienian streets. 

PARALLEL OP Gaelic, Erse aktj Kvstiiaeg. 

An analogy may be drawn from Gaelic, Erse and 
Kymracg ; for although the two former are spoken by a 
large bilingual popubtion, not only in the countries to 
whteh they belong but also in both Edinburgh and 
Glasgow,—nay even in London,—and Kymracg in many 
border towns in Wales, yci the general population only 
know them as “barbarous languages,*’ with which they 
l^ve no acquaintance wliaicver. Even the great novelist. 
Sir Walter Scott, who first invested highland Scottish 
history with poetry, never attempts a Gaelic word or 
sentence without some gross and ridiculous blunder, though 
assistance was at hand. Albanian at present occupies the 
same position in Athens; and though widely spoken among 
Albanian residents, not a single non-Aibanian will be found, 
who knows a word of that tongue. English has swamped 
Gaelic, Erse and Kymracg, as Greek has swamped 
J^hkypeiaf^ 


The Peijisoi sot SirwREssEn without a Convulsion. 

The second possible theory is that the Greek race and 
iherr language arrived after the Pelasgi. If this be so, it 
could (lot have been a warlike irruption, or what is termed 
an "invasion in force/' History furnishes no trace of iti 
an a warlike and wide-spread people could not have been 
^ppressed without a considerable convulsion; for they 
have not been suppressed to the present day, and even- 
attempt to do so has caused a convulsion. The only pos- 
therefore* be that the Greeks succeeded 
Uie Phrenioans as traders, were few in number, arrived at 
a comparatndy late epoch, and disseminated through trade 
heir speech, which for its superiority in all respects was 
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adopted as ihe literary language, and so became general. 
Bui ihis view is by no means tenable. Tlmt the designa¬ 
tions of the Homeric Heroes are significant m modem 
Pdasgic affords an overwhelming argument in favour of 
those poems having been first sung by Pelasgic bards in 
their owm tongue. 

Pe 1-\£GIC SlfiNiFICATIOS OF GRSKK W O^DS* 

1 commence with the very word which furnished sub¬ 
sequent historians the opportunity of personifying Homer. 

/>mir in modem Telasgic .signifies " the good" ; it is 
applied to anything of excellence, and first of all to the 
Deity. Thus f-mir* (os) would, in its Greek form, signify 
‘‘the Good Poem”: and those ballads, worthy of that 
designation, received it to distinguish them from others of 
inferior quality. 

he who thinks or gives atten- 

tion. ^ 

— I^gfuachs^ the bloodthirsty—die WoodspiUer. 

he who strikes with the hand, 

" Tassommeur.” 

son of the earth —autochthon. 
•AxOAiic-l-Kheals. («c)^the heavenly, the celestial, 
one sprung from heaven* 

•o8«„i;,_/.W-S«. (.Jv)-ihc OTvdIer, the man of the 

way j thus he tells the Kyklops bis name 

Vnwv q&i «TV 0 

in Ionic Greek, this is converted into a pun. for when Odys¬ 
seus reviles the Kyklop, he replies it had been predicted that 
Otiiis should destroy him. This in Pelasgic means that 
a -iraveller,”—in Greek, that “ nobody should be the 
ruin of him. The attempt to explain It by Gj^k m 
strained, ridiculous and Inapplicable; for “wrathful is 
never applied to Odysseus: on the contrary, his epithets 
are prudent, cool to a fault, emming, versed in wiles, 
crafty, designing, all of which qualities he shows when 
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insulted and assaulted by the suitors, reserving bis courage 
to a Btting opportunity. 

'ISbcs.—I- thak~ihe rugged, arid; and such is [thaka 
sull, and such, from its rocky nature, it must'always have 
been. 

(*c)—moist, humid. 
fToX'^hip— Betlhdr —'the muddy, 

T/mhXac— Droi-li- (oc)—the coward who fears. 
niir/> 4 iirXoc— Pcr-Dr&t ii- («<J—he who feareth not. 
BtfMtmK — Der-i-a- (sc)“the ' black pig. In this, as la 
other cases, the adjectives Joined with the denomination 
explain the character of the individual or place. 

IT«iiSt{jfXic— Pa-ndauk- (Xtc)—one wearing his hair and 
beard* one who has never been shaven,—afSamson—a 
Nasarcne. 

—our friend. 

—/-/«. («c)—whoso possesses, who is rich. 

— Ka-rop- (Dcl^who holds slaves, 

Amavv —who is born to me or of me. 
'IfiTeu*—/^£^.oiv—of our race. 

MitXi'oiif{.——our mountain. 

— Mir-nu-dken- (tf)—rich in cattle. 

.W/jftc—/.Afcr/rf—the high — resplendent. 

— Rheze-ddor —having fays in Im hands. 
n«rte«ioc— Pmin- 4 ‘on^ (oc) — our business or work: 
/>oif«/<»r=labourer, two "o" suffixed often signify a 
vocative in Shkypetar moi-o&, a sister 

—who has cows. 
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A liOMEfin: fassaof* cosi^jutp isr E?iclzsh anq Albasiaw AJfi> 

i HK wrrn Gweeie vekaios. 


Aia/detU^i 

cmiti mr. iboulril e^bj|n- dt4lfl 

Tc GethHilt *[i kk ewfatar 4tnRiio|idhu^{ 
UUiidu^ tttdd Ubhl« tupcA ti 
Ti derg^wn mt lulliol ii*fiTiHltwM*wX4t¥ti 
ndct i;K jinkyri 11 mh^3n stiuh iS 

tSH AtiMj K iTUii n? "t>T^ 

T-Znii' ivTis* Iwliiun dUnvu^k ^ 

tc itaLluji, LishJtU^ ihijlInfU d^cod | 

foi, ql ki^ u-kviw 

Qi im kaKiii^ t'lubdticm ok I^ 

Tifiin (klKon {Jith ^ht^kle^Tnl^ 

OadiL iji intkAii^Tnuc Judt ifk|.l tmapnix 
Fie Hh tundve pf*4 liMi vil 

Q| tit^kktwch ue kui ^ bi>tL uril 
^odui hV^lnliui ^ l-tk4 

<) Uleihhiitk ^h^ ^ ttt iUl 

^ Tlga i»c? U Eik^^ 

Me ^liiiid kjLirh DEEt^ pri ke jii^^li hua 

CRe naikil lia crhim, tnfet ilhenw 
K6r vekben kitltw^ I nlet 

QI \Axk c ^nd^n tic UrvUte 

Pn ber U£» te limwYtl iBi^l-s:*n 
mi l pM cdbt n* MBanm M 
Ktbye u’ ylih updc m* Teoffr 

1^ bme n-titne ml M^nliiLtkitiil 
D fdMmei* udo^A njiii R^aec jte 
Qi mhul eiM nsyyto aJc<3tfck« 

T veibifl up ttlitri t dP niet ql ifis - 
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So imin OA iht dai^btst nl llcHt bqgms 
shine 

Ayrtir» nrlw h*t fiiafieJ* <i lusii ixto^ ^ 
Tbe Cyclfkfii +lttw:c ihe *iticcp Mf nii floeb 
To iUta UieiH W feed flft iht I'^rf 
The ehpeii ^bkb wertr eiukfcte Ui 4eie Uieir 
ucklci^ Aiirilhd 

Ify tfie eJiimilMKe llw IiWsumI in 
ihoii ttslli 

TMf twttte* -nivwwuiB ly liiilei' P«»« 

Ofcpol,«»they Ttenl the Uct» uT tlli 

remv 

But ihut he w^li« JM lyJl wi^ife 
HfiW uodcf Kkdf broifiiB wiwai wlih ww 
Wrt« hound wtd rwattletl «ji niy 
TbJi min niwtt rtttkil ipe »wl ^ ™ 
>Vw he wu wei^l d&wn by lii^ ewfl 
mil ifw ... 

WhotbOTttlMt»ah«dt«J«»tw»J«» 

hiiu s/uitiE <Mt ['••lyv'henM md 

■^lll 

0 denr 1M^ hhatcfiwt l lupu 
Tonlny frtiift the tavern f •wh mit •hf 


To »l«y* Ut the Ust s itwn nlw*)' 

wefttert <.<u« 6«t 

Welhiiv with ptWe U» ftni of m **« 

Wlien tJwy nfcM <KJt feed tm 1* hstidet 

Ibwen ^ . . _ 

Wbkh «|inii^ BP «3d oiWfd we i;t«en 

a£m!!'^ 6»*( on (he benki irf Jhe ritwi 

Alt thon a®**®- - 

Art fciyrtJcd tby flail wilB ihy bcBJt 

Bai oiv# (hi» Bit Twee*** th® *•"'** 

Doie ihim fctl ihe loin fi.f ih» mwin'trt* 
Whnni efiwhavine h«ft t»s«de *itimb mth 
WMC end ehictl hy Im , . 

A miWi. lk»«i 7 *il B «*!! Hll^tet In iMlll* 
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*ll«r r I*»wi4r*i« ^ ^rfo«*TiAer*Hdf, 
cel Tir’ twwM nui* S' &*rvT* tf mnw^ k*, 
ffijiUciat » n/Bfeee Ii^I^Vktw •!»**»* ^ 

edSan 1*11 if^«peiT?rmi E ••<»#** “"•*** 

mpSiMTH -eJ™ &* M|«Jcf* 1^ 
4^,#^^cTwiti>r> rt 
imi #*' Itfiereceff tinr 
f er e m ifmii* Wpef* 

3 U**v ernj 4 «»ei **l W "«*»* 

rit (f fiuiniwd^Mm e^e*’f#T K*XjSt)i|Mul 

nni wiwim, ft M* «• St* r»M _ 

Cmtfw : (If n i*d«T* 

ttX* ™tS ttfirm rijuti riftr Iff** wetifl 

ft»Kfi *y*r« W ^ rcreji^ *f« 4 *«*, 

It rte#iifrli Vhetwi *■ 

ri^ •Srr #*fihie»ai- fee*™* 

nftm, rti-«r% leri* «•««*«► 
ct« XiTTP* evdf*t 
<Hni. di f^i ttW* "fn*^ 
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Th*-, hmw itrd (lifiiih or the Veletan *f Indian archKoIggUts, Genrtal Sir 
AUitander CuBnii^^hiini, baa ciltcd fortit an esfanai»(iv« obituary In tlm 
Timtt of the i»l December iBjj. wlikli, iionei^cr, onifta to stsli bis 
inceiw relation to tise qucrtiwi of tie “ Gfvei^iiidJ/ui/u *' jea/fifunit 
which 1 Am «o named, u will appeal from the folluMlug account <in the 
JmdiaM J^nUtt O/fnit/M of the iith KchfuBrjr 1S71) of my discovedes 
dining the ChriitntibViical Mill of ifijo ontamibeynml, ilie l-Vontier. 

^iolhing cqoliJ Have b«n more ctiiphalie than the atipiMil given to that 
apparently incmtEnious appeiUtiun by <;enenil Cunningham in the biller 
fontroveiiy whldi the letnt, itow- accepted aa a metier of ooime, then 
evoked ojniing Mf. wa* liifcnwit mniiTig 

iluM «ho dcDici) the GrtJwk inAueiiee on thc*e snilptwrc^ strtd suciibed 
ibem JO m iitdigeivoui naiire devdopment m the oUacune iTjceastt of *he 
other Schobr^ (spodaUy in Gerrrmnr, found Branline 
itebdes jn these ipedmeJi^ of ttidian Arlt. forgeuini; thni ihe inflnences of 
lUfijTttifiir coaitncia: hid aot hiittoricaity catendiid so to North* whereas 
Gfcck and other anihori had norraiod the auocesses of the invwon of 
Alexqinder the Gnai in pfvtnoiing Creek eit, rdigion aod insrtitiittons^ 
i^rofetser Mix MUHer ftdnnhted in posqibihty in his *‘Chi[» from a 
German \Vcifl»ho]>*'i Profcisuf Weber found itteck inflmmeca in hi* 
*■ fndbti lilcriutire," but only tluj« who eon^bineLl Greek with Owntal 
SehoUr^hipt in a fpore than uiiidl tbgrtt, were tadytoadjiih tieu the nvrd 

C^n^cO'btiddhictk ^ dodgnuted * perlrsd. nor only in the History of Artp 
bol lil»o tn ihqt of KeLi^n undie GenctiJ Hirtor)'. "rihie xrLdLtence ol 
ipfeek Art on Indian had bten cou^ccimtd beforCk mote 

or test plainly I by Qencnl Cunningham* Mr. Willium Simp^CFOi Ih* W. H. 
Bdlew and oihert, hut the point m issue wai not one trmlnly of flit, and 
nor At all of iti aichttectuiid Ktib-divistcn, but oi whut IiisroTical or mytiuh 
logicfll fjermnft^es or these rqireiected ami whi;n or hov 

h WBj Ihut the liuiltihjsrts of the North of IndLi bud received ihe-ae 
Clmssnil iuttpirTtkins ? Mr, V. A. Siotih* of the Indua Civil Seif Ice, Iuls 
sdtuiUed thetn in an account of the hiitoTy And results of the Gnrcc^ 
buddhUue ” rt^sejrtdt, whkh ti* hy fat; the most uccurate and sebotoLy on 
the lub^eci* itmugli L regret hU use of the lerni loda-KutniR." I^r. 
Ko. A- Waddell shewn ihit tnod^^n LaixiaLsni otnnot be thoixiughly 
undentood witliiHit tome r^frre'oee to i Grerk jiiftuencc, flnd« indeed 
Buddhisn]* ai a vbok, must tint be cotUouuded wiih the one-iidcdinlefitrc- 
tflibns of Jhofle who ure ntonfy ocqitonted with ita Ceylon School and bos 
to bt studied on the btqoder baiit of Universal Hiuoiyi in whkh the fir^t 
anempt*—Through the Gr^ekt—of the Wen to cany tts Jjiw wA dvifiXB' 
tion to the ILm from which it lutd received its light, forms an impoftoni 
epock In my note on " Gosiksd Al1u:>ti0bs rg the Dards and to Greek 
tnAucncc in rtpuhlJAhed in ihc . 4 iLUie Qituritr]^ of July 

* tkAMi Cwi&H^kun^ m bb AfekBaTog^ AfTpcitt fnt tSyr iy^ ^ ihfft 

snlpcun^ uy* = ^ Dc Lcltner ksi ooi t^yiy cocked lOBc-b xEt^uhni, Uc hu 
cvMd MM mtnwcnf U)^ 11 to lbs e wiwo ilit scaltums iwr e wBiid. nod m to 
ItKAcrf CifAcuik wtv<li th. LrniKrlbdMvci xh^w to jwmkk^ On the 

lum I toMBj tk^t I agne ratirdr wUh Dtt 
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tfi93, and in mj? rewnt woeIl on "Ditdiatan in sab]^ is desdl 

with in general (HJlline- I funjxwc to go into Luther dcuil in a TotuA 
Humber of iM* Keview, and to show the Greflfe Gods and evenis in 
Aleaiuider's career bv tlw! rfijiioduciion of scui^tures that ore supposed to 
represent jncidenis intheiUo and leaching of Buddha. I find, fur mitance, 
in ithM eveo our great Maatcr. the deceased Cunnioshant, ttcc«t>ted as 
Buddha'c dreatn or temptaiion by the illuakibs of Maya^ a lueie sober 
representation of a referent* in -Wtan to the discontent of the Miof* 
doaians in Imving to raise pan in Indian processsuns. Why, indeed, 
shoald Maya tempt Buddha with pjgeaniry that took place 300 years after 
his ? for, on the sculpture in queittun, the Vh*s and Vimies of the 
proEsession rue acoompamed hy soldicFS wrth Greet faces, dress ancl 
nnpom and arc maaked in precisely the same roanxiCT as they ire to this 
day in the panto mi miff procfisiions ot pinys in Tibetan Monoatenct that 1 
first saw and described in 1W5, when, welcnoaed sts a follower in the 
footsteps of the “ Pclingi " Of European disciple, ttie Hungarian 
Csoma de Kotos, at Ihigdal in XamUi, 1 found a condilira of Uuddbist 
traditions and doctrine very dilTcrent. ititlcetl, frtito ihfi conlcrtHrei of Bali 
Scbolais and of Geitnan philcsopheta, esfcn a* regards the praaicat view of 
“Mitvibui'^ and of an evenitml Deity, conceded in affirraatiye-n^ite 
proposition*. In i B70 came the diKovtry of “ Creco-buddham,’' which has 
School, hot has few zscholftt*. This Buddhisni Has to be 
interpfcied by coins, ittsaipiinnfl and Bculpttires, wiih the light of hiaioriatty, 
E har Me ulmifcd Init not read, and even of the BadJhiEtn of Tibet* ais it 
stilt survives and is, at li*', dealt with, not in my o«ri gentr^ su^cadon* 
in 1H65, but in the misTetly manner in which Dr, Waddtll is Imtigbns it 
before the jniblic. In this iaim 1 confine mjself to the *' 0/ 

the discover)' and apsKltmian of "Gncohuddhiitlc seulptme." and ( only 
add on* illuatraticin this lime io order to how obvisits jnd near and 
yet How far " Hss beer the Greek iwulpture, whea 

compared with other Indtan carvings, G. W, l t.rrKFiu 

TiiscoveHy or Sctiu'ruiii'i ai TakmtH’IIaik om thk Basrah I'eosntna. 

[n spite of the success of tir, Beltcw at Sahr'i-Balol and other plates in 

VtBufzal_a rn"-"* altcstad hy hi* renurkaltle coHecriEjn at the Ij^Hoic 

Miuoum—the neighbouring TiaJrhi i Baht (oeai Hotf-.Mttrdaa) had ncviir 
been properly e*|dordl. Dr. Leitner* during a ahoft visit of two days 
during the last diriilniiii vaatiun ^in iSjoj* had the singular good fortune 
10 hh qpon a mine of fiadplunfS* which Hus since proved, a very ndi <*iie* 
and from which some reaUy, good thiugs have been cacavated; Hev bow- 
ever, was unalilc to hencBt by Hu. luck, a* h* had to hurry hack to Lalitae. 

The Goronuncni, we are glad to hear, have aiitco deiriiched a priity of 
stqipcw. wlto tttc digging aU over the plaet This GovcJmmetH ought to 
have done tutig ugo^ and w* mist that the esplotarion will be carried on it» 
a fystemaric nnumer. The fol lowing is the account of t he discovery jJaced 
at our disjMjaal b)- Dr, Ldtncr, which may perhaps jJiierrat some of our 
Kad«*i —“ I had often thought ot a visit to these mins, and. BllbcaiKh told 
of the feiluTtf of previous visitors, 1 derived some hojw from Dr. Hdlew'* 
remarks ({lege ijr of ids ‘Yuaufai ’), and feore his succe^ in the earava 
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tiODs wh»;h be bad carrHol cm in the netgbboattn^ Sahr-i ttaloL Miere 

■ fra^mej^Es of !icnlpl:urtid on tubkL^' coitld be I'ouiulr ll wjis no! 

im|in>hnblc: tJuiJ emht stmojci irouJd Ijc obtalmiijLet wliilji even an e4t4iUEnA^ 
Utm ul^fnigrucnii * m\ghi aJiaise yidil impcttiiiit tesnlt^ I 3Visllvd 
ibcfcfwt, c*f tbc lui ChH&tnaAik ^noiion tO |WOcecd In Hoii-^[ultknt within 
4 few taU& of vhidi H Tatcht 4 -Bahi+ wiih fu hStherto lujstenoiu mows of 
thjJ look like tlie jum df pn pnoenE foititlcd dtjr* In ihc earljr 
moitiin^ I rftWEMitI the tptii beariog ihe wine name to its tiontiem side 
being aocottipanLid by Sdtuunikj' Khan, Havilijat, and Kde Khji% Sipohi 
of ihc snd Company of the Guickii, whotn Major Jenkins of Eloti'Miirdan 
tuid kindlf placed at my di^poiuJ. Foor ciiciiiefl. headed by Smi ikg and 
Bojrek Shaht CPlImg tTieinseh-cs klDhinjjid ZMiimdant of Sahr-i-lkilalj were 
oIkp present on the occasion. Starling a; once for ihe T^kht-i-Fadwhahj— 
the ruins on the extreme we^i which ot^erlook ibedeod city—t giTidbiJiliy 
worked my way back to the centre of the towru ai^ceiiding and descendinj, 
Afi ihncase might be, every one ot theliiteivi;oiJ 3 |;ridge^ ctnd ns^amitiiiig, as 
iaz ai ptKsibJe, evety nne qf the juncture* on our way. Kven tha [wt- 
litniiury ^refa wa* s^iiidcntJjr remuisefsiivc^ By u o'clock we had found 
^5 fragment^ dildty of slate, reptesen ring port kutt of the liiunmi body* 
religk>ut nnd (H^cesikins, architeCttnit) earrings, ett , ctc_^ whiiit in a 
ip4Jt where Dr Ikllcw ^ud Idt a heap ^ rragments* was discov^redt dose 
to ibe surlacct the hcPiUes* mmk of n verj' brtsc wtottie wiiti motA artistic 
drapery, llie mpat piolific parts of the chy were a* the tKrtcoin Of the 
hollows between the ridges, for lo it* in camse of tinHS, any detached jjor 
tjon of a btiitding wm, oi coqise* [ifcdy to be drifted. These hollows, 
thtireforet recerred tmr first attcntiiin. On taking, however, n gcncml view 
of the City with pHtidjul reference to its easlern ride, and reJkcthig on ihe 
{nobabfe cause at ihe compaxaiLv^ foil me of prev bujt ctplunmqttfl, it 
occtimed Eo me Ibal Aiw maJf Ji^r m 

amd a/ iAe hgAeii fi/ ike tnii^ would nttturaUy fill 

the nmds. 7 ^ wuns imhkely lo havi? much carving r»csti:»ifed on them, 
and idols were untikely to Ik |ibced* slm&st mit of fcarh and right, at the 
As/r of houj^ Ant unount of search by riailnrs ameng the ddbric of 
rooik or in iewtfir wa^, Ihim^ofe, nnllkely to yield much. DisfnreganJjng^ 
tben^dte—for the prtaenl—what J ccmjocinre in hnvo been the main 
thomiighlhTie end the *^ptera,' we devoted ouisdvea Lo what was efeady the 
iariile of bouses, and pe&suniiiig the most inaccessible edifice to be the 
temple^ we began lo afttr removing the ^4tcii olistrm:tiiig the vtny^ at 
the third house in Jlie seconfl tow on the eatieiiie of the citv- Hiilf a 
fimt below the Surface *c taime to a dreukr ahib„ imder wliich a feiiislr 
vtmue WHS fouiitl ^^yiother dab, with hrogid line*, Oftnrealed the figure of 
A wmoiur, whQjit a tiurd with numerous and mmm lirttft covered a arved 
group of lioyw- Themt as we d^g on, ire found mote and tnofe At Lo&tp 
the A|iprtTjacbuig darkness of the evening pot an end to nor acarch, which 
wiLft mitckcd nexa day with ctluaUy iolisractory remits. I was, howertTi 
olili^ lo return tm iht ddni day ro Lohore, hui t inadt aiman^mcms for 
G^tinuing rttt learch in die above row. Major Jenkins has abio very 
^ me A tketch of this Takht^hBahi rninj, ijn which 
i ptopofe to mark tlie places which ihotikf, m my huiolde opiniun* be dug 
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up* fat the <x>nstdcnuion of Ccwcramctil. Two fact^ which you nuisl take 
for whai they arc worth, wem to me to desenre a little noltct, as they 
csobltsb » coincidcooCf with certain * I luitJa discoverrea. Tlie of 
'I'jtkht't'Babi, an idalAiinr» had a Iteatitiful daeghttr. Mahmud {*d Ghnrni^ 
hml eatahlUhed hh seat st Kaaigait. and with him die princess fell in love. 
He arailod himself Of this atwduneni to induce her lO betray h w father. 
This led to ihc ctinruicii of Takht-i Bahi and the nboJilion of idotaiiy. hut 
Mahmud, that the fair traitor might prove equally false to him, 

esposed her «n the h^hest rock at Ranigatt. where, so runs the legend, 
the ray« of the sun melted her delicate body.—InfUigit, .^Viru. theyom^cst 
of thiee (airy'hrothciSi, becomes n human Ireing 1 ly mtuf (intauii<Hionj, 
and kills the lyiant of that region hy throwing brands of fine upon him, 
ttn(i« which he melts, as his soul ts made of snow. This tyront, oilled 
Shinliadati, had a daughter who fell in love with Aaro, and was the means 
of hetrayittg her fmhm (who occupied an imprcgtiable i^el into her lover's 
hands. A*ra* on ascetnhiig the throne, also seems to hai’c estahlished a 
nmrroligttwi, fcr l« aliolished the human sacrifice which had been offered 
to the denron Shirfliadatt and wlistiluted for it the annual aacitfice of a 
sheep from each of the Gitgit inhabitimt*.- nic second llirt refers to the 
cofutruction of the hoosea, which is simibr to that adopted, m many 
instances, in (Sitgii. As Dr, BcUew ays (iiflge 124 of b» * Yosutxiu') 
'most of the houics consist of only two rooms, one above the other, * the 
upper being reached from the outside l»y a flight of stone stei» built up 
with the wall,' Otheis are ‘ in the form of quadrangles with roniitv ak»l« 
vde into n Central courtynnl' I need scarcely add that I draw no 
inJenmer from these coincidences at prtsent.^Witb regard to the statues, 
they appear to me to be Cfraco-lodiaij and Buddhisiic. Should I find the 
(leeessury leisure to oomiiaiie' them with others of a Mmilar cfuiiactcr, I 
itiuy venture to eapres an opinion regarding them. In the meanwhile, it 
is mUB&ctory that the Covemment have sent out a party ofsappcia. and it 
is, in the interests of serene:®, to be hoped that the atmouncweni, node in 
the foUnwing CKtruCt from 0 letter reedved from l>r- Bdlew, may fuovc 
cotrtet - * I Ijfar that iJi* mirue yw disct?vrted oti Takht-i-Bahi Has pjovetl 
a very lich ot»e. and that some really good sculpiuros have been atwvaied 
frotii it 1 siiculd be giad to heat tliat you meant to tarty on the esploi#’ 
tiem. I am perMiaded ll«U there are many other jdaces m the Ytisufeii 
district equally ikh in these remaina.''' Wc trust that the IhsI sentence 
will induce the ■■ Areharologial Survey" to detmte ihcmsdves ro the 
Yiisuftai district early new winter, when, it is said, their operations will 
begin.—/mftlrw OjuttMU, lathnre, itih FeUrumy, iSji. 

My icrraJits ramtinued the search widi esceUent resnils. Sulirequemly 
I eachaiigedtbe i-ihore Principalship for the Inspcctorahip of Schools of 
the Rawtdtnodi Cireie, and on my tom almtg I**® frontier ! found, or pur 
chased, a number of veiilpiows. f alw dcsiralclicd my Sw«i retainer 
bts native vjibgc, where he dug up and brought into the Ptinia(>, not mdi- 
ont dwuter, tie first specimrais of wutptures ever proeuml from that tnlros- 
pttahle region. They are » proof of the fermw ascendancy of Buddham 
b that country, and of Creek «n in the Hindukiish —Z?ar/iiraw, 187 a. 
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Tu me ihtT U^otlilV F^iJf infe^nied a vpeetAcle that weeded aU mf 
expecutioni flf grtu^dcurH The maje^k WAiU €ify where fvOTcrty has no 
plarc lo Uve^ e^terdses qwt ibe mind such a charm, that ksddeOa^ IJke the 
dark spotp ol the sun, nrc mriiiblc to the nakefl ejCr owing to the great 
luita of tuitre thfix per elides ihoughoui* Look fiom ihe lake, fron^ [he 
lowef, OT froto the dying its aiusctimiess Is the same. Ft>etE 

evolve crcatioiiH front thek Imagmatjun^ which can be enjoyed by the 
imaginnliDn alone. But here, the great poets of sdencre and art hjive 
ertaicd thmg& whicb be perceived Uy the s>mses and them dwtii upon 
liy t!io imagmatiOEl. 

VVben I ctiieted rbe TnnuixiiCitttoci Building by the goldefi gate I Teh afl 
if I were in a world of untnlxed Wi». Of the mulutude that msets ihe 
gone on all no one is sullen oi sad- 

Hen: we have all ihe iinplewKnts of toinimnaiig distatice, I'he history 
irf the progress of ihcart d| locomotion is depkted hy esmmples of carrbgcs, 
thipSf cycJcfE, steitm-engines etc., etc., of didercQt peTioda^ The conifort itid 
spccrl of ihe pre^nt conveyancea, when compared with the slowmaLbn 
and Fcpuliive form of the wooden mns of more piimltivn nges, excites 
woader at human ikiil and ingenuity. Hie '^Director GcnenL" Engine is 
teponed to be capable of running nearly i hurkdird milci )»cr lioiir. T)te 
magnlhrent saloon csta and llie Etale roonifi of the standard ahi^ii except 
in fplemkor tlie royal Imll of on OckniaL pTlin:e But the oib}ecta wtikb 
tend to increase the tuAknaJ happiness of human bdngs ore not unaccortii 
paoird by othem calculated lo liesbijy human btiings ihcmiclinat and itj 
their works in a twinklingr Steel armour ploiei and ts^ecch-loading guifts 
of eniwntOMi it«ei and |xmfs stare at you with thclf ominoiis looks, and 
infuTTtt you that the present dvilkatton has not beat sutcesiriil tn oboUdi 
ing ihc pfufe^knt of tioebooters, hecioie tnvicad of sinill osscrciatkns vc 
have Large ones rath of which consists of one ciiitkm or Thu 

irmoemt SUmese or the ignorain A&itoD, the red Endian or the ^uissive 
Hindu, ri dttven to oocept one -of the two aJieinative^ either ip give up ib<? 
Crotis ol his UboarciTto end hh existence, whenever iawiesi Might finds 
it pleasani to cmiliJte tts nciima, under the shelter of [he tow that: ^'^they 
have nq righiB who cannot successlully niBintain thenL ' 

Xest coiuei ihe Building devoted to thesnbjeetn of Mlnitig and Mliwtals^ 
vdiioot nfchtl and ctirimta prodncti mz. exhibUed in Lar ge quantities^ 

Pi lUo tnochmcE and modek. There ia, in the gptler|, ar as$ay oAkr 
where useful Infcirmation it ^vea lo those inletested in fnetallurgji. The 
Elettric: buildiog is a buililkig of woiulm. Here Edbon^ the great 
intgieun. pnwSoccs fuoltEhl it night with a Oight intn of hh wand; brings 
lo |oa the votcc ol ycior frientt seveTal thouand aiiiiei away; Qonrcj'a your 
autograph mitantunepusly to any dininrsci records speech, song^ and 
muwrtj notes lo ic|i«nlii^ rhern U wdJ ^ piiis the air in motion 5 lOil 
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spiles foTOPp as id fiMvy n^xchbiHL ElMrlTicitj cvra headjiche, 
carv« c^tndt irntt as irelJ as refiniss gold, aiifnaSs the a]iprE?Ach Of 
a mtivay fiod doei other maJibbld-semces to nmn. 

’ITte Hiiililmg devoted to ^fanofactLifd is the greatest buUdtug to the 
’^^’oT^d and dnt«s you irroaiHtiljly fo bsdf Hef* PraiKc has rJic tooit beauii- 
fal collmion of goods of silk* wool and ctitton, Ntid ftiTnitme. 'Fhoise who 
me fomitiaf with Ru^ia thn;jOgh sach scanty fqiOTta as only apjseat in 
ncunpaperfl and booksn ure led to believe^ when they hnd thenMSvM 
surrounded by samples of her an and manufacluring indirStryt 
by nn rneans mfeHot to tether cN>iJdiijK, Gcrrrana have shoirn their 
lot^ of music by litc great variety of musical instramtnta. China* the 
FntfiC!£ of AfJOf has a pavilion splendidly decorated with her artistic goods 
of which aitnr^ all have bt^n foIdT ilnllte the fate of other e^thibits^ Un¬ 
doubtedly p the “pigilailisurpass the p^-eaters in handicrofis- That fiidia 
ha* been ini|Kivedahcd is rnatiifair from the irn^U yet nkc exhitai l(i the 
gbnrny veTpodah from which an Indian visitor canno* but avert. Itie gaic 
nt slmme and diranay. Where^ whvie is her artcirnt glory ^ We arc 
** proud of ihe past, and laxy aoudst ruins.," though not “a 
stock.By this mournful niiniatore she ntirroiches her soni for ihciT 
narrow-mindcdncss^ disunion And impoience. She lametrL^ to see that* 
though uotlct tht: mVfi of her enlightened, honentp juit and free arster. 
iitEiesiJ of respecting her common Ix^nd berscHi# slaughrer one anoihcr 
.at the inaigatiurii direct or hidircct, of some blood-tbinity Rakshfisai; 

la the Austriau parllion ihcte are ehamnng glass-wares made in 
BohemLi. According to the narraiLon of a Bohemian gmtkman the 
prwnt Empcfor of Ai^tm hai pot the Toytd homage of the Bohemians 
whn wauld prefer tci place ihemsdra unduf Russia if ihuy could da so. 

Swiss wo^wnrk jt second to none hut that of China. 

The United Stales occupy a InTge puftiem of this building. 

While our eyes are enjoying the sight of ikilfol worts in goJd^ silver* 
copper, hraso, iron, ivorji wtfodf silt* Colton^ and woflli etc* j and rhe mind 
iff absorbed in the happy rcfleKion that man can pnwJace such marttit out 
Of radc toaterol^ atir ajicodon is sudtknly drawn to wards □ butehef'^ dtn 
by ihe shocting amcll of the hides, carcasses, taik, fcaiberi, etc^ designated 
by the name of “fun*.** The IwTbarmja tribes of Amerierrs used to kilt 
tl^r rEllnw beings to ndotn theniArlres with huTnan seatpi. The more 
hmiMne tribca of ihc world deiist from kiUmg man far ilic sake of utdi^itig 
any pcitinn of his body. So alfio* among^ the flesh^atm l« culimcd 
SOdethrs ** moTder” trnrer antniab fot the sake Of making omamenl* and 
garmenii;; and the heller cuteted- otilf for fotJd, ThK desire of deto^ 
TOiup ilicrosiche^ whh skina and dead birds is a remnanl Of the bartemni 
of the ineknt luiteB ^ a remuanr of which even the mo^. boiharouff cqm- 
nniiiide>» otight to be ashatned m this era of odeni:^ atid itl. Eenihoiii 
und SpCttCd Bgtec that that depnavtlj^ which, after fleshing itself opem 
aiunuLls^ prv^fttly demands human sulftrjog w satiaie its appetite * shoaid 
be pr^rtmted by “makiog enminal gratuitous tmeMes.'" ITic^ ubedgmes 
of Ametica have no tesssoo to give Up tbdr liking fw wramcnti of lecih 
of ihajfca, skina o( animals, and of feathets, long at thefr rnK^d 
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<Onqu«m» do nw ihoir ttieb- tvperiorily- in ihi$ lhcin»dvt& The ntmt 
taRienloble cbcumiiUince alHfiil thb b&fboiiiin a <hgiE ir is cberi»h«t bj- the 
Idii ttx which shfluM he the tgurce «f gcntlcnc^ imrity and kindD^s- 

Tw menibn the vaTiotu educattoaaJ e^hihiis would ulce up too oiudi 
tpace. AtniTTic^s deserre great credit for their iosticuttotis for the educa* 
tiap of the American Indiana The ntenrbers of the wild tribes, not oaJj' 
receive free educalion bur we sajjported entirely at the estjieaie oj Uie 
States, Howevci blameworthy iheii past ootiduci towattb the Itidiam 
may hare been, the settlers eviocc a keen syinpaiby imd compusioo 
towards the dejsarting race, When the seexetary of the InflUuie *aa 
pointing out to tiic the change ciTected by education in Indian Iroyi and 
giris, ha ejea were bcaiiiiog with internal Joy. Their training, before 
ciuiticlian, includes practical Itasons of relf-garettiment! 

Lu America tlte Kindergaitett aystem is prcraleiii in many eiementury 
vchoola Children are rot forced to learn a fact, but ihchr curiosity is 
aTtifidally cncoutagcd and laiiihed by a sensible governess, America 
provides for the tnasaes ample means of acquiring knowledsct In free ind 
lihcml educslion alone lies tlte safety of a rea] republic. It can never die 
Of deteriorate » loag as the dueens are kept alive to their duties. Tliey 
will have no danger ftom within and none from without. Whai potentate 
would be so Awlub as to concdvc the idea of sacrificing money and time 
for the conquest of a people whose spiril twoigniso no superfm- eaeepi the 
Almighty ? The government that either positively or m^tively includm 
any daa of its subject* ffoiu shaiiog in the benefits of education must be 
lyroiinical, tweause tt nta only refuKst in its subjects Iheir "birth-right,” 
but alio reduces them lu the level of beuta of burden «nd inniiimate 
machine* •, Imt thity m%ht r-av to sacnfice niiai, women and children on 
the altar of Its Etned. Fotnwtly, it is said, light eamc from the East ; but 
BOW, as far a> material dvilisatiun la ctmccmcd, the Aiinaican Eagle has 
soared to high that btilh East and West otay, with advantage, look up to 
it as ihe greatest propounder of ihe equality of tnin, and os the u-ii^ 
distributer nf plaisure and pain, The Apicultural Building is stocked with 
Ihe tnany products of the surface: of this earth which tujrply the neeeaitics 
of hmaan exisccRce j together with these are cohilyted agricoltnnil inpte- 
BJ^ and luachiaenr. Here ii is made cvtdenl that, with the aid of 
science, wc can produce sny sort of cirteal, plant or vegetable on the 
poorest tdl by entplujing the appropriate means. 

The Machinery Hall gives uniform pleasure to all its visitors; for the 
poms ibal ave lime and lahom aie appreciated even by the dullest 
□u^ec^ One pump there can tiise ten miHion gallons of water per hour. 

Leo^r" huildingdid not intereit me much, ahhough the riding- 
* of the immortal Mldicr Kapoleon Bonapatte were there. 

The “ Forestry'' Building possresses a vast collection of different varitbes 
of woM A 1T^ £75 qI^j^ (jf fburteen feet in diameier. lus been 
bf^ht from iCali^nia. Tlic Axe used hy Ibe "Grand Old Man'* of 
t -lAthtan ia [citing trees t* more agreeable to view in Utii fiarest, than 
are Ihe trophies ftom ravished Hind in the Tower of l^oodon. 

To show the hiHory of mao and bmut there is the .Smhropol^rcal 
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nailding, Th« exfiibhort of foUtlture vcrifir the coticluskitJi of the liTigiiiata 
u to the fftlatiooshil} of dilTeHnl fsinilies of the HentM Hace. I'hti the 
fosiana, Gfttki, ItomaiH, Hiadus and other branches of the 
liiiiiilT, pU«d the lanie fijimes, worshipped siinilitr denies and had amilat 
social customs b pTOrtd mow convincingly. Yet the origin of man » \tfl 
in obKuiily. Here IbnrinV (heory i* auppOftcd only by the skeletons 

of tailless monkef s. , . , 

The quaint utensils, door-posts with emblem* of sninw.s representtog 
the families of the owner and his wife, otnafflents. arms, todla and dt«se* 
ut Ameiican Indiana ate the tnost interesting atlidea on the main floof. 
hfear the Afitbrnpological Building are the ruins of Yakaiin, feoni the 
suwrtuie of which, sotne base come in the pmdusicift that the i^abilants 
of Amerka, prior to the settJianeni of the tribes that greeted Columbus on 
his laading, were more advanced b dvilUation than the inbes that are now 

beemning exiina. , l ^ j 

The nrprodaciion of ihe Convex de la ftabida where Columhas found 

his nest friends, and passed most of hU ynub, is lull of tssodaiiniis of the 
great navigilor. Hi* Udb «hat worked wonders lies at anchor before 
the Ctjtrveni in the narrow inlet ttf the lake. 

Knipp's Cion Exhilm wetl repay* be tmsthle of a Visit, 
in the Untied Stair* Govemnient Bialding we see the P»tui Impart' 
,u«t whkh is not onwonfiy of tiie Fair- H i* be g^e«J ot 

the While City. Here an: ethihited varLons mode* of conveying mails , 
the old-thne Bochy Motmiflia “«** ’ be horseman; the cycHsi i me 
sledge dntini by dog* I eui. There are kept innumenihle stamrrt^ srtd com* 
m* difTeretit yean and ilifferent Talut^ Them are ampJes of lampt aod 

nuidiU of liBhi- 1 wu» and‘itariite signalling ttPfnratia. 

Tlie t'Atcin OffiM » replete »Uh mwkU of numeroiu tufenlions. In 
ihe War Deportment. yo« nic *iiown howfun* and cartridges are mutm- 
Joctured. -niere is the broom cannon of Cr«t Brt^ with msenpliens, 
» Made in 1739 " and Capiiublion at Vmlilown tpth October 1 7«i- 
To the es*i of the (Joveninient Buiiiling “ ba reprtsCTtatMm of a liatt^e* 
shto in which you see the stfliago of Bmoiutiitioii. the life of the eiew, iho 
ma^r of turning be big guns. 

,.oadrr bow a hig ship* like that could be brought m that lake which bi* 
no navigable communicalion with the sea! ^ 

The name of “ Fisheriei Eutldlng ” rtpliins:U»li. 

Sculpture, paioiing, drawing eanrinit, cD8ra*infr are all colieni^ m ihe 
\rt Crdleties to bewilder wiih wbl edailtalkm tire hasty wto [asses 
(mm reenes of the laud to vrew* of the sea; from mck to nun ; irom w« 
le w«l^ eUHiniiiHJ to ramie; mom to nm to shade; spring to 
winter; youth to sgei birth to death; from eimh to heaven; and from 
many cntiiple* scenes to their opposlw ones, which turn and (wtst ihe 
unlulmed ttavulkr, till, “ihed with .11 these, from these would he be 
gone " m Bad hinuvlf the *aDje lonely man- 

■ Thb 1. il« -rdiip - ‘ 

Ow b«tc« of 11- Jd*; «ut !s £.« tl « 

«,rTs. pre. sad «pke wreks « re wndrqjly woim«l mv* s* t» bt lud- 

tBJgiiitiable fnJ««i*tiMJi-o’-«.rsppl“a»- 
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In tlic “ Womuis Uuiltliti^ ** w« do nm fiM women tif diflerent jbcs, 
cobuix 2tii] Ifmn» like fUbu in tlw (''ialiei'Jei Kuilding^ but wo see how 
fitr wonuiit eatnpcte» with laiiR in toanufactUTei uid tine imsy In India 
wnmaii getientlly ihnna with man the trouble itnd tcwnnl gf any oecu|»lioii 
COnditefii witlt (ter natiun) constitution; and in many cases the husband 
feels it deeding to his mutliness to allow the wife tO -work nut of 
doors. We took npon woman as [lait of man : beeanie the wife ii called 
ffrdhamj^KM (haEf-bodied) of the hushand and ctttjy girl (rf age is a wife. 
ITte union of nun and wife is not broken before tbr death of eilher. 
Woman's intereiics are so closely interwoven with tmin'ji, that the rise or 
uU of one Is nectasarily thal of the other. Mao mutt ptwufe stihristence 
and provide iigniiifll danger ; and wontoo’s duty t* to manage the homt. 
If anythtn^ Is dune by the husband it is done mostly Ibf the weHare 
of the wife, llowevcT mticb husband and wife tnay be strangtns to 
each other before martiage, they s-oon manage to nuke a world nf their 
mjatic aflcctktns in which wety one else bocomci an Tntnidcr. Ttiongb 
out wriRien are almost illiterate, our bume hopjiiness » tnmw enduring, 
mow elevaimg and mote sincere, than what U found tn England lo 
India womati rule* nun not by the threai of icsiing asiindex the lies which 
arc sacied spmuialljr nnd benebcial niaterially: but she rules uuti with her 
tender tongue, appealing ej-e and loving hean. It » ttaaier for an tndiui 
to oppose the nrmeti Icgtons of a lymtn, than to ii|i|hj«: the tyrant will of 
the aife who is classed amotig slaves by Joreigiien—'who judge Indian life 
by ihcir own linotcd experiences whid» ol Ijcil, an: always ruperfidnl and 
confined to a few inonsirodtio «ich at may Iw found to any drillied 
rommunity. 1 am sure tiut if Mahontedaq and Bindu gir!» arc 
edticstcd thay can cstetdie a greater chtxk on eirii fonnnQtwns, such as 
iteenily diitmlied ibc ittftce of many Iowih, than mounled mtillety. Tliis 
being the lUtia of womnn in India, the- " tVopun's Ituilding “ seemed to 
me a great cUnniiy. Then natmally the ipiestjon arises. '■ U'Jiy is wunioti 
totally wpstated from man, In this Exposinon T In Etiiope and AtBerioi 
thete are tbouinndi of women who wUi vat marry ood mojjy mure who 
frompciiiion foi husbands b as keen amongst EngUaliwnmeti a* 
for civil appomnnents atooiii^ the educated Indians. In the poorer 
idxsses the wife mames dress and Oic Euisband '* home “; in the wBldo-do 
classes the Tiuibond oumes wealth or inBuenoB or bmb, and the wife 
niaiTics the prefit "Mm** to show lo her iblcrs that she has made a 
socceafnl hmO, of cotttte with title regard to her pOiitJon in *' Society.** 
It may be one in a hundred wheie hean mitrrfes heart. Marriage, is a 
cuntracL of hIe of goods whkh ore lo be delivered by tusulments for a 
valnoble considetxiion to he paid (rijir dale |o dart U there ai.peara any 
“furce, fcuiiL duroa or undue indiKmce “ it lay momtmt, law makes (he 
CDntna void on proof of nch defect and corn[>cnMtcs the mjttred party 
M for H i« pmctictbU^ The principle ibat '• sending a de&malofT Jetler 

J V"’? **" hosbaiHi is " M-rres to show the aeparaiico 

of misbAiLS and wife In judi socLetiaif il ts, ijf 

tiecOTSry that womnn should be able to sujipoft hifrurff and to ntovide for 
dectepitmk which stesli upon no old maid wxmer than upon ^ old 
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hftcitelor. Here are, Jrt iHi* buildiog, tuitiibit? of Uef «cJf-help* Bui these 
tnides do i»iH tend (o jjrtwe that cifiUxed woman can uinlmtakc wofki 
requiring great ph3?iiicat or inetilal fitrce^ Wdtftin it an eaeellenl nurae, 
lively iMtinCer, cBective pfea*^'^* inuiidsn, melodious linger, in¬ 

genious necdle-womaii, and, alKoe all, a charming fomiwtnicMi of niati. 

How natural it js to luni from the •‘Womim's Building’' in the “Cbil' 
drena Building!They have very wisely jilsced the child in the catu of 
iwumanx iicm the child loims in a wnaU school plays in the gymnasium; 
amuaes itself with pretty toys and cnioys the aociety of his convadmL 

Besido the above rnentkmed buildings, there ue buildings of the 
leveral stotea of iNmerica, each iif u difTerent style: of iheae California 
and lUinoii are the most iminKtant, HuMuigs of hramie. tSermany, 
Hindustan, Ccylon» Siam, japan. Great Britnin, Canada are also interest 
ing feaimes of the CJreat Exposilioti. A GuTuiKtnn ta in diaige of the 
Indian building. He is revered by ihe ^tabolned4n and Hindu attendimts 
with gr^tet awe than they would revere their Allah and Ishwiro, In thi» 
biiiidjng a large number of things are piltnJ up, one upon another, like so 
many lodian passengers, In an unsanitary ship plying between two 
Indian (kwU. 

At night the Fniry Venice pttseou a marvel lous sptjctaelc, more cs{icd 
ally near the Columbian KounuOn. It you stand midway between the 
(■'auniain and IhC Admiiiistrtikjn flotldUisi you see towards the east 
shnwem of pcaris, diflmonda, rubies, and etaetaJds, ol llghu dark and 
mixed colours, gnshing forth from ihe two electric fonutaim; 1^ search 
lights dancing here and tbnrc; gonddas and ekciric boats gliding slowly 
and silently over the dimpling waters of the canal whose banks Me abtaxe 
with light; towards the west, you see the dome of the Administralimi 
building whereon bright stars hold their couftfrence in set rows. Tile hand 
plays mtsry tunes. Turn your eye* to whatever building you please, you 
see hosts of tuns, moons and satellites ilJuminiiiint; ibis model of an earthly 
heaven, 

'ITie cihihitoio, g«BJd:^ poito* and Ameriran riaitom are very poUie 
and oblisinft V^rtoxt* meet, they g^cmlly talk about 

the health of thentselrCT and thdr relaiivei; about tain ami cn^t and 
about private mattetB indiKaTminately. Hul the (atourile topic of art 
Arnericnn is his €:oiMtttmitvn, He b proud of it and jdmtHt wofship* it* 
foundexsL It is a constiiuiion “to whinb,** according to Mr, Bryce, “a* 
by a law of fate, the rest of dvilixed (rumlriiul are forced K» move, lome 
with awiftcr others with akiwer, but all with unresting feet-" May the 
Amerkatt never be depnred of a aJngle atom of his preseot consritntion I 
In America oaiioiml fecUug b « coStivinfid that many other Mn»- 

tttlidcs have been paralywd. If you tell an American that Maiman Sing 
was CTudly imulied by a naghlmte. or that u gnird outiuged a woman 
and escaped almost *ctrt-fret^ he will pity neither the Ibnwer victim nor 
the latter. But if you tdl him that the Vkcruy deprived a faige pojw- 
lation of the right of trial by jury; that “the SaU-faa, now about aooo 
per ceiiL on the cost of production, operates as an opprewre /Wf-titr. 
or thjit nearly thice hundred millioua of the British subjects have no «piC- 
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tt^ntilioR rn ['atliDmemf local or be (rill, fiirt, dietruftt the «ule' 

- nolt wOThder haw Living and sentient bcin^ bear mrM a. siatc 
of [liing&[ and Isrtly, *"glnre like a lordly hem**' bay* of icn and 

twdvc know ihai ^^taxaDiQii without repiesenUUiciR *" ii the grcal^rtt mi*- 
lOTtnn^ of n nation (or toumiy). In the Post Otliee department at Wuh- 
iDgten I 6 iw teaia in the of a lady of &bm\ ^fiy, when *he aaid. I 
grieiii to hesjif oT nn jnluadot to a country." If a (iOverrmieot edticaUs 
\t% eubject*, oecuroEi the taTcty ol their peraon* and fifoperty, UuilcU rwis 
and puiiUc instltmbnu fur iltdr wnlfire^ it pcrbrnUi in nn Anit:ii£an''% 
opinion, nothing rnwre than pan ol its duty lonindt ihn govrnuni Re 
think* tlui 1 gQvrmrnrnt ought to fite ibe grcatesi pfl^iblc hsppi^ii!$* tn 
the eommunity^ And ihat a jproJ gcrremniem dc*er%CA no grAlitttde but 
pvike for liAvbig done lu duty* 

The IVorki'j Fair ts a great nchkvemem of inuderr^ dviUiAtion. It ii 
tht marf of the world; and the congre^ of «U con|resees. I'roni the 
pcaeirriiJ and conicutted hohAviotirof the vanona noiioiis and State* that 
havciruidr, on the Fair grounds, tbeir comninn abode for a tiiiiE» one it 
led to hope iliiit ji day may enme when dviliiced comjnuoitjci wiM mlbt 
themaeJves u rncraT^ei* of an LTuJvrtssl Confederacy with an imenui- 
doiitJ tribunuJ Cke the Su|ircuuj Court of Appeal of the United SiatrA 
of Americd; and that rtaiUiiii will ric with each cNtber, not in inventtrig 
mean* of «hole«ate murder and destructioiv in invetil tng and intpmr- 
msm* of [iro«indtig the lanapetity, tiealih, weaJth and advancea3.cirt 
of Man. Thi» hope »«rtn« Uiopwi]. Hut, If we tabe into cnnuirieTUiicn 
the getierahy law^btding dirporition of dviKKid cammimbies; the ntfnd 
model cf tontfnitttng meuageu men and goodji; the cose wilb which 
good lentimcnti mppUnti bad; the vast increaK of Tv^urne* of human 
happiness that Ihto been opened within the loir few fcat* by the incroase 
and spread of knowledge : the real e^euaion Of the pruictplei of humonliy 
under one form of religion or mnothcr: and the willing o^tence oi toilc- 
pendem nations to ihe declilGiis uf impartial arbiirntdrs ag shown in the 
behnng Sea diipulr: the fiilhlniEUt of fttcli a bopa is by no means an 
abtnhiie hypossibility. Cenainly k will be long before the traitiof eriy^nii, 
hartwruni ate cititiici and whe-ct all tlw cntidiiijtinA wilt be favounble fur 
the fuftuaTitin of die Orsnd Union* Till aucH tine ajrivc, tbt imstv 
Workl’i Pdw we !;««« the beitet. flefejee I eondede I beg tb quote j 
few lines which will not be untuitsble whh tsjr general remotke, 

“Thus ahe (Koeie) did itliaonte the tniim, often repeated end tiearlj 
fugntten, ilut the enpuc of the intellect ti highet than the empire 
of ilic unang hand. Thus did she show, aa she fdl, what ts nm lew wonh 
leinetnhetinj^ that the acttuiiiiions made in the counc uf human prag m a 
ate alwajra in jeopan); to long aa ihere it any seeilon of htimamty cut olT 
fiotti the enjoyment ol them “ {Hlstoty of Crime in Eiiiglaitd, Oten {'vkej, 

Mtii.JtD£vjt Veti«f7, 


Elginiana. 

THE THREE Pl>El)(*ES AN 1 > THE ITEREE ELGIN'S- 

Af-fER oat last iiaidt»ei: tinl slreadj' been boimd, a CDmniimieaMiifl readied 
U5, from a. tnirtworiby fc>u«e to the effect that “tbe difficulty 
in anpaiiubg ft Viwitiy for India ott af/rtivftd tQ mi nominee, hitherto. 
Dtedpng himself tu the KipFeasiod of the Opium fflonopolT, the mdiiclioe 
qf the militaTT espendUm* end the support of the Sfittcmal Congie^ 
tVithouT in the least eBdoning thi* K|Hirt, we fell that we rauld not wtih 
bold it fiotti our readers, Some of oUr IndUn wotempmrict by oironmg 
the word* “ ste ftUributed " made Ui tes|xinsilile for a sUilcioeui which wt 
avowedly had only biserted ■« if rrjvrt- At the same lime, P'*' 

pared to ikfeml its suUtaniial jkcutmt « reginii the geiwrsl chwawder oi 
iho nctotifltiofii with the iiomlcees in questi'io. IiMleed, wt may ftdd 
that two of thsiu, m any 0114 ftvoided sn uneasy Crown on wtm 
be CJttuseS to eooCfial their conscientious ohjwtinrii Sir Hetiiy Norman 
TO In perfect bwltb when ibe offer first r««bed hint, but whsi tl was 
understood th« he would ntil break the centinniiy of the Frontitf 
whfticvur might have been year* ago hi* own views, he rceeived u hmiul 
him, some say a ttlegiMn, ihat hia withdrawal was diMired. ^ 
whose ffrontL policy is ftlsn ri^f - forward " ibousht ikrt he could not 
iflbtd the CKRtose of keeping op the stale and tiftumsianct of Vice- 
royalty, but, Although hia own hatpilality may have givtui huu m w- 
opinion ot his dunes us Supretne l^os^ we can 
ihut. as I aiatier of foct, lavish entcjiaiiimenti h*ve ruined any V ic^y 
dne^ the days of Lord lawrence. rcgatda l-wd Elgin, who say* liule 
because he has link to say, »■= is not likely to tell us the «Bdilions,if sny^ 
of his appointment, hot he may " try not to be fovmd out like 1-rd Riimn 
m promoimg any Hftdieal progrumme iImiI may make an .\ll^Jo-l^dlM 
Of-fodat*! hair stand nn end The loyalty of the Services will, n^« 

uirerferc with their promotion ami l-«d ^ 

tiand iti oirying out a policy of good Wteulmns from which India wdl nol 

Now as to the three Htcge.l pbdga. As 00 new laamum can sufely 
be imposed, tiiE OKUsf Mosoroi.v is almiw a u'lW m-n c^itn™ of 
ihetircKitt scale of the sskfies of Indian oflkiafeand Its ajuihbon mutf 
cntuil the adveot of tbose halcyon day* wbuti the membet* of the 
Nuiortal CorigTes* will take their posts on half nr third then pay. 

S'uoroil and VV'edderburo have not b«n with Mr, ttladslone frir neuhing 
and they all agree that '* the English, *ho« all^ sumd in need of diiopl'M 
which ft wiilins Viceroy will not withhold The wttJTAUT E^wnm^ may 
npw be reduced in con«quet.« of the Wow that “the forward Ifoky 
has, fortonuwly, received and nobody who knows the ^wur« Raffimls 
nctw in power will cotiiest that many duataiul* of the JJ/riosAi. Cohr^ 
arolUtclrHS be complied with. 0« of these Radices lately 
the dehiochm of certain Indian* in England."as mtpuing them with 
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cGQteiiLpt lor Diir d^lixaiii^n ani] {^nc!oiirii^tig ihEtcD to sinkc for iFicdr 
Eici^Dm." With a Sccrclury df Stulp ticrtiilc to^ bectsuie imficqiinlniecl 
with, Casie—ilic btusis ftf Imlinn society msd peace—with caw-klllio^ rluis 
dltccleii agniost MubEuuniailu^ biU really meant ai 4 pr^itest to our 
of iLUie; with Indian rimnoei and Currency iti confution^ with 
imicboiu utictnpu tnmle 10 lower ihc atatu* of Indian Priitcca^ with a *iaie 
□f things that ru|uitca |rou|j» to fite into rtotoni cn^web wiihcjei itmch pre- 
tiota* ittfiice (to |«dgt by a recent CiOTcmment R^lsirion)^ ii seems to ui 
that Temped for, and Jiafciee to, [ntEa required the apiaointment of a man 
of great and special qualificatioiit^ nor a /£f^/iVr, who tiMM accepted what 
Str II- Norman fi?lt bound, tn conscicdcx^ to rebifie. Lortl Elgin lias in 
his favour the prestige of heredily that ul *0 ijowerfiil m India, hul 
even his father was^ tn no lenie,. a idratt^ rnan, and although a Eunrile semi* 
otcciail press now discovers him m have been ** ihc resJ Saviour of indi4i,' 
it it naluriutis tlm the ulhcuds who had to do wUli him thought titrle «f 
him and lhai h •mm$. only un Laid Carnlng^ xf^ming all lesponstbiluy 
thAi lj>r4i Elgin diTcrtcd *he China eacfiedilioti lo IniJia to help to citish 
the Mutiny. In HunterV “ ladun Empire there are only the two ratlow^ 
iiig iIniux hint! lllv ^liOrd Carming'sf soccessofp Lord Elgin cmlylived 
ttU NuveinbdT iKOJh He ptpired ai the HiruBhiyan StaLioa of Dharmsili. 
'I here he h buried *" ipage 496). E%'en this sentence might have been le- 
dtieed to I jitd Elgin died uud wm btiried at Dkanusahi in Nut» iS-b-ji.''' 

Mr Kceoe. however, recnrdfi 1 he late ix^rd Elgrn^i ipeech at .Agia, !us just 
tiealment of Kitbuh his aversion to Bbaomuil tULaiinn^ hii rir^ard for uatifc 
chicfi and olher niJiEterm whieft are" uiuch lo h if ocdil, aqd U Iiis rcFt i will 
act on these lints, ms he leemt inclined to dtt fmm his niteiajic^a and 
damesHc lympmhi^^ be will rhnw thyU even in a Kadksil Peer 

All thia, hawei*eri » nu^reiaiuri for supiimiiig ihat Ixitd Elgin was 
not ofhtred, or hai not avoided; ihe three ctntdititmi of tJic \^eroyalty 
which weft attrihiitedin the Giadstemian negottatbiiis, ant! if we had 
done no more llitn put ibe Indian Vte^ and Official world on the al^ 
by mif conunurucAtipn of the repoit, we ^nuld huv^ been Ju^LlBcd la 
pLihitihifig wbai^ on the fac^ of it, waj only too likely to be true, as borne 
mil by other dreumsancet wicbm our knowledge and the liutbodiy of our 
in/cirnranb thought ai riie tjnrc, (he report did not refer lo Lord Elgjjiat aIL 
Ai regards Ixwd ElginV ifranlfathiif whose uicmoty Uv^ if ntrt m 
marble, at ill events in (be ^marbleA " that lie sold id the Qrhtfih Museuin 
1"*^ it- nujAi he dkitincily rememheted that h waa niaiiily riwjn^ 

to hhi position as AmbwadEW in Turkey^ ihit he got the h’iTman to take 
mwsj what refitited oidy to nny loo«- (carred) " xA^wr-r" diefc mighi he tying 
ilmul m live Aeropolii (u for oiher lelle blim^) but not to break away^ or 
ihc Mctopei, u dhl hi» Pmsiian cniploy^dt and 90 “rive what tioth 
and Turk End fiine had ipoxed/' as lo cause the f lisdir mteodanc lo weep. 

1 ft this vandaJKfti" ihe (oibwing lines of Ijoid Byron will ever be quoiedi 

■ B^l fcbo. uf *U tW filmKrtcn of yne fitw 
high, nhcn Palbi Uagw'd, \ah m 
nbeof hoi aociwit rrlga; 

‘Tbt Lidc, the 4xlt iqHakr, wfio wu |»l 
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Lord fJgin’i Lasi'" oi Dnufcrmlirt^, 

RinaJt , f:s:^oDi& S Micii ihy wn cMtd be ) 

ILopUnd T I ieij M chiJxS b* i*rM ihiMl 

Tliy ficc-bctfn men •timSil * 

YtO. iltSJf i£Mil4 TtoLilft will iiiddcnlti|g ihilut* 

And W l^^«c mlUtf ii’cr tile tong rtiijrurtii bonc*^ 

Yei it W55 thi* “ vai^djilism" which g4ve mmlefe of Grecit an ihrouebout 
[‘‘urapE from easily jKccssibte Greek origina^i agiin - 

" Cradiitf^ fifttv* vrUf 

/alif/it 


URii Eiai*jc‘s iVi DLTN^^sn,i 7 riL 

Wc haver iw^ivefl the following araunt of ihe ntw Vicetoy § “ Ust flr 
rather ' Fim" wfi* otw of his perfervid I >unfcnnli^nc 

fdlDW'cUbciis: ■'SiKuking « ^ Mceiing at Dmifcnnliiic oa baiwday 16* 
Drtt, 1S93, when he w« furetctited *iih the freedotn o i ® . 

the 1«arti«t wishes of his neifthbout. for hfa »ua:«s m the Earl 

of Elgir aid that he had not b«n -'So to twe 

MKArmr.aovsD pi:kiia« to ttte sKO-ttirEo p«iw<4K 
Korhing could possibly be written which would gm- a better wlea of 
Ufdships aims sio« hL- left BalUd ihim this Ihinfcrmline confession 
J)oring the isMj twentr wtniois the hounds have Bcoufed the cttunly ant 
the rde I j^t > 1 "™ had thdr displays ; but never lias cwr 
t.ieuteoant teen observed to inoutil a how or follow the lionnds or to join 
the Re^imenl To which our fJtemty tjenllemBn aapiK. though if his Und- 
ship has had little connection with the Ughl Hor« orwtth the ho^hnonds, 
he bus not teen indifferent to the rntpoftanc* of theie instlmiiti^ 

Havlni;. however, decideil early to select " the fieelndcd ptlhs of public 
duty;' he Itfi the rcpreSCntJUlres of Other County famiUc* tu the S»i^e 
KToind," preferring to work in some de,^cnt nr other of Nnuo^ nr 
Local Oovemnicnt befnre !« had completed his *;“**“• 
returned as one Of the Mentbas of the Dontermhne 1 imsh ^hwl 
(8 ti nu3 mny U ^iii to have Ux» hia entmnee into pdilit: li&i He U»n 
natunUly turned hk altWlion to cducarioivMd became 
that snbieci In Scotland. A* .1 boy, he had alrady apj«ai^ before he 
Corpomlion of the City of I-ondon in Hk fatli^« was then ^ 

with the (leedom of the City of Undon imd as he 
cuket cofliaining the burgest. Cct-lficale, he turtitd tound "t P 
^;»Stet in the hands uf hk son, then Lmd Bium, who «cupjed * ^ ™ 
hk right, with a view to impreas the event -m die youthful mm . 
tbe ^remony of Saiurday la« M Elgin «fcned » ^fdent 
in h:i «TSy iifo Md deetrified tib ttodieoce by bftlng the Dunfeimliiie 
Casket and placing ii in the lumds uf his own Son who sii|ipOrt«sl htm on 
hk right. If there k any thing which tnodert Urd Elgin hmes tt it itrmng 
mter effect, but the «p«ili«i at Punlerniline Of the l^don 
intended. ,0 .fdoic the wnrtk of Utd Elgm, to 

h» ion'* heart, so that he wiU aver bear to miod llm ^ 

Cituens of benfcrmline and fed it to be h’ts duly to t««tixe and reeiprocnte 

* Tbi! Ikfll iinl bmw IbeSf railtft W43. Tifttlwii- 


SCO Ltfnf £fgirr ** Ruh anti B/ntk ManT 

the good cxhilrilcd.'* it al*ci wa* cm a fJw. i6ih, 47 yean agcj, 

that the bte Kiut ol F^gitl ^a% |ittM*nlcil with tht h^edom uf 

Of! tiii dtpnmtB ta Canada la Goviniitif4jenCTBJ—a ttriking roir^idfml 

I bsiYv nevcf met a be^er huain£S4 timn than the Eatl of Elgntp'* ^id 
the 01 Her duy pne who had been liASiociaicii with him on rnanr jmblie 
boards OJid who m emifciy devoid of aeniiioirni The writer of thit now 
hu also liad mmy opponunitie« for ftiidyin^ IjQtd Elgin's character and 
know's tliiit tile above coiivpiinMSflt is in evetj teipcct deseived. T>ifd 
KL^'rn thnmiigiiljr be1i«v«« in ^'Ik dlHgent in buisiiiesf/' Amidst hh 
nitilubrkiui duiiet ht: Hai not been known to appear fate at a 
Thoroughness has been a Icattire of his hfe and—whatever the public 
tiihh;t;c bcfcue Mm—he makes it a point to j*et up every detail of it* 
There it no mrm Wi tjordthip has cruised twords more frequently wUh al 
the Fife Boards than a worthy old Ntinfemtline Idagi^trate who has ihr 
faculty of capres&ing htmsdr raihcrfordbly ? yet at the Mtxtitig oti the i^tb 
liecvmber thti mngbifatc diaracterised his T^ordsbip aa being "one nf 
God t noMlity.'* Ihc ridel pasiimc of hi$ Lordship lit hif earlier dajrs w:^ 
cricket and mote recent]}' an occariona! game of golf Wtiitc at College 
he was regarded ii* one of rht^ snianest hetders (cover [wint) in En^lind ; 
or the rejoiciugt ai llrodmhdll when he came Of ago cricket figured largely 
in ihc events of the day. Fie had pFayed frequently for the iMtifcrmlinc 
Crickec Clab ^of wbich he ii pauon) ami his turdship's reelings tuny be 
Lttkigined wlicn he one mottling opened a beottiib daily tn bnii a big black 
lumding ** Dunfermime with the Earl uf Venui So and So^ giving 

t)ie name nf the pofeseiooal Fie has for many years bi 1 i.ci$ a great 
Intel cat b ihe Ihinbuinlinc and W»t Kile Agricultural Socitny «id here 
hu raodesty and didike to the '' pnmde ground*" wai ever appoicnL 
At the annual eahihitiona of live tujcl, hb lordihrp was never to be found 
ill ihc pfocetrion of carnages uf ammigst ihc hiHacmen who wete f\jing 
at intervals rormd the nngi Ejutd Elgin wu ever early on the ground— 
tTavdlmg Ifoiii BimitnhaJ] n liiatance of mlica oil foot— ^ with book and 
l^cii m hand jEKUng dorm the [wUc wEDncni as the jui%ei gave their 
airards and when The ‘^iierade^ ume came he wai always In the crowd 
round die ring. One uf ihe most dTeciive joIttLcal speeches liis lardship 
vttj made wat bt iSSg, atid In view of hii nii^inuuciif as Viceroy Of 
India ti loay lie vrotth giving a miience fnim that Epeedion Lqiri Sails- 
hiiifU ** black blaii " 3 


LoiD Eloik oh Hdui: Ruix Awn m£ Butjcac Mut- 
** Ii h add wur of fine Hale U ieitiitMislai tia vRppniie damki 

i*F ei uj accept a pelky whkii d^iktstbi th ^ ftaatm pj ikrfi. thai liy i^y 

lute iE«kir tbe Ttimkaw at ine tfl«h to ottflclm Fiifiuby? I iin ahakl I 

Hiit eee^iia* I tm (riipaiMJ lo iiuka iha^ auaanpikKbr It gwid ileal a^o whn 

tbtMtHUAl li* L» ^ ukE laI HttBfrilww from wfiatkta bcaa viiil kldym frtflu 
k«« by ike rmnf MiablB, Laid Selhdnry b ■ £fiai ■prakn ^ eitii ifciu ite 
bmk awix e^Ofi mbj rtwiqrnl Sifa like candvi^ It aitpcaES to me thi| m iti 

witr 4I myi lad adnlgemic «f dip* «tikt w^iWilLr be UKreaiTenie^ m 

^ ua Mve all thoujl et the ** hlaek etra ** epauiijHK I wmldtiab etj ikat .il Ika 
tnxmtEiigici nlwerre bow ntny e|a4gi^wf l^^ 1 , Iwn nsried apoe ihe enlebduiit | 
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rt iQiiiRtl me bmcB til Injti wh** ihv TJmf^ itum^hi *4 tclng |v1mIrJ ati iKk 

TFic artBl Muukij; flP ill Ihw cmitfitEiiLft Wa:k Ihti uryuiniinf ftf 4 ifrlidjcmaai wlw 
mv\ Tbai Wil Hwitd ihk pdtH% ha^ rucani mf dareaped lo ihe luftVQ 

l 4 iia. Thii tud fovttil in bk tnrsl* m ccimhi nti 3 w^sjr MiitiiiiM jp Iudiji- itpu 

lilt QAiivc * likdk aap ^ wA poneJ «|.i wiih xhe Munc ^ iht 

^ iimed in thii^^iihiiij. This gcnitcnun diil nut icciii u> ite ihf l the 
^idcatnrccdmir Wt* ■ inxttcT crf iUefcr mEnoeiFU Wful liaify Wap of iiK|XKttcitcc WW 
lhal Ihp tTfprmimi Tm m (fsclinif dt cEAtompt nnA ii»iJ 3 TT|Mrthf ; am] thoj cdiLMhiuod mn 
idTiauat Tlinp w^fc A^mhrr |iui 4 ^ In ihi* td Ldid Silnliiury whidi^ hml niw 

kitrncted » mdcll n^JoBtlon u 1 he ' h^dc j&nii' inLE wbiidi) t# more 

JO fiij iment pflrpote;. Ijoid r^bair ^ii it^uin^ ihe iia^i^dlKy vC ihe 

ctiTLirtYT And fioupe Rutit GcrFcmmoRt in tiridoiL Hchh} t Look 411 b » aic 04* 
RiJimunU. R<Ptmuaift ^ I tunc Rule CioKtnniinl dU eEOiUiktn of tpmd.rv]nx otidet 
ihe ^^nuinir df TurLe ^4 imt to *000 &■ the RjiAf.>-^Tatkkh Weu broke utat, RoccuitlA 
look Ihe iirk of the epCDf," Tn llio tint pkoe^ gcEUlcE&exi, I w^ld ohicm ihrd k*. Lhc 
Inbildtnzite of f^mal RritaULi Otc cOib^icmt wdh Ihe onipcskAhlr Tuik. |[ il m tort of 
^^dulJa^^KJ fonpr^iettl m^kU I ilO|Pr will lae irt»jirccld.Jcd, cren AllhoUigh it dime# firrin 
the hinds <d 1 wv^ihl-bc GtdJiJ Videf 

t>ne of lhc mixt which hi^ Icurdi^htp hu^ hml ro perform 

was m conn«Kiori irith itie Eesignotroh hy hit ^vothcr^ lhc HpHh R. Presiort 
Rnrce, (whose death hai re<^ttv been announced) of hit teat in tS^ ai 
for West Fif^. 11 totuhetA health had broken down ind ihe fitk 
of pladug tlie trust m the hindit of ibt i-kctont woa tu pamTuI Id hh lord- 
^jp that lie more than once ntmOft complelelv broke down. 'Fhi# dbiplay 
of itirrciion it iJuitttciirrLjtk of Lord ElgiiL Jrlc has a loigc fsraHy— 
lOtH ftiul five daughlcr^r—a nil nothing givn. hiiti grtater pleastirc than so 
»pend an hour with iht duidicn in the mumy. I'hcM hw ttsogh notes 
on the new Viceroy fot lodU mi^hi siiggieit that liorrf Elgin h loa rettrfiift 
for the ttidJfpemble |KiriiFr of tliat high office. At the l/liuifetTnliiie 
.Meeting he indicziicd ihai be would dk> all he coulrl 10 opho^ the dignity 
of the Vk^eroyalty and di^pite hii Jurdsbip'a alMieEice hidieilD from the 
"parade gjound" I have no doubt that the tact whkh he liitng& to bw 
an whaiecct be cJoe=^ will nmke hire as great a Jniccess m Indian demon' 
fttations sus he k ante so be m iht '^tretuded palh^ of public duty/' 

A coiliesy which wai founded by Kk |ir.indfBt1ier is slUl known as the 
" Elgk Coliidi." A Mory h told of the uiiJicTf going to him to ask fot an 
Oilvance of wagn. On preying iheii detnonds hli lortbjhi|i^ f^iriling to a 
white hat which he ^id that tius mlncT4 had more off the colliery 
Ihan hbmeiff for he had not as jrei made a while hat ulT lhc eokli. The 
Iradidon of Jatiia Siith and fieafge Bruce—one of Ijord Elgln'i 
anecnors—is rrell known. Sir Ckorgr hruce rook the King down one of 
hti mines tten' Culru^^^ Tht King was token throegh the workingi which 
c?acnikd a cnriddsmbk diarance bebjir ibe shalfow waters of the Finh of 
Forth and wns drawn up a tboft on to a fttuatt ttland. The Kmg wa^ 
wijted with pafijc on btidiug Inmaelf aturounded by water and shnuted 

iTCflWUl.'' 

Wc alio qvote the IbUoialng passage, hofn a proof seni |o u\ wiudi 
fuiD« up '' the ^iumion" in **tbe DumFermlme whtch is pnblbb- 

ing an iflimenTfig account oi "^ tht Elgin Family/ 

" Viflwmg LflfU i^lira'a ap»hrlsicnt under a Mtiarul ■tfpcei, wt are ni oiMntai) itai 
Ru betrei efanke coidl Itmrw betw jukAc^ snd ikii msj-1* met to Im ibc- g^c^KnX opmiaii ol 
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liidT \e^ «ii«feBe ibtft b« hiWji uhI p«l»*fia »h8uM Nw tad. It *ia wn **1^ *•*« 

!::^xt b •« Xn=«, iiisr »i««,(««. «fc - 

certiUn lii™ ruirainc » MerwtjrW ti« ftnl L<y d.oii^ A 

bciiw »n »t>t. wl» pW b ^ -li«e bf «" “*"7. j 

ib« ii« W, Kuy Hr <jf jOurtiiidaR, pdvni » the Ute L«d «» lltr 

h«i ix»d H««har -h« '«^ ^ n«-t i«s»B«bk p«u«». •" 

pufti ,il Lx#di Iliipt™!:, Atwid^, «tl B»*r pH 

uflUlijd men 


CORRESPONnENXE. NOTES, ETC 


LOR]) SALISRUKV AN 11 Si AW—A RllH.Y RY “ON'E ^AllO 

RNOWSi" 

Wmt ewty Jetotttc* *« Lo(d Sniiibiffy’B evident d^fttion in «lw list 
*• Asutk Qusiterly Review " lliet •' pd underswruiing of »oy kind •»* 
itnived at ti|Hm the ijoesiioo of Swot during th* tenure of office of il»e bi* 
CJovemtnem • I regret, » e Conservative, to \x obliged to e«*e froin 
fMwnnl knowledge that the aumafirnt of ihc Bsmb^y G<^Uf was well 
wUhin the oiwk in ftittibuiing negolialitm* with I'lsnee on the subject of 
Siam to the Coos««tiife tiowriiuwnl. 1 can, dKtfcfote. only assume, 
tiniest jou fieceive an esplnrutlton of the foHowitig pQumv ttiat lOti 
ened in accqmng kbs Ijordship * tepudttlioii in itt ordinary accae and that 
it is only in a sjtecud scote that “ no understanding of unjf kind was 
Bfttvetl at Ofion the nuiHiion of Siam dontig the teiinre of office o( the 
Gavoomenl," natitely in regard w a parUti»» as auetud by i t 

*■ SiicclaUMV'’ 'Jlie iwinta on which j\ii8l>lntlntt» in getieial and Con- 
temrires in pwiiciilat would la happy, if dwy ccuJd [»«tiWy be reassure^ 
are: (ajthaf tbetc were no negotiations with the french t,ovenutient in 
tgyo ,r Sianiese bwifitUrics, (h) that iw resiili whatever was arrived at. 
(c) that l,ftf(l KoMtbety bad a /a&ida miii in the nuttet when be canlO inw 
office and ststod fw iitittae tliat Cwat RrtLain Wtild nut conccrtt herself in 

tbc dispute between Frattce and ffiarp, i e the Mitdng frontier. 

Oxs w’lio Kjtow^ 

TnF- COlJONtES aSL> NAVAL llEl ENCETHE EARL OF 

rEMBROKE, 

“ Jikiadd tit Co/tmta frvtiJ* tAtir itttfM A^dtw/ /" (Sec laM 

A Q, K., pa^ Ida.) 

The 4iicstion that you open tip fe a dmhI imponant rum flofoit long 
U will |wobobt} become one uf the problems trf practtcal pofiti<»: indeed 
] ihiuk, ihal a* le^tfds dulling m the cost of naval defences, sotne of the 
AnitraUan Cokinict hate already done or coninbutcd somclbing towards 
piotectittg iheimdve^ against iig^esfliMi. Twetity yean *gu ih«« was a 
Kinnig Jceling b Ihe Odurues ihu they ought met to b« called tlpoo to pay 
anytltuig, ai ibeir only danger of snack lay iti theif eonoestua "tih 
Fiogland, and as miititn then appeared there waa much fume iti the 
argruneni' 
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Ncrpr aJl jhi& ti^ been changed bj tbc scramble untieig^t ihe Kyro|i«{iJi 
l\fjwm far nil dt^rAhk Liadi in the kacids of anoFiSiitd ^^ces^; French 
□nd GejTOMi aggres^on^ have become PLitiere in whidi oqr Cdoniits. feel 
sciiatiij imecest and thej^ ivt>ald piisbatily be much moie willing to con¬ 
tribute towardfi Lheur own mid defences gefietjlijf than they were 

then. 

Uui if thej do conErtbuie they wculd iimbably aJso desire Co bate a 
vmoc in the distrlburion of the to that the absolute and complctL' 
canErDt the movements of pyr Bhip«r thm we otigHt to have, would 
my likely be Ion. 

Ihe snbleci b one thiu requires much cov^demtion. 

TttE lueeaui. aw tiiw Colokus. 

We have received the foil owing pertinept suggesdoa ffoin an anonymous 
correspondent at itiilmomt with regard to n propotal made by a writer in 
tbe last ** AsaUc ijuarlerly Review^*' that ^ “The liupetral Tnstltute tdionld 
he the agency for piomottng the pnUdad linion between the :^[other 
CoLintiy and the self governing CdonieL^ Stor tH£ LioPsii or 

LOMD^ IVifO WAfCT TO UO?^ 

We tuLve aleap received a tiiunbet of cumnieiiis on Llie fnli|^t of ** Itu- 
pciial FederuDoo^'^ wtiick have consiitettlly advocitcd tiaev the cstablUh* 
merit of this Review^ though we did not ehate the hope that *he Ccdotiier 
would be as eothusia^ic:. as are people in ihk cornitry, of »|icndiiig ihcir 
money on Impctial objects. H'e have, indeed, IcHind a greater leadior^ 
>1] ihc Co^oaii^ to raise loans In the m^ither-coupuy and to spend tbem on 
fpectildiions under ttnm i&cdrtecUy applied from the Home Futimcial 
Vocabuljtry, They are ftoi devuid of ” Imfitriai iDAlincts m the* sense 
of wishing to govern othetH, ur bcinE tno« fuily rejirc?kfntcti in ihh cuuntty 
On luitablc salaiiei atuS by the cffeaimn of InntUMcrable offices in Ants- 
pwfcan Britain: thu tame time, they are reasonahiy avetiie to ninking 
av^ the contnil of their financefti to any GovernmeiU that may ipbrrfdinntc 
their intercsrn |o those of puuy^eaigertdc^ al hiunc* We^ llirrefone, dn mi 
bdieve tkiii ** the Impeml FedtrniiioR IjSflguc ** has difd from any want 
of propoaab iu curjing their escdlent principles into hut rather 

thi, in the condtcl between its Libctaii and Conservesjvc membersj it IcH 
a viedm lo liberal tukewarmne^ on the subject. 

At the present fiiage, pven^ the most praciicai ptoposal* itmsi^ fg cpiirse, 
be of a general choracler, to be hereaficc adjufited in detail, but the attitHcs 
thin we hm already pidilkhed ihow that there h no dearth of tugges^Ure 
l^oppiab and no iriaupefuhle diOtreoce, much l^s conflict, beiirecn 
Colontttl ami ImpcftaJ inlercati, bui, on ihc eotilrary, every^ advantage to 
tiuth, nh also to India, by tbdr Judtctoua ood generous oj^iperaltuii. We, 
therefore* in apte of the, hitherto, realty uneaplained, bouiiiae (Kthnpr. 
imavowahb* failure of the Imperiar Fedi^atbp l-eagut," iiuctid to fiuun- 
tam the good on Imes that will cepmsend themsclvct alike to iHc 

ind^jendence of the Colpnies, their duiy to defend themicivfs and tbetr 
efahna Ld m due Ahare in Imperial altcnUUn and Eovcmmeiit, so far as run 
be done without ifencliuig on what bdongs to India, which, thutigh atill 


wiiJiont » wic* in ImiJcml AilminiiUatioi;, is perhapt ckh m«C mu 
lioTtant to ow Empite i^o nay. If noi nil, of itii Coloiua- 

THE DANCER OF GOW-KH-I.ING IN INTJlA, 

TIM! cetctorawd AWhJ iMboi*, Mlssioiwy In My#u«, !" 
ti»b of the rcupk of ludln, Mrillcn in iHo6 sad puhlialwd by t b 
F^< IntJLi C<Mni»(ifty on «l>e (ecQimneodaliwn of fjsTd Widlam Bencock 
wi4 $tr luJMCSi Mukintosli foT ibe ptirpose of '*»idina the t le 

tHjwmueil lo conducting iheajsel»« more in 

and [preiudice* of the tiAlive^' dfi»l* m «- ChaP* the par- 

tifi fla r twnor ofthe Hindus foi the flesh of the coo-,' 

*‘To klH s cow," be «ote. “« consideTed by ihe J’J; 

extiuhh! Clime, end W eat her Bcdi « a taint th»t «« newt ^ 

ThtiMh thtt hotiw h bsted at present on religion, he consaden t t r 
origin «e« the need of keeping up s iWCk of niiik-fiiving anundb, as ^ 
irewtamn diet deiiunils “the tich and wholesome noanshmeut doiafrt 
fiotit the teals Of ihc cow." A aecond reiwn it Ihisl beef is wo heavy afid 
unhealthy a meat for the hot clinuHc of IndiA *' lu kill a ttn* is a 
which the Hindu laws pumsh whh cleatli.'* - . . “ I'hat hw cooto o ^ 
to tetidcf the European name haufal lo the Hindiifl, and indeed LO sm 
it in thdf private thoughts beneath the ['axLihs ihetuselw*, U Uic aix 
which ihcy uadlsguisedly make of tlie fleiit of ihe cow to latuite tn^r 
gtuiwnr. 1 am a(A at nil TOtprised that the fart Etirotiewt intaUct* who 
uenetratnl into lodin ahniifd have shown to little tegfad for the TtM»l 
.acted and mwl ttnivereally rsiabliahed pre|iJdi«s of tftal people, because 
they were not ihen a««e of their origin and tuoiwa But I «n re^ly 
aftoniihed that the behaviour of the European*, when upon fast «tting 
their fert on toe bmtitdary of India, tbej began to sbtighter the o*cn and 
cows did not caole an itniretsal iitaurrectieiCi, nr that One single inan 
the eacrilegioiw inTOdcm esaped the indigoatien which mtirt iiave burned 
in the breaua of the Hindu*, tin ihe miinku of these sacted cteswiet. 
whom they tank tn the outober of thefr principal diviniUet'’ - - “T^«e 

fottiearancc atidp patience of the Hindus, who have teen for upwarfs 
joo yeiiie, a handful of Europeans estahUshed among riwm, 
every day W iheif TOracious appetites the divhiitics whom they adore, *ii 
(ttint the gentle, the *oft, the Iciumt eharaeier of ibme pes^ room 
visidly than the pencil of the movi eloquent hiMoriatL ' > - “ t'he feeble 

Hmdtta coateni Utfortidve* -iib sikotly weeping over this aacnlcg^ 
alMseand hotiihle violation of their most saered customs- the trampling 
down of which they ttiiiit billeriy dcfloie in secret. In those pans where 
fdulrtToin piiaeci «iH tdgn with aiwolBtc sway, the murdet of a cow 
woald on no prettat whatever be pardoned. An set sb foul and esccalile 
m the rjmof the lliodit* could never be ideralcd or en^ted but in the 
provinces where Europeans or Mohirmeian* sre ih* rulert' 

In l^iit it!. Ch. vt,, roof iKftrwr Cnrftw, the Abbd eaplaint 

that none bat the vttesi outcasU nniiung the Hiiidm will take dtmiertte 
Ktvioe with the Kuropeuti **be<qiiise the laUrr make no •ccret of violating 



The pfcjudicci of the |>«>|ile among «rhom they liWf by cornTRonding beef 
iQ be prepared Ibr th^eir 

[| appears to CaropbclVs Tfombay CoietLeer^ VoL [5^ Part 2^ (j. 174, 
that tS R njjiM h miTn wetfl in 1&70 kilJet] by the people of HKitknJ in. 
Kitiara m buU-dog of them hjul killed a cow. In 1^16 tbe Cluef 

of Bhavnagar In Katiywar had some cow-sbijci^ his own iiib^'tai c^^uted: 
m coTkj^quentt of which that State was pattmlly depri^ of jo^iaioo 
unfit the year i 36 S. ll]^TOKt.l^^ 

GKiKOUt A- EL HtncHmsoy on Cow.ilmxjn& 

E have rcAii with moch imereit your paper in the *'Aiiatic Qtuuierly " on 
The Cotr-kiUlng Riots in indtni and tentore to give tny stent on the qucf- 
tlan in ihe hope that yon nmy be induced to fm-Ehcr ventiLiCe to important 
a iobjetrt. 

Amongst your itferencet 10 omhorlnei for the tacrificie at ^be Td* I 
don't see Sale. In bis dacourie on the Koran, and with icferetioe to tfm 
ftacrifice^ he oys^ “TIkm viclima must be either ahec|v goats^ klne or 
cjimtiJft - if cither of the two fonner kindi^ and females if of eiihef 

oFthe bntn-;"* 

During toy service m India, I never beard of ihe sacnfice of a cow ii 
ilwf Bakr Yd; perhaps ibh to owing to my empbyment iFoItlksI 
deptfttwmi), Jn the Stato of Gwaimr, Indore, Bhopal and iteywar, Ai 
Bhopa! a camel tued to be «ajnifitedr 

After the Mutiny, of course it was oecea^nj that cmr Boldlent thould 
hare beei' though the killing of cows waa a subject that gteailjr aHectcd 
the Chiefs and every precaution had to be nken to avoid gtvmB oifence; 
after otrr occupation of Gwilior in iS^SScindia b^ged that cowa mighi be 
tpoietL and ofliaed to ptovidw goata and sheqk "'J'hli Wftf done until hia 
fi^otirces broke down and then there was aequitsetuce on hia pan, 

Tlierc used to bo frequent ilbttirbnnM emtaed by ihe pn^ssn^c throngli 
Gsialior terriiory of Commissariat Cattle j thc« I itivaTtably enquiied into 
and found tha* m huht C 4 i« ihe CHwnroisaariAr agent* were in the wrong,' 
catifc belonging to vllkgert joined the herd hot were ih>i dritim back 
until the vilLngers demanded Tostornlion. 

‘n>e ^'^Kuka^ rebellinu of thyiz was a note of waming of the danger 
to tmr bold cm the Sikh imtbi^ and sutdj wc CJinfwl adbnf to give it 
offence by the contfouanec oi a practiee that i* held in abhoitience. 

1 luiv« always considered that the sinughtfiT of oxm would not create 
the lame Indignation is that caused by klliing the cow; during the Mutiny 
I procuird heof lot the Eun>|^titt* ul Mhow by a simple uoduc^imi that 
buOocks were ret|uuied for Ooverninenr purposes and that full price would 
he paid for the same, 

Amxhef point in the que^ion is the fitci that oow-beef fonna the ftapfo 
food of die BrUlab mlditrr; if Teturra «tne called for from the Commiiaaeiat 
showii^ the numbers^ male anii fomaJe, I think cl would be found that the 
m waa a niia avk l 

Thk tHAimcnL ii iBMiv by em Ui’c inthoriiy'Df dt 

whidits baatd ima " mUc" tiailHSffL,^^Eii, 
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Wbh regard Iq the action of die Nlahorntdan leadens in ihese disturb¬ 
ances the ditty of Covemiiicnt is dear^ An ifuiunyshoold he insuiriited as 
lo the procedure tbroughoui Indin in the mimcr cjf the sncrtfice ^ the date 
Her Most Gndoua Majestys pmclionaiioii in 185S, und Icgwlaiion 
passed Aocordingiv. 

A. W, H i-iDTCUlKfS)??* 

L»ie Resident at Ovalior- 

THE SYMUOL OF THE SACRED COM^ 

Dr. l^tner's arlide on the Fdigons ihit# in India has done very ^Tiloahlc 
; shewingt dearly and cofidusively* ihni the wedRte of by 
Indian .MuasnSnuins is Jnsiifietl ndiher by the cxainj^lethf Mehumed nor 
by tlic israciice of ^tussalmAis in oihcr bads ^ so that, in abandoniiig this 
saerLter^ VO dangerotis to the peace of India the Itfnssalamiia iflrili only not 
in confonnlty vitli the purer rraditiojia ot their tieliaiOEi and llie geneial 
pnirtke in Muhammadan countries. 

ti otdy nmaini to ihcfTi fmm the fSanifcrit Scripturea, the teal meariiiig 
of ihe Sacred Cow; and the cattse of the Hindus' fanatical deirotidii ta 
this fyuiboL 

The cutHEc of Teiigitm* faiMticUm ii^ almo^ invariably* the cryTitaJlIsalkm 
of fciih into dogma, llie first leTerrmt intttllion of religion, the firrt 
gleam of trutfi from the unseen wurldt are embodied iii fynihols, because 
they are iiteicpiessihle ro comniofi speech, M the mligiori glows atder* 
as the ongino! intniiiont more dim, ihe deep venmEion aitached itt 
Htfft iQ initha is initisfemd to their symbol^ thek gannenis, 

Tbe iniiiilioinable weUi ot rdtgioits awe and devotion spring op mound 
the aymboU, and dMht thL-io with the revcfencie which pro[ier1y hetonged 
to the truths, ITieit a further stage is rtsched The tymbols find their 
t^prewon in outward uiigible objects; md to theai* ciienHd objccls, In 
the bi$| ftflge of tchglous dsv^lapfwth the devoikin and odomrion of the 
DiAiAes U otuchml 

This iktelQpfnent, cet decay, of religion ts Bluitrateil fay the symbol 
□f the Sacred Cow. Them waa Ant] ro ihe Yedos and D[i 3 ntihAd% the 
niTwentc spiritual intoiticm qf the divTiie pow^ of the ‘Onirecft, and the 
divme powtrv of the wii 1'he active and passive eneigufs of the ndginM 
fomuujve Fowof were Te^iresented by symbols^ The identity of this 
orjjpmil Tmtct with (be inmost spirit of tttmi was intoitUiaalij pcEceived. 

Thus we hive. In one ITpantshad rirat-hcKrti tif bfcwding Spirii, 

bom beletie the wutei^ Handing hid in secret, uiaiie manifest through the 
elenreuia.'^ (Bmluiid the Ercilifef.(—^‘And the great Mothet tif divitiity^ 
botn of Life, Handing Hid in smet. made ifarotigb ihe cJenMDTS* 

fVich, the IbitiMittve word or ' m the wtne at the SeE" 

In the Vedu the futtnailre Wor^ the Logosi is aymboliscd m the 
^ Mdodiocia ffitno vbqfu the richet of ihc worldst and the &tute- 
□utce of «aub wete milkcil. The Wotih the Logor, » agoiii the Coddest 
fStet of witfiom and inapnatkitv moiher of the Vedoa^ wsacher 
pi inanhind. 

Ai iget paa^dp and the imuitian of India grew dim# the trreteul 
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Cftrfvspi>n(itiU€, tk> 

^damtion pld to KrAhtii^ tht Eroirert wni tnhslen^ Rnl by AntbropD' 
morphsm to the feprestnted ^tid, then by idolairy,—the worthip nf 
“ eidolon " or. qrmbol—lo the atcned lingam, the ty|w of gencritkin snii 
evoloriont And the leverencc paid to V5tb, the divine Wordi wa» inns- 
fctitd first to the Goddess Wisdooi. under such niunes «s SaviltI and 
fiarftsvail, and then, to the symbol of the Sacnd Cow, the living giver of 
susteiBince sad mother of wealth. 

The reverent adoration uf BrobtnA the Evolver,—the necessary tend¬ 
ency to dcvcloiiincftt,"—and of VJoh, the Word,—"the power within that 
tnalcea for righteousness,* — was the behest exptession of phllorophtc 
imuition of ** the wjsdotn of the dirine.’ 

The worship of the g'ld flrahniil and the goddtiss VAch, n’as ihe second 
ttep^—formal religion. 

The reverenM paid to ihdr symbols, or " ddola," the ItngM and the 
iiacred Cow, is the fiiaoticism which, as the last nfimive frsjjn the pure 
intbbion of cremendoca iruihsi forms the religion of the tnutsrt of 
Hindus. 

As a deepfy teverenlial and devotiotud people, the Hindus, who here 
little love for the present life, and littk of this world's goods to tic them to 
il, have galhered around these lymljols ^nd otliers of like meaning, all 
the wealth of their leligtous nauwes, all the passionate fiuisiicistn of a 
people whose thoughts are in the tmseen world- 

This, then, b thi: senttmcRt, »0 pure and lofty in Us inccptlcnt, so lull of 
derotiem and sclf-foTgetfnlneSji even in il# last and darheat phnae, which 
has led to the passionate oulhuBts of faaaltcum in the leUgioui riots 

ofioefar. ^ 

CtUKi.es JoHKSltvs (B.CS. fi«.); M.R*A.S.| 


THE BOMB-AV RIOTS AND THE CpUZERATI SfMlALI.Er) 
"SEDITIOUS BAMPHLET." 

Some nf the tmtiAUlluns of an allied sedttiotu pamphlet In Giuenli 
m so glaringly false tiiM one rannot hut regard tJtem as deltbenie. 
ftlrether any eiptias'mna rn it are "sedUioos- or not is not within nay 
sphere to decide; beejmae, « Bentlmm says, such laws as relate to 
treason or sedltinn am enacted to create offences. 

The author hiu indeed heefi guilty of telling the truth. The Cow is 
revered and loved by us Hindus as a mother. How, than, am wc bair 
lo gee ter drived away, mutilated and murdered, tnmeiinjc# in a most 
birharous and ostentations mannefi taore especially, on our iat;red days 
and near our lacred places? Bui these Bomhay riots had another imme¬ 
diate cause. It wsiK as admitted by the hfahoRtedons rhemKlvei, because 
they flisl the Hindocs, It was the inability eff the police to C0|ic 

wtUi Maliunicdiu f armirdam that diove the docile Mindooe into resisunce, 
in Klf-defence when they aa* no othei means of protecting their propony, 
honour, and Uvea. ’Whoever, thereforci wbeihct Hindixia or the Policy 
tooh a pul in putting dawn ridteis. deserm ptalK. and tiie author of the 
pamphlet accordingly pniws both, a# those hut for whtjsc dlott#, the 
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Hmdoci cvtuiiuinrty^ timid jit it K 'wodd hAVC been imnihilRie^l by ibc 
infurtairtl MosiUmflui ^qpposi^ the b«c<sinipg aII kadicalt wid 

^TCivini; tnt^ EkfcbtUstA anH .^fiaxcbints^ were tci Lmtisjfct ifidt bottler in 
Pittiiantqnf IP tbfe lirecta^ plundc^iflg Md tilling CaDWtauirca* would the 
hiUt qnklly id dtiwp lUte f* many pf old wiUiOut defending llLcni* 
sdra, thm impeity and wira? 

The police had been ptcvimialy wamett of i. lerifiiM adVnr In con* 
flcqiacnce* they ^rtns acitmlJy pfcsentp though nat in luffhrhdit ttitrnber^ when 
an nmaeimlly iar^e muliliode pf MahijmedanSi mitobmpg 5 fw 6 thousand, 
aad airnedi in many with tikk^ hud i^aihettid^ on the eveniful lUy^ 
for prayer m ihe Jiisna Mtijid- 

TTiey tmd b«n infuTiiited by “ tnftammatory aazountfi from their cro^ 
ruEigiDtij&t^ ill rrabtxas Faian*" where ih« Musalman pracecsiontats hnd 
desecrated a ilitidoo temple nud hiUed ns priests. 

Tbe priuirrri tnailedmin^ iht Bombay riota were punisheil it Itas been 
ttidp widioui my paitinlity IP their fespeclive feli|pEHi». 

Rut it h proved by the ataUititt dl the pimislimrniB thai the pefetntage 
of the Hindopli actniscdj that wirrc fined er impridioned tt grewter tbnJi that 
of the yahoffierlini- Now these itaiUtki fevral a tigni^ant fc;*, namely, 
that thnsMT chari^ with iqiirdur are i^'dniiivtLy Hindota; f^ipBgA wma^si 

fruirmt iho miijcfity wtne Hindotr^y Cln the other hind, no Mahomc- 
dan ifl irhjiTgcd with Tiiordufr. 'Vhc cdiior of a Onacratt paper accordingly 
tiot liisoftiiimtSy ashi whether the nnrrdOT Pf Hindoo* were rammitted by 
the Kmdooa ibefPaeH-cs or hy Farsew or OirLSsian^ us no ^tahomeikn 
et implicited In them ? 

Though ihE riot wai commenced by ihc Mahomedan*^ xhough ihc 
Mahrmtfidans weie ihr flr^ toemniTiit robbery* though 1 he MuhnmedPM 30 
unrngtdtlie Hindoos ^ to tnahe them fight yet die Government layi all 
the tilume u|Kin the HhicItKA and tbdr leading 

The ntuLterid fvr riois oian in ihe duiKaIsfscuun of tht people^ owing xq 
pwtftyp V* the EngUs^H, aa a fule^ make net iecrtrt of their ci^itiEpipr for 
what they cnnddcr as a prejudke of the Hindoos, ^me MaliumiMkn^ urs 
enciKiragcd to kill tnwit la fuch a fnimiMT as to eK^jtente ihe tiindooOi 
The t^fiicers, howe^^r do not frodctTfitACid ibe Hindoo feelitig ia the manef, 
And they auibome kiUmg of cows an the Bakr 'Id feidviil in contravetirion 
of the long ctiabltihod cutiom of not doing so. The Mahofnedai? rrdets, 
pn the Otl^T hand, wm: inarc cajcfiil and used io ;}dss Btrict orders nof tit 
ofTettd Hindoo bentljEieat. 

Tt It legrettihla lhajt uader the BujjerkiTdvillzatiofi pt Ejigknia,. officers 
ihouEiJ not tiuily the itympalldes ind e^c^ itipposed prejudicift of the 
people cocDniUtcd to tJieir cbaige ai least as much as SLihomedim 
Chids cnntlder ibe fedtngi of their Hinduri lubjecti snil 

A SHUH MUHAMMADAN Vim. 

A coftfsptiadou lirius: In Feraia the name ot Eakfb^ld ii unldiown- 
The id bKmban, ui tarvifjee fefdraili is kept up tlamogliOUC tbr land, ami 
the Fenkas think that the tndiaii name ii derived from the aolmali sscri- 


C&rresp^ 7 uiiftt£t, NpicSt etc. 

liixd—a Tcry tmfitoppr appeliation,L A* for ihc they never tepl 

this fe^Uvtil till (he arrival r/f H.H* the Ago and, u you say, even noir 
meny .Vluliis do iwt obaerw Ll His J Jighness saeriBcei sheep DTI Ihol 
daji ihough in Persia esmeis arc offiirtd tip^ fiUT s^hvkil J hear 

ihAC In Hj/dembad^ rteccan* cows are Acmetimes sa^rifiectl, but thr oJTeiiii^ 
is gencrailjr a gnat, ticcpt where a per^d wMes In feed a great iiiiLny anil 
perhaps also mtluJ^e in a little * aside* of j Heeding agains t the Hindus^^ 

SII 3 All. 

J^AIRY SAVAGES IK TfBET% 

Under the ahoire headjpg ^lOitRltdiic writes in the October nuinhcr 
cd the J. page 4*3 p rejt^dng the opinion recorded bf Mr. 

RockhlU and other Tibetan travcikm rhat the Tibeuin belief in hatiy 
wild men of the tnonmains h only a supentUbui fiedou foiiiided on heiu^ 
A.^ Mr. ^loekiEcliiE for farther infufixiAijon on the subject^ 1 aend you 
ihk note of my own ctperlence. 

When 1 rialted the Iknhya iS.ion feet above the sea level And ont 
of the Highest [lassev jTOJn SikHLm loto ^fibett the Tibetani pointed out to 
me in the snow ihc Erachs of Ehesc “ hairy wihj meo who though reaifully 
^er^ceond strong yeE shun the Tibetans and lead mj^enoua Xhxs among 
the snows. The footpiicLts were of hunmn size, and lotersected the path 
And led away toward^ the peaks where so human haliuations extsted nr 
were pc»ll Ac. 

Of the few other Indhui officers who have crossed inla the ienitoiy of 
I'he Grand I Ama front the Silthim aide more than one hate also $eifn ihese 
maris anil been lold the same aiory- 
There h not tbe ^ighEest doubt however but that these footpnnu are 
merely Uuree of the great Ydlow oion-cating Bear, I have q,uc^on«d 
some hundreds of TiHeian^ about these ^ hairy wild men of the moun- 
taras and atrbotlgh Ihc men I inteiTOgated wcftr mostly grait travellers 
and therefafe ibt Likeliest to Have encountered such pmojitert none except 
one tw two voukt admit having ever seen them, aiul only believed in their 
existence from heatxay rc|MifU and tridilioniu llie one or two who 
alleged that they Hud seen tbem, on being cloicljr qostioticd confessed 
that Ihey had only seert ot fancied they had once seen away up m the dim 
distatitt atitongiL ibe siiowa an oHJect which might have been One of th^ 
myitenous wild men of Lhe Ibotprints- 
ThU myth indeed is very vuggestivn of the three bladt crows of the 
fahte I yet it has one advantage over some of tht other alleged ruythi 
lokted on TiHet a* for exampfe the Kwiifed ** Exolerijc: Juddhism " ; for 
the people dicmsclres know of the tnyth of Ehe hoiiy wild men aud 
beUerc in it. But no ouc who knows the absurd creduliLy of the Tibetans 
would be sutprued at ^ndiog that ibough the Tibetans are fairly act|uatntE*d 
with Lhc nppeanmee of benra—of a ^iSri/ttM^'r^t lscy jet believe I hat their 
humaunlUcdt footprints seen in auch utmnay places Ate those of fabuloui 
'wid men- The piacw Tibetan is evef|whcrc beset by the vexations 
and demant which tua rude fancy pictures in all hli utrrottndmgx And 
hU bcLief that these sttaj Ijcars ate hairy wild men of the mountains is 
:<EHr VOL- VII. o 
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(^QrreSp0H{i^U£t A' Ot£Sf f/f. 

itaMnablt iban the ttmrffitH Tibetan bclirf thnt While 

IJofW and White KlephpnK inhabit the fnoccessihle snowy peaLs of the 
Simnbtyss aail Ihe tnoun tains of CtDiral 'rihel, and, for-whose eamence 
eqiut evidence (t) is fottbeOTningw The white I jona have green loaDes and 
lOiir wtukally like beU*. 1 have often pimteS hut never disabused the 
owners of tbeie heHfifr by asknig diem on what food the white lioiB and 
dqvhanli and haity men irahsisted in their wlitudca among the cverlastini: 
imows nl elcvariom whenr snimsl Hfc ia scmccly poaiiWe. 

Thb Tibetan »nyth of baity wild men Menu to me 10 owe its otigb tu a 
luimUtlDOc confustun of honiOnjmii. The wdiiuiry Tihetan name for 
this greal bem- ts "ihT" (the female being cnlkd^^nMit, -which Is evideody 
the name intended by the " dre mon " of the Chinese atoiy ctuoted). And 
exactly the lamc word, only spelt with a jiteliwl k which i* tileiil and nut 
even aspinited, is the CTdinaty name for a gnome or mtitacioti*devii U ith 
besis ami toracious devils named alike, the creation ot a mixitite of the 
two aa « huiry savage deviU is very easy to a siipeiwtiliotis iicopk whose 
devils are generally anthTottomorphlc and who regard even thdr fellow 
CKattire* outside their owti ftilh as "foie^n 

1.. A 1Vjui»kij„ M4k 

t:HOt.KRA IN ANCTENT DflMA. 

With Trkteoce to Mr, Seareir* pper on “The Eaitf History of 
Cholcm'* to the October nninl>ef’ of the 443)> It is leniarkablc 

that because Cholera »s not espreskly Tuimed b the aecminls of aocieni 
Indian histmians and umveiicrs, modem medical writera j^tnetally avsitme 
^hji^ the diiiesfie did wjf exist in ancient India. Hot even nowadays ia ita 
home—tlie sO<al led "eiwicmic area of (.Titilim in l, 0 (wcr Uengai ii is 
loetely known as “the Vomitini: and I'urging* («//»w/Air): and if lo 
this title be added Cramps’' ydo cotild bare no better dednition of the 
tymiamru of thb disciae. Now, under this very title, t find it inehtiooed 
in so old Tibetan iramlalion of Indian Charaa probably Vedit vedges— 
the Tibetan itansbuhin of which, dadnp apparcnily to tiMOt the gth or 
dlh cenimy a,!*., » entitled <» “fhe Assembly of 

Soperinra'' ipriesnl hearts." and an English Irandatioo ol whidi I have 
iust made Utj the AnthmpologtciJ IniHitule, «s all the chanm ore based on 
Syinpathetic magic.* 

This panitmUr charm ts entitled " Ckarms fvr thf diuxtt ^ Vourttxo, 
PfROtsc, ASi* CftVMPs" and states, with the dung of a Wadk hoiae and 
black sulphur aitd toask-wacer write the munpgrum (?Z A—in Kagari 
charucteis of idwot Ihe fth eeniuty} and fold up In a piece of siake-skm 
and wear around neck or on an exposed pan ^ the breast inurtediatety 
next the iliin and ncvci niriDiiW ii." 

Ileie the horse seetni to represent the galloping oourse, the dung the 
purging, the btack colour the deadly character, notl the snakesjun the 
trtrolente ot the diKise. 

L. A IVatWIiLL, M.R. 

' ItSaoUflmi'l I» KiGgitm 
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Mr. R. CisTOient of !L>f.V Nigtr Com Prott^^torate. West Africa* 
writes to us rf^vdiog ihe Sliit^belet cSeploring that their ** defence in thiit 
couniry h wetiket even than that thdi apeart nnd naVed bodies aflbrd 
(hem m resisting thn inradera of their native land • and he in im 
parlinJ c^mmation of the whale qui^tbn in the ** Cause of Truth and 
Farr play'f , . . ^^Every s'ofce lifi^ up now in that cause mayyetaave 
m from still deeper shame—^inasmudi as, though Ldbengula'* power 
been de&tmyed and Tita coutitry scaired with the fire of Mu;ini guns* the 
(teatinent he himself is to reedve at our hemds in the limil leubntent mtisi 
be krgdy Idlumced by the opimons bow to be expressed on both iid» 
^^"hether gntAtcf wrong shall yet he done will test with How PnhlSc eptnion m 
EngiamI hi influcncttL To aid i| to a right decision isaglorrdus task. * . /* 

Wc hope (O puhliih in our nest ttiimber srt historical aketch of the 
rcbijuni between Ijobengula uni tl^e cepresentoiivea gf the Umish ootroTi 
in South Africa, from the pen of Mr. CiKment whose knowledge of ifie 
mb^c tfi cinly equalled by bii love of justice and fait pfay, 

&tr. Staligrain Vps^'i* the Secretary^ of liit Highness Mabarapt Gowdhjm 
Ijl}i» the Chief of the State Nalbdinra in Udaipur temtoryand fipiritiifll 
Head of tht: important and nutnemu^ Vaislmava corpmunily alt over Indiap 
Numbering some fifty millioniv has ^nt U 5 an account gf the itirine of 
Kuhdwara and of the VftiahTuiva rcUgionp which wc hope (o pubUsh in our 
next issue in connextnn with an zCf-Qunl of the rase which kai recently 
been decided nfi appeal in tavnr of hij Chief by the Ihivy CoobciL Mr, 
SaligRiO] ii a highH^c Btahmxn uui a good Engliih and Vemaculjir 
Scholir, lie has earned golden npiuiuRs wherever he went in th» 
country owing lo hb well bred and tinwuiiiing mannm and the ImelHgetn 
internal whicli he took in ihe institution* of the country. Hfs tail to the 
Hob^ of Pirlzantent oieated tutieh mneirdon* whllsi bic ability m assisting 
the emititsnt kiw|‘cr* who were txmdnctkg the CAse deserrefi every prm^, 
Hchasjma leH Bruuitu by the ""Ballarat" under arrnrigeraents witH [he 
P. & Comjjany, whkh will ensure the pmscrvntion i>f Carte Oft bomd : 
and it if |q be hoped that ihe succest of the mc^snm that have been 
adopted w?U cucoumge othea: high-caste men to Come lo fhta country wjtb- 
ou) fear of Koting what Indian respectahilily prkEs beyond ei^tfting. 

Aiwe arc goioi^ to the deckjon of the Govcmineni lef^arding 

l-ginda and Ibc h^sc Africa Company ^encroUy* already » unduly post¬ 
poned, k fitW pendingp though the Mhiiftty have been tecdvln^ and will 
atill mom rtceivtf the attcmiioti of M.Pi- and of the waicHful iAnt^Slavery 
Sodeiy, We *ba 1 h doobtlesss. hear nic»c regarding (be receni sEaiemcnt* 
of Sir E Cray regarding ifm Slave Trade and Slavery. Out teadetu inll 
obactve in the ibilDving abifraei* from the uMcial gf the 

aond N^ov. tS^^ that the husbicsaaf slave-mniiifig is ipparently IhjariiMog 
umter ihe Bntkh Ptucectomte* av vnggefted in Sir C Dilkc't enquiry 
tcgitiliiig ihe bcreasc of the Hlavv^ttatle in Zanfibnr iiiice tiue latter tsecamc 
a bmkh ProtcctoraiB: 

u A qpttuc d* ■ lAtiw jmd ibi wfci «r ilawri at rhv Mib tfid ef iIh jt 

*^*^*°j ^ (flmik si*™ UrPikU It™ IkUiiakaxl ky a wlii^ Wt rhea prxeeded 
THr sUyi* caioc f«Mi nmim iiisvriwete t^ilciiiiivti Th* 

^fartne m oci gtft i HiTirgv of year uul tkghi lagnlltl* luil fCtml 6 Dhamm ireetliK 
■rail ^ dam. 
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RliTTKWS AKD NOTICED 

I, //iittjvy it/ Jadia, dy If. G. JCfitut, C-fE.^ 2 voli. (Lasdoti: \\\ H, 
AUcn anil Co-r i® 9 j; Mr, Keew his utilize dcqi ftudy, wide 

^{letissbce and great knawledg? to produce a cu&|iiLniLivclj ihort hUlctrf 
of India iVr ihc uie 0/ studenti ind fx^ltq^esp" aa prcvioua works wene 
either too prolh itr too compendcOUA fot tkal purpcMU^; and we j^ve him 
only hU^lue in n|in^ that he givt^ m a very good biftOTf indeed^ as far 
fii tt goca. Hk iTe^mieni of the Ijritith petiod h all t\m can he rlesired, 
bat hii defect to our cnliiil^ conftUts ia bb having a)nipres$cd the 
previous Hindu and Muhamniadan peiioda into too fronll a cornpa^ Tlve 
ibfmer b inwted in 35 psges and the laitcr in 1^0; but though we quite 
Hgit^ with Mr. Keene that there b mdch of the myihical lathe former and 
mote of the unintctealing and uninapoitant in the lattar of theae period^ 
which need not tiurdcti the jugea of a htstoiy wntten lor itudentf, yei 
rventtf oocurred dunug those periods and warka were composed which 
have left their tiMtfk on India; and these, though they may not bayc aiuch 
interest for ihc genoval European leaderi am auU tuaiten of impoitance to 
ihe scliobr and the sludum. They zvquimt therefore;, due ruidce^ as 
initanocsi wc think that the 4 Unec at pp. jj and do not lot the 

impoTtanl conttweny ofi the Bamvat Eta* mn- the othei 4 lines at for 
the age of the Vedas. SevenS lEps in gnunmar, all ibe moie unticrabLe 
from Mr« Keene'i well-known correct style of witting, show sigiti of hasty 
producuort, and occat^fBilly a nibc»ke, dlght in itwlf yet BtUi a defects 
crops ufn Ochteriony*a fndiuniiec! naiae *^ Akhtar Ijony^ the star 
of Lony^ l>y the ^oiue pcocc&s which changes Afa^nam to and 

to 2lfukkAitft-J^ . it has no reference to the abundance of flour 
ancJ hotter in hli days. We nEvte with pleasure Mr. Keene's gctod ctsc of 
DuHerbis but rcceiiti|r mjLclc nccesaiblc (us Ap|H^ndia h]-;^hiifiii band 
holduig Att ^uttahk balnnos between, vaifeus actoo, and his free pen 
giviog biante whexe blame h due. When he has purged his hook, m wc 
have nodotiht he will in ibe ticil edition, of iu slight mddtnul defeda, 
bb bisioqf. amended by ihe aid of friendly ciitkbm, will roAect on htns 
ihe greatest credit as an authof who undertook and successfully aceom- 
plishcd A didkmlt and useful tnik. 

r. TTfcr Aaf^Bh^gra/Aj^ f/ a A/ Afixr Ettuyvnd. (C^cotta atu) 
London: ’Eliacker and 45. 6d.) We have met many a Spirt 

in India, tnit never ao outrageous a fl^ as Lhu one sketched in this well 
got up book. It II nm a poruait, but a caricatuie of tndxrui society^ while 
the style is uUra cytikal, satiric am! slangy. The Spin's adventures are 
ccnainly fivdy woft; and among Other mkehief, the gets oac ptw fdlov 
[o commit suidde for her. She relums Lionie, to settle in a prosy county 
town ^ hut the end of the book suggests ihsi she may nut remain a Spkt 
much longer: hj uinEe it be } 

3. lAi JW/ #/r. CAiAf (CHcSigo: IkKiohne lli.fine' 
berry and Co-; Lattdon; Kagan FauJ and Co*, The Fcarl of Alia 
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is Sum—*hf, wc can'l Cmt) onL Hr. Child's book is an extfcmely 
pleasant tun by oo means a deep icoannC of the cotintry and jieople. 
There art se^’ffJitl inaecutactei, thowuijs Uiat tlie auihor had not jiersonally 
suited Bomc of the ptanen hs describes and illustrates, ptobobly at aetond- 
hantt Hut, on the whole, the book is not only resdible but vety inter- 
esiLTig, especially in the auiUofr’s details of Court life. There is I he nsimJ 
STnoanC of Americiin '■‘bigh-talutin ” style anil tall lalk^ words ajeaotne- 
liniei tised without any deftnhe idea q 1 their tneaniag: the much- 

nijTiMd “ emblmon,” which htr. Child seems to cwuider enuiraiem to 
••shine”; to ” eomiscatc " in his hAntls bcoomes a very actire verb, His 
Siamese anultei, , some killhtS their tails and even by their toneb, are 
excellent: his Tuciorjs cry “Tokay *; and Xeoocratca •’finishes his labonni 
aT BombaySentences bite the foTlowing abound: "ThOtfEh the king 
does nut speak Elngltsh, he understands tl perfecHy, couJd do lo 
fluenlly !f Eie ao dcaired, but prefer* to express himself in his own tongue 
which is then ttitcrprelcd by one of ths pnnc» or the Court iaterprclef" 
(p, BS, j Apart from these peculiarities of style and diction (which may be. 
'perhaps, gmcefuL in AmetreatJ eyes) we may say that he has well used 
both eyes and ears dtinnjj five years in Siam j and lhal hii Iwik, which is 
also well iilustraied, eoniains most entcrtainiog dcscri jit ions of the ccunliy 
and tta peculiarities, the Court and its ccremonifiis, the people and their 
Bajumeii 

4. TAi Earii if fdtat ttfitfaiiy i» tkt Far Eatt, At 

Jtufh Bdkins^D.D. (London : Tlia ttellgioM Tract Society. rSujj js-j 
Thw is a Uule book rottning VnL nix. of the Scries entitled " Bffath p/ 
BiAtiatt Krunflf^gt.*' fn it die learned auihof, whose deep atodica and 
long residence in the Bail hnve pirrifinlarly fitted him for die task, 
examines the dtreiopmetii of rellsiotu ideas in flalylonia, Petsta. and 
India, and. in mote detail, in China. The fact* sod suthoriiies be collects 
show cleoriy that the most ancictit leli^On known In all the t-ounuie* of 
Asia was s pure monotheism, which, in time, became overlsld with 
duaTtso). mythology and finally polytheism, This the auilmt tightly atlri- 
butei to Jin early lerelation made to man before the Deluge, retained down 
(o that catastrophe, and after it, nntvisrsally propagated with the gradiul 
tfWHd of the human race, tilt time, forjetfuiness, negfect and oorruptHW 
gtadually degraded ihti older relipon into the varions systemn against 
which revtlmiDin has been continually waging war, to our own times. 'ITie 
theory fi » old » it ia eoritel i but many of Dr. Ed kins* prooft are new, 
(ttikin^ and condurite. He brings to bear on hii contemion adivetaity 
and wealth of illustration most interesting lo study : and even those who 
do not accept his theory will peruse with plcuun; the ¥iriod descriptions 
and scute remarks of the enidite mithof, 

3. 77ir Cfif Ttsf^fiunf and ift Owfrwft, /aititt Ft/AttiwM, D.D. 
{London; A. and C, Black, tioj! W.) In ® cori'rtnient and well got 
Op little vobinic, fotmiHg one of the “ Guttd and Bidtt CtiUf Text Sifkf * 
' the learned Professor of Orienlal Lanipiages at the Glasgow UnEverrity 
gifqfs ■ very useful handbook for the geoeral reader, of whiidi the first part 
deab with the Old Totament as a whole and its Canon, while the second 
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and tugCT potltun treats in detail of cash book. Here the author givea^ 
briefljr yti fulljr^ thehlgtf>ry» tompo^Qn md dinraiiiemLics of escH bockict 
Indic^tei th^ lesulu 4nd of eood^m and sJbow^ the 

l>r«sefii pcHiuim of believers anil imbeUcvm legardidg the Autben- 
Uclty and authofuliEii of the Old Tcataoient While dilFenog from his 
Ideas and conduuoTti on aevefa] {Joima of the tiuoteroas riutsstians ifebich 
lie treats, we feeoftimend hb wort w a gocal tcAt boofc fw the study of tbr 
Blblcp It b a distburt gain for the caEise of Chnstiatiily md liiblical study 
to bring nvllhb reach of all tnauy facts concerning the Holy Scriptotes- 
wiibh are Unltnown tojmost tradci? Of the Sacred Book. I 1 te iriore 
clcATiy lu ecbcfie nature and gradual tratiAfornmttoDs me bruaght hocnc to 
thpui, the l £55 danger will there be of that (kificuion of ihc mere book, 
which, by a natural recoil, has pushed so tuAny to unbelief by 
exaggeraung ibc fenpe^ mode and extern of iniplratiotv Plot Robeson's 
c^OjTt will, we doubt not, tend to tectUy in many minds ihc prejudices con¬ 
ceited, whether by cscessire credulity on tbq ooc side, or on the other, by 
exiiggcraicd mlssLaemcats of the results of the higher crittekm. 

0- tf/ Frtfh'k uf Cff/. £?. CS,/, 

(London, WV Hi Alkn and Co.« *^*^3 i r(k.) We wdeotne ihl* new 
edition of a ^work which iS nn eatablislied auihority for tbb partlcialiu' 
episode d Indian tiktury. Ort^naUy eimcntcd with great cam and EDoct- 
ness, the leareed author, in ihe present edition, has liad none but mere 
whaj corrcctkrJts to moke* He has added an appendix, giving the prools 
of his fijcfnicr conduston thjt tji Bourdormab did accept a ptirue betbe of 
Ks- 400,000 m addition to the ^vablic ransom o^ Ms, 1,400,000 for the 
rettdution of Madras. Col. ^lallesqrt^s ibortwgh knowledge of Tndiaa 
hittory. Ifu exhaostire researchei iuto origijul soareea, and hb Ekir and 
hoiioarabla treatment of galLant thotigb onfaftiinaic foes combizia wkh his 
dear and vlgcrmui style to tiiakq hb work wardiy ibc aUciUton of both the 
general reader and the spedd studeut, while the taminrk licbsiitidei of 
the contest between England and France in Inilki the varied cbanictcr 
and dm high ahtlilies of itic leaders on both wdw unite in girjng 10 wild, 
osaa and ckir history all the brilliancy and Interest of a novel 

7. TAf Sftff-/ (Mi/ tfi A/ /teArif 

(I,nndtm : Cusdi and i 2 o- ; 7a 6dL) This—the 2nd Voh of an 
etcdleni tuiblication—fully mainialni the high level rettqbed by the nrsi^ 
whkh wt fcvieiTcd in gut Jonuaiy litgj issue, ft deal^ in its bnt 
S cbaptei^ with Egypt, the Kllc and the great African Lakesi^ froia 
Eiecodotui Bakern Tim Editor hokla a very joat haUm -i* between the 
intending cbtfms of vanmj.s eaploren,—claktia even uuw not divested of 
the uruieendy bickering whidi arose n gcceratinn 3^. Chapleii lx—li 
^ denored to the great niiaioiuiy trareller, fJvings^ueT a^d are [artly 
from ihe pen of F- £, Harman. LltajA. aiL continues ihc story of Lmng- 
stone on the Zambwsi swiil The expedition of Mr. Sumky, hb 

rneetlng wiih lirit^stonc and ibe titters death are told in chap, xiiL by 
^ptn. Omeron, ItS. ^ and IH. Edkiu, in the hell ebapier gives SUntey^ 
jonreref ibnrag^ the I )jrk i .^ombienl. The whole w^rk b well ediierb ^tud 
beautifully lHuitTatcd aud got up by ihe |iubUihefv, and » in every 
tespect des^mng ef a place in ad gcogtapbical Ubranes: a ploanrc to rend. 
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A, Adi'tnivei tn Maikonala^dt bj An’ A'Wwi. 

to Tt^ of ita kind tliai liflre s«n for a long "Viile, delitU ihc bu^ 
wiHjefwting of l*o ladies lo do nureiog *otk in the ftiuoded 

Mashonaktid Aflglican Mitiicm, ihrit plucky and i«rte«enng 
tWT for a ycai*. and tbuir oap«1enc« of in«.. 

|»BSts and pl«*i. The styk is as easy and fatuihar as »t •* 

conecL auch depth »^as noi lo l« ^ 

txT %hc tounlry hikI its prospects; but UifJ ladi« giT^ * sp tn 

the diiiicuUite! of uawl and hk >a * P*^ ^ w J 

l»mively easy Their coutste.^eli pncdcaJJy 10 shift fiw Ihcmseivcs by 
the sudden departum arwi cottUnuud ahaence of their cropl^r. Bis op 
Kniuht Brttce.—ia above ail ptatse. as are their good-naluied ‘****'^^ 
lion 10 make ihe be« of every occwnenM and ihelr pcr^cring aucoUCW 
to Ibcif vrwk. *rhe state ot European society ai^ the mloic of t^ 
Mwhooas an: both wett drawn j aBiJ ihcte is plenty of both adv^tn^ and 
mddeat. gave. s»y ludicrous, lo make ihe of great mter^ ^ 
the pneal teuikr, »*hcii they left AOica, as Ute as July iSp3, llie 

mission WHS stUl no wh^. j-jb nr v r* v 

>,. Ti^ Umbtd oW Aj'OWtfSnu'. */ David J. Ranhn, F.H.G,^ 

ikdiabuah and 1 -oitdon: black wood and Sons; ■ ’’ 

pleasant ind Uvdy book the author conveyi a great deJ of infotmaiton 
tCMrding Zandbesb, its psSl. present, and hiture. U is a narrative 

iSIoii^f travel aiul ciplofatiom earned on w 

vears and the wose of htimour mtb which it abounds laakea It pleasa^ 
lo teak Jr is hardly a coanected wort. From the Sh^ « i«iss to 
/^besi, thence to Mombasa einl Morambiquei and back a^n »o 
/ainb«i. Evvtiytblng is well tr«*«:d t but nothing ^exhausted, and \m 
little Is concluded. The author’sxhkf aim 

nse and devdopment of lha greal water-way, which, With a few bie^ 
extends ftom the months of the Zamboi and Shirf. ihiougb Ukes 

ami Victoria Kyan.a. and by Um Ndc, to Aleaandrm.^ 
rhoithe great work await mg the numerous ,\fii^ coinpnws m the 
luluVnndrgixc an iJ« of the capabilities of Central .Urica. both fo 
Oriflniflaifin «id m^cLiliUFil and ramemlogiol fk^s^topriiema ;-^n ^ 

I n.author b sanguine on aU the« points: faut he «er.« 
dirtVcuUies Df African rivers f« navisaiion {such Os «taiac^ nptdi. etc.), 

snd theioextingmshabk 

»id companies. The book de«rv« fr*™ c<mtxtu«i 

in the opening out of CeniiaJ Africa atid iia trade. _ , 

ift. bjf m»/^r (f «Wrn Cfiw/AaiJ/ii* /t*dta,bj> i 

(UmSn: H. I ruwtt, tS^ii 7^)- Tim is a ^idy tech™^ 
work, suimlUe fur lawyers and jodtoal oflScan in Iti^ tr heals of the 
cam and dreomstances in which the previous ilectuoti of a court do« « 
^^1 bar another or a further smt; and ,be author, with much^tl. 
ehntlnrt of cam in point and by sotmd rersoamg thtsena,shows the aeiu 
of law and prooeduie in ttiis malter. 
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xi^ Mtdfm Artkii^iturt, A# fsAtmr^ (Rombnf: Eduemmn 

So^kif^ 1S91; Hi- tsh nupottsutt archittctur^ irotise, 

b smalt Folb^ b the work of 1^ Tcekanutj of tho RaJpiiJUiJia-Halwa 
Hailny Of[irjc. After a dis^^uion on (He mrrits of ihc Srietice 

of ATcbi^^ctu^c^ in whkh ira opeetiily tiofp (he ai^xnefits uifod to ^hour 
bow XI itiftueocci, AxiU and dcvelopcs other arts, ntboy of whxcb would 
fleem %i ilrat tighi 10 have little amnemon with it, Tcekttrani tieals 
of the tctinlremenl; of architeetunil scTeivcCf ind gives lirraoical 

in«Tuction^ regarding b* Me Has neit a letter^presi ctesenpdoD of 3a foil- 
sized plates—apedtnens of Indian ArchUeaiure, Hindu snd MuHamiuaditi. 
These pistes^ forming the bettor half of the are CKcdlcni to design 
and exeeotiott Some ire tepnoduclions of well known forms of coiQ' 
poialirciy ancient art, as tlse Tninarets of the Tij, and the eomcr lower of 
the L>elbJ Jama Musjuj : others are of tct^ent date, like tlic bcaiitifiil UJwaf 
Railway Sutuin: all ore good spedtnetu of th^ir kind, elegant, gtA£tSu\ 
and tfutJesticL AH who have lived in India vill be dcli«hted to see again 
tbw beiutiftil specimens of nitke ntt^ md thene who hiire not tnveiled 
in India wilt bo charmed with hiving thdi rcjiresentilbn in Itrtsir r!raW' 
mg. The author imisl permit m to correct a slip at pt 1^. He says In 
fact irchwork of my kind Is not found in India before the Hlahomedaxi 
Epoch*" fiencTal Cunninghain has shawn in hit Mihabodhi" {Allen 
and Co,) that ihh very frequently made as^mon h not correct. He dh- 
cosered 3 resJ jirch in dial great temple^ long nntertor in date to the 
Mu haul madia conquest In India. I.ala Teekarain^E book can be pto- 
coTcd in Kfiglmd ai tlw Orictitnl Uni^cfsiiy IftfiiiUiie, tVokiiig. 

13 . CowJv^^jvKvo//^ iy fjmtjf/r (London : 

T- Fisher Unwin ^ ; 51,) forms the btea (JS^H) tal of tbc 

fAt SerieL Is h written with 1 full coirmiand of the iubjkn» gives 

M good gesrenl view of the Hiiiory of AustralU* md (we cm give no 
beller jmbcl b wonhy of a pHte^ b tbb Ktffea. Tht eiilier hl^ty of 
Sulncy b gim with full detail. At pfn tjt r/j^. a very cb^ panlldls 
given to the tale ftnanda] rruk—the freoi artificiiil rnllitioii uf (he rbirtief 
being foltowed by the great imish of 1S40. It h to be Hoped thai (be 
nc.t( half eentury will not renew thla iwke tried c^pmmcnL At p. t^S a 
glimmer of Ausdnaliai] Fedumdofit a^ to THiiiTs* appears oa early aa 1848, 
only to fiuje away into nothing. Tire other colonies of the group ozo also 
fcrlf wed treated, though they do not reedto quire the .attcJitiDn Ibey mfirii- 
Ai pp- 192 m grot d«l of needless pity U bestowed on Western 

Amtrelia; and the atuKot hardly aeeint conscious of ihe facr itut ibb is 
the only Aufitralian Cnkwiy (excluding Maw /talanifl lhal succassfiilly 
wcaihered the late ftnancial tlorm ind can boast of a »urplii> instead of a 
chftmic defidt New Zialand b included tn the ** Aostraliiwi Comnton- 
weallH, ^ tboogb she penistcmly refase^ to Khvo aTiyrhmg to do wtih 
Fedefaiion wiili ibe other colonics j but although die ia doubtless pmdent 
in this d^crmitraiioDp ftill the book would iiwUy have been complete 
withiiui New Zealiod, The hlifory^ of each colony » btooghl down to the 
3 ^^ P (he lait chapriiT dctaili the Fedention movement from iis 
first proposal by Earl tirey in 184^ to ijie pre^nt, when Ui rcaiLultioa ii 
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jttsi ai faiflET at tvrr. Tht book will be found most tBsfbl foT ffififtmice, 

ihoMnb H fails W sapi'ly e'f«y . 

,3, E^t AfHa /i^ fy I- (I^ndon. 

CJhanmsr imd HalV 16^5 i 6s.) IJtc evenw irt Uganda have dn,«. to 
much fttiemior to the Briliah Ea« ^ftia Cd that its assuimnT «cre»^ 
docs iioblie service in meeting the tletuind Csf reliable inftinnttiton legard* 
in? its doings by compiling this book which we rtc^tneed to 
With Access to authcnik doconwrnls, and writing with the know e ge c • 
minded bv his office, Mr. McDennult tells the History of ibe Ibea 
reimitely. cl«ily and pkatandy. It goes without saying thai h*- 
hbidv a brief for the Compny; yec he hy no nxsns 
made, the resutii ohiuined and the obstactes overetme. llJc 
iiwlcot ofioccflSrtive Hritiih govemmenis and the nuwotthy ir<M*nci« that 
h« led (0 the pwem stale of aflaira, are idainly lold-^ pitiable tate. 
Lord SalbbiiTVS action towards the company « no model m sialesc^, 
and tJitri Rosebery ha> t»«n no belter than bts piedeceasior. The 
Foreign Office atnturie towards the Ibea Company is but one more lameet- 
able itiilntieeor the fact ihai no min'istiy dare go loiJie of Commons 

for tnoflcy for even the oridcni advantage of ihe Ilnt^ Empire ahiwd j 
and ihauhe eiigcnejcs of party strife prevent equally the dcTcbpment and 
dlnreof ihTltnpIre and the slTemmu* ephnldit,* of it* inreiesU and 
bonoure. Many moo6 a« given tri this fact; bm though ihia P^rt 

all who Je«>« » * f““ ‘>1’“’“" "**' iTiSaaL TnalTpiooft 

they stand, and bow the Ooranmeni have treated ^ 

«e furnished of political intripiing on the part of the French mi*towrt« 

in Ugaiidr. and o^he importation of arms by * 11 

petbap have been given of this unha,ipy mjer-Chrert™ war. 

^att other bddeou treated with regirttahk brevity; but Mr. Mcltei^tl * 
boob pravldea » voit store of in/ormatmn rcgsrtlmg the Company. il* 

re vf«b 

ju A / D lyOrt^s HsH. (Ijcmd^iti' W. Alilcn nn . 

iSo^i ’ 7 S. fid.) 1'his rather pretendous title, which would need a sm^l 
Euii;io^^to do a justioc' ■« not borne on. by 1 be contents of ^ 
Portuguese fJisttlveries we are giv^n but the most me^ 
^Kh Depcodencics we get barely a gl™P«: ^ Afnca" 

. ^ a\\ Iiutead we onealkd for chiptm tm t^MS 

Sv‘of the Ron™ supremacy, and 

Nor can wc »y much for the Author's oomp««icy for lh,s 
lit llStor, is « far astray that he make. Usyola u4) - 
L haniJof Aqua Vim' (»V), though 

LwoJa died. On Indian Ethnology he quotes Thorntons antwimited 
Seuem and ihieon'a Geography of India (iftfiS). tnpretaely uoconsauos 
fever wotlu, even of Hunter^* Imperial Giretleex. Jk, in quoung Mar« 

Polo, he «k« Wiighl's edition of iSsJ- «>d ^m* ® 

r*vl Vdfe Several *ltP* Tortugueiie, hreneh, bpanidt and e 


;\VwjL 


Ihc Goipci pn^Achin! L<i them ' b ik&i kvai. a ^mLirtTor iti tK^ PcitlUigUfse 
Lo ifiodatc triih r'mnahi. Aidimi [^nCi^taiiis ut the uiita Anti Ruman 
pcraiuii'krm will lintH^Lr- iVOriNiy^* bouk an exudlenl tmcl irdl icored 
iracnal o( dinar liiui afcLiuiina p^trut tlie Foftifjpiw ns a [icnple and 
Caihnlkity «» a rcl%loa. Ihc amotmt of iindetliiiiiiK of lal^bt be 

eniried bf nuini ^ yuttfi|j raiu £p^ah trnoi fcbouh— 

15- Trmit m indim <1 jrmrr Af TMmtu 

(f^don, Cifgc>odT McUvaini! and Cn. ; tb«,) llib suw4 vdumr 

dcKTi'ci a bnj^e# nvicT than the pesuiteon onr tpnee slluvik A hundred 
SftiTf arc only a iboit lime m Lhe Ike o( a mkm ; hut tbr Uit cenuir>^ ha* 
witnracd irt ImIJi, vhkh tender ihu lioofc of andetit ttaTeLi lUi 

inltfeiliti); in all pud p> new i<j rcaden, Pi would be a irork 1;^ Rome 
UtMj dbcqvEied ceranlr^, if any yn temamed atilfiiDTiL The authurs 
Inujl rtd ihe ri|w is a thmg t>f the paK^ ns is the ludU kn tihith he 

limvclkd, fryni CoJcuUP to Ddbt, and hack through pan gil l^udhK The 
bliEid 5hah Alum filled the Mogul throne » Madhoji Sciitdhk, in the 
fifulth of hi* jiowrr, wai yet liiiabte to BupprcMCiUjiu uid Mcmnm tobbert : 
and iH ikiipie itiil leuded Pt AligartL ITie book takra up ibc |>ciiotl 
tfom Warren Hajting] to I/>rd VVeiieslcf ; pad k it btou^t doim yet Inter 
hf IOC imfu on a vbn to the tU^ RepubJIe of the Wrsi and its great 
Prcudtnt Wmhingtdn- The fmitc thru linwly tiairerscii in India bi 1 
fwJiiujiiiiini. wIktc DOW tocotbotives ihriqk pimi irinnqi] times a —'the 

dtiei vij^ted,—the Giatid .Slogul^AfrM^-^Fjtebpur Siktt,—lidhl me all 
grsjitiicaf^y iod corfertSf di^criUctl, as they weic ihen, wttb UMir.h^ of 
Indian Ufc. nuniicfs aiyi chonetef, now, Mkc many othef ibtnp b fndMi, 
chanicd, not for the belief, Tlirse dv^ripfumi (oecnsioivtUir ttiarml by 
lucb rakly remedied ermn ai Kumil miliar for !^oltub| whkb ate nnl due 
n> Twining himidl) are fiucbaiing la those who hate known the country 
and the Rcenes in biet timrv To the general render rhqr conrey a Urdy 
pKluie of the tndb of ihtae days* wuh iit numerotts lyrantSi ki want gf 
■ccBiiry for hfo and projiorty^ its conttnued rurbnlcpu^ and uoderiying alh 
the wy roitiimteilne^ If 001 xpsihy of ihc people. Hence these Notes 
Pnd Remrmscencct edited bj the TraitcJicf^i clwretifhini; will be read with 
pWorehy alL The >oliiJnc efowEi with a few detached papeix, among 
which we note one on lhe inevitable make, wiih m appatrmty sure core tnr 
itLakebite, ii .cheap u it u deekred 10 be e^cadooi, and a deKtiptke of 
a Seltre, at whurh the author was presenL 

16, /m ikr ijT^ rAr jD. CTmwii^, (LontLeso ; W, tl. 

Alien and fis.) itr Conamg b one of the managen of a lice 

iri Ihrima and depli Lftile wiih |Mkilics and tbe He dues 

t*UeT. He |i*e* in. u he ftofana tu dd, tluitehn of SumiO aaJ 
dnnetet; »iid ujuul iilutdn* ihcy we, tiue la pitufc, Wrtlicn in e fiw, 
jinwidj^ Hltc. (iiH uf imij ttuoiout, tfaeir RpfsdHte »i»tillj‘ the cwelest, 
DuntLi^ ind itUiodttn ui lo hh manner oE tmn^ vetio^ wn] 
llunktOj;. 8«<hI ami hii bad poijiri are ihtnen, tiui irflh * tneBdlj- 

feeling jod tndulgeii^ diwtiau ihu the auihw h^u hvod in louch wilh tlie 
race* auung «htMi ItU baa we cut. The cfiajittr on “ Soiwf compuboy 
aL^iiwntaiua' drak with the ontiqaito, lhe cw* and ibe TucJiioOi tn a 
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li^l and airy »tyW^ p(cttil| «hB»tini{ all she annopncsi oecwi&Md hy 
ClieM ve»W- d«jns» «< ''‘e at* gntfUJint tending f but (ht 

dJicoil* dimcribed «e genuine <tacuits—men who I'ad latea to pillage and 
tobb^' n» M> easy meani «f Urelibood.—‘titu Kutaieae wlditin canylry; 
uti an itregnlat warfiite and mihcalied iJiwuHa fot defending ihot country 
(Q iheif own simtdc ■way. Tbcw la ft«.a dull ptge in Mr, Cunung* hook, 
wnkfa we lecommemi lo nut tcadtta, a* * pliant mode of making the 
a4a|uiinUincc of a fine rountiy and of a peopk ulio ha^e a ehann of iheit 
own for ttinse who meet ihcin in a friendly wiy. 

jy, ChMtu Kvitrfummtah, kf fklJi Voik and 

Ijandon: C, I'- I’ottitoi'a Sots^ i« 4 )j \ ts. 0 <t> li a bomilully got np 
book, tilwtraled r«J« drawing? by aKitts* and ewiilainitig 45 

Chinese talesi strung togeiHeti. as on a ihraad, 00 a WWjf callld ihe Strayed 
An«w. Mw. Fklde i* mbtaken when Nht TelHi ui at the ouaet that ihae 
tnlp^ •* have not been tendered tnlo a European tongue." 'ITio Aif>igjwrf 
^rnntt si heanUfiilly told Jn Prof. Ikniglas' Oiineae Tala, pubtuhed ratly 
if, tSgj by M«srv Bliutkwood *rtd teviewed by ui in April; and wme of 
the minor tala are alto welt known. This tHJi«itlisiarnling, Miw Fielde 
gives ui a 1,-lwHint and readaldc volume, writum b a ewtret sjid flowing 

■tylc, and contamime *"•»« ** ^ ^ 

Ubbere in a nrorc fcvwmibUj light ihm her fcllow-c^trycaeo «c k«i»- 
toored to see ihein. and tO tinnovc sonie of iha prejudice wbEli now rcndai 
ibem loodiuiia in the Vmtrd Stata. dial swaat bwt are nnuk agsmst 
ibeir entering or raiding b that L^d of t!ie Fret — 

■S, CAuui itr IVtifiOvart, fy J!, S with wap*. (London; 

Chapman and Half, 189J ! anabia Only toj* 

atone, China ha« the mufoitone of lying between the •^drepiea tm tia 
jtid [he “foreign devili"’ on iu oorth, wesl and Hnillt. To her 
Sirtnhwrti, «ia Biitiih India, wiih which. Wkfly, China wn mJy baa no 
ooire of Huarrel hut i» on friendly ternw, wish ill ihat reff oiteresr rfn 
to develop iiuo a mnlnal alllantt. But on her Soirth Ewr tbs the 
loUeu Fresiehimm, alwan eager lo reire tioubk f<w adranang hia oro 
imrijorea ; awl atoOR alt Ua north ami weii, the rolooal power of Rusna 
hems iter in, while her imaliable hunger Hipiinuslly maUs her nibble out 
tli fft ftom Chinae retritory. ai she is trying now in do m the Pamsta Hy 
a cqinprthiHHivw hwtotkal «alctn«U of ihdf fsui acti, nur author show* 
that iheegnimoal enCK»rii«r.ttta of Rtwia and France arc the naulli of 
a definite and wilted polky on their ttd^ the two nuinsprinp of wbkh 
ore •cir.«g(unditKnmH and an nticn entnttj sgatiwt iht BriJidi Empire 
lo each QIC ibe biitfoy h brought down todalu: and one cjjnmr fail lo 
rcalire,ifi reading it. bit before long Engtaod (with IniUal and China 
muu lutitJ weethcf Jmd fight the two reailm powera,—ttuaH and 
Prance, iaonJe* tocruih once lor all the ereeuibo of their ilkcooeeated 
datgna and their unreaaomitg haired. This booh, wxellcnt in kyle, teme 
and niatrer, ilacma the aneoiioo of all who wre ituetoted b dte mam 
lenaiHx rd the BiUufi Emidre, and specially of the poiitkuna and offieiak 
who are ealted tu sake an aelhie (urt in its preernment 
SIS ftrtws /oiwrs wisf /IfisfA Jb' OafU MaeltitrAif, wdA 
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(Ltind^a i Paul and Ca iScj31 js,] ^Vilb a weatih of isTudiLicm, 

oar leanirdl folt-iofisl dcrtnon&trjitcs ihM thtse wwc all Oat: aiid The asroe 
[) 6 U|iki upilo^ diiTcrart fiarn«*—a Sfliall^i^wit cafifi difclliR^ itid Btoa^ 
uaJng ia«(—which^ seen tKrongh tlic luuu: of tradiliiSfi, became the fertih!^ 
Picti who FooghE Iht RCHn^% and ihc dear liltSc elites ojuJ Limes whose 
ejiiEeDce was la u\ 15* ab aftkle of fatih^ In ihe days of otu youdk- Mr, 
MacRitdiic imh ihe aid of miinerotis pkles jwovts ncH only the iiciual 
existence of many of tht untler^oiind bcc-hivc abaped dwellings of ibese 
aoriEnl dwarfs, some of ihem so tectnlly OCCUt^i^^* ® ** 

ahve wtw wm bom in one of themn Sir. Ma^Ritchie"* pri> 0 & ai^ no c<hi- 
cEusuWf that: we ninit reluclantly bid good-bye tO ihc hope wc had sdll 
sleaUliily cherished, of tom^ day seiuog 1 LEprachaun, with hw little red 
cap and retl-lteded bHo«, and compel Ihns htm w make gver lo us hia 
■^cfocjt nf goldaft Lht price nf his liberty T Than docs ouf uiiliurrlm 
age reduce to diiJl reality a aq.ee splendid and bceiiilifuL nctiofi^ which has 
quite an iitifimihahle literature of lEx ovra 

20, jvntcr H^id MtmH it/ fadiJir -P. Sdaditrstta. 

il^qdon ; \\\ H iViteii and Co, >893 ; tsiu) nils—tli«s 5ih i^irion of a 
work at chantting tu read is it 9 tusEtuctivc—^will be wcicoined eriually by 
lovers of sport, and of Nattiml Hiitot), ."riiotigH he met witli and thot 
many other kiodj of wild Beasts, the hiAk of the volume, well writttrr, 
well illuximied, and genemlly wdl got up* deals chief!/ wnb the elephanti 
ihc tiger, the bison, the leop^rdi and the bear, Mf, Sanderson* with 
cxceptfonal powers of observ^dnn* culiivorcd friendly inlcrcourae with the 
icmiixes ; and be was cofitequently able to mitixe la Iht mmon the singutariy 
LiYoutable oppajliiiaiiii5S enjoyed hy him it iZiirector of F^kphnat-captiiring 
oijeiaiioirt iti 5 ly»te^ and Cbiltagotis. The restik is n book which lo 
gnphk iJetAtls erf ^sartlng advcntiirei fax surpassing the common, adds a 
COTTcet natunl ItUtory of the atiSmalu dwefly dealt with, and partLculiuly 
the ElephonL Ffoai th» real king of bcasttr Mr. Sanderson cafefulJy 
Tcmores every exaggeration made both for or igatnE!. him. whicb had been 
repeated^ without any good fotindatioot hy ofte writer afici atiolhaf; he 
Hit^cuica for biblcs a description of dephatitirte ariatmny, ssxe^ habits, 
and irhamctcr whieh may be sard to suiii up all that we know forcertitn 
ahoiiE the nuimah and nwly oil ihju one CJm wbh to know. We should 
have wiihed lo ice ibk editton brougbr np to dare; It is ^ picer decidedly 
to fiml ip. 6) the census of 1S71 quoted ^ the /eir/* and the Maharaja of 
Mysote «d1l ipokeo. of as a minor. Dot the bonk itself ts more fkscinatjug 
thin i romoikcc ; and we have read it, no* the third limc^ wilii as great n 
Jest when we revelled over the perujtil of the 6 m oditiofL— 

iiv Tj 5 w 4/ ffJi -rf/rivrit Citif/ ^ wifA a 

fitv/ 4 Ui (fjondon! Faui and Co^ 1893; m-) b a 

desultofy ihon life of Khanu, to which he ia held Up at a model Cbristhm 
Chielg with inline dirreils edkered from varienzs publicalinns by one who 
kivowa thllc of him personally ; and it is iircc^kd tiy a vety useless preface 
by iAOthcT who knenn a* little aa, peilinpi even less than the Biogrnpbcr 
of Kbama. It h wriuen endontlj in. the interest of the Anglian 
regarding whkh weiDcommciidfar pemal the book fiorticed inooi 
and Jfidiaft Sfpagt tig. 
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*2, fgpj. J-ai/notiblc wliiitins of ii^aU 

York :V, Wante a^ Ok J of <itiotiiiiot«. 

print. cilcndii^OTCT ’SoLL ancient anti modem authors oi all 
mottoes, proverbs ^alnhaheticftl order: and 8)1 mote Ffies toim an 

BMioj»IitM*t *”*"8f*t'» u,i,,r inaIf and whit niay nw find* 

bdn. otnifijcnu. !■ » ">'» L!,. „.r,ta to and 

„U„ in >r‘- 

a^iiiiil ihb mmk, tKsii by saymfi iiiin® (liie inwa magHfl fni) ^ 

.ton.- iV. .« . ‘''f* ”^,^„,.,„n,di»n. »n «« Ptoi”l, 

woidi While Ibc names of auft 0 « are ^ 

' ii «r.nS.-to .tone* to ,;.na.in» i* ton". » 

l„w yel stem i» t 

23, *^«'*^ *' a Blue Hook on this inter- 

and Si«ttiswuode; t% 3 j atalistics, luts sp«»] coto- 

esliog subject. ni« fMW ■ , . j^d meniions itmt fitrthe* 

mctite on the Cutininghun have furnished addiliniwi 

mvestiptions on cio ™ ,^. ‘ remark* on leprosy arc fe«et and 

proof against the Koch mass of infomation 

™ •* ”’’ 

n«h«is.topf».»in8«^“P^^”j;,‘',';"i^^ *, .innw* 

i: :• 

JI. -d-nidc V „ tditolini-'k' inomoew'-"— 

(mm to Jid rmnnk «“““J“ “ iheConnUT. =• to inintomn"- 

5. ,h* n«inn.I <*7'“ * X „5^dto,™to :. to pto.n..r,_8. 

3nd urijati dassok t*- ™ J .*„i*ip* Ttie book t«n 5 r& wiih m- 

the Afir and thotougbly into each of its many 

fonoaiion.^much ^ d fi „ enuneons «cw 

snbdirisiofls. it f"*“ ‘ ^ ,.' ives fomedines a better and soinetHnw 

founded on pm»io«» sttlhoi^ „„n of the «•! «t*t« taoxten m 

Huisii Chap. ir. of prised to lean* the small number of the 

SibJSimi. !he^m;e eomiiwtiu" of the gi«tef t«it of 

true Rjissiuti nohilitf at _ thetieod The author entichc* bis do 
the present Rnaian iip^f .j-rttMiA < and the tmasLilor too ha* Im* 
«Tij«Eon* *ith philosophical The vBltse 

pnjvcd ,‘^Crt pf great intwesi to 'he student oI 

communilks and , ' j i^est Tersely ^ stmeroenta are oft*" 
smiiJat gmtiits la of both author and tramiatOf, 

m,d. “T"' tohi r<, ‘ Knmtom 

”“''' ^°L‘to «"dck» SUinfi ■» .ml •'«' «"* 'r'™ 

to. tor^ IfntTi - Rumt. Utofi- «■( tok to.*.d .0 tom* to 
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rtmaimlfir of ibe wqffc puljifatied. ap^edrlft and mucti recommeixd thus 
p«n. 

33. Tkt Stathsta Itfaitdtrt ii/fJ tit* QiufiuJaaJ Loimar Tr^it, IK T, 
H'attm (tAfldon: Swan S<innei»cii«iB lUid Coi., TJh} Kanaka 

labour iiucAiibo Itaa been to milch ditcuesed and Rideii have been 
taken rt^ding it *ith ta much rblence, thul a book lik^ itiia—wriitcn 
b>' a iliiii'a captain and fetsanding hta iwnonal eatHfrienr^ daring mimy 
vtpya^pr, in [meurinj; Kanaka lahotrtera—U bmli a navel and q iretcorac 
addiuofl to car ■oiireca a! infarituiLkin. ‘f'Jie aiubor in plain tenne snttei 
I he oceunences in eairii voyaj^, vhctv and how he got labqujers, bo* he 
&f<il in sn doing, end wu rKfseaited (hr it. The tale ji graphics, «tnple, 
pleaani anti iatertaltng. A cjclaoe i& iluKribed at p and an tanh- 
yv)kc ^ p. ij+ A* we luad page afier page of CapttL WawnV very 
ititcfEtting book, we can easilj sat oemny jKflnls both for and agiiioat the 
eysteni of hiring Kanakas for tibotir in Australiaj hut at the enme time it 
hetomei evident that while abiiaes unduubtcdijf t^cturetl at Umn, a gr«a) 
deal of the outcry against ihc thing itself waa both interested and eKig- 
gerated. Beiido ifi bearing on thii point, Mr, \Vawn\ book, which is 
well ilkiatnued, contains valuable inform itiun regarding the manners 
and CMWotna of the many LsUnda which Iw visited; II will wcU repay 
pcniul. 

lA TUf Af*m«frt at$J Tmtvlr nf C^umt dr rdHrJ /v Cr/Af/a 

CfA’nr, A.A'. {lAndooi T, Fisher Unwin, j js.) iaa vcilunjc 

of the Ain^nturt series, and bs such is s gnod continuation, fiettyowsky 
was a bom ronuficer, and he romanced well* Hit adventurer^wliatever 
they may have been in reaUtv, anti probably even hi naked (ruth they 
Would havt been worthy of being read—are, as Ijtao (old, a rcmaftce at 
brilliBiK as fdK: hn was an age o! both adventute and [yina. An 
Kongaitin prisoner to the Rtissimts, he war sent lo exile in Sitieria, 
Ttaebcd KanKhaika, escaped (hfiitte and; returnad to Europe, went 
out it> Atadagucai, and waa there shot down os a Pirate "inch were 
rienypwiiy's virismiludei. The present hook, reprinted ftoni the iran»- 
Uiton of W. Micbolsoti, F.K.S, in 1 rpov contains the details which 
aeeoiBptMhrd sttaytellef gave, in his MS., of his in vela in Siberia. 
Kanuihatka, Japin, the lad Kia Isleii Karmou and China. It forou 
a very entertaining hook, ibiKigh one cannot now separate the fi'ts from 
the fslda which Ekciyowsky mingled logethcr in hojieless but pl^unt 
cenfiOMfl, Copt, Olivw'a Iniroductkm poirla out several piaugo known 
tft he false; and they are so nuiuerauk as to leave h qutie tmifalemittcat 
what if ihe pro|ioction of ihe heenel of truth to the hunk of romancing. 

zy. h^m th rtPf Rhtrt, fy F. A. Sttri. (Urdrtn : H'. Heiflcmaim, 
taps I h«'> , irf. Steel, whose kindly sympoihetk intctesi in rhe wople 
among wl^ Stie ht^ enabUd her to know their thoughts and Ig under- 
itjn T ui 1 Utile ^Ifone; with i%Ui Imlijiii: 

etcl^ true to fe. egoduillRg her Inok with fmn i>opahir songi tnuuktetl 
into EflglitK There is tiih a grot need for books like this otw, to 

™ r ***!?f* inrhftKand the niillions of [ridv, who arc genetoUr 

a seakd boiA for Wesleroa live tal, ail e«ellent, each inT» owJ 



W3f. If n-e xtie ^ entilled ‘'Shah 

Sulah's Mouise.^^ it is (wk because the Oilien art n« « good j but t«cait^ 

WB wouW <ali aiienlion. more proniiiicntljf than Mra. 9t«l does, lo « e 
fttaWniBlic dUtortiuo of iHe head which produces *ueh cnesturt^ and » ‘ 

the auihorittsa certiMy shoatil stopi In reconmtcndmi! h« iiwaent voUndc, 
we hone fur further worts from Mrs, Steel's fadie anii gracefaJ pert 

jS. jVc/f ,rf-nli Ontm/tife Zrufimiiw jVftifw/mt. (Rrenwi ■ ItmmeT, 
(S03 ) 'rhU La a prewy* ^o^ing, giawpiuB desetipiiun of a jcmrMf irtwn 
Naples Ohiwigh the Su« Cawl, wuching at Aden. Ceylon 3 mgai[w«, 
Saigon and Rongkong) to Shanghai. Ihe auihw d.d 

ntating excursions «,d sisilmg Peking, Port Elaoiilton and Japn ha«r^ 
Uen doty inspected, the CoiniEendmoK NoceBtloi rtturoed iforte. safe 
and snund, to B«te this very pteavant liute book.^a peifed ir.odd ol a 
dobe-tiotlcr's narralHe ^ --^*7 jr -i„* 

* ait Hook iff GiNfd CettHftiT, by Sir E, Aruali, S.CtE, f London. 

W. H. Allen and Cn. tS^y: '''« wdeotw! this new edition, 

prettUy got up ind well iHusiraled, of Sir h'dinni bwiiliM imnalaaon of a 
Ut Iny animat stories from the Sanskrit of the , Tbe etegan^ 

of Sir Rdiin's style irhiles with the chum of these beautiful didacJic slolits 

to form a book whkb it isa ted pleaaurd to tead- 

30 TJ» rf .f/itWW, ^ ti‘r F. tP. (London: 

Tli Weslevan Mission Hmrsei tSyjt ^ wrnttn and trtll 

ilhittrtted (einipbler. drtcribes the country and people, and the 

b«Hiflmg of the Wesleyan Miwion tlit mautice of Mr. Cecil 

S^who gave land and Fotoi^J i^too a year in d« aid. Tht story 
is ,ell edited bom the a«ouols of the mtstmnnrrts. Ms tn.ss.on fatmt 
have iwet. edablUhed, some ehoiches h*« been l«iH, and ^ ^ 

tuttvw KvangelUt# haa been collected. The pi^phJei 1* vmy |Bt«otmg. 
bot there is an absence of detailed of the coovc.ta rtcured. which 

b » ehronic defect ... all mUsiofiary «atcmenh. - . 

ti. Eiii'dirr Ati #n/ Ufa Salliin, fy I- iftm-rrej. CS.l (Oabnd 

that all the boget^ of a haiul ■« aot ^ *•“ votoiCf of a 

SBies like TAf EaUn .f be expected to 

caeellcuct. fihoct » i. the perkaa coveby Mr ^wrings book, he 
csrher sielchcs llran depict, the canret of RaHJar and Tipu: « much and 
more f^lber and son may be found m thuosi any ol the largtf 

ia Mn Keene'a which « have Just iev«wttL At 
p, wc atiddeidy bnd Raidai fighting the EnglUk witboei » word w lu 
The ««« of th^ w« or the dart df dedaraiiuo, mneh te« as to .bee 

the bLnnc lav for the aJbsioTL The campargns art told in * d^l^ 
frtgmentary'fotm. AgsimvartJ by a subdivaUm rt^diodnusly »hc.« 

chftKera r-some of these have barely two pages, while the a«r^ of i 6 
drtoten ii :. Haidat'* fw^cvemnee, his projects nd 

hlTsiirtess art all left vague, Mr. Bowrin^k ympieo^ et.e.,^ to 0th® 
matlers. At p- Tt "the Maratha hojt . - - comprised fto.ooe horse with 
a d'-r*"'* prtfiortion may be m 

«y army varie* «ty coirtidnaWj 1 a doe |itOF««i(m for 6o.o» Maratha 
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bone h ragmaicB indt Our troops rgpeatedty suflir " trifttog loses,* 
evert when figures are anlUble in other hatoraa, not to tnenlioii the InilU 
OlSfie tBtuwds, tVe ere thankful for fieveral taLIw of pedigrees; Uvi (he 
dates of «nne are given m the Hejim ind othrni in A.I). on ie same 
l^e. 1 he two cnftducLbg dtopten, one in eaeb pan^ wbkb review the 
chamcicrs of Hairtnr and Tipii, are ttflminOsle, and will doubtless be read 
wuh pleasure. They ate more (avonrable to the clii«& than those drawn 
by our earlier writets. 

jj. Kott^kt and Jiitailetiiom 0/an Indian Wuiat, fy Sir ir. // 

AT.C.A A, Conatabte and Co. tS^f a v-nk t.-M ^ 

new editkni of Sieenjan'a well known txwlc forms voL v. of Cant/nii/t 
On^nial Mmtihmj, and b nnifonn in sia and flpi»eanince with the 
previnn, ntimlrew. It b edited by Mr. V. A, Smith, Itid.CS, who has 
wikhed 11 with numerow valuable notea There i* <in occasional fauU ’ 
a*, fvtiL a, p, nj) •jinith finds the Bnh'tmar vard uninieliigible' 
but It IS only the BtfS^mar mshalln or cit-bJiler'S ward ; at p. J67, Sie^ 
msn'v M Reglitttii become* Kegholljii, but thooM be Cenml RiglwUini 
At r* 3 J 3 , 411 “. amitb's striemte* on StaMjan’* confidence in die name 
army read badly with the evidence in Futresi', Mutiny documems, which 
tend to prove that ihia army was driven into robellion by our own btnpid 
acticm, (Tie editor has wisely omitted seven! ehapfem wliich dealt only 
^th the hintoncal namiive of the tpotest between Shah Jehan'* Snoi 
blc^'v beauidul work was long in demand, and as now mued 11 is sure 
to lie popular—anil $o it to — 


34 - Bttfatii/trr 0/ AmtrUa^ phm Esqutnuimg. (lamdon- Swan 
^menschtin and Co. ; t5t> li i. hard to realize, sj the jirasuiS 
ii*Tj "ho* the ocan » evnywhefe bnvened by fast ateamerj, what was 
the tote of affain in the rjth century on the Amcaicuit Scaa when ;ealiiuay, 
avarice and teve„ge had aimed biBC numbers of ouilawa From manC 
O^t^ agBinst the Spaniards, and pinu« QoutLihed n an inuimtion 
wuh the tatjt if „ot the occaaional active aid of she gdvcnimeuis 

ti^cal to Sjiain. Messrs- SoancDKihifin in tine goodiy volucie give ua 
the eapJoiia of tome of Lhoe mfikia, with 7 illustrations and a 

Tuap. T^rmted fro® ibc editbi, of 16^4, The ttainlutioc, it faithful ratUer 
w K^: the Sp^, » timply tiivisr y and it sound* stranee to 
■ftih u**"^!*^*^ plaf«" b«"g dittributed B.TJong the ptoics- The 
oiiain»';ri'L -Li- ■ ” ^ P***ite htmsidf, b aunpla, oeduloo^ grajibic. and 
q ft ib tfcsCTlpuoot of placet and thingi; of meu and deed*. He hit 
rtyrnaiu -0 f«t hvng, and dcKribe* wme woodcrTnl tricks of thdf yotm*. 

*"'1 »u|>e«titi«u of the Indiafii. ‘nie 

auctesdiii! fur <^wdi, which is only too hoiriWy 

'^i(y miUler fapa^ty* Here b one of ibsir amuseitienr*: 

pip" ^ 

b vn* ‘ *>« The book 

bold «ri|p,l.„ ^ ^ 
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Jkrger-l-tfVTuilt d Cm- it^j ; ?* ficsv). We have tide 9 detailed dt- 
fcripticm «rr the KlniLdiini oT Hungary^ The fi«t r^art (ives Ms pbjaiad 
gaveinnient, rpininerda! Srt]]icy« mesTii of commun'ici- 
trnn^ Einaiimi cctiDtnnic legiilpiticin and puLitjc tiiitrtsctioe* Rcgaidin^ the 
^re \tm% thm 1,^37 conttntirtd oral of i=,^i54 *| have no 

ichciofi^; amt that 4 t^, 7 S 7 thddtcn. remoined lanilocated, out uf a LCKil nf 
9,^74,560 of seboohgoing age. The setcimi fiftft deaiswiih the flEUcnllUfe, 
fotests, and tnmernlsj (lie indiisiriesi, arcs and rprumercie of Hungaiy, and 
It* romtne/ciat tclatkui to the nations of boiii Eflit ami Woh, On the whole* 
there- i* abundant j.mnr of prrjgress.: and ihc iMok deserve? close utady. 

y^r fAf ^riti.th Gcnf. ff ! f/i 

-way^A Cl?/- /, C (Ixstidon: T-T. Stattonety Od1i:e* 

i %3 r 5 ■> the oJiiscrijjttoD fdj^ns. evcit’ one inahe? himsell 

cimvrnant with whatever cOiKcrn* tlw army, in whkrb he himicH aud 
hjs male rdatioiiiP must put in a term; Uii with ua* our afiuy b 
votnnlafy, irlvo trie* lo leam lit hiBlory ftntS cnniporttion ^ Ivvtn incintHJrv 
tif lU own mimy fiart* know little of (he cco^ilutim anfl dtifiea 

of other fiirlH than then- own. This lark of knowledge went ui far ihat we 
had noi evcti the means qf remedy in it. witlioiit the special study of spertial 
hooks for each branch; The mesta of aciiiiiring a coinpl«t% if mw et*^ 
fuiuidve^ knowledge of the *Vimics of iht Ikitbh Empire arc now supplied 
hy ihjs miieh needed work, which^ with the aid of many fnemls, the two 
l^liut milbofs Itav'c ctMapileil with gTcai d{li|^nce« digeirted with much 
me* and irratigod with taie order and luriduy. Everyth ing conrutcleil 
with tiwf army is (mated ccutfulty. iU locatton and idminfntriiUon, if a 
cofnposnioti and duties tn peace and war^ iis readves and nmhOnaiitni aie 
all given; and valuable infomtalinn is fkrriiflhed on fhe hiatory of each 
ami, and on cdUtenI mibtatx lUbjeetOp in ciwnpamoo whJi the corrcsiKJrwl- 
ing arniiigementa in vanonji -nEbcr EuToptati intiKs. The ms my in Indu 
i* weU dfcali writhe ttuE ii b crTtmeous to say (p- 45 ^ 1 ' ihai (ill a meens 
ruling: ** scarcely a mingle rc^jirnent of diher casTdry or infaniry is enmpoaed 
of one class of men."" The ajrd Tunjiib Pioneers w^ all Morble^ and 
lhe4oih N L all Pathani. At p, sj%%hc Hmso Ilmpital u noid to be 
“Ibnntti usuaEly jit or near the port of emharkaiion for EngUnd and i* 
culled the yrd ILtie nf oidiUticc hui in reghiy* thai h the founh itnd laiu 
line- Tlie trim third fine-lhe Bm^.e no#pital—» jusi within out own 
froutietiw and not too fhr from the ftelJ of operaiions : the base hospital of 
*he BIttci .MtRittEotn campaign waa at Caiii|jbcllpCFre, me BcEfobay. So 
ttseutjqn, t£w^ H made of elcplianti -nj own ai tnotive powers in confiemioii 
with artillery in Indio- Them it an Impettant db^nadon nsi the culonial 
fnicas which almorst everywhere eitu:[ii Canmik fomi a caie nf /untt a 

Wc rc^ find she outhnfii optwe^l to a local Eunqiemri 
omiy for Indbt 1 it must efcntoally bo formcTl and wilt, we hope^ mnrw 
The gtones of the -olden one—instancr the fktigal fli:>ne Aniikry. Wc 
eocigyatuktc tlw ^l 3 lan( Authors on the production of an cjtccWem ftnd 
iiiirch needed book, which h nm Cflly sate of l>ectsmtiig a favourite in ihtz 
^wSTvicc itsclft hot whkJv mpficahi to aW reMlcrsond which wit recomtuend to 

xrw si;Rtb.^ vou vii. 1 


Z 26 and 

J.I a wmk ai peculiar and iatefts^t lo ail ^ho glut) in being 

nrftish mlijccti^ 

J7, Th£ Cttmm’fj Mif ffmdu IV 

M.B.f /md. Afid. Sfaf. {VVcstmiirttci A. Conitmble anci Col* In 

d)e Kasr, the right of coming inonc> atway^ been gencrallv conKtdcrial 
as one tin: pfivi£agtr« of someignEy; but though tb-corctknJly ttciy io^ 
dependent chief in India mxy cluim the right to cob, the practical bcon- 
venboco to the people, CAU^cd by the mulilpliattcia of cuircneics^ icndere 
it aol only eitpedbnl bat even necessary that indsA, in iti preteni dreunt- 
tiuiiices, ihciuld Tia're a ooumg.er unirom in siie^ sbnpe^ weight and parity 
In iliia tieasc, Di- Webh gives els an exhaturive aecoLifit of the vaiioufi 
coins cunreit in lluniit KnJjnjtani. ITiey are very nmncTotis, and ibtk 
Tar let y muii sdfiiitisly haa]}Kr bJmniL triulc. Except Udaipur, coining 
by Rajpui jitinc^ l>cgan only b fhe Inst qitaiterof the iSth ecniiiij, 
whffifl the MugiEt Enijdrc wax M hut dead. Vet, aearly iJl the oilier coim 
of thoic juints bur ihe nafnex of Ihe Mogul Empenon. lir^ Wthb, whp- 
tuu uudbd ihc subject deepiy* gives good htitorical deuUi fegirdiofi Lhr 
coinage of with valuable notci and ireU cvecutenl illnstrAtioait of 

the chic/ coins currem# 

38^ /ItifH TrtTifiyiiM^ ty Srr Datrand, A%C./^E: (l-ondon and 

Xew Vo-ih: Macmillan and Qx, A‘(*) bi a pretty novel, with wdl 

drawn aiul inietcsrijig rJuuantrni, descriptive of the Europt^an race in 
Itiiiui. li gives u true accoimi of both iKe good and ihc evil, Inbie^d ni 
the gtOf^ly exaggerated libds that jaAss for pqrunits of Indbn llf^ The 
incklrnu ate well gioupcd and the ftory h ijifeaiileii and well designed. 
KiX^nt iLulpc-vtiwring to a tigej- himt»^rTiJtii an bane dinner j^ny 10 a wai 
m Aighaiiistad^ we have all the wrkty of tCene andoexupatbn, of tucideat 
and character peculiar lo Indio- Sit Menry tdla hiv tak well 1 amt tbe /Itsi 
climar ia reached with now mrttsth: suddenntsa. He h rccasinnilly prolix. 
Coi. Ku$seii is very prosy j l*xdf l^ngiey very strangely contbues “ Lady 
Slarf " aJI through the book i we have ^ bfaxbg mtnee pss"; ojid thoiiyh 
a crkket-itutnp » J^t the hiceet gow on scoring ihrees and Ioikis 
by 1ut4 ic leg. Still die novel ban excellent one« m which Anglthlndbtis 
wifi deliglit to uicef the men and vrooien they have known ^ anri iht geoeral 
reader will eojof u ttuc imsaght into In [ban life and m anne rx. 

39. T^i/\gA 5 tM ifkr, itjt G jL l[l-onduR ^ Bl4id[ie and 

Son ; 18^ 4 a.) Mr Hfinij h kvoLifably known for a long aerie* of 

hwtktical turner ttmx. Di ihcsn Ulufttrmting epiaodei of British valour and 
|M£tuxtsm . thii volume gives the iitory of the conquBt ef the rniijab. Ii 
has tz gooij tUu^iritmns; k tf fall of advcntiErej md it is all the more 
btercaimg fw bringing prontincutly beiore our young men the great 
advantages br thO«e who canTeinplate an Imliiin career* of tcumingj bctiities 
anti thoitioghly, tome of the Indbii lutguaget- 

40. -■!. A (London : The Lcadenball 

t^fcra- ittgj.) A prcli minxiy hbtoiy of South Ariici » foUowctf by 
dcacftpriuna of vwrions —lUiJidt: Majjsbelc—, Ecchuani—, Miuiitii—, 
Mathona —, Tbc Briiiib South Africa CoinpanyT riic pipscnt wai and itv 
odgliq tte progrefia in the Output of gold and diatnond^ In AMa are lU 
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wcM told; iind tKifKmanr docuto^U are gi^cn as iippcndi^ It h 
im[ios5ibfe to exaggerate the imponance of this situill bdnk, tnittcn by one 
who has a. tln^roiigh knowledge of the coontiy, and full of informAlion not 
easily aecessible ebcwhere in cnof^pact form. 

4i. CAis^jt C^nffn/ vfjio, Ay LarfjiJfllt jP*i7,. a w/jf, fl^ndon : 
Samp^ion Low and ilo^ 1893; j6sj Tlse aufehiir—no new hmid at 
CentraJ Asian travel—docs^ here for Chinese Ceoual A^ia what he had 
already down for other puTnloEut of tlwe inimcnac tracts and for Siberia. 
He irai^led ni Kimia: \lom 3 w to the Ca^lBUt hfcrv, Bokhma^ 
Sanbitkaniir Toakkend, Is^^k-Knl. Viemf^ to the Chinese Frontier- Chapter 
xit. deals with Mstnehuro* kfengatb and BiirtgaTia. ICuldja^ Aktu and 
Ka;$hgar were Tisited^ with nn e^ctinton 10 Khoran. Then through the 
Karakoram Plass, the auLhorr who was brarely accompanied hy hb wifej 
went 10 Lch and through Snnjgar into Inilk. After being at l^haimandu 
lie wandezi^ kick bomep scemmgly at random, going 10 more pliices than 
we have a|53jM to specify. Dr. f^nsdeUi who tclb us in hu dedication to 
tile Chincsic iiniperorp that ihe main object of hia jottmey wm religion, 
natuntlLy has much to aay on rmportAnt siibject. As a mairer tif 
enuran; he t& not fair to rcHgioni other than hl^ gwn v his historic^] 
sketches of ihem nre by no means uiicrrifi^. SiiW on thift, oti other 
mattery—{loUticjJ, gcograpliictik acientific—he pSeaiantiy gSvea lu prentifnl 
uifornianon. The book i& well Hlustrated and hax tht&t good Bnt| 

to eoa>T:rt nadqna. a great ded rntpre b rciiulred than such indisetiminaiir 
sak or donalion of poftiona of Scriptone, as l>r. Lansdell indulged m; for 
with a rather unreasoning liberality be disiribiited tbtfin tiiipanrtially to 
Catholic nii^iofiAric^ who iiave at kast as g^wd versioris of their qwi% and 
to Nepalese Coohe^ perfectly innocent Of reading or wndng. While the 
bulk of hii book h not only interestirig but c^celletit readings Ills co>nclud 
tng nliapLer, in which hk tni^onaiy^ trtid ^ly bods orei: in uiicalled-ror 
condemnaibn of others, rcrjiuiits* 1 harder rap^ than ihe mild advice with 
which w cmclitdc; Don't mlerfenc with oikcr miisionarics ; Leave mher 
Chrifitiant (done; and Look at honm iitM and propagate ihtre the kingdom 
of Cod. 

4a, 7^1 /Tffjwfrs, fAr ^jr/ a/" s tWr. (I.ondon : 

J* MuTTny: i% 5 : 34^) U'iHjIy eschewing polititat and political progniwt^ 
cations. Lord t^Hnmore simply gK» «s the liiary of hit long from 

RiiitiJ rifirti i£> Yarkatul thence through ih* Pamln 10 Rttsskn 1 orkes- 
mn, and bai± w Engfiiud, via Conatantinoplc^ As a diary it b eiicellcnt j 
girhig in a Mtnple and plcaaaJii tryle, the incidentt of his tong and remark » 
4ble jiourtiey^ and Jntettattng deUib of the cotnury and people that he 
nmil thnmgh. He does neit btil xo i;ivc us hi^odcal notices of the rhief 
pliiecm: tib compendiitn] of the dnlfi^ of Rhsaia in Centra! Mk b valu¬ 
able- As a rale* does lust esfMJjtt deep and Icxmed tciearrh in a 
tmveller who tracci^ reunite cwmirio and Mnverses through an ]tttef|it^tcr. 
Hut oui author gives exedkmE ctesenpdons rif ihe c:)cnintry with its diloailttcii 
of the scenery with its gltwies and desoLatiorii of the people with rheir 
manner^ and cuftoiqv, and of anifriAls nrid thdr wuj^ 'I'hem aiu iijorfiog 
adventures of course, but nothiim " bocL* He i$ enthofiasTk in his pmise 
^Ihc R isahm olfacers he met. and they di^ewe ti for tker kindly hospf- 

V J 
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taJiijf: af«l he k nti 4 fp iit hk of Chincss ofSrbb of mfcficjr 

nuik, whii #c«is im imeri* wdl the ooimiaaril lie ckal^ out. Of tfve 
Kirghiz he irith kmdl)‘ feeling. [Uid t^^Jk as nrodi their h(>ne^', 

hoapiKahty and gnibera] goodnes^ Hifi ^uggcsLion that the Oxaf iddicc 
i» the Afcsu rircTj k daerving of conakkradon^ nnd qa wc write ii being 
lii^aed. Ill recording hb long jotiiney. Lord iJiinmorfi: liaa made a 
distinrt eonliibQdnn to out Itnowl^e of the country he tmvcfsed and Uw 
people hi- mci; he gives iig good luup^ ifid caotilkiiE Oluatmtkomi ami he 
wfita alwayi irt good lad pli^a&intly^ W'c reconunend tlic bwlc iu 
om rejiderg^ 

4 i^ J Mhdmi /it €if/eJr, ^ Cfffiiatn &> I^i/AiirJ 

f/a [l^ndon ^ Tybton and lidivnid^; a volt ; 

I lib work formi the jid and 4th vok. of the » Mriworifiil [vdirion “ 
ol thii gfcat tturdicr a ^tting^^ edUed by hk i,Hdnw^ l^f Btirtoiip it coii- 
taini a detnibd jct^nt irf a very remarkahk; couirny and iu cuui(» and 
dosv'tibeir with perhaps tem gmt miuntirties^ the fitcuib of liabomcyan 
of vhicb^ before CapTitn Burton's vis si, lalet had been spread 
mixed with wiki cM^enoions. Wriitoi in Burtoii'k lively styte, it shows 
hit jitrwefs ol ob^rvaiion and defcrfptiosi; as well his cynical dkpes^ 
lion and too frequcni uidelicacy of capiE^ion. The ctbuology and 
philoU^y of the coqntry are carefuUy treated, and tJiere U on impurtant 
chapter on the "’Negju'i real plAcciD imiorc;"'in which Burton dues not 
go into ecstasies on the ituiireof the me African rara An A]}pi:xidia 
givtf the catalogue of the DaliotncjTirt Kingi since wiiH a con- 

denjKd hmoty of their dwK CAptm Burton clearly rorelulrt \hc pnrioal 
but jure deterioration ol Tlahumey, cnn^itieni %in the "cxHWmc" gf 
periodical slaughter'and ol m Ainatonbn tuldierjY which by limiting rc» 
pTodncticjn citistd both weabniesa in the country nnd degeneracy in iiw 
inhabiuntk. The cuntJiroance of these causes, dunng llit: 30 ycaT$ shi% 
Bunofl tbited Ilahotney, has led to the easy breaking up of the Krngdoiit 
by the Fnmch. Burton's work w aa well done ? and the publishers ot dib 
edirion liave reproduced it m excellent ftylc. The editing leaves 
ihing TO be debited : feu jnstancct one jnight rcasotmbly have inipected at 
leasi (hat iht brief hitityry of Dahomey would have been bniuglst down iii 
daie, and King Bcli auxin inciiilutiea ; bui ii ends precisely when: Ihimnt 
kfi it—at 13th \Uizh. 1864. 

44. Tie CmfAu ^ K A1 d% 7 rimmm^imgaF. 

lore; Tlie Govu Conical Ffcssi ^893). In a voluinc slightly lai^ei than 
that of the Imperial Census Reporr, we harit hert ihe upcximl Reporr 
ole Mysore idfmbL wbii sufucriuteDdcd Iht crn^us opciririoiis in ibia^ 
whii.li we tttay talk wc hope wHhout inyidious heditbuniings, the model 
uuirt Sian; of India. The gisiefal Tusiiha are given also in' the Impetud 
CeEuijs rrjotrt; but here am the tpecial draib, eiabociicd wiib ilie ipcaiesi 
c«e. and the work rdHects the highefi erodit on the hCysote CovettuitEmi 
aitd on Mr. -Narasirnmcyef^. die 3upcrini£:ndc ol Lu cmius optmx*m%, 

45- ^ /Af ttf ,4 /nJiam JVuffiiH^/ Qm^rn^ (Allahabad 

TItc j^ka Ptes, .893) give VfstMiim report* uf the si«chc^ and 
dw^ ihc ins fnto *(io professed to rcjirsMat Indian |Miiblic apiamn. 
wharh thej neither tepr«etil nor even know. Edurate,! iui ihe Kuxopran 
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nio<iel and dected (—atl who know India know what Chat mciia* ) at 
fpccbd towji'RioetIn)|^ they represent only a pjwi of the town population 
of vortoua ptna of fprfig The Indian pecple are inostly niinl—nearly 
i)Q pur ctuu. Tlijs conjjtess, tbeicfdrt, rejirisseats only a microscopical 
fraction,—a section hy no means (he inoslloyal, the best, the most warlike 
oi ihe nj<»t important, 'rhdr f«tf-appoinicd Uialt 1» to pick holes in oil 
that U- They damouT fot Reprefentaiii'c Crovcmmciit, which ta at preset 
an impossihility in Inclu : and fw an inenaae in the tiwtnbcr of native 
f/HjfJbjfii t practically Ibr their own fitwniitaiitm m bothcasffl. &ucb how¬ 
ever as it is, the body met OJ Allahabad, on the aSth, 5®th 

riecetnlter, 1895* and passed 23 resolutions. These included the leforai 
of the lepslaiivc t'ofliteits [the last act TP^ardiiiB whkh, d» not, of 
coutir, content ilicmji,, — the rcconstitutlott of the Indian Civil Service 
(ftboKt which a petition is to be presented to I'arhament)—the separetion 
nf the Judicbl from the executive adminisiTation (a inOW tfciimble thing, 
could the finances of India bent it), -the ctifrency question ton which 
ihej' cunnsel itiaclwn 1 ),—the Jury queatiwi, — the expenditure on military 
and cducitioniii purposes, — ‘‘grievcHH dtaiiess’' (in a Dadahhaian 
unrerij^ the Indian people,— the Koiesi bw^.—a largblaiive Council for 
the I’uiijah. All the jr resolutions were earned iitiaiiiiuduBly," which 
witli daj itifimliCTi presenJ, siicsiks volume* for itidepcndcnca of thought 
and itpecch. kajputana was unrcpieBetitcd, and only 4 of the 1 9 who 
hailed tiwn the iHinjab netie Punjabis. Tire Ihinjab tcsialwive OtuiKit 
was pmpoactl oad secunded by two pleaders neither of whom Jjad much 
to say lor it « was hiinsctf 1 Funjobi- The secooder wild (p, 109) = “ 
t had dared to give utlcnuiw to such feclinup in rcijard: to honourable 
meiiihers, and if ! hid lieen a mlive frtnn some tutiive Suic faid, ihcn 
peiha[Hi you woold have found my head off my ahouldnis. Just so. it ta 
a great pity that must of the memlrers ami fomors of Uiis prelciidcd 
yational Consiess are nm " natives of kmiic native Stair.'' Justice lot 
India and llic utmost considenitiDb for the real voice and feelings of its 
people, wc always advocate; but this Congic** i* quite Mother thing. 
Noiay, ttubulciM. dissatblied ajid wlf seeking, it cettainty is not a repre- 
sentattve of India and boa no dawn to speak in the name of India ; we 
h<4pc tu loud talk will be iresucd with lire contempt it deserve*, tloveou 
India with justice, be kind to the «dni*s every wrong, and educate 

them logtiveri* theni«lvea^-that is oH that ladk teally want®just now. t J:1 
111 not mistake thb sham Kaihual Con^sias for the tndisn people.—V. 

40 Vtiir Amorist fir /trf/isu, KJutirJ G. Brvttst. fUmdoii : 
A. and C Block, tSoj; at*,) Mr. Browne. Lectutet in Persiw at 
Cambtnlgei is well known by bfci writing! uo the tim movement, ood any. 
thing cOncetnitig Fersta, thoi hsiK's fmin his pen, n welcome. Ihe main 
inicvest of this boot tics in iu pomaitiBc of PciwM society-cl^y of the 
iifi K..»nii.r. lyjic. Hi* personal at!venture* on the joutiwy arc vt no special 
Inuareq (O miy earept those ccmtcmplaiiiiR a like unitcftakirig. Indeed, 
oa die voluttie is somewhat bulky, we wish Umt these lengthy ftolei of 
iratel migUi have hecn cuttiiled Not so his wondetfuUy vivid reprO' 
tluctioru of tliacustan* wUb I'oiuajii on lattaphysics and religion, l■hc*e 
krtitil [lortlott* ^sf his wiiriL lorm. 3* it wete, a band-hodk 10 
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idviinced taodefg Persian iht^ught. What tcfiden this «»ork aitdEtkoultf 
attisciivc jue the ddifhUul liuouiiun* Train the PeraUn poeis, which it 
eomjitiM. Ii wv at Khman iha* vlijle sulTeiing frum w attack nf 
ojihthAtmu. lie waamilujxd U* 1i]r the aouthing cffiKta oj ftpi oiri ■ imd h 
» th* deociiption wf ihe tsir^ei he held while under the mductice of ihe 
P*>PP^* hi* dunriul gaihcting* "with other ITytujii (or opium smokets) ihat 
lotin the most entenaining portion of the liowk. In hi* goodeo he qsed to 
mm men o( ewy icct; und tnljects oi ereiy vintty, fioin the tadivLiibto 
iMotn to Wtne-bihhing, came under ditcus^ion. The book also contains 
anuiiing eiones and eadiing adrentaro*, retsled to the author bf hb 
i'emian acciiuilataDcei. ShejrkJt Ihimhim's naitattrc of bow he lurrowlf 
escaped being strangled, while in ptison with otiicrs of "tbe seet," i* 
odiarraltly repcoducetL Of s iightn ebaraetet k llie ilory told of the iitsd 
tiervn^, who with ranou* accuiaikuia destroyed in sticcieHioti four out of 
fiife (iiUe (Jay hgtuea, caltriig them feipixliecty "Oinat, Abi! Bekr. Alt, 
Mutuuumed and Allah, and wa* about ro dej^tro)' this but when a fjoor 
man who had hidden himielf in ibe tree under the *hade of which all this 
had taken place, beitig overcome at this blsspbenty, called out to the 
Dvrrish to deMit. and this buter, Ihundernrack at heorin" this roicc uppa 
rentljr from the cloudv fell down deadi Almost increditdc is tlie story of 
tbe Bobl cooncr who was detomsd In prison, prior lu hia rmningtlng and 
finding no means of destroying or Iiidipg the kHiers be was Itrar ln^;, ate 
them in Older to escape delcctioo. IVlmi Mr. iJiuwnc lella us coorjsming 
the Zoioastrian* u niOBt inlereamjjj ; and we ore abovn how liable lo mis- 
ntipiehcnsiou is the term ^wt vmnkifptr, Tbmigh tliesc people are not 
siibjm to a* much pencculson u tormcrly, certain very ignoiatnious diitiee 
with regard tn Mohanmtetiiii* ore iilll ineutnbetu upon them. Th*;y htum, 
for eum})le. stwaya dUiiJinmt, when they meet a Mohammedan of whai* 
ewer rank nr Age,un the toad! : and all are compelted to wear rhcdisitDctiTe 
dull yellow outer gam eot. For the first few months of hk year in Persii 
Mi. drowtie met with no success in hi* fcarcu tor Habbt. He unespcciedly 
1^1 with Ike fitK gensine one, in tbe perwn of a ficdlni, and from rh.ii 
tunc on he teems to have bad but little tiifhcultj in finding i,) 

I he new doctrine. What bir. Browne bell* ua h* tins s'olume oonceming 
ihe itilb and hi* followers he has foi the (non pan alnady given to the 
woild in ulher works ; stJU many will rend lhi» '* liuok of nard," and lie 
interested to leam about the iBOWHieM, who will poha|ia nens hare beard 
of Mr. Bmwne'a other rnure professedly Enmed and cpeciahal books: A 
book which imsodunes us to tbe utner life of a highly trnng.injtive nation ia 
wo mean conttibtti ion lu litenturc and we hcaiTily congraiutaie Mr. Browne 
on the admimbln maniwr in which he has fultilled hm task. 

y«rrwgr hfrowfd th JkwfW. hy IVatttr B. Jlnrm. P.tLG.S. 
(^Ruiu^h and Ijwidoo; \V, Blackwood and Sons ; lil^tj ; ibj,) Much 
of the matrcT ctmtained in this book has already appeared, toother with 
i^y of the tacallcnt lUustratwisi, in \he B/ustratni ZwiwAw jWw*/, Mr. 

am* «et om ^b the iiueation of learning more than had hithcRo )k«u 
(* i * V^emien m gejHtmi and it* aiKicnl capiutl, Basiaa, in pnr- 
I” ■ * ***• h®*«ver4 ptitvcnl^ frrwi carrying out hi* task tnr one of 

the rerriotbaJ well, of the .Vaba again*i ihdr Turkish masi.rt. From 
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hU account n(lht VeroBn rebeUuw leaiti that ihoogh tl« Art!« of 
pr«v.n« still nftaiii a rttoog faalin- o£ national independency they ^ liiit 
liilte prepared to offer rertoer op|wsi«loa to tlw htuh^yided Turk, who 
«epss skilled in the art of ausWoe edition Wf- TTam* * <I^is«ion5 of 
the countiy are ftoia a geographical poio' of view, exceeding y inWnMiing.^ 
He shows 11a that the Yemet. « cooii»«d of two distinct sysieras or 
countrv ; the one waste de»n plaitrt where but h»le 
yw. and Uw other a coontiy «rf hills, «!lej» and plalHu*, weU wMered 
mil “cnkiyirai * ciioute that for salubrity may be said to equul imy in 
the tfopiew" The time of rebellion it not the roosl suualile f« tniteUing 
tn s eouMiy. and U is aorpiwing that the author cmunved lo Bather » 
moch infonnatbn os he did. For in spite of h« ]flssportS some of htt 
„me was spent in pnson at a supposed spy- His uliiitiate ide^e ^ dm 

,0 aiiackt offerer which led the tbrerno, to f«r (hat he might posatrl) 

liiTie 10 acconiiit ftjt » Ewfopcitt icoi'tw^ 

^g. j»JSi ('the flaatiinn uniqae pearls), Thii li a new ediliufi of 
the Vocabulary issued by the weihknpwa Otlholic press at 

BeyTt>utmdcoo.prtedbyFaiberJ.ll.BelotS.J. ^mceioto) The 

volume wniain* a mass of bfoimation. conrisiing srt it does, of m l^il« 
wyaJ SSvo in small l>rlnt. As the work is intended for the mnstant, prac- 
lial OK of studenu uf Amhic, it ts difficult to see why »o ImW aitcutko 
rf™ld have been paid to a pioper artangemeni of roots and ‘i J 

which reference might he rapid «d easy,md, 

type chosen should, with the «ce|ition of tkit used ^ 

so verv hideous and small. In studying mich a very difficult lauguriie as 

Atabic the object suiely ts to gain kC«« 10 the vast “"ft 

literature. Thai lirerature is mtiinately oonuceted with the iliihamiuii^ 

rdbion and Muharamndati thought and elTili«t«M; to 

ArldiiL—the only Arabic worth studying-ntay almost be oiled a P « 

of lalAitr Vci. in spite of this iticoomjvertihle dreimirt^ee, ihe Ironed 

Jesuit fkther leaves out » itiucli as the Moslem 

language, thus depming bis work of most or its vn ue. 

whi we mean, we may cite the words (hherif) and ^ fwlyyad) the 

correct or uwal meaniog of which is not eren mdicat^ ; on the 

liand (Sayyadatja term applicable le*ihe Vnguj Mary, ftsntcs con 

«nleuouJv—but riu to the tea! student ? 

J'-rvww/fBombay: 'Abdur.Ali PaisuHibh^ M«^la 

and Co, i IxuKtai: WiUiaios and Norgale), Uodw this neadi^ it is. we 

gather, inteiul^tl to «ue os a senes an AnlhiJ^ of Arabia Poem* 

Ciog on the faith «f I-dibu, P^rt 1- ^ 

braied ' " “The Poem of the Scarf" by Afar/aifJia Jfrif .-fWh/WA 

.lf„Aa«W im JShW «/ J/iW. more uitiaBy by hii fionmme ^ 

itusaf^. TheteK » edited by JSfcaW fithn/AH and W U k added ■ 

very good iramlation into lingUsb, as well » * commenatr 

A few of the «lilan«icins in the loiter, however, do no! tnereaae tne 

teoilMs knowledge of the icsi in the least and oothii^ 

having been printed. Thus, on itie msi page, the note to the hne Ur is 

it i ff*”**^ the wind tw blowu froiti the dirtCtiffli of KiaimoK' p«m* <>«» 
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ihii Adwi,ih H Ihe » name of n ptsee>” ami in dm line '* Or u il b«e.iii^ 
iigliiBihg hoA flashed , . , from ihc inouni of lunt t» t^jjliined U> 

Ur the '■ tome of« mottatain " 1 Ahsunliiitt *ucJi aa thek tend to detract 
rwm a nork KThidi, «h«wise, s!l am« hail with ple»ttti& 

so. /^/r £tssjr m tht Pn-Itfumdit JtvhU iWtry h by the Icamiid editor 
nni t ^ tor of tlie prccedinjt.Kork and U iicstteti by the same nuMbhers.' 
rhere j» mudi ol miwat in the authot a sketch esjiediiJIy in the uonitm 
devpied to die eoflsideration ol iJw famou* '*Suspended Poeiiii*' 

51. Tr^fi atid C'Awmn. by F. Du m T^omtoft. 

: W, H Alien and r^) Thi* is a useful book for begi„,e« 
o .Vtalut,—fu>l by ii*e|f, but in conjunction with otho work* of h 
mote coBif^dreinite and syaemaiic scopt ft rcituatb tu of the noiea n 
anient Mudeni might make for himsdr. during one lertn’a study of Amine; 
fudi notis are no tfuobt helpful, but they fandy laiWtthed. Mr 
I homioB 1* to he congmiulaled for hii corrm ai.j^ecianoB of the value of 
Ai^it Flugel’i “ Concoidanliae" are very well known to 

by wme piombing 

mj ^ sUiy lo tefer to the author as “Beer Gustav 

Nit^L Mt. Tliunitoji wTMitd escfmle rhe aitaier ponfoji of valimbie 
Awb Itteraluir. by rewfiftiiiog tluiT poninn only as ciasstcal, that aiucdate* 
the dowalBlI of the Benu ‘Omana. The great Itterarv life of the \taba 
may, 00 the comraiy, he taUl to have only commenced with the \m jears 
of Ibe 0«ayy,d« and iht acce«i.ia to power of the drscendam of -Abbas. 

» *o|*rficiul rcsemblanee to Mr. Tlmraum's 
■f'"" tat. itBlft. lit, ap.bfc ,( Mns 

fttoced liy ««rlf, mto (he liands of beginacra of Arabic and thoroughly 

w *1 "1" “f “ sysUBiatK eleawniMv coltac. i* J/, /, 

i%rr^aok/‘ Lc I'remier Livre de rAialiUflnl " jjaued by the impriiHerie 
CatM^t »l IfeyrouL Some of the (ransliieretioas ate startling |o 
IvngUah eyw; thus A>w. a looih, is given ^iti tJie itoninuHtreJ as Aroovi* 

53. du b> lhai Victor Clmuvla (Iw- 

H. Vstllant^tjrmaflricj, a carefully compiled aqd schoinrlv bibliography 

ab Z ’Sj! 

Tttunor a* ^****' '*■ “ i*'<SniIt to criticise this bookj irs 

iT** cliarating and a* the author 

any coutribS? *f««Iation or to have made 

wirsiauj!^" s^olamhip. it h idJe to dHctl on verbal 

eounectitd wiiK rh ^ convirueOfflii that are only very tuusely 

■ tunlkal nor 11 * te«- The author inclines neither to 

i-U» the renes t™isi«ioa of Hafic, but he 

ordinarv Pmi.. 1 . ** mteqtrci* them accordtog to the 

■SdS. y"^ I “* •!» p™« « 

»«. A. j;, ■«=ta., «f a. dri„di.k 

5S- >Vb snlfflMfcH. A. iau. „„ ..rt. 
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from thtt l/nmrxity Press that■wiUl>i? wcteoinc to OHeiitalisifl 

in widely cUfTenenE Gdds of study. One is 1J113 **Th« Kew 

History’' referring to the Illib itnd the BdW rnoveiiiirnt frrmi the ^timtl- 
pdint of the Biibi sect of Behiifi- It is LransWed from the Ferilan irf 
Mr. II. G. Bfowne of Cflmhridge, «dl taoim for his gre^it MiamincfiEs as 
a Pminn schohr andean authotUy on Bdbls—hi#*' ItaTollei^s 
.Vamitive of the lidb " published about a year as^o. ^\iiother cxttellent 
vrmfc by this same lutbcur on Persia is disiru^d in otu picwnt 
The ti introduced bf a poftToit of JS«hA-M'^l the ^ 

sBcccs^tjT of the Bdbi Totmd whom, howe™’» ooly a few of the &ithfol stiU 
gather^ by fai the greawr niiiitiber having been oanied xway by the Biotu 
prai^iicsl getiiiui of IkiMulIah, .Mr. Brown'# tntTodociion i# by no ifleoits 
isie least Intcn^tiog or iiistrnciitf: part of the hcok* which to £Oine esteni 
covers the ttttiic gruiwul ss the “Traveller's NHTJtivei wiih the djOercnce 
im U is more cundtiiied, and ahw "txitredr whh the view of glufifylnfi 
BdiA at the C 3 (| 9 i±ii 5 e trf the Mh. 

A really bniiartiil and nmtwOfdiy history would deaidTOtOnii mid 
il h stngDhtfly unfortunate that through the fenw of circiimstflucei iho 
genuine original histeny should siill be imtran^Litcti, whilst its two later 
developm^ts have raedved publicity in RngUib. 

Whilst confidcTitly prediciiing, thtTcforei a fitill fuilhef cnpiTibothni to the 
llftb i|ijesliodf on dcniloT Unca, from the pen of Mr. llrotitief we tait in the 
ti lean while wommend the TarfJiA i /iJdiJ to the pem^l of thuiM: who 
dthcf fcotei^sted in Uie tnaiter ifscU; or in Persian literature. 01 in phifdw^ 
pliieal enquittes and qncsiioti# of rcligiuui dcvekipencni and ideale. 

36. Thi: other wlume of ihi Cattibriiigo I'tess, cutillcd ** The ifiiininyt 
tft by Mr. M A, W. Budge, the .UatiUmt-KeepiLr of t^gjpuan ami 
-Assyrian Antifriities at ihe BritUh Mu^win. U b a work showing con- 
ddembk erudiiion; around ibc Mummy ah d Rgyiitbn I’uacral -Archfitft- 
lofiy a ma^ of informnuon b gitjgi|jed, almost all the uaam 

reiiUlla uf Egyptoli^y and mir knowledge of ttwu marvclluoi [<c^plc of jun^ 
{USE ages. The history and merhods of the dedphcfineni oF tiiittO' 
glAphJCs are v^ry ably dealt wrlii* Ihe merii# of Akerblad, Young and 
Cham|ia 3 lion, w origimil discovettss, are discu-^d* and even the failurn of 
inviesttgaiQri are notedal>i>ve alL tuch a targe collrttirin of df' 
touches ami hbftJ^lyphk Itacripaoci# with diett iraosHtettiuon# andrcndei^ 
ing# b gitHit lhal *he worSt, in spite of its somewhat unstytEemaiic armrige" 
mrnt, b quite indb}*sn«bEc sJrke to learners and the Icameil in Egyptology. 
Wc floret tbfli the space aJ our disposal has only ollpweilui to refcT to the 
main hrutiue# of Mi. Budge# csccilctit and most jairreslmg Volimie- 

57. Ajnr/ by U K Badenuch, with lHuitfuBoas 

by l^laigaict Badenoch fljciodem Macmrlian and Co., iSijj; This 

L% u charuiiiig vdluiDiii profuiely andonifiiicaUy iUustriledi written in an easy 
aitfl etiteitainifig uiaaiw and #1 ihe same tiinE^ ^ctJttftcalJy accumlc. It 
gives Lhe reefer a ghtnpiie kui the mysterrts of the insect world and 
will^dftste both joting and old and bierest alike ihq un;»ckiiTibc and 
speciflIisL The hook tajucludes with a very ftiH and accurate glusiary of 
uienufic icrms and j ancftilly coiupOcd Indea. 
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58. Jtiivt ta C/n/r;if (ij* Josirf Popomki. TruisIhIimI 

by A, B. Brakint arid ediied by C. EL 0. Black, f Lodiloo: ArtJiIbdlil 
Cotiatahlc And Ca, WesnninsTeT, Sva.) Tlib i* * (fery irmarkaMr 
wOTk which should be in the hatida of every itiUestni] and politjchn 
niiCTiaied.as wh<i ig not» in ‘'*hc Fjjtem QueUion" in the wide: fcnM: 
which l^ini with Turkey anil ctitla with InilU and Chins, The 
rathet disentanglM than diaaetta liwt Gordian knoi, but hm cooclnaunu, 
like ihe s'atkiiu endtDjj^ or a gniiii; of chess, ail mult in the "checkmate" 
of liLnglaiid unlcM she }oitw tile Triple AHknce. Siep by *left this «n- 
impuaii.r.ciJ AuUtbn, who (eg«u wliat he foTwee* but camjoi avoid, 
»howa * number of (KWHhle ctttnbjnaUons *hic1i all end ir the common 
dbastcr, untci* Ku^ia ia attacked in the Cauctwn and wliat h ni>« 
t.FrcsuM. ititbom the Ctreasians, b wrenched from her. This Ixjut 
ahouM be read, so br as the rnvaswn of India by Russia b concerned, 
sWe by side wiih Str Charles McGregor's I.icfence of ladia " which it 
lainfitrns or conects in many (nmicubrs. The Maji which uxompajiKi 
the aroik ^wing rhe Ibiuir region and pan of Afghanistan in conned ion 
with the N.VV. t-ronticr of ftidb. is sloiply tnraiuoblc at the present om- 
inncture of aflain, amt ehowa the imju»raiice 0/ Mr. C E, D. Block's 
^l>etaijon, ihongh we du not agree in all of hh conclusion* and ouistder 
h» ojsllun; of Otknijil nanto^ such u Miynii for Miyiin, inconect as nlto 
o p« of hts veniuui of GilgitOiiiriU itlTairs which appears to be baud cm 
uUkuf ilucLimenti. Amidst the imui of acooums of Currural .Vsia and of 
Riuiian designs, this book sands out as Mr one jfttr rmffitux which 
cotnbbrt acculste Inowjedffe with the calmest of pid^enti. 


5!F e heat lhal Mesgr^ VV, ij. Allen, whose revived energiss, as attested 
by many recent jMiblitaiions, ue worthy of the grret uaditiaiis of that Firrii, 
inioid to bring our, aioong other volla on GKetital Tutmture, a second 
Edition ol the most valuable IfurriOKUtv or " by the Rev. T. 

Hdghto, If-ft. for many yean t Church Missionary si Peshawar, without 
wliicb no Student of .Muhauunadatusm shtmld be. if we, bowever, mighr 
venture " to pamt the tily,* we woald suggest the ombsiou o( the Cbt^,ur 
un ihw "fits.iis " who att;, m no setwe. adherents of that fiiitJi, and wbow 
ruttws tm the wmtiary. b afi[josijiQn to its foUowcre and Sjiedal 

tencu. Tlib Chapier ha* been oontributecl by odd who srat never in India. 
U may Ire hypeicriticum 10 object lu lui addition to the Mtuudawn tifcasmy 
to which .Mr. Mugfecs’ Dklknujy is the key ; imt it is, hereftheless, an 
ivcmgnnty wbreb dufigunre an aotbotilatiire wtirk of rderence. lV*e would 
« suggest tome motlifiiatioa* under lire head of what oenheea are 
^ ’ 4 festival, although Mt, Hpghea' view suppoiu the eon- 
_ “ I “ Review oa the ** tatw-kllling " question. Fttially, we would 

in the iTrataient of ihe question of the lyhagfn 
”shiah •‘Kcewiw of the Prophet in Suimt scceptance. Ii is j 

jMittn notion re tequire him to be of Korehfi descent; ibc Sunni* reim 

of ^ k **k* Chief, though thev aocepi ihe Suttan 

WJtouUohadnotthe 

toT^ ^ toniaia tJtc Khalifa, 

for the GretuJ bhenf of Mcci^i » of the purest Kordsh drweent and 
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is not the KhtlUhi. To lum up—there are two kinds of khnlitiu (is 
“l»sfV;n4ien of the Faith "j “ihr petfc«:'' and **ihe impcrfijrt.' 'ITie 
fonuer unites all tlic ifUsltiicittiDns of dacent, tntelkcl and tnorat condnet. 
which a tUiaUra tJlwfii h*ac; the latter » »hal “a iJcfcndcr of the Faith " 
maj happen to be as ■ mauer of fact, the m,c« Head, lending hii 

liowcrto the suppcKit of his Etilh, Imt ceasing to l« ^'a Defender,' shmdd 
heCKise lo tea MooaTcli, l^i Mr*.Hughes, thBrcfotCi nitkUfjr his stale 
mcni as to what constitutes a legitimate Khalifa. 


INDKX TO REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
rtC //. AJlta and Cb,, Noa, i, 6 . 14, ^ 9 t 5 * Sff* 

BKe^r-Leetaith, Ko. 3^ W C, Bktfk, 5 and 4 ^- ■&". J 9 - 

omJ SpKXt Nos. ft and 4J. (See alsti p i of adTcrlijemcitt*. > 
Chr/iwea ffoi 13 and 18. C-iJe/f unrf Ca, j. 

vl. CtfwAjiWfWJiiif Ci-„ 33 - 3 ? , .. 

2 V CuMfiridjX Uttixtrtify Pmi, Nos. 55 and 56. <See also p. lu of 

advemBcmcntj.) 

17 u a«wmden P*tu (VT- /wa^c), Noa^ 10 <iiid ji. and tfitud ttmei« 
on pp. 14S-153. (See also ad vcitjicinent on outside cowei.) 

Eytcand StQtiixxoatk, So, 33, EifAer (fmoin. t: and -‘F. If^ 

fmtMn, ij. 

/5ii?/ af^J Ctf-t j, and LtaddmMU /Vot, 40 

ti Jfmwr^ aiL rk M 

AiiiamUi^n and G?.. 51* 54- 

Afd/nurrf attd O*-, Nos. i j and 38. f. /», Af/aww't ,Sw#. *7 

and 14. ^ P 

JS-^^^Kwr 7 ^ft Air*. No. 4- Zam aarf C».. 41* 

Stf>tKftfsfA*i^ hmJ Cv.t aS'**'*^ 34 " 

N.if:s .Sftf/wwf/T O^, So, sdL TkaderOffii Co, a 

No. 43 * <S« «!« P- advertisements.) 

f';»y/ae/.Cw«»««^, Sa 53. « C»., as. ff> 7 /«»«r 00=/ 

49 and 30* Mttxien Zftwrt. joi 

AI&tkxAoJ ludiitH Frets, 45 Pent, ^ 

.fow^v Edsttoiiom SedB/t Enn, 11 Siyrma C^iofu Pttu, 48 and 53. 

In purniancc of the jnicntian anmounc^ in oar tasi iaiuc of Tc«ewii^, 
ut specially noticing, all asaitatole jjutdi&lioiMt #0 fat a» we can ascertain 
them, in Oiicolal languages and Uicratiue, whether new Ot old, we have 
much pleasure in dtawing altentiOn 10 the last Catatogue of the eniment 
Antiquarian and Publtshcr, Mr. ttenutfd t^tnanioh, of if. IHoewiilly, which 
» insetted at the ewl of tWa Review, Mid in whjch Scholar* and Siutlenla 
of vartous CWental spedaliliea will find inatiiurce within their leach. 

OUR iJURARY TABLE. 

tVK have jtiat received W. and A, Kdtb Johnston** ,l«e*r ^/*<Aif (7W 6d,), 
ontiaining 15 map with letter press txpUmtioqs and an linka: on a 
pre}tiiiinar)F eiamliiatiDn we 6 nd It excellent We have ceceived aiso, to** 
late for review In Hus unrobet, i. IF 5 tri& «f Existimg Ar Mr 

flW. A. S G. ll.«idou •- W. H. Allen and Co, 18^3) 3%, 6d ) 





Our Library Tab^t, 


3 . Tit iy S/aubf/.iiti*-/*/W<t, OValmmftcr: A 

CooittaUle ana Gifc 3. 7 %f Jih-nf fitxfkt ^/At Bat/^ VoJ. KtJ.: 

TAf id/afiiitAa /traAmnHtUt fy j^ Bggtllng, iOnford ; ‘llic (lEanmd'OP Pfcst; 
iJijM-) Til* greal firosiirc tm wur *pace cotapels la to [Mretpone notices of 
4> A/tx»»tirtam anJ CfiTfAagtftian TAtfi/t^gj hj tht' Htt, J, B. 

(Kdinbdtgh ; T. and T, CInrk, 1^93 ), ancj 3, CbntMtuu^ rnni tkr 
/Jrtti tf JifTmartUr^ Ay t*rfff, Btofhit. (I£l1mburf;ii ; D. T.'ou^i:la^; 

6, Carirattfwr fi/ (Jtnaan in BnjitiiA S/A/noftt fiy CUr/ ASt/Musp-avi. 
(London : W. Hir:}, a pajn|ihlet iltovritig, ilte defects of Hie fjcfqum 
^aTTiiniLrs in lUit m KnglHiti ichfriiltL y. Rff^/rfon rff 
/jvaf /iff : tbc onntiJiJ Blu«<bN>otc (mj ihw subject, full ot 

naHHii;a 1 and otlicr Lnfomistton. fi, A /A.fl&ttot?', Ay )f' 

liWnm/, D.C,£. (Auckland t C'lilon and Goi, l^imlon ; Winiums and 
Nw^aic ; y, Tkt Bufutart Bntpin, Bi/Atr GirTKatu*, tdi/ri 

/ /nfJiiJV. (Wctiitii niter - A C(m»tihte stid Gis 1893.) 

I lie tkiierntnent of Hiumn has fjnrOTircdthcf^riuital L'niversiLj'lniEitute 
»iUi the folias-tng boohs *htch we luupose to renew, as also other works of a 
f»osi!tniiieiu th#i ts doing much for the fftotnooDn of the Orienlal Lcarnto^; 
«f Burnuh and adjacein coimtOwt i& A Mumi /e Afutuhiat in 1867, Ai 
fit/i A. lyttAf. 1 r , A*Mt$ (Mt SkdJAiit Aimer, Ay Janiin&. \ 3 . .'In Etuty 

Awcfifit ite*/ ikvti&^iHnt/ ffarmati Eutn, Ay /At Je/t £. /vrtA- 
A^mBfr^^ PAM. 13, A'iirjr If'ijfyrM'j Jfttnu MAit»n*iaxi//Aarn, Ay Br. £. 
/vrrAAa^mff, 14, /nutiytiani xf P{Ay\t and j^pa, iy Dr, £. 

Esaetkhitm*ntr. 15. £<tstcy rn /As Lanyjaaya ^ tkt H/mthtm t'Aw, ^ 
Btruard CJi, i h, MnMt^ Pt/ Pydt Cutt^marj l.itm of /A* 

CAini, ^ith a /r^tw At /, /urdinr. tj. TAt firw/zor ^ Bitnmt VoJs. I. 
■nd fl- /dtnwd/VAtiafw/si AAtdanit 19. Grttminuti.''>ii iVwJirf attA 

P^Miary t>//kt la^gnagt, Ay /At Etr,/. Af. /ftttmU. 


V^e ftaec likewiic to ar knowledge, with lltanks;—t. Bolt tint dit SA-itAfi^ 
dfatt^^myAh dt UOon (is swiea. Xta. 1 and j), in which ire ntrte a 
joutney UyC J. AIfnrd from E>tithan to Beira in TS93 j—s* Tkt f^Mrnal 
/At Eapti .■imttic SuAtiy (Octol«r, 1893).. where Mr* J. Burgess ^Ives » 
yowl (laiMu iifi Hindo Aitronomy, and Major Conder on llJaite Writing 
—1. d/tmua/ Er/iff/ tfj /At Mt/iimatIndian Auuda/utH i%* (CoiKtable 
and ^*);—4. AfiffAB/nitxtfn tf/r Att/hrapthyittkn Gtsdiukifiin tt^en, in 
wluch li a nrofusdy itlratraied f^ii.er of “Studien tor 'ieimmiKhcn Volb- 
^ yt*'? Meojigh;—5. 7 h*«tif/Ainyj it/ /At fayamra 

A huskies a Urt of .Memkts, the Proceedings for 1S9; 

«IW Eir Aonl i$93, and coBulning ntaejf beauttfitl illustratkinj arul vuluabte 
un Jii[kaiVEfec vt 6 t ^isuwsi/ ^ ike imdu^ ^ 891 ^ 

^ ammg a paiicf by Mr, Pcnnir^ion wftjtiiig Mr. DadabhaJ Jfaorojt'i 

mrLtnr^ \ *1 ^^***^^ in which iJms of lMi 

^^letee m In.JU j* n«„J by Mr. H M, Kwlcy BaUtin Jr /./ Sntudnd 

j/aj/^,V {Madnd: fqrianel and t 7 o., 1893). foil, as {mist, nf 

Iicffaoi*^ /-i emtta Vntinlmt (Home: A* 

ai. Uw «tt,-tiwiwT. leading Cailiylie C-mtinentat |JcjkxliQl 7^ 
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IDL ffihfta. an Aroerkan mcniihlr omgaiiiia of Wental reseojch (Meriden: 

(Uiii«lles^t Soe Ifeltfe dc 

Ubrawie>v—12: Titt Rt&m ^ Rivk^t, Jiy VV. T. Steaid; ^ 3 -^ 

Jti R<t>un (Pwis>14- Tin Amruan Journal ♦/ (Ealunwr.^ 

L‘,S,A.Vt—r?. Tropisal Agfitntfuriii (Cnlombn: A. juul J. PetEUWaj, 

4 uiifiit mmlhly, full of techniMl informaibn 
R^. fmn. the attie pUee and pt.b]i.he«r-.7, 

R^ir^r (London r lAinar niui Ca) ;-ia Tkr A'atM t t^doti. 

W. H. Alleii and Oa) i->y ^ ^ “ 

MfOd Kpicil^iufi) front Engltsh and other Rcrhiws, 3o, ^ ^ 

l^nm t Koe St, Simon) ?-ot. Tin SintnA Magnaiar, and 
V/rfAt5ijT^—both mnintnjnhig their e*rdlsticc : 2^ i' €i£wtif 

.->». n, .!*««-»)- IN" v«k. ^«v .»d 

IV*u-n3d «);—34 ft hi-mpMhlf Chineie WfllPiine'd ^”“^7 

Ci. H. Cordlft, (Ixpfcn. F, J. Bril.) ;-.d 

StoiiuA AfaKatint {EdintraiEh);—ay. 

Sornma/ret (l*iins) .-ja. Marine *! Cafaattf > 3 *- 

(Waahmgton and New Vofi) Ojtafaa 

iAMad and Mitt (Stuitnart) /twna/ of iht ,!l Ij 

-35. Tht MiHkm World Vtnh)^- 36 - Aj'" f ’T^^rHrP^i -^ 

li^ Major A a H- Xtercer and iIli: Duke of Lambfids* lUlaclheirth^ 
C Noiih, ,#93J Tht iUuitraitd EagRsh ''M’ of 

piovonta our noticing nutoy olhimi in rietaiL 

U’c have just «cii, and hope to review m o«r nest isaue. the (atriy 
edrred two vohimea of tho Twitsaaiura o1 the 

.« I^nduo in tttpa nod ano^pUed to i«lf the name and title of ^ 

gns« Ueld in the prevtona y«;, which S 

Moceedings and nassumed when ilie utue for tl«tn a '.a 

n«l<ng of 1892 «aa . tailme and the j«.blicalio,i of bath the vat^hlejuid 
laiL that «« read, nr ^ bef-o it, wdl .ull fun^r 
*hlw Ihk ttoU aucb iFuhlkmion will r,« be pcrmiiied uuder the tJ*u,j«d 
name of the *'i»ih Internaiioiial Congress ot OnetiUl»t* ^ it 
under the Sialute* wiib «wb v'clal llic prevtoW yw.to which Hvf MAjesir 
neiu a al which iT Goveinuj^t* and nanon* 

and when. 19* iT 

T\r on an of Orknial res^-cb. hut co tbetr i^acilcl •,p,dia^ 

Uon in eddcaooa, politics and coaHttciw, The Tenth 

;.8UuniiIe «fi« h« long ago i^ued Ua 

Kksventh --Ul lake place *i Pans ^ '^ 5 ’*" ottiv: 

qf rhe cenleniuy of die foundattoo of »he <>“=''*^1 School. 

r£talt du luagnft aricnfa/ft jimintA There ma)S however, he * 
of the piaidrt-Ninth of 1892, by » pwudo*T«ntH of Geneva to he h 
this the authwiidci and teamed hodka of Ihal eity are tnifced into 

faoldihfi i sectHSii T'encJi, which would be an oifiwt to 

of IhKtogal Stod a siulufkattoti «! tbi-ir own action m sending a reprefwU- 
ve of the Cniveniry of tkoera to the Eegitiniate “ Ninth of lU.)' ■ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

hr IZuTVk«oy. after much delay, bu at |jui *««, accepted 
Hi?r ^ AleaatMkr Jhtife, Earl of Elgin and KintaiLc, 

Hi* Lwd*h^. wlio Sian# f« India early in Jamiaij, win be the toih Viof 
nd ajth Gov^.gr Gam]: «e wncofely wish him a p™p«o«s aiu] 
Dirfni career, If. the unknown ngierB whid. will soon be Ski »w*y 
lluae opea «cr« ihni i|w mmtintial inlerfeitn« of«cret4 n«of flaie 
an j«t ii^auary bitsybodfw iwidm trading men at home dtsincliaai to 

tWf^rr r Liiudowne ha* bwn ^pctidS 

the c«jM:b.dii.g motuhs of hi* Indian career ia a Uni Ihrough tht SuBtr/ 

i^iifonunatdy «in,e deaih. 

m !? 'T*? ‘^^bk.mong those igno„„, „ib«, who 

Nat*, if tirti . ** '* **’* disapproval of tbeir subaiisaiQii by the 

N u' 1^““'’’ Chier* tour indnde. the 

OIK] y and tfie H^n. Mir Hnmayon Jah Bahadur of Miidrs* have bedit 
^pointed ^aimniaJ n.eiiibws of the Go.-enwr (Jctuirar, round I ■ and 

_c bopo lu wdl he a greatersuccot tlian hia prcdeceasur; and teconmiqnd 
Intn to «udy the dT«a of buying bis own gold in India and etiding. <»,» 

Bilk ^ V** i" i^ndon of Indian Ciundl 

a«T,lTw r"® back lo i.i 

tose again in i.j.-., ami a» we wtiic has cnn mme faJlisv to r ^ ,*- Th- 

^1 .rfc Sbcn».D W^„ A,»ok. O. n».r.|v.™fci, Wn„„c. 
m the Indian nimket. ,Iio*mg etmdiisivdy that its iJuuiwtiQiit wme not 

amhoming a „r ^r^ooow meet the Home Charges. andTu 
lokk M uVi p®««‘=d* BdU, will leave the netileflieftl of eKltan-.* 

y cmtMiiu^rciAl ttiin»:ucii%. The ;iniu:ip}e k mflu ^ h^r the homwina 
ttti ^iiggr«inLte? ihc criJ of their cwiildtul increase "Hie ^\d rmni ri 

^ *. ,x.., 

'Wrf '^r ■°' '?'?■ 'T'’ °" '’" '* i«<;na.b,. ■ 

II '"2,'^ '1' “■“« <■* 

liiiOHgh, the AltiJi was «»fil'l>:tB]y fiiwessfiih AH 

If , j ». . kifldaa* Itself and eoHitalitv rHh«i i>.* 

bwM and the ijiiijjhhouriiit suite f.i .t-t j i- “ tmtial, RaJji.r, 

Btrt«b iBduei^X^Ai^r^V arededated ii„d«r 

me Amir feUifting Asma/, ntmh of Jdalabad. 'nte 
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Summary of StYHts, 

Kurram vdl1i;| tetnaiiis as olreidj^ settled. The Wacbis^ tnetuding Wjina. 
puff under Bdlish infiucai^c^ thus neeurin^ tlie Gotiial foute. jtnd rounding 
oiT ihtt Zhgb Tattey. The Ainti sfUhdraws frotc Cliirgeh in Beliichisian; 
and itn* Chainan is secured The Amir'* annual subsidy is nused &9iu 
I: to r{> MAti! and the restdetinns imposed a yciira^D on the iinpoftatiun 
*if Sims and stores to A^hanlstoo are Temoved. We corgratulaie Sft Heijty 
l.tunind on his sucx^ess; his adkm in A^hfudshin has been a mndel for 
eounesy and business'tilce abiSity. 

The report of T>r. Vcvekker, who in (JllJp-go invcstl^ted the state rjf 
agikiiliure in India, Iras inducod the ludJan GovemmenE to hold a con- 
fetenec of the DirectoFS of the Agnciiltutal DepartmentB of the ruious 
local fjovornmcniaof Itidie, undier tlir iiresideiicyof Sir E, Buck; much 
icchniat maEinr has been proposed, diacuased and adopted TIicTele- 
^ph Ihrpaniticnt repotis a good dividend, and *n inarfiae in private 
ttiiffic of its 350^000 There wai a !«* of Ra. r^o,oao tonseritteat on 
the tedaoed charEcs for Ailittalii; fT9 R'* nffiom and *,4*5 more wiles 
were opened, in a cost of 1,750,000. The tefcarajih i* wotltin>f hatmMfii 
Bnnagar and Asior. The ludo-Kmopean Tdegrajih Dept, showed a rtett 
ptoSt of Rs, 437,568, against Ks. 1 6a,034 in tS^it. 

A Ta]!wA.y con/erence was held at Simla. fioTCTTnneiit have resolved to 
encoutajie privstc oteqjriM in raitwjiys by grantitiE the free us* of land, by 
providing rollutg atock, and maialainieji mpI working new lima by their 
wain llDe adwlniaroilitins nt fivouwbte nt«% by making surveys at the 
capense of the Staley hy conveying' stotes and tHeitritt Over State lows on 
easy terms, by griUithiB timilcd rehialci from miin lint earnings towards 
flittmng 4| % on (apttal i eatli proj«1. hnwever. will be conaideteil on iii 
tmn merits, for the conccfwon of sowe ot lU of tbesc fdvtttm. 1 Ite 
ffOveinmem are also prepared to have line* cinied out for tafiitalufts, l^y 
I heir Public Works DepsitniefU. 'Hhc Railway reliunt for the half year 
endmi: 3otli September showed rjibiM miles aod ai* inciBaseof Rs 130,000 
Over that nf the picvioiit year. The Hreat Indian Penintiilff, the Esbi 
I ndian, the Kaiputana-Midwn, and the Huroia State line* (bowed a lu** \ 
all ibe other line* had improved. An accident « Ran i mads in Coimba- 
tuns rouliftj in 39 Itlllea awl 45 wounded: it w« <tuc to a flood The 
ImJijtn Covl. desiaicb on I'tmuUaneooa Civil Service eaaminawoiiswHsenl 
to Englind in Novcmlier. 

The seandiloB* Myrnemlngli case has been cfrnipTotmsetl. Mr. Phillip* 
hi* aiiolcigifFed for hi# hlirodeta. and Raji tSorja Kmitb Atharya hajs wilh- 
rltuwn his fail Pw 60,000 tUmi^e* fer iiudicKm* pfOMCtttion, This 
maper Ti:i[uire« further anenlinn- The Governtnenr of Senpl has M ic cKfr 
fully organued the sale at the l*ost Offices, of 5 flta'h dfiMis for 

t pice f = 1,3 Nothing ;} ui September 130,000 dmet were told. In i8yj, 
piiwte individuals tn Bengal ipem Bs.44i,.|0T. of which \ were for tank*. 

The mitebievou* Opimn Commission ia now conducting it* htbouri in 
india and Hurtna ; and, as in {•Ingltmd, ti receiving flally contradiaory 
evil!cnee. To bdp its deCMtoni, the ffovcmmeni hai otdered the larefol 
coRipibitinn of opium ttatistka, especially in the native Atott, where its 
eunatunen We ^mutually under avrcful European tiipcrviiiofi. both 
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medical And milEttty. This, Sir J. Pease, Mritli chArictcEt^tc un&lrtiest, 
calls ^‘stnJntttg ewry nerre** in famtr cf Opium, Had ttie Government 
not uclecf 01 iJiey hurt. Ko wtiuld nqtiolty hivehlained them for otuimciing 
the coouniSBOD, MeuwhOe note that die stataiics of (tie (Mentot Life 
losnranee Ca have {noved that, during ao yciit ol iheir uperotiiHis:, not 
onr death bos bees tecotdjtd due lo opium, and that it* use is so irell 
tiHiwo not la produce the mighty e«i* alleged sgnhist h, that they actuatly 
have no extra jtremiiini tor opiutn-lakcrt^ Wc have to record another ovti 
resoli of this continued intet fiti uiice ahoot dpi urn : under the prcsstite of 
the Home GottmnHnr, ti opium '^deoE'' mere clmed in tiombay, on the 
3«* joly j—the “dens " had a regular hour fat closing, were under police 
Kuperviaion, and ihcir (timers Itad lo miiDtoin order a rut to eject bad 
chaiaciers. Within four irtontht; 6 a knoivir Opium ** dubs " hare been 
rortoed, beside* secret ones. Both am private, and can be us»t vrhhoul 
iiuerference from the police; for when thetr managna w«»e pramptly 
firasecutetl, UiD courts declaried that no lair waa violated, and that they 
mint bealloired to eMnlinoe Jheir wnrk. So, nub intetfetence actually is 
Dggrnmtni,' the very thing which these tgiiatnn abuse. 

Mote liming and ill hfding, connected with religious celebrations is lo- 
potted bom vinous |tlsres,-~iu]toog othera from Nassich, Bhopal, atiil 
kuhheyl in the Butino (Ustrkt, We are glad R> %ee that local cotn- 
mitlK* have been foniHtl, of both Hindu and Muhommadtui gcnUeinen, 
to cultivate a spirit of eonciiiaUDii and goodwill, betHcen the two bodiea 
Wc with ihem and the Goveminetit every success ia thit good wotL In 
this cotmectiDn, the Indian papers tail aiientioo Mi the fact that a ax‘int '^f 
sedition and iihfcelin^ b om tlie tnen:^ and state that the tecent fite at 
Peahawiif, in the (Jlatmnissuriat Trtuupon Sumu, resubtng in a (nts of 
Resoopmo, was almon certainly the work of ati innmlisirt. SntiM nf the 
European patters speak of ■ fedtng of Mutest, (lispiim and disotisfoction 
among ibe nalivest which ia ncM rearauiiitg ftrr tpaiei and fieune b the 
luiinr. Wt WUst. Itowevcf, ibal they will prove false ptophcia. Tmlu 
will Iw loyal unless her fnterestc are unjustly aacrifired to English jamy 
polhics and {■muioil liusybodk*; and whnieiier tiniest may exist is diM 
the Curt that, in many cases of late, there have been indlcaliuos dut such a 
sactifire is not impoeitde, ‘I1 ib tntiddlc about estcliangc and currenvy, 
the npiam-comniii^oD, and simiJor nets of aegfect on the tme side and 
mterference on the other, are not eoatlueivt' to the traniiidllity of die 
‘»«n«y. The Dehit Zemiodars we mctnorialiiiitg the Secretary nf Suie 
sgwnt the Cadastral Sumy, 

Among s^ns of bcrwiing (neicanille activity b India we note^ then a 
bitmghttt Ibe of sieamcts is projected between Booitay uihI Ontin and 
Topati, ihai two nialeh ^ftorbs have been estubtbihed in (^Iciitia; that the 
tea mp «» HI » 36 ,75(^000 lb. fof which 117,^30,000 lb. were 

or rtat Jlntabk and a new indutlty was started in teo-seei) oil, is a 
^n^auve lur timber : that the output of paper I tnaiiuracutred in ^ ndlbii 
to nien from j.a 5 o,ooo 1U in ifiij to afi^soo.ooo U*. lest yew; that the 
Indigo rtw|, in North Wbst Province, was ;r,«ofaa«rj nuunds, -w 
» per tent, mw tbe avwage of Hie last u y*an ■ that .tS^ooo golbits 
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a{ peiTuEcum wc«f itupuncd Trom Hiusiit anti i 6 ,ft& 6 ,o» from Am eric*— 
ibL'* Russtiui liatle' imving clatiblisil tn 5 while iJic AinMiricMn u cxin- 
itniMUy^ faiUnij oJT; the ouitiut flf tndiui coil wj* hSi 7 Mf> 
jucrcjfie 0^ 200,000 lon» ovcf thut of iS^li itie price 0/ Indijni coal was 
Hjl P*!t ton, against lis, (dt ^reigit coal. The ntiinlici of 

enugzimts from India was jj,3iS— chialtjf 10 iJtmeTBra,-*^* 13 ^* Trinidad, 
riJlch Guiana and Fiji—the highest number yet teathed havmg been 
10,000 in I£91. The foreign iracte of India, (April—September, 
escetds lhai in r»^i by Jj iVWW, the lailway improved *6 lakhs, 

In the qmuter enditiiJ Jum:. no less than 454 bootes were regittefed 
in the Tunjab alone^ an unusunHy lorge iwoporilon Teaching a faitljf high 
vUmdard, It is annonniyid that Ptofessof iJiihlei', with lilt co-operaliun Of 
*ev«aJ Orieiiral scholars, will jiahlhh an ilueycloijaidk of [imIo-A ryan 
subjects, on a «yst«outlie plan, in d leetiorw, (t) the iitsKuy of Iniio- 
E'liiropcan reseatch, (*j the lrld^^Afyan languages, Utentorc, {4) 
Hiatorjf, (Si Rtligions. and (6) SectiUi scieucrt and ari*. 

In rS^e, tiiCR were recorded J,56j deaths (rinn wild lieASts, and KTiOj j 
from sookfrbiiei 31,000 caiile perished froni (best causes, and 85,'Oso 
were destroyed: ail the ng««t show an iiBfrrorem(tii( over 189T. 

Heavy floods ore reported froJn the i'unjab, where Gurdafpoiit and 
Paihankotd wei? almost desuoyed, with much loss of life Peshawwr hw. 
iiiffuMd ftotn a lerepe cittthi|iudtc in addirioti tO the fire recoroed else¬ 
where. Serenl destructive fire* occurred la Homlwy, aceoinliatiiiid with 
loss of lilt Rod much prepeny, and in one caic rendering 500 pcnoiu 
fwjuselera. strite flf over i,om hamis Kwk jitace at the Siar of India 
mills, Bombay, owing to the btroduction of clunge* diudvauwgeou* to 
the labourers : other bands bowerer, wets cosily seeuieiL Sorae dissatis- 
facticia hat been caused in inililaiy citcJcs from the iwminotion to the 
hlecfUt COSBtnand of a distinguished officer whose many caccllent itualtiiea 
do net include the ptactical tiiiUtary espeiicnce and train itig neceasary for 

the tueceiAful motupulation of tnoopt. 

The new Koyal Eschangu Buildings have bofin opened at Gakutta—a 
TOSgnifitent (life Kv 40^000 Iwve been sancunned for ijuartcns for the 
Hurnpeait subordinstes nf the Ordnance Ifept, in the Allahobfd Pwrt, 
R*. ijo.oM for Officer*' yuiitcrs *i Gharia], near Murtee; Rs. !«>,«» for 
the crib rgem Bit of the ffltdile factorio at iiiupdiiJn and nukhinwre; and 
Rs. 45,000 for pctmaneiit hum ai Khajiiti Rich, A total of Rs- a,054inoo 
have been innciiuned (tir eapcndiiutc rai tniliuiiy work* for rHv4*5. 
Titghtecn mites of a maire^jauge Railway have been opened frorn ifeeq to 
I’Alampur. Seth Lachman JJaa of Mtiltn tifls given a doitation of 
Hi. 4,000 to the DulTerin l-'otid; which boi also benefited to the smount of 
Rw 3Q,o»fit>Di Lai Kumd Mamyon Singh of Khaftafpnh and other bene- 
foctm. Mr. J. Cowosit Jtbangir made a gift of Rs. 200,000 i£ 12,: 00) to 
the Impetbi Institute in Lcaidno, on condituw that it should be used ex. 
cluvtvely for the liencfii of fndian arodcntl. The InsUtnte uathorilies hate 
allied it fiw the efcetion tif * Hall for lectures: uut as this can in no 
seme be feid to fulfil the condition inrpoaetl, there seena, at fost sighJ, 
Z'Tsame of ihi* generott* gifu 
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Fmqtii llie KATTirt Stater m; t*hAi the ^t^iliarsjA of Bh^uniLgar 
glvcu JOT tP tJic Upivcjiity yf f.Ziiiiibtid^ for a p^ky wZijcJi tbc S^riale 
liate Jileddcdi lo glv^ ArmbmU^r to the oiiidkLale fyr die Indbifi Civil Service 
who ahull have pgiwd b«t \n honanm in the Univeriiiy. "i"he Reguin of 
after a visit io the Vkimf at Simla itltimed to her capita^ r^tVf 
I Jihjurc, Arniitsnx, Ihrlhi and :\gra. She |^vr Large suvm to the Cjolden 
Tetnjsltf, and ICi ToitoUB achocirk and iiiaiittiie^ and Ra 1,000 ton-ardj the 
Roberts Staitie in CkJeatta. 'I 1 te UddJpmr State js eonstmettng a tonal 
niilfrayf fVo miles in length. A daughter of the Maharao Runa has tkrm 
espauwd to I he niinur Raja of jic^piir* ViJiana^ram disnkit TheGsekirar 
ol Bpfodp, who has Teiumed home from .mother vkit to Fnglandp has m- 
uodiiced compnborjf elementar}' education in Iris stale t all children niust 
alrcnd^^boyi from j lo la and girls from | to 10 yeans of age. The 
Ntaharaji Balkar of Indore, continuing hh persoujil liiv^gAiiciis into the 
afliirs of lui ftiaic, has discovered a ddokation of Rs. 900^000; he it noir 
catehiUy CJtmninlnf the cftiio, which k of a very- comfiljcmied nMure, I'he 
Iklahanja of KapLinhala also haa reiiuned hotne,. after n tour through 
Europe, wheiCt among olher placest he visiteil V'Lcnna. The Maharaja of 
iJInajpur has received the thanks of the Bengal Govcmmcnl for hb gilr of 
Rs. t|OTo lottards the hospital fauildin^i at DinajivEir, and of K$- ihe 
entire expenses of the Indy doctor for iti vomen^s ward. At Hydembifd. 
ahcft Sir Asmiui has taken leave of absence for six roonihA the 
Vikar u 1 Umrah has socceeded os hlinbEer. The Kiiain has iic^ 

posed a duty of 5 percent on tilver. In Ute Mysore State, the Represoata- 
Lire Assembly met os usual, and the report made to it ihowed h ma-^t 
flourishtng lamdiliou. Tlie revtsue had boerta^ FU_ ?,i 50,000 ssner 
Ra 6,sot,o» since sS^o^i ; U amounted to A lujtl 
66 laiM^ Tile land revenue ihowed an ioerease of Ra 1,659,000, exdse 
Kj. 350^000, stamps 100,000^ the tpyiltf on gold mines Ra 72,000. The 
Robr gold mine alone had juroduced xAjjjS or^ of gold—an incroiK of 
JTilJT oi- on jirevlttiM y^at. There «ss a sufplin of Ha 350,000^ the 
lulol credit in hand being Rs. 9,400,000, rleduclitig taHway oapita) and ex- 
poiditiire- An Infants^ Marriage Pre™tion Bill was miroduccd nnd one 
fftf t Joftie IVeservaiion. The adniirabtr condition of iha i^aie reflects the 
highiMi credit on ihe MaJmiaja. on the Dewan Sir K. Shesludri lytr^ oitd 
m iheii excellent sttif of olficeTS, 

His KxceHencjr Sir Clcntenl Tliocnas^ Gowtsor Gcucml of the French 
Indies has rciifitied tr> Ktance, uud pending the ncHtumUioii of his sih: 
ccssof, his p\ACc is taken by M. lAeloncIc, the l>irtcteuT dw I'lnldrieuA 

The rercane of Fomiguese India, for wax Rs 1^931,514 ; the 

eapemJxiiiie, Ra JijiiiOja i deddt Hx 

The Jupplles for rhU winter to Chilis have been teM rw the Babnsar 
PisA which toiue i.leneral Lockhart his reecntty irtt5>dctwL The 
2jfd Runj.ah Pioneer hive bceo repairirjg the fort at Nllt^ h^ng finished 
the Tdod otet the Babnftar Pass, idong wbkh four Bloct*btnisei have been 
buUl to oheiicr pon-runnen and mher iravellm in bad weather. Cofld has 
l^n discoi»er^ at Shirighj (K.he«t) and Gcmdak, in BductusUn, ond 
petroleum boring continued it Sukkar. TUere hai bnin a sucresaXul 
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Hune show at Quettnh which is espoeusd to conduce to an hnpTOi^incnt 
in horse breedhtg. It has tieen hoati]^ decided that the permaneiit Urituii 
l^srtison iti the hlelcrsw he withdrawn f btit the poTttical Qfhccr* 

during hK aninial tour of itisp^tioiv which usually fasts several monihs, 
will be attended by a ittong escort of aU three atma This, it » hoped, 
win suffice 10 (preserve RritUh prestige and influence. The ocw KJiao, 
Mir hfnhniiid Khan, has hcen installed at Khclat. The Wssiris aitaekcd 
a caravan at Ihtbnt to the Gotual pass, slew four men and carried off 
6 o camels with their toads. Our post at Khajuti Ktch, only *j miles off, 
did not gel the newi till the following afternoon ‘ this speaks well for otir 
vigilance on the frontiers. 

In ArcuAjtiHT.ss a survey lias been made for ■ steam Tramway outride 
the city ; and our misrion reports the AtOTt's (actories to be in excellent 
order, and turning out good work. In the Pamirs, Col. Vannoftky, son of 
the Russian minister for war, tried to march across Afghan temcoty from 
.VltiTghabi to Iterwar. 'Ilw Amir's officers refused permissian, and on his 
persisting in his attempt, fired on the [larty and drove it off Tlicy 
ewntnally reached their deslinalton by the roiiie they ^<mld first tiavc 
taken, through their own territory. Hje news is confirmer! that the 
Kusstan troops ot Morghabt have really been increosocL hut the rest 
however, all hos been quiet in the Pamirs. 

CcviDS has had a had K E. monsoon, the rainfall having been only a 
quarter of the average. The cocoanut cx(«jrt for iJt^i ainnumcd to 
Ri j 1,53^,735 : the oumher of nuts exported whole was 375,306,^58. I'he 
total iropona of »%3 were 7»9*®r against exports i,g97> I be 

Railwny tepo«t fw ‘*^5^* number of miles Open at just under roo 

on which the reixipta greatly exceed tbosc of the pevious year, and give a 
dividend of d per cent, on cafnlaJ. A new Post antj Telegraph office at 
Colombo has cttst Ra. . noriherti ann of the bteriewunr 

has been sancrioned Two select elephants have been shipped for .\Jnca, 
to help in the capture and training of dephanls there, 

fjOtd Ripon's circular offering a change o( terms to membera of the 
Colonial Civil oervice has not nret a fovourahic reception. In the Sraarre 
SrnTi.RMEN'ia. tag refiised it, 40 acseepted it, and 50 gave no reply. 

Id Bgasi s, t he report on the Mergui Coal fields estimate* the available 
output at i,ooO|000 ferns j but the district is remote from commcreial 
eemm and laboiv la costly. The revenoe has increased 10 AiHt in I’pper 
and 11 iatkf b Lower Burma. Upper Surma, rev. Fs. 7,200,000 against 
K*. fi,300,000 i lavwer Burma, Rs. 15,900.000 against Ra. *4,700^000— 
total *3,100^000 ajprinKt *1,000^0001. The area of rice cultiiraiion in the 
to prinapal districts has bereased from 4 idi 3,477 ncrea t0 4,693ipt8 acres. 
Mr. Aubrey IWr has stKoeeded Col. Conway Cordon in chaqjc id the 
Ruby raincR I'he Jadfi mines' Itcencc was put up at Mandahy and fetc hed 
only Ri. 5*,ooo for 3 years, agrinat Rs. ***** year. 

The Mcrgni pearl nsheiy is increaring b value. The mercantile rtna. 
omnity of Rangoon have memoriafited the Viceroy in Oouneil for tttakinj 
Burma a Liculcnant GovetnOtsbtpv for a High Coutt and a Represents' 
live JjegriLUJve CoundL Two Cbiuesc ofBcets were seat by the Prefect 
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of V'lrtuiin W viiit, wiili the ICogfl^ olficert, the places oft ihe fiootiet 
wliifih are in dUpute. MaltCK wem appucmtl'init a saltsfaclory tcnaiiwnwn. 

Sf.iii has cutied oat her share oJ the agTeeBienl " forced upon her by 
Pmnite ; and England has acnuicMed in the unjott ananpcaient. by 
u»K wKb Fttoc* toctrate a " Jiuirer Slate * on the apjier Mekonib *hich 
w<r hope (hut do noi eipcet) may prove ■ smiKe of tea* anxiety and 
expense than the conesponding one on the west. Tlie letrni of the con¬ 
vention were* briefly : (11 SOTcreign rights ftf Cambodia end Annam over 
the right bunh of the Melcong j (sj excliision of Siain^ hneea* tiawl ot 
niiltbuy, from the great f-ake of ?itekong j (jj pnihibition of Siamese 
fortified poiU along the Mekong, wilhin ^5 kitoinetres pf the right hank j 
<4) this now to bo to French stib]ect.s with the reriutsite passes; and 
ftiamrsc fubjocts in that rune to have similar rights on the fnench side t 
(51 this iOne to be duty l't« tor imports and e*|tcirts ; Ifri the l-tench to 
have coAsulate* at Muongnarn and Koral; (7) rostricis the number of 
hiamesc police el the great Jjke and in the aj kilometre .«ia« to tho^ 
ahaoluteJy neoevisry fat ordet ; ([ 3 ) in ease of dirpule the French wording 
of the treaty is to he feUowcd v and (<;) it mutt Im: ratified within 4 ntontfia 
of its siiputurc- iVti SisiaeSe PrinceSi the ItrOther and the eldeitt sort of 
the King, are iravetling m Euro[W. The K-iirg has ptomised ;^)oo a j.'cw 
for ta ycaia townrds the eapense* of I’rof Mas Midler’s Sacred Book* of 
the East Series. The French have oompdied iIh! J,ro» at Tung Chico tn 
unpaid cofvtV; labour and on their refnaitg to work, shot them down. I'hi: 
ouite HiU eouuuy ol Tunquiti it said tn be m fiill revolt; the Frerveh force* 
cofihned to their potu ; the native inxipa demqiaJued; «id the nilwuy 
and ail other works abotidoried. Captn. loneti. the Uiitish Ageui at 
Uanktdt, ha* mme m Ftigland, and hits been suocceded by M- J- ii. 
Sooir, (.* I.E. 

In Jwaie the fanious imiirile of Huagwanji was tnUlly destroyed by fite : 
and anolhcr (ire in the Awain-ito-goU,'n paUra at liLioio has nsulteti in 
great tosi to the irrtistit world Many priedess '*otks ot ati (ttriahed— 
especiidly painted doorx and iltding fcreeiw between the aparitoenix, and 
folding 1060011* heovy with gold work, by CsnkUi Moriymbi Hokitriu and 
olher great artuts- The loss is eiiiraaled hI j,ooo,ooo yens; and il » iaid 
that at least 5.000 yen of gold and stiver iue recoverable amid the cinderv 
Heavy floods itiso have done great damage in several dlitricifi.accompaiued 
with ttnieb loss of life- The question of horsing the ardlloty and cavalry 
if engaging the attention of the governitnetii* and breeding operations ant 
commenced with the riew of producing a more uiitalde class of antmals 
than the prcMHU ponfei. .At llie Jinii Ttaisemhling of FatlianKiftt. a vote of 
cetuure wu pasa^ on the Premiirr ; hm thai Hu itoc led to hb rcsigualioci. 
as the oRiee i* held uf tbc Empergr and not of ihc Huiue. EnugtaUon 
OontiRuei active 10 Austnlhi* Riji, Hawaii and A*ew raledonia. Tire 
tVokOoe yen p^id a* an indemnity to Japan by CoKtia, were extracted, at a 
fine, front the Ea-iiovempr, whose onler prohibiting the export uf beans 
had led to ■ demand by JafKin for cumpcnsaiian. 

('kina has again tent ber Amhagsadoe from Ikriin to St. FetenitRtTg; 
taeuniinuc the negocistitmt TCgordiitg the [‘am in. I'hinese iroops have 
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been sent to Mongoti'i to dnlf tbe local levies, there and on the Peniirs 
and at Run^ Kul. The French have oblBtned sitisfewton for ihe aliack. 
on thdr Mission in North Hu-pe, Some of the chief criininalt lavo been 
(lerapiialcd and others Traprieoiiedl for life: and latBC indenmuiea have 
been paid to n.iiivB Christians. Many rjuesEions between the French and 
the Govemorof Cautoti, somt dating ftonj rS& 4 * 'tr® nsported as pn^reising 
in a settlement. China pays 540,000 to the lelailves of the two Swedish 
mLsiionatii^ murdered Imt July at Simj^-pu. 

Ftoiu Vladivosiock *4 mile* of Railway are open, and the preliminary 
wnrlcs are cooi|i!ele up to the Amoof, which b tw Ire eromed by a bridge 
1 mile s furlong* in length, Thw Russian vetada Ooio Oumhartonhase 
deliviffcd ;i cargo of rails at Golls^hicha on the Vewntsiee. The Russians 
are rorming local corps in Cauoub, Tmfi**Cajpia and!utkisun 

The Sultan of TouititiT has cornmemaratol ihe rytb year of hia reign 
Iry rdstitJliog an order 10 be called tbe uf Othpian, (t b to 

rank above all others ia Turkey, and the ikcoraiiOJi b to be a bubIvc 
piece of jeweled gold, with the motto ** Pivtne Rtcmidetice » my impport, 
and the Sultan's monogram with the word* SovereiBti of the (ntoutan 
Kmime. dated t j (i Heg : = a.», rS^J. tt will be reserved » dit' 

tifiguisbcd, signal and except ioanl services, and for paftienbiiy fnendly 
crowned heads. A s«oiul class b for qieckl services rendiued 10 the 
Sulm> petsonally. A scheme b on foot foe aosalgatnatiPg all the Tuikirb 
Railways tmdcr one maimKeflvenl. Duly iiotUfied women arc now Mlowi^ 
freely to practise as Doctors. An ilTiay between ^mc Christians in the 
ebnreh at Bethlehem resulted in the death of a Latin hlonk ; the Tutktrt 
soldiers interfeied to prevent further mbehief. Sevete scarcity is rtpewt 
bom Sjaeroura, Btllis and ^'an. The Sultan ha* given frw. je»,«o 
(, i:j 8 jow) for a hospital ou the Hedjiiz, capable of accoaimodating ft.ooo 
tJOof pilgrims of e!l mces: the food, shelter and timdktl ifcattn^ 
required for them will he furnished at hi* cost Sir Philip Ci^. . 
Pemutneftt Coder Secret^ for Pofeign Affaire, succeeds Str Clare Feta « 
Amlmssadof at Coiulantinople. 

In Pansit severe eaitlujuakea have oeeurred m seveml place*, Kasan 

bcTOg neaHy dettruicd, Meshad (wHh Samarkand) has atw mffered- A 

Rosso PersUn delitnitaiioo, with an ejcchnogc of lerritofie*. is in prosress 

wroth of the TeV be TuTrtinan district 

In F^vn- the Budget far 1894 »hBin a surplus of 
irin be reduced hy Egypt ha* to contribute 

thr cKt’*"*** tncreise in uhe attny neeesiHated by the CT«nla of 

January iSoj A sleam tramway has been opened fititti lanuilu to I url 
Said—the 50 nriJn being done in j hour*. Ihree Egyptian (io«. pupia 
buve been placed in the dIBcm ufthe Midhutd Railway (.0. Defhy, to leant 
Ihe mytterie* of Railway ailniinuiiration, Another Itervish mid at Mutkal 
Wdls W» tkftaict), hut Sakh ttcy who commanded the Eg^tiaitt ww 
killed. Thi! fflittCl cordis airived too kte to lake pan in the scriou. Some 
mnovatba* by Maker I'whi. ths Minister for War,aiused □neaaiiicsi which 
was allayekf by hk rerenini! to the pnesioui- system. The r«ie«l ot ibe 
quincpicrmiat term for the Mixed Trihiiiwl* h«*bo« the usual divergence 
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of ojuniuA biaong the Pawers: out of 14 , t*rtlwe ddayed tlieif rajly, attW 
l^ermirjf and hngtflnd agreeing, and tii^ too objcetitig lo clause 4 , nv 
«f the Mansoumh Court. This the Egyptian Govt seem willing to 
- I protest* a completB harmony Iwtwcen Urd Cromer 

•od the Khedive and him.riJl Rut it i* evident ihot tmnddeiablc fricojon 
^ftwitally oc^. ttid that xll ^yptiam do not look with favour on our 
occopmion. The sktuufon n«di alt 1^4 Cromer^ lact and ability, 
^ r” * L*” WMiting friendly nations to blow upon the fire. 

diittns th!. ^ *»vtnB bees sent m) before, 

Mw! of dijJicatt transit. 

n^^an tT l. *na coveted way 

^rMT c 7 !^^’ ^ Bidduiph. r.a; 

^..il the Tiirk* to do the same, ,bos 

/Vnh j> 1 ^ chewiuiep At l-ei^ the least of ibe J^ltmltid 

a ^ Atneiicnn IJregoamn and 

» reach artist. Otmting thcmrelves into a suburb, whereTKv had no 

Ihe'd^^ Sovcmtnern arrested aad'pnniihcd 

bu. •Iih ?ri *"1* <0 W «nut for pewre; 

it! It ?il ^ » village JO ™l« 

*^e*i!hboiiring thidh hare rehnitted, protesting 
*nnt thry will not aJlow Eehajmii to prt« Atrthi*n * 

A hanc^en^ dclimilaiion K in progress in the CiWEitoosa. 

vSTTrv delimitation m W«t Alrica. 

Ijil r I“* mfiucoce and couth pm of 

^he Ichad to G^y. The German esplorur. Aaron Ceeft h» hid a 

^rt wls'^, compfaiucd or IJciu. Mkoo) 

Si ior!;T '"T Afrii^one of ,9o.«o mb*. 

WiuIai\*"T!!!’!i" ^ rebelled agaiotl the Soltin M 

<M^lnl Ik.*i P"«I0IU dimns the upi..diliai in «hu± |k 

Ca,nn. "(mtiiicr bul *''’'’*"■^’*'' 8 “ iJeUoiiiaiUm it in alwpincin 

^ “'TO'-lri tkn Amb. „ Snmln, Knlh, t,ri «i,rf 

Dhaiiis at Kibaiibo. ^ '"landed elTnntng * iunetion with Baron 

d«m 'VT"^ 'T ““ “” *"1*™'“- 

'- »l"«.>n4 N-tm. ,. Lnnnnn.”,^^:^^-^^ 
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under the new Con$UtiatT0n<, '111* HorL T. K- Muiray and llunfec in 
a conference with I'resident Kruger haTCSUceesfully oegwialcd iherailieay 
exlensioii between Charlesion and l*icicfria< The ^ ryhoifb-Mafeking Rail¬ 
way i4 progiesaing—1« mile? were open, d more liallssled and on more 
the eanlworke were complete. Atr. Hieia was reelected l*residcnt of the 
Orange Free State, hy a [urge loajorily. The KinpeiOT of Omiuny h» 
CDTifcntd on President Kregef of the T»ANSV.tAl. the first class of the Red 
Eagle, and the second class an the Vicc-pfesident, the Sccieiary of Slate 
and die Commandcj-in-Chief: (be bst, General joubert, has since resigned 
his oHice, owing to diflerenee of ophtioH with Pres. Krugin'. ITie Sw.^h- 
T.Atni treacy has been coticltidedi and Us Ailides are (») the CenventiDn of 
1S90 ceases^ after the ,toth Jane t 8 ^ 4 t (*J *he President of the Tfansvattl 
can tieal with the Swazi Queen-Regent and Coundl for a protcstoiate 
under hb jurisdiction and adminiscTaiion, provided llrat the otbef party art 
niaH^. dearly to understand its tmittw, and what ihey do : and with just 
^)fovisiot)s to the nalivea to manage ilscit imernat afiaiis according to their 
own laws (specially for inheritance and suticession) when not cuntrary «» 
civilized usage, l.iJ the converuitm roust be approved by the Htitah Govern' 
meni, when the fidlowing Artidea will become binding, (4J Hntiih siib}eett 
shall be treated in all icaiieets the saine as Burghers of the rspubjic, fy; ail 
white males are to Jiave an ajipliailion ihe vote and other priwilcBCS of 
Burghcis, with right to their sons to the same. the Llutcli intl fEnglish 
languages shall have equal rights in all Swazi Court*, G) Customs duties 
shall not he higher than those at present ruling in the S. Afiintn Republic 
or the S. Africiti Customs^ Union (whichever is the higher), and no ^tnp- 
tion* or pfivUtges ate allowed in iheae duties, ( 3 ) the »lc o^f lUtoicicatiiig 
liquors is prohibited, (9) no railways shall be made beyond the c«l ttoundary 
of Swaziland, ezettpi oruJet fuoher concessions lubject to approval by the 
British t^oveinmcni, (10) no treaties shall he made beyond the north aad 
north-west boundaries of the Republic, (it) the Republic wdl help the 
S. Africa Co. when neonsary, with its influence, and the “ Little Free 
State" ia 10 be coroprised in the terms of the S. .African Repuhlic. (t:) 
Swazis and British fobjects riuJI be under the protecrioa of (he British 
diplomatic officers, if n^'esaiy, Mr, R- M. W. Swan Im been eiplonng 
between the Urajwpo and hlatabeletand, and reports more rtiiJU, snilliiT 
to those of Zinib W]ihw& He coosidcre ihcm of Scmiiic urigut. 'fhey com¬ 
prise foctsanil temples. In a tmnulus at SewaloU, coflijiCMed of wood-Mhes. 
sonesatidsoP. he found qunnliliei of bones and poUciy, fltmr flJ/Ai intag^ 
pottery-wVC in curious shajie* one vessel with curious ornoroents on it* 
OQttdve side, a jar wilb a curious nonle anil a ftagHient ol an ivoiy bncelei. 
The cumulus lit* exactly on the pralongsuon of the pemcipat axis of a 
rempk^ and Mr. .Swan ihinlis it was x creniatorium. The PtMtugirese are 
ooenpying some terriTory m the eonftiicnc*! of the IJaiinJiwi and Elephant 
Rrrera, and Khig <;nnga tibaim has protested a^st their act. Of the lieira 
railway. 74 mile* were open. 

Lo HengoU’s riw/jj having got oul of hand, provoked tepriida which 
led to open wm wirh the Soudi AlHca Company, ending in * vktoiy Um 
ihn latter, unfoituuulety attended by lieavy loa* of lift l-o BenguU'i 
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ctptijd bu been uktti, and hb ajmi«»pui lo ; but one of nor mnic* 
»tlll ngiuin^ irtd l.o Bdiijtila bas n« j?t «ubinittcd IVlieti he df*ea, 
ha ftftBfa and that of Matatiii.ki vsti will be decided by the Gwemiheni 
ffud kfi to theSotiLh Auica Compiun^. 

&ltart Meh at KiJ™ NJaro Iim sobmilted t* the Gerniao amhoritie*. 

, ’T"' •'«'*« couuyai 10 and baoched 

on [jke Nyr^a, hy U«.t. (;. Ho}« Robertson. nommanding 

■ L i weB«» that anoiber oHild easily be placed on 

Lake Tansiioyila Willi great advantage. 

f'D^ ^ cetumed hiym Ufiaoda, and with Wr* Rcnntll 
ftrt t fJmcniriicfti on the final deciiioit about Ibc 

.k J « M eapected that it iriU ht meJuded In 

^ -ifficen acquainl^i will, 

the Unguag^. komo command iho Soutitn^e Troops 

who bad l»en^(obft, on by Sir iTenUd, In Witu. ihc British and ^aojibar 
destroyed Bon^wank fediKtng tbc nbeU to lubjection. 

with <He lelegrapbit 

aLahlf Cotumlar Court oi R^UKtos has 

yarned the Capiam and crew of ,ln. Uhow Hying a I-’icmH flag whidh 

1 "’ “">»»■*=• s™» .ni™ni.e= or ioxte 

An jadirretdDn is ret«ned from 

Ai atkilia iWpped iiiKiy horsea for Calcutti. New Soutli 1 Vales and 
^OMttsland have aubstdjted the new [^Uk Tdcgrapli Cahic. rw Ne- 
^IcdMtia. thoagh they objected to join tht new Eutem Ejtimnwo Co-'s 
toSb e. Jjofil Ripro pnintc^ upt the mcc>nvenienc« of itm unjiatfiotic 
«twn; and dial h wim contrary to I he resoltit ioo of the i^donlal t'on- 

S!? “'B® the IpconsiHency' of 

objraing agaoiit whal they cap get, whets Dreu Briuin witt do nothing 

w direct itlegfBph corooipnication atclusively under Bmlih cotiix^ The 
tatt wm irom BumUbuig in (^ecffdand through New Cakdooia, FTn, 
llD^wruH Fanning isLmd to Vancouver. The aubsidy of N. k 
aki wul Queeiabnd 1* ,£ra,Bao pa minicn to be paid to ihe Socift^ 
btaiu.-wst da Tenigtapba Sountarinea. 

fbe deficit j® A'nw South iVai.t2i of the last i yews amoaHta now to 
*US«,o«. The revaiHc fa k atimated d| jtg^gjt.ooo, amJ the 
. p«J«ii are « ^9,(154,000; , i y^eoo, AnoUiei inatahrcni of 

? ■ . I™'' at 4 :: « raised. In the discuMlon of 

Ibe mro etaptoymem of the A«Awidui at Samos, 

r nihJw JLT*” «*^r*d; btn the vote was vubaujuamty rsadnded. Str 
l»V‘ ua rttki ^ iiittteiti of the Colony would be saved 

caw^ _flwi*rtBncc m £eneuJ,Et(id by its ueea^Dita) violation in uigunt 

had taken ceniored bccaise some of tt* metubers 

noratioi. t»* ^ Railway tonnnisnontis. Tbt Syslnoy tot- 

»»ilrt “oreimir. Sir R. DuS. Iiu 

•n, i.* <wdially received, 

ifllutti Uovuntor of South Aosm.vLtA, has etmieftird (O' 
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tensain anoiber jcaf in office: but he htis taken a month*’(ea%eoti Jalf-pay. 
the Hew. Chief Justice, S. J. Way, Lienienant-Coyemor o( the Colanj, 
officiating for hiin. There was a discwsaion a* to the ialiTy, afitJ the 
advranlegei- of an elective governor, but the rremiet d«laTcd that it hud 
its (litutlvsaisge* too, and. at piesetit was s’lnuily impiacticabltL 
ViCiOKifl U miatng j^t.350,000 by Treasury Hills. The Seiitemlwr 
custom* yielded an mcrcasc of yea'- 

A fine luiiiupiie has been discovertt!. Tiw Frenikr luis recorded hu 
objection to the Agent Geaetal of the Colony joining the Comiuittce of 
the Costoois’ UtUnn of the I!itnpfre. ‘J'iicie have been diMStiim* fltWKl*. 

QutBSkitLANO ie raising j^^bsoiOtw by Treasury Bill*. ITw revenue to 
Jvcjitetubet was * decrease of j£,'6j,S5j wi Ust year. Sir 

r. Maul)wraith resigned the Prcttiiership, and htis been fepbeed by the 
Hon. 11 ugh Muir Xclsoa. The sugar crop is csiiniated at $0,000 tonv 
In tbe Ijcgiitativc Council rejeored the Incwnc Tait,; the 

Probate L>uiies Hill w« by the cabling vote of the Prasident. tTe 

lotaJ deficit i* now £5^000, and it is projiosed to borrow ^400.000 to pay 
off the iwxunrolated tJeficb-thc debt itself l- be pnid off gradnalty. I'he 
gettcrril etecrious have gone againsl the minUuv; hut iliere me several 
membets whose votes me doubtful 'Hte revenue for Septaolwr *ai 
jCsialio. a decrease of ^a.S-tJ i dccfea« in g nronihs-iTTo.cwo. 

Sew /i- vijvnu continoea to fimiHsit, the cueiomi to the Juilf-jreat 
cx^eding the estimate by ji;ai,poo. The thnving state of dm butler 
export ihowjj by the aznvnl In England of 150,000 pochaen m U* 

November. , 

!tt t'vsaPA, the foltowins have been appointed as Ueut, Covetnon . 
Seimior John Boyd, and biMM hui deilh. Judge Eraser, of the .Supreme 
CoutT, to Kew Bmmwick f Mr. W. K Srarih, eiM.P. for U'-muipeg, 
to Mnnitabii Mr. C H. Mackiuiwh. M.P. for Ottawa, to the Notth West 
territory. A gold reef has been ducoveted at AlbcnU on the W. coast uf 
Vancouver. Of seals 55 Canadian v«k 1* have brought In 6*,733. of 
which ie.ua were caoHbl in Jap«n«e and Ku«ifln waiera, and as.iaooff 
the linliih Columbian coast. The total catch » etontued W be .<i,;oo 
over that of the previous year, 'nie wa* department of (he United States, 
witb the oonseoi a‘vl assistance of the Cunadian (jovt is surveying the 
R St. ! jw«n«i which will be an adiaorase to both parties. The Hon. 
Slmdteniie Boswell who viaited \iistraiia, advocating a eommereijd union, 
oboined n favgunible heanng, and a coiUertiJCi! i* to meet in June in 
Ciiuda this year to consider delaUi. The ttamer Miowen of Memrs. 
Huddait and Co. went agroumf on citlerii^ Hourdulu. and her pusengen 
and maUi bad to be tnujihipped to CilifonOa. We hope Ihit muchance 
will noi iojuro the future of Ihi* snlerpristiigmd the 

imral court acquitted the capuio of ail blame, ihi: fault imuraUy rwtt oti 
the pilot: and it is by no mrans impoaiblc that this miifoniiite » early in 
iu career may by mcifla have been a toerB icddent- 

In .N twaotmtiuviro the gcimnd dectUm hu resulted to the tfiialnins of 
‘ O i fiff, by a aootl oiajofity, of irr ilUani W hitewi^. 

In the t!<iuE--s the Hoa. James Micdondi, Ctiicf Juiike of Nora 
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Scoi^ a investi^lift^ in lamalca (he seriotif dw;^ bfoUght agauut the 
jtruiCHrf ; and Sir Robert Hamilum, late Governor of Tasrumua^ w to 
vestigaibg the tue Uoubles in the fjeevvard Isiands- 

^ilVirjrr.^l luring the (^iianef itut djtalhi have occu/itd of GeitL Sir 
A. A. Nd^, K.CB. (isl Afghan war, Sclndh, Mduiajpur and Januka); 
“Mr, Matihiav Mail for 30 jthies itiiKinected with (be Twilit" Puss*— 
Mr, A. Stuart^ Ba. Vnenv, c s. the grat tiger-kiilCT ;— Dr. H. Smith* 

of tie many Dkiionaiies :-U. a (he Raja of Atg3ri;^r John Abbot^ 
T'remier of CanaUji;—Sdahaia }4 tJhulecp Singh lent. Rt^iuid G, 
Oo»J^. (Mofiay) Wjdy Crwilhwaite;—GenL J, Surgeni, CB- (Crimea 
and Chma), H. H. the Kliva Raja of Attingd a the junior Rani 

of Ttavancofca R Amina Begum, widow of the late es-King of 
Oodh 1—fdir Sayad Zahnr od din of Lahore ;^he great Tattul 
Pnnltt Srt IVtombhudur Kamanjiili NajaharJohn LyotU McIjCCkL R.N*. 
who setvnt aa cmtsnJ in uvariy parts of Africa, and wtolt a book on hladagis- 
car;—Atnar Saloum. ex mbal King of the Trams Moots* al«ii in battle j— 
Kornlofi. Saboro. Secretary of ihe Japanese Legalton nt Paris, member of 
the Japanese Bar and JudidiJ Depuiment, who had sa( in the first Diet 5— 
AH Pasbtt Moubarelt,of Egypi i—GfaiL G. C Viab. CB. (Mutiny);—T. C 
Bam, fknt. Surveyor and Oeologm in CeytimDt. W. iVpllcer. IttHpectot 
Gewial first of Indian Jaili and then of avil Kospials;—Henry Fowfer, 
Cdonu] Sccteiaiy of Trinidad, whose long and voluabic service was on ihj^ 
jwim ^ being tewnrded with a GorenioTshipthe Him. Jnhn Boyd. 

BnioswkkM. ATphoose l.ippman, Uirecicur de 
I Iniirrieur of the Krenth CdngO) and for nearly 30 years in office at PondL 
cbetry;—H. H. the .Maharaja of Panna;—Khan fodiadm fnnyrt UlJah 
Khan, an old Gwalior wairior. and Subah first of ^feeraitdi and tben of 
Bhandair;—Sir John Drummond Hay, GCM G-, KG K* for monr than 
40 yWTi British .Agent at Tangier IVjllutm Couniiey. whose service 

m India ettended frum .Ki.^-tSss Gad. Sir Akaaiider .A Cunmngham* 
R.E., KG-LK. CKC the daringulshal archamlogist and writer, whose 
■nentonous services tn the Public Worki Depamiiem and in IVV are 
generalty lost in the glory of his utchaiologicai and other sdentiGc worts; 
^Tbe Hon. Robert ^lankie, for many yens Judge of the Allahabsil High 
btratton (MniinyJ;—Proressor von dcr Cabeicnlz. 
prtrfcsTOnf Ebicrn InjjgiagH in the uoircniiy, first of fji~ piri:j|^ and iT>en 
Ol Boim Edward '(’homton, C.B.* who served with Oisttnaion bi India 
^ «»J0 to tSSo;—T bc Hon. Samuel MimsediL GS.L, Dte of the 
„ and broiher of the first Lord ixandhimil j-GensntI the 

non. S(f Hemy RaiBsay, K.CS.L, CR. cotnmmay caOed the " King of 
Kamaon. where he had pot (n 4^ out of neatly 50 yean' amice tn 
tadiat^enL W. Weiby, CB.) Crimte. .Vlutiny and AbyBinbn c™. 
paignaj^and H. ft the Maharaja of Bhimpur, K.C.S.I._ V. 
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INDIAN FINANCE TROUBLES. 

Bv Sir Henrv Ste'*>'‘art Cuknixciiam. E,CLE. 

He would, Indeed, be a more ihan ordinarily rash prophet, 
who would veniure, at the present moment, either lo predict 
the future of Indian finance, or to prescribe a panacea for 
the crave evils which beset It, The only facts about 
ceraintj- sMxns possible, are thai those evils are extremely 
grave, and [hat the authorities, to whom in such a case, the 
outside public would naturally look for a safe and cHeclual 
remedy, are fundamentally oppnsed to one another. 1 he 
patient, aH admit, is seriously ill; the symptoms of hB 
malady grew hourly more acute ; the physicians who have 
been summoned to his aid, mutually condemn each o*ers 

recom mendaUons as dangereus erre rs or pernicious quackery. 

calculated only to intensify the invaiid’s misfortunes, if not 
to ensure eventual collapse-" Hota novissima. tempera 
pessima sort" is the motto which, to the effacemeni of 
every other, is, just now. written in broad chamclera 
across the financial administration of Eoglands greatest 
dependenev. All that the wise man can do, at such a 
crisis, is to wait and watch, and to attempt lo form a sober 
opinion amid the chaos of conflicting recommendatioos-the 
utterances of counsdlois whose confidence would sometimes 
seem in inveise proportion to thdr insight into the real 
chiinicctir of the siiuaiio(L 

KEW SEHrES* VOL. VH, ^ 
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The proverbial intolerance of uncertaitity, which plays so 
leading a pan in every' controversy, has seldom been more 
conspicuous than in recent currency discussions. The one 
dting which, apparently, a disputant cannot, and will noi do 
is to doubt Each rival propounder of a theory enforces it 
with a vehem^ce of tone and language more wonhy of an 
angry iheologtan than of men of business, grai'cly concerned 
to discover tlit right solution of an obscure but albimpor- 
tant problem, on which the future interests of mankind in 
no small degree depend. The distinguished English pro¬ 
tagonist of monometallism, for Instance, and the leading 
financial journals have, unfortunately, adopted the line of 
denouncing bimetallism as an intellectual craze, disgraceful 
to an educated commuoity and undesmdng the compliment 
of serious discussion. When we turn to see who aro the 
people gmlty of this monstrous imbecility we find a party, 
the leadera of which cannot,^even In the blindness of 
partizanship—be regarded as moonstrucl; fiinatic^ At its 
head stands the ablest of the rising generation of Statesmen, 
who has not been ashamed or afraid to make bis profession 
of faith to a City audience in the very stronghold of mono, 
meuilhsm. Lord Salisbury's sympathy with his brilliant 
nephew's views, cannot, after his recent uitetaoce on the 
subject m the House of Lords, be questioned Jdr. Goschen 
though not an avowed bimetallist, was atnong the first ro 
direct attention to the consequences of silver demonetization 
and has formuJaied many of the propositions on which 
bimetaUists mainly rely. Mr, Courtenav is a late, iductani 
and accordingly most valuable convert. Outside the political 
world almost every economist who has dealt with the 
subject of currency from a htstoricsd or scientific point of 
view, hto ranged himself unhesitatingly on the side of the 
ime^ isis. The Royal Coni mission, who devoted many 
months to the subject and collected a vast volume of 
evidence upon it, were unanimous in findings, which if 

asserted roundly most of the 
leading bimctalUst doctrines, while half their number, and 
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since Mr, Courtenay’s conversion, a majority pronoimcetl 
distinctly in favour of mcernatlonal binietalllsin as the only 
effectual remedy for the evils into which they were inquiring. 
The Government of India, which for years past has had 
grave reason to consider the subject with attention, makes 
the same profession of faith, while the American Legisla¬ 
ture, in its most recent currency enactment, has FormaUy 
recorded that an internutional agreement on a ratio between 
gold and silver remains the policy of the United States 
Govemmern. Bimetallism may be a delusion, but if so* it 
is a delusion countetjanced by so much ability, research 
and experience, so much scientific acumen, so much official 
prestige, that it is vain to affect to despise it. The only 
effective course wHth doctrines so held is not to denounce 
but to refute tliem. 

The same observation applies to the controversy of 
which so much has been heard of late with respect to 
the currency difficulties of the Indian Government, 
Considering the extreme difficulty of the questions in 
dispute, the novelty of the situation and the wo rid-wide 
interests involved, some hesitation in judgment, some 
moderation in argument, some caution in language might 
reasonably have been looked for. But a striking charac- 
terisde of the discussion has been that most of the com¬ 
batants have sjioken and acted as if the possibility of a 
reasonable or honest doubt on the subject had never 
occurred to them. The cotidemnation has been absolute, 
the advocacy unhesitating, the assent unqualified. The 
principal journals of finance liave. from the outset, con¬ 
demned the closing of the Mints, last June, as a disastrous 
blunder for which the Indian Government will speedily 
have to do penance amid the ruins of a bankrupt Ex¬ 
chequer. It may he so : the measure, it is well known, 
was disapproved by many well-inTorincd and serious 
thinkers. But those, who feel called to denounce it, would 
do well to remember that it was deliberately Fecommended 
by the Government of India, and its finaiidid Minister, an 
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o/ificid of great cxpenence ani.^ ability, as the only availabk 
means of escape from imminent catastrophe; that it was 
anxiously considered for many months by Lord Herschell 
and his colleagues—as strong a Committee as k was pos¬ 
sible to get together—‘In the light of all available evidence 
on the subject—anti that Lord Herschell, Lord Farrer, 
Mr, Courtenay, General Strachey and Sir Reginald Welby 
are not mere ignorant or inexperienced enthusiasts ready 
to clutch at the first plausible means of escape from a per¬ 
plexing ijosidon. They may have l>een wrong; the Cabinet 
and the Treasury may have erred in sanctioning their 
recommendations : but meanwhile their combined opinion, 
arrived at after mature delibemioii and under every con¬ 
dition conducive to the discovery of the truth, Is a fact in 
the case w hich no reasonable man w ould be disposed to set 
aside as irrelevant or unimporunt. The verdict of such a 
jur)' carries a strong presumption in favour of its soundness^ 
Nor has this courageous mood been confined to the 
negative process of criticking and dentnmeing the doctrines 
of an opponent. The ak has been thick with suggestions. 
To lake strong and intmediate action—lo leave matters 
to take their course—to dose the Minis — to reo[5cn them — 
to tax the import of silver—to prohibit it- — to force ex¬ 
change to IS. 4 cL and to refuse to sell bills except at a pre¬ 
scribed minimum'—each course has been urged with the 
unhesitating vehemence of men untroubled with a single 
misgiving, and unsobered by the failures, disappointments 
and surprises, which have befallen alike themselves and 
ilieir €>pponentSw Other advisers have suggested that relief 
must be sought in reduction of expenditure and increase of 
taxmlon, as if for years [last the Govcmmeni of India had 
ever had this topic from its thoughts, and as if the most 
strenuous efforts had not been made to discover how either 
of these remedies might be rcivdercd available. "It is 
nonsense," one of these Irresponsible counsellors cxdaims, 
“ to tdl us that an exijcndiiure of 53 millions " I91 millions 
happening to be the real amount) "cannot be curtailed, , . . 
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in our own minds wc have not the siighiest doubt tl»at 
outlay could be cut down in many quarters* As 
Taxation, we are equally confident that Taxation could be 
considerably increased. The fiscal system of India is anti¬ 
quated. ir there bad been a Sir Robert Peel or a Mr* 
Gladstone in chaige of Indian finance in the past, that 
system would have been completely overhauled and re¬ 
modelled* and it would now be yielding a much turger 
income than it actually does." h is not too late, we are 
told, to take the work in hand, but time is not to be lost if 
the credit of India is to be maintained* 

From such premises the Infeience is easy that reform of the 
\aceroy*sCouncil is necessary and. especially, that the position 
of the Financial Minister should be strengthened ^ ss to 
render it inipos^ble for him to be over-ruled by the ^ iceroy 
or his colleagues. “ *^n eminent English expert ought to be 
appointed to the post, who, bound by none of the ^ditions 
of the Civil Service, and acting as the delegate of ® 

Briush Empire to carry out special missions," would have 
sufficient authority and prestige to enforce his views against 
the rest of the Council India would thus be preserved 
from the ineptitude of the CtvU Service which *■ though 
in everything administrative it could hardly be bettered, has 
no knowledge of finance: the blundem it has made would 
be ludicrous if they were not so disastrous. 

In Indin the «nsi«i of public fedioE 
stnl bolder M^aions and cull Icsa measured language. 
A leadii^ Assiciation recently, amongst other recoin- 
meudatione, gravely suggested to the Secretary of Stale to 
rSvest himself of the doty of selling the Council bUls and to 
entrust it to a nominee of the Indian Government The 
abandonment of the prescribed minimum for Council Bills, 
which the Indki Office had attempted in vain to maintain, 
and which everybody now condemns, was denounced as a 
- betrayal of the Government of Indb," and to justify the 
complaint that from the out^t India had been placed at the 
mcroy of Lombard Siceeii " Men aro beginning to realue. 
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observes another of these outspoken critics, ” to what cx* 
tremltics lo)^] people can be goaded by crass ignorance 
and foil)' on the part of their rulers beyond the seas,*' 
Hard words break no bones, but they help to darken 
counsel: and they ser^-e to divert men's minds from that 
sober and laborious investigation of facts^ and patient 
weighing of conflicting arguments, from wfiich alone any 
useful result can be hoped in any branch of experimental 
science, not least, ecrtrunly, in so delicate and intricate a 
department as that of currency reform. 

At such a moment it may be, perhaps, not unprofiiabte if 
one, who has no pretension to speak as an exijert, should 
perform the humble task of recording distinctly some of 
the results, which the investigations of highly ejuaUhed 
inquirers and the txijerience of the last few months appear 
to l^ve placed on a footing of reasonable certainty. If no 
positive theory is proclaimed. It may be well for the student 
to recognize that there are occasions when the necessary 
material for positiveness is not within his reach, and when 
certainty is only another term for inadequate information. 
Imperfect data or insufficient apprticiation of arguments, 
which ought, in the interests of truth, to be serious!)' con¬ 
sidered, The topics, to which I venture in the ensuing 
pages to call attention are, no doubt, familiar to those who 
have studied the subject in dispute: but they may be of use 
to those who have no such intimate knowledge of the con¬ 
troversy but arc anxious to lay the basis of a reasonable 
opinion with regard to its merits, 

1 here is. in the first place, the dreumstance—somewhat 
thrown into the shade by the admitted inability of the 
Indian Government to meet the enormous obligation which 
a further fall in silver would entail—lhai, apart from this 
imminent obltgation, the position of the Indian Exchequitr 
is one of exceptional strength. It is so usual witli Et^lish 
to talk of Indian finance as badly managed and of 
CivtUan financiers as blundering amateurs that it is worth 
while to point out that there is no branch of the administta- 
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tion whose efficiency has been more Temarkable, in which 
the results of that efficiency have contributed more materi^Iy 
to the prosperity of the Empire. Lord Earrer an 
Reginald Welby in their note appended to the Current^ 
Committee's Report empbasiacd the fact that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the heavy Joss by exchange and other canses of excep¬ 
tional expenditure^ the general condition of the country 
presented all the indicia of a prosperous and progressive 

tommunuy. They thus summarire the situation ; 

■'Kdims iSSl wid la^P the wrliuk tiinnbef of itft twim 

r««ii iHiiVtiPgt Uigt *»lc. Vn 

urn lyiOi uuUterr uruS waiiMiioertl. b®" 

j;:«z J. .i.» muti., T--'V! 

liuu* OM 1««C- )» UTft wl«c«a (h,« 4 « J I*' 

«ii.l IKSSS? f«<™ 33*J7S.t« » ^^ 0».g39.ooa»ftwl to IS? ,SO.W)t-ad iMi 

iti Ai jwt mvx M isditdiint! WM* UtigBitnn irtojiti i> S.fS^ 

Rv mh- ihnn to F-nho. ..Wirt 

The T<mi OJ - I ^ rtArtIv fif iflC«£S7 

srfeb h..«. “Hi". 

ftn »» Or tod.« «W».« dov««i<«‘ ^«‘*^** 

iS 9 t to abdi)! Rk. awiCPtOoa, nW iW: Jiwli** 

timt .iMirty n^tte* .Xiui W nuiinw. . , t* 

Tb. fiRure of Ihe Bodg« of . 893-4 fuUy boar o«t d..s 
favoumbic view of the resources of the country, and. a^rt 
from its gold obligations, of the strength of the I ndian Ex¬ 
chequer. Notwithstanding the extraordinary calb on, the 
Treasury owing to the fall in exchange and enhanced nnh- 
tary expenditure, the four years ending in tSQ.-s .^ulted 
in a surplus of nearly 7 «iillbns Rx. If we take into 
account the four years preceding this period which were 
less prosperous, the aggregate surplus is suU i| millions 
Rx., with which balance in its favor the Indian Exch^u^ 
entered in JJiqi-J on its period of deficit—a remark^le 
achievement, rememl^ering that the fall in Exchange had 
added more than 4 miUlons Rx. to the expenditure of the 
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two Iasi years of the series. Even when the dehcJi for 
^^ 9 ^- 5 .—now ascertained to Ut Rjc. 835.000—is taken into 
account, the balance for the g years, in favour of t!ie Indian 
Treasury. faJJs not very far short of R)f. r,ooo.txxj. When 
we ejfatnine the details of the expenditun; we find that 
during the period [889-1892 the Government devoted no 
less than mil lions Rx, to whai is known as Famine 
Insurance," to the construction of Protective Railways 
and Irrigation works and to the reduction of debt; the 
Budget of 1893-94 provided fora similar expenditure. If It 
has been found possible to realise this estimate, the Govern¬ 
ment wii) in the course of 5 years have laid by no less than 
8 millions against an evil day. It is well that it should 
have done so. The yearly provision of 14 millions against 
future famines is an extremely prudent measure 1 It is a 
mlarortune that the Government should be driven in the 
present year to aliandon it, but the misfortune is not unpre- 
codented or worse than many others which excepuona! 
pressure involves on evei^' Government. A surplus income 
of 14 millions is a financial luxury which it may be neces- 
sary in hard timt^ to ferego- 

Again the Government has been since t3S6-S7 engaged 
on a system of special Defence works, necessary for 
putting the frontier defences on an adctjuaicly strong 
footing. The expenditure was estimated at Rx, 5 millions: 
the whole of this, with the exception of less than half a 
million, was to have been expended by tiie dose of t893'94 
and has been provided out of incomcL This is, of course, a 
wholly exceptionnl outlayj and will, it may be hoped, con¬ 
tribute to economy in military expenditure for the years to 
rame. The English Government, it may be observed, has 
in much the same period, incurred a tloating debt of 
7 mdlbns sttHiog for the ImperiaJ and Naval Defence 
ttn ^ A more severely virtuous course has been pur* 
tn India, Another severe strain on the Indian 
X of late years, has been the growth in military 

expe^ture, which has increased from less than 1 7 millions 
^ t 4 S ® ^5 millions in 1893-4, The main cause of 
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this much'ttJ'be-regtttted increase is the atldkitin which 
the near approach of Russia io the Indian frontier has 
rendered necessary. It has been made none too sooOi and 
only when every military authority had for years declared 
the North Western frontier to be, as matters stood, practi¬ 
cally at the meixy of an invading^ army. This strain upon 
the Indian revenues has come at an unfortunate moment, 
but it was none the less unavoidable. 

On the other hand there is a normal atitomaiic growth 
of revenue, the outcome of increased prosperity, averaging 
more than half a million per annum. Under this heading 
it b especially sadslaciory to find that land revenue shows 
a continuous progress, indicating the larger area of culture, 
the development of canals, better cultivation and more 
valuable crops. I n the year just closed. (893-4, the return 
from Land-revenue exceeded, by half a million, any hitherto 
recorded. Amongst Other economies we may notice that 
the charge for inieresMther titan the interest due on sums 
invested in reproductive works—shows a continuous and 
steady diminution. It has sunk, from Rx* 

1881-3 to Rx. 4,000,000 in (893-4. a ^tisfactory proof of 
improved credit and careful administration. 

The general position Is conveniently sumroarked in the 
statement of Assets and Liabilities, which the Secretary of 
State submits annually to Parliament, That for Mardij 
T893 was as follows: 
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From the above hgttres it will be apparent that the 
Ruf>ce tiabiJities are fess by million Rx. than the Rupee 
asset^ Of the gold debt 4o| millions are uncovered: the 
combined result being that the uncovered liability is some¬ 
what more than half a year's net income. Thus for the 
whole of its debt, except an insignificant fraction, the 
Government of India (tas tangible assets to show, mostly 
of a highly produedve order, already realizing excellent 
profits and certam, in the future, to become a vast source 
of national wealth. No account, it will be observed, is 
taken of the magnificent array of public buildings, 
fortresses, first class roads and other public works, with 
which India has been supplied during the last 50 years, 
and which, though not directly productive of income are 
none the less valuable national possesisions, contributing on 
a rast s^e to the wealth and prosperity of the nation. 
What Europ^ Government can give so saiisiactory' 
an accoiini of iis oatiotial > 

1 have given these figures at, I fear, tedious length 
because it is well to clear away at once the misconception 
that Indian finances have been unskilfully managed, and 
to relief from the present troubles of the Indian Exchequer 
is to be found cither in improved machinery or a more 
expert personnel. No relief b I believe to be found in this 
direction, h is easy to say, after the event, that no gold 
debt should have been incurred. The policy of incurring 
it was not, however, that of the Financial Department, but 
of the Govenmient, the Secretary of State and Parliament, 
by whom the gold expenditure has been deliberately 
sanctioned. The question was whether India was to be 
left practically in a state of barbarism, with her resources 
tm cvcloped, Ijcr frontiers undefended, and her population 
^posed to the horrors of periodica) famine. Money had to 
'Tk certainly could not have been found in I ndia. 

Ihcgold debt has. owing to the appreciation of gold, become 
a tremendous difficulty; but it is a difficult}* which besets not 
India alone, but the entire dvilbed world, and for which her 
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financial advisers cannot be held personally responsible. 
The question is now as to the remedy. As for the cotifideot 
l>eUer that the remedy is to be found in increased laxauon 
or severer economy, the answer, unfortunately, must be that 
no such confidence is felt by those who have most know¬ 
ledge of the subject. On the contrary Lord Herschells 
committee summed up what ts incontestably the genera 
opinion of experts, that it is impossible to discover ^y 
quarter in which tnatenal economies could be effected with¬ 
out seriously impairing the efficiency of the administration, 
and equally impassible to discover fresh sources of revenue 
which should not involve grave political danger or s^al 
distress. The main items alike of revenue and expenditure 
are, to a large extent, beyond the control of the Govern¬ 
ment. The land revenue, where it has not been per- 
«cU«l. has be®, after prolong scm.ny and 
condilcration. fixed for long terms, and could not be altt^ed 
without an absolute breach of faith. The profits of opium 
depend on causes wholly beyond the Governments coniroh 
In 1895-4, for instance, die opium revenue was lower by 
Rx. 1.185.000 than any recorded in recent years. Salt 
has been enhanced to a point at which funh^ enhance¬ 
ment might cease to be profitable and would certainly 
weigh severely on the classes, who can east en ure 

addiuonal pressure. 

There is a normal growth in the revenue, some 
Rx. f,Ao.ooa/xr itnatm. tron, ihe general iroproveinent ot 
die populalion. but beyond diis th<»e who toow the country 
best ncfcnowledge that they ran suggest notog aprost 
which the gravest objection raanol be urged. The existing 
export duties on rice can be defended only on ihe ground 
of paramount necessity, and a large portion of the revenue 
from Stamps, being levied at high rates on htigatioo. « a 
ta.\ which every ecoooniia would condemn. New ctisioins 
duties ran be imposed only at the cost of the abando^enl 
of a muchsamsideied and wcU-establlshed policy, and they 
involve, os we are i»w seeing, conflicts of interests, with 
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powerful bodies in England,^ whicb k Is on every ground 
expedient to avoid. The present proposal to levy a s per 
cent, import duty on alt articles, not already taxed, save 
those in which Lancashire is interested, is open to numerous 
and weighty objections and wllf, it Is already obvious, rouse 
public feeling, and supply the race of agitators with a topic 
of complaint, the consequences of which must be serious 
and m.iy easily become deplorable. 

On the other hand it is difficult to see in what manner 
Expenditure can be curtailed. Towards the close of his 
reign Lord Dufferin ap^iointed a committee for the express 
purpose of inquiring u'hether and In what directions any 
such curtailment was possible. Its President was the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, an ofiidal of the 
rigidly conscientious order with no tendency certainly to 
deal sparingly with an abuse or to Like too generous a 
view of the requirements of a departmeoc. One of his 
colleagues was the present Financial mJcrober of Council, 
whose incItnaLe acquaintance xvlth every detail of Indian 
finance and of the mechanism of the whole official structure 
rendered him a most dangerous critic, He was aided by 
colleagues whose varied experience was likely to be of use. 
A Revenue expert, a Migh Court Judge, a District officer, a 
great authority in Railway Anance, a Calcutta banker, a 
native gentleman well versed in the views and wishes of his 
countiy^men. It would be difficult to contrive a machine 
better qualified for cflecting economies. The Committee, it 
is known, performed its duties with Zeal and with no sparing 
hand: but though the result was to make a considerable 
portion of the Local Government economies available 
for imperial purposes, its report amounted practically 
to the admission that previous reformers had sw'epi the 
ground too bare to make any further economies possible, 
that in every direction a good return in work and 
labour done was rendered for pay received, and that further 
Fctrenchmcnt could be effected only at the cost of slacken¬ 
ing the raie of progress, in abandoning useful projects. 
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or in postponing repairs which required immediate attcn- 

“rhe mtrenchments snggested by dte «- 

forthwith carried out, and 1 do not ^ 

economy can be eflecteti except by a curtailment 0 t 
jld, dangetously small proportion of European officuUa 

The two points to which the aduncates of retmnchmenl 

mlly direc": attention are the Army and t c Home 
chanres. As to the former, the addition to the forces 
nutd^ in Lord Dufferin’s time, was adopted 
careful investigation of the circumstances of the countiy 
and its frontic^on the combined testimony of a ™f 
military eximrts. who showed to demons ration that *e 
existing arLy was inadequate for the 
order and relisting foreign aggression, bo “P'" 

has I believe, ventured to contest this opinion, and the 
Lvernmenl of India would certainly have been wantrng 
tairduty if it had failed to make dte augmeoumon so 
authoritatfvely declared to be indispensable. It was to the 
wanton negleet of Lord Dalhousie’s warmmgs as to the 
necessary luropcan force to be maintained in the MU^ 
ImTe Mutiny of iSyd owed, if not its ongtn. at any rate 
m dangerous Lvelopmcnt. its painful struggles -and awftd 
rhkt a^rdisasters. Such a risk, with Russian ou.posm 
"ttin gunshot of Herat, it would b. mere madness m meur 

“^^he Home Charges, it has been again and a^n ^on. 

soared, admit of no submantial t^uttion. Ol the 

L' 1 , rftM ihli Ind an Goveriimenc had 
mvtiinnss sterlmj? wQlch in 159^ 4 ii«t*waa 

to put down in London, much the larger portion-themler^ 

iVdcht. the guaranteed interest of the Rad ways ‘ ^ 

Zv outlay the charges for furlough and pensions avil and 

mihlaiy.-are wholly beyond the control of the present 

managers of the Indian Exchequw. The ^ 

furlough charges am merely a portion the W 

European branches of the servw and this is 

none^ high if Englishmen of character and abUity are 
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to be templed to an Indian career. The existing system 
of the purchase of stores has been adopted, after long 
Inquiry and many cx(>erimenta, as the cheapest and best. 
The system of purchasing all stores In India and in silver, 
would merely shift the loss by exchange from one set of 
shoulders to another, and would ceriamly be more costly 
to the Gove mm enc Some small economies might possibly 
be effected at the India Office, but reform has already been 
pushed far, and any conceivable saving would be infini* 
tMntial as compared with the general expenditure of tlie 
Empire. Nor are the other remedial suggestions, which 
have been of late utged on public attention, found, un 
exam mat ion, to be of a more satisfactory character. One 
proposal is that the Indian customs duties, its railway 
revenues, and possibly other of its great sources of in¬ 
come should be collected at gold rates, which should 
fhom day to day with the gold price of silver. 
This IS a simple way of cutting rhe knot, but the objec¬ 
tions to It arc unanswerabli' The great object in India 
is to tax in such a manner as to avoid notice, personal 
harassment, and the possible oppression of officials. What 
form of rax could be more caiculated to defeat this object 
than one which vaned from week to week, which involved 
cver^ fresh cafculations, ahsoluiely beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the average raxpayer, and which could be 
enforced only by the personal interference of a large 
subordinate agency? 'fhe result would be to throw the 
burthen of the task in a very distinct manner, on particular 
ejasse^ who would profoundly resent the fact of iheir 
selection for the puqjose. The whole internal trade of the 
country would be thrown into disorder; commerce would 
impraciirabJe when the rate of custom duty or the 
Charge {ji- focatnoiidn not be an tic: j paled mth 

cenaiotj. ,Vs^ regards railways, all India a experience 
ihows that It h to the lowest possible scale of rates that 

developmenL Even at the present rates 
a labourer may often find it cheajxu- to walk. A sudden 
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adtiition to th« charge—worst of atl a varying addition 

_would strike a death-blow at the prosperity of lines, 

which are year by year, winning their way in jjopular favour, 
and would, in all probability, result in a diminished income. 

Another proposal has been that the English Government 
should guarantee the Indian Gold debt, and so lighten the 
burthen by the lesser interest whitdi might in chat case be 
payable. The idea is a very old one and has been 
frequently discussed. But it has nes'er survived dLscussion, 
He would be a bold Minister who would venture to pro¬ 
pose to Parliament so serious an addition to the national 
Ibbilities, Nor could anything be of worse example for 
India than to be encouraged in the belief that, when things 
came to the worst, she could look for assistance to the 
resources of the English nation, Indian finance, as Sir 
John Siradtey, years ago, declared, must, as a first con- 
didon of sound and mdonaJ economy, stand on its own 
bottom, and be Independent of the extraneous aid of 
another Exchequer. England can and ought to help 
India in many ways: the worst i>ossible way would be to 

imperil her financial independence. 

If the foregoing argument is sound, the embarrassments 
of India are attributable neither to the management of her 
finances, which has been as able as the standard of human 
ability renders possible, nor to failure of her r^urc^ 
which ate enormous and rapidly devdopmp Hitherto she 
has succeeded in paying her vi-ay: but she is now threatened 
with insolvencv in the immediate future. To what ts her 
unfortunate predicament owing? Has there been any 
nreat economical change in the country- itself, which would 
involve disturbance and loss? We look in vain for miy 
such disturbance. In the interesting tables, recently laid 
before the Sodeiy of Arts, Mr. Barr Robertson has shown 
that the purchasing power of silver as against commodrncs 
has remained, up to a recent date, practically unaltered. 
The staiistica of Calcutta and Bombay indicate that, for most 
years since 1S73. purchasing power of silver has been 
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slightly cuhanced and, that It Is only since that the 

targe amounts tendered for coinage at the Mints produced a 
slight depreciation. In. neither case has there been any such 
varuitlon as would either derange commerce, tnterrere with 
industrial profits, or occasion distress. Nor has there been, 
till last year, any serious diminution in the purchasing 
power of silver as against commodUIes tn London, [f the 
Index numbers of the Economist and Mr Sauerbeck tnay be 
trusted, there was for many years an actual increase in the 
purchasing power of silver, and it ts only since 1892 that 
any serious diminution in silver values with relation to 
commodities has taken place. Up to the closing of the 
Minis, last June, the equilibrium between silver and com¬ 
modities had been maintained. The troubles of the Indian 
Exchequer arise not from any disturbance in die relation 
of her currency to commodities at home or abroad, but 
from the appreciation of gold with regard alike to silver 
and commodities, alt the world over, India is under the 
obligation of laying down t6 to [9 millions sterling annually 
in London, and she can do this only by exporting prcxliure 
to this amount. With every rise in the value of gold, the 
amount of produce necessary for this purpose augments. 
It threatens now to transcend the utmost endeavours of 
the Indian Exchequer The evi! is one which affects not 
India done, nor the silver countries alone, but the entire 
commercial world How far is it probable that any 
internal manipulation of Indian currency will prove edec- 
tual. in the long run, in countor-aedng the operation of 
so universal and so far-reaching a cause f The closing 
of the Mints, it has to be remembered, was a measure 
whicii none of the authorities responsible for it professed 
to regard with confidence or cordial approval The 
Indian Government only suggested It, as a means of 
staving off immediately impending insolvency, in default of 
the remedy, on which it had been, for many years, insisting; 
^ he HerschcE) Committee, after hesitation abnormally pro¬ 
longed, got no further than to say that it could not, in the 
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absence of any other feasible suggestion, take the tesporisl- 
bllity of advising the rejection of the [jidiao Government s 
proposal. In the House of Commons Mr. Goschen, while 
admitting that the proposal was a most startling one, treated 
it as an experiment, to which, as an heroic remedy was in¬ 
dispensable and no alternative was discoverable, it was, 
possibly, expetUcRt to give a fair trial. “ Even its mo^ 
sanguine defenders,” he sard, '‘could scarcely think, that it 
was anything but a makeshift, a temporary solution of a 
vcr>- great difficulty.” The late Secretary of State in his 
reply to the Lancashire Deputation, a few weeks ago, took 
the same modest view, consoling himself and his hearers with 
the reflection that, with the abandonment of the unsuccessful 
attempt to force exchange above its natural rate, "we are 
returning to a more normal state of things,*' and with " the 
hope, not by any means that we have got safely out of the 
great difficulty but that we arc on the right tack." 

A measure, whose authors feel for it so languid an 
enthusiasm, has but a poor chance of commending itself 
ultimately to general acceptance. The misunderstandings, 
surprises and disappointments which attended its Inaugura¬ 
tion diminished its chances of acceptability. It w^as a 
superfluous misfortune that the Secretary of State's view 
of die new policy should have differed materially from that 
of the Viceroy and his Council, and that the latter, against 
the opinion, as it now appears, of the Financial Memter 
and the Secretary of State, should have succeeded tn forcing 
on the iU-considered attempt to maintain Council Bills at a 
rate not justified by the market- That policy is now openly 
condemned by the late Financial Minister, as absurd and 
impossible, and is no longer operating to disturb the Eastern 
trade; but its ^dtect has been seriously to aggravate the 
difficulties of the situation and to lessen the chances of a 
favourable resuk Stripped of this adventitious mischief 
the measure itself is fraught with consequences of tre¬ 
mendous impon to the world. Its critics from the first 
observed that it was, primd/acU, calculated to aggravate 
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the very evils for which it was invoked. The low gold price 
of silver being the active cause of the trouble, the first 
result of dosing the Mints was to send it down 8d. per Oit. 
t^old, having had an undue burthen thrown on it by the 
general dcmonetiiration of silver by the nations of the West, 
the necessary efiixt of further demonetization was to enhance 
that burthen and its consequential mischief. All Europe 
having been groaning, for two decades, under the effects of 
an appreciating gold currenc>% the result of contracting the 
Indian currency, if achieved, would be to eafjose the im¬ 
poverished agricultural classes of India to like mis¬ 
fortunes. and to imperil the trade and manufactures of 
the country by the paralyzing influence of falling prices, 
from wJiich they had hitherto been exempt Contrary 
to ail expectation the fiow of silver to India went on In 
increased volume ; the l^lance of trade in favour of 
India was completely lost; the Indian Government found 
its treasuries piled high with useless Rupees, while the 
India Office, with empty coffers, and unable to sell a bdl. 
could meet its obligations only by loans which merely 
enhanced the difficulty by postponing it. We have now 
reached the period when, if ever, the experiment is bound 
to work—^the months of Indian export. The Secretary 
of State is selling his bills in large amounts and at rates 
which, however disappofinting to some too sanguine hopes, 
will, if they only last, render it possible for the Indian 
Government to pay its way. The Mints, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has announced, are not, for the present at 
least, to be reopened. The import of silver is not 
to be prohibited, or uxed otherwise than other com¬ 
modities. The experiment of anifidally enhancing the 
value of the Rupee Is to be allowed a thorough IriaL 
Its consequences have been grave and far-reaching. The 
silver markets of the world have received a tremendous 
shock. The whole commercial conditions of India have 
b^n convulsed. Her exchanges with the Far East are 
disastrously deranged; her numufacturing interests are im¬ 
perilled t her balance of trade has been reversed ; and it 
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has btsen shown that drcumsiajices may easily arrest the 
demand for Council Bills. In the meanwhile the Indian 
lixchefjuer is i|- millions to the bad for the year just closed, 
and has to deal with a prospective deficit of nearly three 
millions in the present year» A million of this is provided 
Uy the regrettable expedient of abandoning the Famine In¬ 
surance Surplusj the new import duiies,^cotton always 
excluded—will produce Rx, 1,140.000; the Provincial 
Goventments will contribute half a million from their savings, 
A final deficit of Rx. 302.000 is left, in the hope, probably, 
that the Lancashire vote may not be allowed to prevail 
against an obvious necessity, or that some unforeMen piece 
of good luck may help Mr. Welland out of bis scrape* 
The success of the experiment, hitherto, is not conspicuous 
or assured. What its next phase will be, the wisest are 
unable to conjecture. The best that can be said of it is 
that a bteathing'tinie. as Mr. Goschen expressed It. has 
been secured during which India and England may elaborate 
the means for a permanent and satisfactory solution of the 

difficulty. ,,, , , 

What is that solution to be? While the palliation is 

applied, the essential cause of mischief—the appreciation of 
gold—continually intensifies. Year by year, as one nation 
after another, since 1S73, has demonetked silver, the burthen, 
formerly bome by the two metals jointly, lias fallen dispro¬ 
portionately upon gold, and the temptaiion to other 
great communities to adopt a gold staodatd has fa^ome 
more overwhelming. As each has yielded, the evil has 
been rendered acuter for the rest. The debtor classes, the 
industrial classes, the commercial classes arc everywhcfc 
fading the pinch. India has now joined the gold-sundard 
nations: America has abandoned its bootless efforts: the 
two greatest markets lor silver in the world are closed, and 
the fall in its value has been abysmal Special causes. little 
foreseen and still less understood, have stimulated and are 
stimulating a flow of silver to India, and huge amounts have, 
it is to be feared, passed into the hands of the population 
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at rates above their real present value and still more above 
the prices which they are likely hereafter to realise. I'hose 
who have, for many years past, rccommended and sijll 
recommend the policy of leaving things alone in the hope 
that they will eventually right themselves, are now con¬ 
fronted with the awkward fact that no tendency to rectifi¬ 
cation reveals itself, but that, on the contrary, wholesale 
catastrophe threatens in the immediate fticure, while the 
evils of the present moment are continually becoming more 
unendurable. It is a policy of drift, while rocks and 
shallows are apparent on every side, and the roar of 
Niagara is growing momentarily louder in our ears. Such 
a policy is for the desperate or the mad. To the sane man. 
to the statesman responsibie for the well-being of a com¬ 
munity and its future interests, it is impossible. No school 
of economists but one ventures to suggest a practical way 
of escape from the calamities which arc weighing year by 
year more heavily on the industry and commerce of the 
world. The Bimetallists have, at any rate, a theory which 
professes to explain the malady and to indicate an effectual 
remedy. Their case rests on grounds sdentlfie and his¬ 
torical. Historically, they appeal to the past—to the history 
of our own currency, and to the first three quartern of the 
present century, during which the evils, now so acutely 
experienced, were obviated by arrangements identical with 
those to which they would have us now resort The 
scientific economists, almost to a man, support these views. 
Great communities, great GovemmenEs, are ready to adopt 
them. Those who persist in rejecting them, and who 
encourage the British Government in its refusal to consider 
them, will, it may be believed, be hereafter called to stricter 
account, as the suffering becomes more acute and as one 
suffenng class after another discovers that its troubles are 
too acute for endurance, and may not. after all, be irremedi¬ 
able. They must be prepared with aiguments more cement 
than the sneers and denunciation which have hitherto 
formed so laige a portion of the monometaliist annoury. 


*'THE INDIAN MONETARY PROBLEM." 

Bv I , PST r FT C. Piionw, B,C.S. {/{(/.)• 

t^le Accouxuant Gcntrul, Madras. 

On the 2601 June, 1893. in consetiufioce of the reoom* 
metidations of a Committee presided over by ihe Lord 
Chancellor of England, an Act was passed at Simla closing 
the Indian mints against the free coinage of silver. One 
of the most important changes ever made in the monetary 
system of a great country was thus commenced. It is not 
proposed here to discuss the wisdom of the pohcy then 
inaugurated j or to examine the relative merits of siSvcTi of 
gold, and of the two metals together, as a standard of 
valuauon. It is desired rather to draw attention to the 
objects aimed at by Lord Herschell's Committee; to 
explain the measures taken in the furtherance of those 
objects; and to see the results which have followed. 

The change was recommended by the Committee, and 
adopted by the Government, with the object of eventually 
putting the money of India on a gold basis. This was not 
only admitted by the Committee ui saying ’‘we cannot 
advise your Lordship to overrule the proposals for the 
closing of the minis and the adoption of a gold standard," 
but it was also expressly stated by Lord Lamdowne, dunng 
the discussion on the Bill, that “ we intend to intiod^e a 
gold standard." And indeed otherwise the dosure of the 
mints, which became necessary direcay it was determined 
to change the standard of \^uation. would have been quite 
unjustifiable. When iherefore “the Indian Currency ex* 
perinieni" is talked of. it should be remembered that the 
closure of the mints was hardly an experimental acL It 
was the necessax)' sequence of a deliberate decision to 
forsake a silver, and to adopt a gold standard of valuation. 
Experiment was to decide how the gold standard was to be 
engrafted on to the money dtcolation and obligations of 
the country, and how it was to be maiotainetL 

It is necessary to explain what a gold standard of valua* 
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tion is. Unfortunately no authoritative definition can i>e 
given. An AmeKcan writef of eminence Indeed once gave 
nine different meanings as attached to the word •’ standard *' 
when used in monetary discussions. But no one of these 
meanings is comprehensive enough to indicate the sense in 
which the word Is used in the report of the Committee and 
the speech of Lord Lansdowne. It may, however, be 
safely said, that the standard of valuation of a country Is 
the commodity in terms of which, by law and custom, all 
other commodities are expressed when their money values 
are stated; and that the commodity selected is only effec' 
tive as the standard of valuation when it can be changed 
freely Into the current money of the country, and when the 
current mon^ of the country can be changed freely into it. 
at the established rate. Thus before the 26th of June, 
silver was the standard of Indianot because Rupees! 
and their IractionaJ copper representatives, constituted the 
currency of the country, but because whoever chose could 
turn his silver into the currency of the country, and could 
equally turn the currency of the country into silver.* 
So that in effect it was not how many Rupees or Pice were 
given.^ but how much stiver was given, for particular com¬ 
modities, And a gold standard cannot be attained until 
gold occupies a similar position. N^oi until gold can always 
be turned at a fixed rate into Rupees, or their fraciional 
representatives, or into whatever may be the currency of 
the country, and not until the currency' ot the country can 
be exchanged into gold at the same rale, will the monetary 
transaciions of India really be measured by gold, and will 
a gold standard be established in that countiy. The 
particutar way in which a gold standard was to be set up in 
India was not set forth in the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee. Indeed the members were not unanimous on 
some important matters connected with it. Some appar- 

11 of t*T> pa cent i« Jdt out of eotuidenljon. Tbeorrti- 
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eniijf thought that it might be possible to itia'mtain a gold 
standard without gold being provided by the Government. 
Others, rightly as it seems to me, considered that the 
Govemmem of India should "accumulate a su csetu 
serve of gold." The rate too at which the Rupee should 
stand in the gold valuation was not settled, the Commiti^ 
generally, while proposing a major Utnii of i6 pence or 
present, said that “it would not, of course, be essentia! to 
the plan that the ratio should never be hxed above is. 4 * » 
circumstances might arise, rendering it proper, and even 
necess^y, to raise the ratio.- Md one member of he 
Committee clearly Indicated his view that a return 
old Latin Union rate of something like is. to^d. th 

Rupee, might eventually be possible, ^ . .l 

Zt in ^td to “ tha closing of the mints against the 

free coinage of sttver" there was no 1“ 

this momentous preUmirtary step was i" due ^ 

and silver Ceased to be standard of the country . 

India, being no longer determined by the ta 

commodity silver, became dependent on the m_ 

quantity of Rupees in cireulatiun. It was «pected to. 

L quLity Jtoing unaltered, the ievel -f 

at the time of the closure of the miots would a so remmn 

itotered. and dia. thn value of to 

re its eoinage ^ng stopped) ^en “ 

value of ihe silver contained m it. ns value i j, 

dare of to stoppage would at least be maintamed. and 

nreuld sradually be enhanced. But many of those who 

approvS^of to closure of the mints were not eonliden 

to these capeetations would be realised. It ^ felt to 

to quantity of Rupees in circuUtion might increa^ 

notwithstanding to closure of to mints, to that pnees 

eapiessed in the monopoly Rupees of 

including gold, might consequently rise. so far as 

, wire nss imbshlr in ihc minii <■' CoomUre: •» ll» pto^y 
f * rise Ln theCy ™lu= ut alter {owing to a bunttaUtc unicm of otlw 
f of lo ,oM lower th.n lo r, -o 
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can be seen this is pr^'sdy what has happened** though 
probabiy the increased quantity of Rupees in circulation 
has partly arisen from a cause which was not foreseen, 
A ceaseless stream of Rupees has been pouring into India, 
whicli, but for a ceaseless outlet into hoards and omaments, 
would have unduly Hooded the couniry.t This stream had 
been running with unusual volume during the last two or 
three years, and new Rupees must have continued to flow 
over the countrj' for a Jong time after the mints were 
closed. Bui the outlets were practically dosed directly 
the value of silver was divorced from the Rupee, thus 
causing the volume of circulation in the country to increase 
and, not only hindering any enhancement in the gold value 
of the coin, but preventing the arrest which the Committee 
exi>ected would take place in Its fall. 

And the dtfflculty has been aggravated by the action of 
the Home Government to which attention will now be 
drawn. The Committee recommended that, with the 
object of preventing any sudden rise In the gold value of 
Rupees, they should be issued in CJtchange for gold at the 
rate of sixteen pence. This artungcmcni, though un¬ 
questionably wise in itself, gave rise to some misunder¬ 
standing. Nowhere in the report of the Committee is 
any expectaiton held out that this rate would soon be 
attained. But die public assumed it would not have been 
named unless tliere had been confidence that the Rupee, 
which stood at i6d. In February 1S92. would soon, with 
the doaure of the mints, rise again to that figure. And. 
immediately it was known that the mints were to be dosed 
with a major limit of i6d.. speculation occurred in Ruiiec 
paper, which had the effect of working up die exchange 

‘ li o ^ URreuflnaiile to suppose too cliat the an m the price of 
Wwer. which wu bsmnd to follow the citBure of the Biinta . imt been, to 
amuttf in Jndix by the increased quanlity of Rupee* in 

I ^ «labliih«} bf the carena Ttsemho of Mr- F. C Hsmsiu 
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rate from about i4d. to ti 5 d. i and the favourable views 
were thus confirmed. One eminent English political 
economist* asked in seriousness whether the Government 
would *’ not attempt now to exercise the power which they 
appear to have contemplated employing, and move the 
rate of exchange to the position it held till sSya in which 
v^ar the average rate obtained for Indian Council Bills was 
IS. 1 ri^sd, ?" Even the Government of India were mis¬ 
led into thinking tliat a rate of i6d. could be main^ncd. 
and urged the Sccrctar)- of State not to sdl his Council 
Bills at a lower figure. The Secrcury of State yielded to 
the clamour of Calcutta: and, chough he subsequently re¬ 
duced the miftiitiuvi to (s. until the end oi 

January, nearly seven months after the mints were closed, 
that he was forced to admit that the gold price of Rupee 
In India was independent of Meanwhile Counci 

Bills had not been sold.* The export trade of India, which 
leans so much on them, and which (as the successful mtro- 
ductlon of a gold standard depended entirely on the excess 
of exports over imports being maintained) needed speoal 
encouragement at the time, was disorganised ; the debt 
owing to England by India ivas accumulating: and money 
was being borrowed in London while funds were lying id e 
in Calcutta and Bombay. Imports of silver, no longer 
for money in Indio, and of which indeed there was 
a redundancy in the currency and in the Covemraent 
Treasure Chests, were encouraged,— thus giving a stimulus 
to the price of the metal, not likely to be maintamed 
when things had settled down. Imports of other goods 
inio India were encouraged by the competition of Council 
Bilb being practicaJly withdrawnimports which, how¬ 
ever desirable in themselves, were of not such primary 
importance to the Empire of In^ as that the State 
liabilities to Englartd should not be increased. 


* Mr. Inglii Palgrave, 7 T*«, Juljf fith, iS^i- 
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Before the close of January it was announcod that a 
ntinintuM for the Council Bills would no longer be main- 
tained, and it was soon seen that the market price was con^ 
sicterably below t4fd>,—the price ruling when the mints 
were closed. Even at the reduced rates the full amoiwts 
offered were not at first taken up but allowance must be 
made for the disorganisation which has occurred in conse¬ 
quence of the usual channels of remittance having been 
altered, and for that mistrust which a vacillating Govern¬ 
ment policy must alwa^'s cause. 

It is impossible to say at what rate exchange will settle 
down. There are some who still prophesy that the gold 
value of the Rupee will fail to the intrinsic gold value of 
the silver contained in it. Experience, up to the present 
time, iodicates tltai they are wrong. Exchange has lo 
some extent fallen with silver, and this must be so while 
shipments of silver to India contiiuje. But the large 
margin between the exchange gold value of the Rupee and 
its intrinsic gold value has varied very little since January, 
when the Secretary of State began to sell his Bills without 
a minimutn.t The rate of exchange must, of course, be 
subject to much greater nuctuations than if the Rupee 
were on. an effective gold basb. h will mainly depend on 
the Rupee prices of commodities in I ndia, and on the gold 
prices of commodities in places with which she trades; but, 
as has already been stated, the most important factor in 
determining Rupee prices will be the quantity of Rupee 
currency. If there be no dbuirbing causes, any redun¬ 
dancy of currency in India will, m process of time, be 
worked off; prices will gradually fall; and the gold value 
of the Rupee will gradually rise, dll it reaches the point at 
which it will be profitable to import gold. But this result 
will not be attained if India, on balance of trade, do not 

* The ffratat mtc (March fi) ii 1 4d. Sinee Jtn. *4, J40 laliht of mpea 
have been u>it] at ao average of nearly i^d. 

t On the Jilt of Jeoiiatj the melting valoe of the Rupee in Loctdim waa 
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pay what she may owe. whether it be in the shape of 
obligations incurre<l in Eogland or for goods which sbe 
imports. If she become a debtor, iosiead of, as she lias 
been in the past, a creditor* country, the exchange value of 
the Rupee must fall, until it eventually reaches the silver 
bunion price. It was this point which was apparently lost 
sight of when the Secretary of Slate ruinously affected the 
export trade by declining to sell his Bills at their market 

value. 

Again, the transfer of capital from India to England 
would also unfavourably affect position of tlic former 
country: while the transfer of capital from England to 
India would tend In the opposite direction. In this view 
it is of the highest Importance that the capitalist of the 
West, as well as the people of India, should have confi¬ 
dence in the future of Indian money. The value of an 
inconvertible paper currency depends to a matcrtal extent 
on the prospects of its ulUntate redemption < ant a simi 
remark applies to the value of the inconvertible Rupw. 
If a definite and attainable scheme be set fo^ard [o*' 
ultimate security of the Rupee on a gold basts, it will tend 
to confidence in it, and to an increase in its gold value: 
and the flow of capital to I ndia wilt be encouraged. 

The first point in J-his connection is to fix the rate in 
gold at which the Rupee is eventually to stand. It goes 
without saying that the lower this is fixed the sooner, and 
with the greater case, will the gold point be reached 
People interested in India are apt to forget that, though, 
in respect to its gold obligations, a high rate of exch^gc 
is for the advantage of the State and therefore of its 
subjects, the trade of the country is just as well served 
by a low as by a high rate, provided there be stability. 
It will probably be admitted that nothing above a i6d. 
Rupee can now be thought of, A i5d. Rupee, however. 


* The of lodiii in dr I«««, ""fBcinnl to ,1* 
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would cenamly be much easier, and Si would put eariter 
the date on which India might be expected to join in the 
scramble for gold. If the probable scruples of Lombard 
Street coutd be overcome this would certainty seem to be 
the he tier rate of the two. 

The nexi point to bti settled is how the gold is to be 
secured, 1 'he object is not to supplant the Rupee cur- 
rency, but merely to put it on a gold basis. All that is 
needed is, that whilCf on the one hand, currency shall be 
given in exchange for gold, on the other hand gold, not 
necessarily gold coin but (what Ricardo pointed out, when 
the resumption of specie payments was under discussion in 
England io iSi6, would be equally cRectual) gold in any 
form, shall be given in exchange for currency. The Paper 
CuiTency Department in India afibrds an excellent medium 
for the gradual actjuisitlon of gold in exchange for its silver 
reserves.* Whether any, and if so what, attempt should 
be made to acquire gold before jt comes in obedience to 
trade demands, need not now be discussed. But until the 
exchange value of the Rupee Im for some time remained 
constant at the rate detennined. no attempt should be 
made to free any gold which may have aocumulated. If. 
by a stroke of a magioaa's wand, the (say) twenty crorea 
of Ru|>et;s now held by the Paper Currency Department 
were changed into /i3-333t335i die difficulty would not 
necessarily be solved If the Rupee remained at its 
present price, or even at say i jd., while the Paper Cur¬ 
rency Department offered to redeem its Rupee notes In 
gold ^ i6d., the gold would all replajcsed by silver iti the 
course of a iew day^ Bui if the Rupee gradually worked 
itself tjp to ificLp if therii in obedience ro trade require- 
fneots^ gold came to India, and the reserveit of the Cur¬ 
rency Department gradually changed from silver to golcL 
it would indicate a very djffercnt resuli. 

There has been enough of experiment. Owing to the 

Ai Ibe disinlet) cuned oui,^ 
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way in which it has been conducte<i, the object aimed at 
by Lord Herschell s Committee seems almost as far off as 
ever; and judging from the tetegrams which have recently 
come from India insisdng on the Secretary of State’s ability 
to tix his own price for his Bills, much profit has not been 
derived from the bitter expefienoe. But the advisers of the 
India Office seem at last to be realizing the position; and if, 
as apparently was the rase, it needed this cosay lesson to 
teach them ^visdcJm, it will not have been entirely thrown 
away. But let the Got'ernmeot hesitate no longer. Let 
the announcement already made, as to the introduction of 
a gold standard into India, be emphatically repeated. Let 
the manner in which the measure is to be carried out; the 
gold rate to he adopted; the gold security to be obtained : 
be definitely determined. Let a pledge be given that this 
fmlicy shall be carried out without wavering. Let it be 
remembereil that there is not always a royal smooth road 
to success, but that the path which leads thereto is often 
difficult Let it not be expected that the results will cer* 
tainly be attained in a few weeks or monthsbut Jet the 
Government look forward with patience to the gradual 
establishment, it may be after the lapse of years, of a per¬ 
fect sj-stem under which all the monetary tr,insacuons of 
India shall be measured in gold. As Sir David Barbour 
has pointed out. it is wrong to think ** that the estabUsh- 
ment of a gold standard would be a source of endless 
wealth to the Government of India." But it is believed 
that it will relieve that Government from the harassing 
Huctuations of the past, and that it will, when established 
on a satisfatitory footing, contribute largely to the trade 
prosperity of our magnificent Empire, and promote the 
general welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects. 


AN INDIAN BANKER ON EXCHANGE. 

It IS clear that the Secretary of State, urged by Lombard 
Street, disregarded the position of the market in India, and 
broke the mitumum rate of is. 3id, at a lime when it was 
on the eve of being obtained All the Banks in India 
admit that if he had held on for another fortnight, certainly 
until the end of April, he would have secured is. 3:^. The 
effect has been to disorganise trade, as with each decline 
in the rupee the sterling value of all produce recedes 1 and 
the result is that no business can be carried through. Ex¬ 
pons are stopped anti though money is as tight as possible, 
payment of the large imports of silver and piece-goods have 
enabled the Banks to live from hand to mouth. 

The effect wilt be to destroy the credit of everything 
Indian; and it would not surprise me to see a great fall in 
all Indian investments tn London ; for if the Covernment 
Securities are discredited vide a fall from ^70 on 30th 
June to ^57 to-day, say 1,300 on one lac. equal to 
Rs. 22,000^—wluiL confidence can the European public have 
in anything Indian? An agitation is being promoted by 
Europeans to get the natives to bestir themselves; and 
while it is clear to me that this is the only way to get 
Indian imerests properly cared for at home, it will lead to 
the loss of British prestige in India. 

Europeans in India, while loyal to the core, are not blind 
to the fact that the Indian Council, urged by Lombard 
Street, has not worked the question to tire benefit of India. 

I regard the whole position with the utmost c»‘jnccrm 

The matter will, no doubt, adjust itself in time; because 
all im^jorts will be much curtailed and exports increased, 
and the only means for remittance being “Councils," ex¬ 
change must ri^ 

Everything seems to have worked against exchange, and 
the last feature is absiince of freight with unusually heavy 
crops on the Bombay side to ship. 
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What Government ought to have done, short of an Inter¬ 
national agreement for the two metals which will yet Im 
forced on England, was to have stopped the importation of 
sUver on private account altogether, put a duty on ail im¬ 
ports, Uxed ow jute exported, and fixed an exchange that 
would not have killed their trade wkli silver-using coun¬ 
tries ; then things would have been all rigliL 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the present action, though n vviU be 
late in its satisfactory effects and may bring rum in its 
operation on many, will ultimately put up exchange. 

The heavy Imports of silver were probably due to the 


following causes: 

I . Possihility of reopening the Mints. 

2 . Possibility of a duty on silver, 

3 Enormous profit; for instance with exchange at is, jtL, 
My'l6 nn.«s to Lhc ^ and silvnr at jod. I« 
bl*t B onnea of silvo- tonidtly. No». ho».v«r, wuK «- 
ehiLn at ta. l jd. S ounces wfll cent nearly lyi rupees, the 
importer having no hope of a duty to improve h,s purchase 
on arrival nor of the reopening of the MinUi to get it mto 
rupees, and he »ill not be able ro offer such good terms to 
the ryot .ho has hoarded bis rupees by exchangu* it to 

silver. Thus, .e may look upon the silver import as dod. 

Nest we come to all impons. During 1893 very large im- 
pons .ere made; people returned thrir money in ^ds 
instead of Councils With the lo. exchange pnees .ill nse; 
so that all stocks will be consnmtsl before being reptemshed. 
and the result will he that with diminished Imports and 
conlmcted Currency, and the impetus that esporte .ill get 
from the lo. exchange. Councils .ill be taken and Ei^nge 
wiD rise until the maximum rate is reached and the demand 
arises to imports. I look to a rise in exdiange and not to 
a continued falL Rupee Paper .ill be worth buying, when 
wfi ijcti tht turn in 

There Is a very serious question beyond all ibis and that 

Is that England will lose much of its folt^u tradt The 
jutc^spinning trade wiU go, and vre sliafl make our own 
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cJoihs in India, The Govenitneni will be cotnpeUed w pot 
A duty on all imports, and this wilt fmtber help matters. 
They must declare that the unsold "Councils" are to be 
funded, as the fear of this not bcin^ done helped otir 
market down. 

In conclusion, 1 can only repeat that the ilhadvised 
action of the Secretary of State, supported as it is by certain 
interested persons, is making the Rupee hourly of Jess 
value and will not only discredit India rn all capitalists' eyes, 
but also lead to serious trouble and, probably, to political 
dangers, India aadly needs a representative at home to 
inform the countr)- that tbc bankruptcy of India Is being 
wilfully urged on by private and selhsh motives that bav'c 
not even the narrowest patriotism for their excuse, and to 
show to the miners and working^classes interested in the 
manufactured exports, that their trade is being taken out of 
their hands by the action of Lombard SireeL Within the 
last month the P. and O. Company have made a contract 
with local coal companies to take Bengal coal for their 
steamers; so the trade tn coal also from England to the 
East is doomed. The outcry of the impoverished trader and 
workman will be joined by the despoiled capitalist, whether 
European or native, for it is becoming difhcult to support a 
Government that, strong alone in fads, is ever weak ivhen 
it is asked to sacriftoe the most vital intere^ of India to 
the smallest convenience of English party. 



THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN AND GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Bf Dr. G. W. LEtTNEB. 

Whatever may have been the of the mission of 
Sir Mortimer Durand in strengthening the friendship 
between the Amir of Afghanistan and Great Britain, it is' 
certain that it only made assurance doubly sure. It was 
LiOrd Lvtton who first conceived the brilliant idea of attach* 
ing Sirdar Abdurrahman to Great Britain when a telegram 
of Reuter informed the world of the present Amirs arrival 
at Balkh. Though "loosed upon us by the Russians. I 
think we can help or hurt him more cadly than Russia ” 
wrote the Viceroy in January i8Sd to one of his Lieutenant- 
Governors when suggesting this moment for very 
mivantageous negotiations with Abdul Rahman," Among 
the reasons for sending Mr. (now Sir) Lepcl Griffin to 
Kabul was the necessity for securing a master-mind to 
carry’ out a master-stroke of policy, should the opportunity 
for it amve in his opinion. It is well-known with what 
success this experienced poUiical officer earned out his 
delicate task, how he cleared by his negotiations with 
the tribal Chiefs the road for General Roberts from 
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Kabul to Kandahar which Sir Donald Stewart had 
previously cleaned with his sword and how they dosaJ our 
last ATgtian campaign with the prodamatmn of the in¬ 
stallation of an In dependent Amir on the " God-given ^ 
Throne of Afghanistan whom tAjy had made a friend 
of Great Britain. 



1 can testify to the depth and sincerity of a friendship, 
suggested by Lord Lytton and so happily formed by the 
action of Sir Lepel Griffin and Sir Donald Stewart. It 
was at Rawulpindi in March tS&5 that I heard and saw 
the Amir Abdumhman proffer hia sword In public Durbar 
to fight any enemy of Great Britain. Great was the coh* 
stemadon of politicals and greater the opportunity then 
lost in leaving Panjdeh unredressed and in checking 
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Russta's progress towards India for ever. Lord Dufferin. 
who sticceeded Lord Lytton in India as he has succeeded 
him in France* reconciled the '* poor Amir " to the toss of 
prestige and Panjdeh, then, as now, retying on the 
promises of Russia and on his diplomatic relations with her 
Czar and statesmen. But it is idle to ignore that this most 
charming companion to those whom U is to his interest to 
attach, cemented, if possible, the already existing friendship 
of the Amir even where he cooled its ardour. I, therefore, 
puhlish as an historical document a photograph which 
represents in a group His Highness at Rawalpindi in 1885. 
with Lord Duffer!n on his left, the Duke of Connaught on 
his right, Dr, (now Sir) Mackenzie Wallace on the extreme 
left angle and behind Lord Dufferin, Major Talbot, the 
political officer; behind the Amir, Sir Thomas Gordon, the 
famous Pamir explorer and Persian Scholar and last 
(though JKW not least) Mr, (now Sir) Mortimer Durand, 
behind Dr. Wallace, Knowing what 1 do of Oriental 
feeling, I have Utile doubt that if anything at Rawulpindi 
could have added warmth to the sincere friendship of the 
Amir for this countrj' it was the genial presence of a son of 
the Queen. 

It is therefore historicaJly incorrect to all^e, as some 
papers and persons have done, that the friendship of the 
Amir is due to Sir Mortimer Ounand or to Lord Lans- 
downe. Much less is it due to any European letter-earner 
or workman who may claim credit for removing a hostility 
that never existed. The friendship of the Amir for 
England had never wavered for a moment, even if there 
were " irac amantium " in consequence of certain misunder¬ 
standings and encroachments and the mistaken proposal of 
sending Lord Roberts to explain them at the head of a 
force which tn Afghanistan would be considered almost an 
army of occupation. To the military advisers of the India 
Office we arc indebted for suggesting a ** gvve-and-uke" 
mission, like that of Sir M, Durand has proved to be. The 
Amir had the happy thought of sending a letter and 
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ii]css<tiigcr direct to tlie Viceroy instead of contltiuitig lO 
be puzifed by what passes as Persian in our Foreign 
Department, and Lord Lansdowne had the good sense 
to avail himself of an opportunity to conclude his reign 
with some glory by the s(H( of what could nor 

help being a successful mission. 

The Amir, and the Amir only, in this matter, as through¬ 
out his life, is the author of his fortune, A strong man in 
every sense of the term, endowed with an iron will and 
honest in speech and purpose, he threw in his lot with us 
in iSSo and has remained true lo us ever since. To 
almost incredibie provocations and misrepresentations in 
the Jingo Press of England and India, as to the mistakes 
or meddlesomeness pf politicals, he has replied with a 
serenity, firmness and completeness that have converted 
foes into friends. At the very time when it was falsely 
stated in the Press and on plaifonns that he was hostile 
to us and that therefore a ?ilisslon to him was nccessmy, be 
wrote to me in terms which show how sincere and un¬ 
ruffled was his friendship for this country. 1 publish his 
letter because he asks me to thank those who have advo¬ 
cated his cause in the Press and because it is better that 
we should know, in his own words—sis weeks before Sir 
M. Durand reached Kabul—what are his feelings towards 
Great britain than to be informed of them at second-hand. 
Finally the letter, as a literary production, is very 
characteristic of a man whose pea is as sharp as his sword 
and among whose qualities is thoroughness in evmything, 
great or small, down to finding out the tides and other 
particulars of correspondenia. As to his possible visit to 
England, though t may have suggested it, there seem to be 
great ditficulties in the way which mainly arise from 
dynastic and other political considerationsi and vrhich also 
ailect the sending of hk sons to this country. There are 
also objections as to tntoure^ and the exploitation gene¬ 
rally of Oriental potentates in Europe, Into which I will not 
enter, but which have the efiect of lessening their respect 
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for us and our civilization and thus frustrating the vt-ry 
object of their visit. 

As regards the delimitation of tlvc lNiK>-ArGHAN front«r 
I am strongly of opinion that any success on our m 
alienating the independent Afghan tribes from Kabul is 
svorse than a defeat, for. in an emergency, the Amir 
should lead all die tribes of that origin. It is however, a 
significant comment on the practical results of the Durand 
Mbsion as also a powerful testimony to the loyalty and 
business capacity of our great ally compared with the ^rJjrr- 
a//er of Goventmeni that, according to a telegram 
in the Times of the 14th ultimo, he should actually urge us 
to delimitate a portion of the frontier which we claim to be 
within our sphere of influence. The telegram runs as 



ment, ihe warlt it!U be akcti inbi 
Beluchi^un frontiet*. It be 

'l*bere may be wme delay before 
Bajaur boandarie* is undcftBlcen. 


A. for the Rvsso-AvOHiK frontier, it is very fortunate for 
the Amir that a Liberal Government hap|i«ed to lutve tmd 
ticavn certain principles of tlemarcation in e tanvi e 
Gortchakoff Convention of iSji (mpublished further on. as 
it Is out of print), which are tegairied by another Libera 
Government twent>- years after, although the progress of 
Russian arms since 1S73 might have been me^' *e eacose 
for further encroachment to the detriinenl of Afg^mtao on 
the East, as was the case on the Wet after the Ranjtleh 
a;...,-, of 1S85. Mr. VV. Simpson, who accompanied *e 
Boundary Commission in diat year, has fumished me with 
the following outline which may be found convenient in 
connexion with the study of that part of the present Russo- 
Afohan fronrier. as now finaliy settled : 
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runs ala^ a bu^e pm of ih\a straight lint VVh™ the BonndmT was 
beittg laid out, the Kttaikns elauMd to adiraoce (heir line on the ICuihk 
Rjrer, and 1 think it no* cTvssec that sneam tB niiles south of Chaman-i- 
hiiii. 1/ this it 50, it brings the hnntier io; or close to, Kara Taps, or 
about 6o mils in a dfrcrt Utie ntarth from Herat. The Paropamistss 
Kange runs at light tnghai qotss the line ftotn Kara Tapa to Hnat.— 
them are mom: than one p»ss over the range. From tliit the Uoe of 
Boundary ttins north east to MeracImJc, on the Mufghab.fhnn nlikh it 
c^es ihe edge of the dcjcrt to the Oiim, tt Bosaga, u Kham kib near 
Kho^ SaJeb^ 

•* In giifitie the ground on the Kwhk Rwer to the Rtisaiain,—they tn 
Toum gaire op Ksme ground em the Gafus. Khoja Saleh *as the oHpsal 
poinL hut the line oo* endi at iJie Dsns cither at Bosaga or Kliaio+ob. 

or hciwccfn the twa^ 

There is, of course, no connexion between the Granville^ 
GortchakoflT Convention of and the isettleinent of the 
partlcuhr frontier between Sarrakhs and the Oxus which 
Sir W. Ridgeway arranged after the Panjdch affair in 
fSSs, Under ihe latter arrangejnent. a small part of 
Hadghels fell to Russia, and the Amir, it is stated, was per* 
fecily satisfied with the frontier running from Zulfiqir via 
Ah-Robat, Islim and Khushk to Maruchak and from thence 
to Bosaga on the Oxus. 

The Russo-Afghan boundary’, therefore, on the West, as 
lately re-settled, runs E.N.E. from Zuifiqir on the Hari 
Rud (where the Persian boundary is met) to Khim-Mb on 
the Oxus, passing by hfaruchak on the Murghib and the 
Maimcna and Anditthoi (Andkui) borders. 

The Oxus line of the Cranville-Gortchakoff Convention 
separates Afghanistan on the North from Bokhara and 
ought not to becortfoundtxl with the line from the Hari Rud 
just rdeited to, /f is imders/ood that the Amir has con¬ 
sented to abide strictly by that Convention and that he 
has, accordingly, withdrawn from the posts held by him in 
l^ushan on the north or right side of the Oxus, and 
in ShigiUin on. the right bank of that river, there so tor¬ 
tuous in its course, which were not held by Afghanistan 
in 1873, In return. iJ is simiiar/jf understood, that the 
Bokhara State, under the advice of Russia, will surrender to 
Afghanistan the territory occupied by it on the south or 
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left »de of the Oxus in Dorwiz since that date. [Shigoin 
proper lies West (a narrow strip) and East of the Osm. J 
Wakhan will certainly remidn l a the hands of the Aimr an 
thus the Baroghil Pass and with it Chitr .1 are as 
proteaed by a Libera! Government as any 
Administration could have succeeded in doing. e y 
unsettled question as yet refers to the boundary teiwi^ 
Woods UkeandChinaih the Pamirs, where her undoi^bted 
ancient rights have ro be considered in spue of L«d Du^ 
ntore-s joke regarding the fabrication <>f ‘‘Chinese Im^da^ 
inscripAin. The n^tiations between Russia, China M 
England are not ye. concluded, but it is certain tojhe 
in.e«s« of Aighanismn in those regions will be safe 
guarded by England. In short, there is no rearon ro 

doubt that the hope conained m ' 

messime to Parliament will be fulfilled, much ro the ad™o_ 
^^the cause of peace and of the counBy ov« which 
His Highness the Amir rules with a wisdom an iig^r 
unsutpliied. if they are equaUed, by any European monarch, 

of 1U1 c«iy wni equitable adJmtmenL 

t x-mrlL PROM THE AmPR ABtlURRAH- 

Transi-atios or a Letter f Atistr.eT iSot 

>fAs TO Dh. Lf-itn'ER oateo I3S0 AtJOUirr iS93< 

«(k»d H He, whole gloiy be (sle«e> esJted. 

To the quintessence of those who have 
highest lemtting and most perfmit accomplmhments and of 
U.L who. whilst most profound In Arts and hemn^ ^ 

also illustrious eaamples of /'“'S 

C. W. Leitner. who is entitled Maulvi Abdur-mshld. LLH , 

no*- 

. . r, I Van vC Ilw rami" •"d Cal Graiabdwntty • 
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After raantCcsting thoughts of affection niid favour 
and the desire of meeting you again, may it become evident 
to your afifectianaTe disposition that this your friend has 
peniscd your letter, ivKich, being based on the considera¬ 
tions of a well-wisher and a friend and giving an account 
of the state of health of a friend, has become the cause of 
great gratification and pleasure to my inmost mind. 

As regards the wish that we should meet again and the 
getting ready of a Seat for my friendly reception In London 
about w'hich you have written, 1 can only hope, as the 
affairs of the world arc based on hope, that, with the Grace 
of God, the time of such interview may happen and beoaoie 
the cause of rejoicings to both our minds. Since also the 
resolution to do a thing'Is of the very essence of a deed, on 
this ground 1 have become very much pleaded and accept 
with great gratification your intention of hospitality and the 
invitation which you have so cordially made. And as 
regards to what you wrote about the Mosque which you 
have established for the bene^t of Muhammadans, let prayers 
be offered for the continuance of the life and of the posses¬ 
sions of the Ruler, since, axxording to the saying that the 
prayer of the absent has the speediest answer, I hope that 
the prayer of that absent friend will be accepted by the 
Throne that grants prayers. 

Secondly, you have recorded that some misguided per^os 
have said through the medium of netvspapers that His 
Highness the Amir Is not friendly to the English Govern¬ 
ment, a statement which you have refuted at various in¬ 
fluential meetings and proved to be unfounded in different 
publicaitons of which you have sent two to me, so God 
will, the efforts of this friend are not without effect 

As to your request for my photograph with an account of 
my welfart:, I send you one as you wish in order that may 
be a memento of our friendship. 

As regards the imaginings of men who are hungry with 
self-interesi, they arc certainly men of hostile and evil dis¬ 
position who are engaged night and day In sowing dis¬ 
sension in the hearts of friends so as to embroil the love 
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aniJ friendship between two nations (or tw-o Governmeals) \ 
they arc no doubt inspired by love of mischief, or by greed, 
or follow their nature and have ever so laboured and are 
so labouring: since, howeveri ofl die sides of both Govern* 
menis the hearts are sincere and pure and there are between 
us friends, like you, righteous and competent, they have 
not even succeeded In inflicting a scratch, nor will they 
so succeed, for the fruit of such vain and mendacious efforts 
of theirs only be the di^ppointment of failure and the 
shame of ignorance. Therefore your righteous words are 
based om and intended for, the advantage and benefit of 
the illustrious British Government and of the ** God-given 
Government of Afghaaisian. 

1 am ocoeedingty pleased and obliged to y'ou and after 
this t also hope from you for the eapression of further 
Suggestions of a well-wisher and friend. 

Thirdly* in iSb? no message from you whatever has 
reached me from Calcutta, for liad it reached me. I would 
most certainly have sent you an answer. In future, let 
your letters also inform me of the ^te of your health and 
of vour own brtlUnnt laboitrs, for the well-being of the con- 
didons of friends being always the object of the satisfactiort 
of my mind, answers to them will ever be sent. 

The conclusion of tins message is with eicpreasioiis of 
thoughts of afiection and desire for the glory and good 
health uf yourself together with Other friends who have 
composed well-wishing papers that have been sent to me as 

above-mentionecL Fi*ns> 

Written on the t ub Sa&r al Muiaf&r A. H. 
1511 or 33nd August 1893 A.i», 

(Signed) Auu AaouaRAaiiAK 

Amir of Afghanistan. 

1 have signed this because Dr. Leitner is my own 
friend and this is an answer to his friendly tetter. 
Fitiis/' 

'I he following ahurt biography of Hts Highness, the Amir 
Abdurrahman Khan, irtay be appropriate in this place He 
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isa Barakzai and was bom in 1830, the eldest son of the 
late Muhammad Afzul Khan, who was the elder half- 
brodwr of Sher Ali by a Popalial wife. Abdurrahman is 
thus a grandson of the famous Dost Muhammad, who ruled 
Afghanistan ttU his death in 1863. and nephew to the laie 
Shcr Ali who was expelled by the British in 1S79 3 tid soon 
after died in exile. Afeul was the heir to the Kabul (hrone, 
but was array as Goivemor of Balkh when Oost Muhanimad 
died and Sher AU succeeded him. The disinherited elder 
brother, joined by a third brother Azim Khan, then 
fought Sher Ali during four yeare. Abdurrahman, already 
possessed of great energy and ability and who was placed 
by his father in charge of Takhtaput, won several battles at 
Sbdkhabad, Khelai-i-Ghilzai and other places, but was 
finally defeated by his cousin, Yakub Khan, son of Sher Alt. 
Some of the details of this struggle of lions were published 
by me in 1872 from the dictation of the Kafir, Jamshfid,, 
a nephew of the brave General Feramorz. It may be 
interesting to mention that the Government of India under 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, whilst recognizing one 
dairoani as Amir 4 e jure recpgnizetl whoever won as the 
de faito Amir, a distincuon that Sher Ali told me much 
puzzled him, though, when finally victoripu.*i, he was acknow- 
Itsdged by us as the reigning Sovereign, Abdurrahman, 
who had married a daughter of the Amir of Bokhara, took 
refuge in the countries beyond the Oxus which had then 
not yet become Russian, but Yakub Khan compelled the 
Amir of Bokhara to deny him an asylum in his State and 
thus forced him to seek the protection of Genera! Kauf- 
mann, who procured him an ailowance of 25.<50o roubles 
per annum. The American, Mr, Schuyler, who visited 
him at Samartand, expressed a high opinion of his character 
and intelligence. Abdurrahman was ever a man of business, 
working systematically and daily, entering into details of 
admintstration and regularly having newspapers translated 
and read out to him by his secretaries. 

When Sher Alt died, he wanted to go to Afghanistan, but 
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■he Rusaen lulhoriti.« prevented him. thongh they nllownd 
him K. go nfter Yakub Khan «s deposed. He first 
entereri Badakhshan. with which be had old sympathy 
datittg from the rhtys or his friend, the indepcnltot Chief, 
JehandacSbah.and then advancing intoTurk»tan.he scarce y 
met with any resistance. Indeed, dte whole army of that 
province appears to have gone over to him. It ts ^ 
that Sultan Murad Khan of Kundmt and Mir Beg _ 
Kolab assisted him and he had also many atterents tn 
other parts of Afghanistan, especially in the Kohistan. 
he wi, bv far. the most eligible of the darmants to the 
Kabul Throne, a miruion from the Indian Coverontent 
olfering him the sovereignty of the Northern and Easwrn 
Provinces of Kabul and Tnrkisntn. was sent early to hm 
a, Khanabad in May rS8o. The Sird^. however, wise 
preferred to be a traTtoNat. Ruler as the surest means of 
Lng useful to his country and dynasnr as also to a Bntrs 

alliance. In August of thru year 

accepted the independent jmssession of Kahuh wh 

left it, after proclaiming him as Aniir. ” . . ' 

Kandahar was handed over to AbdurrahmM, t oug 

had to fight Ayub Khan for its possession. After 

him,n/o«upyingMembheb^-^^^^^^ 

rsr-" Si ~ 

friendly Afghanistan, diat a 

aeainsi a Russiaft attack and f smcerci) 

Tatry which has so repeatedly rosmted our a™ may no 
becoini weakened by the too speedy assrnula .on ol our 
^ We should bear in mind that .he A.^ not only 
occupies the Throne of Kabul by right of brndity rind 
nalio'Lal election, but that he is also a relrgioits Sunn, ruler, 
who reigns over a " God-given " country by the "rMrfl.rss 
of ■■5»«u/-n«-yy.oA.V and who yet has 

shown his friendliness to the Shidi denoimnauon 
seotiag on die tfih ultimo the famous shrine of t.^ 
Riai at Meshed with a most magnificent Koran. 
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therefore, a Christian alien power intervenes in 
Afghanistan, the more wilMt be a tower of strength to us-: 
among Muhammadans. 

In appearance, Abdurrahman has a striking presence and 
a kind and dignihed manner. The last drawing of him 
herewith published was made last year by Dr. J. A. Gray 
recently surgeon to His Highness, His health is generally 
good, though he often suffers from gout, "the Mara-ul- 
Mulftk or "disease of kings,** which appears to be 
hereditary* in Dost Muhammad’s family. ** 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH RUSSIA 
RESPECTING CENTRAL ASIA. 

rkESENTED lU IfOTII ItoWSBS OF FARUA^IKJiT @V COMHANO V'l 

HEft MAJESTV, 1*73^ 


N<k 


I,_ F-a»i GtAJiviLLML TO A- Lomm 

00 ^ 17 . 1S?»- 

Uv UiMih . ^ 1.1 r 

Jluf Gffrefnnrtfll hkWV ntft pji {mm ™ C«HMt Ol Ssl- 

LSrtKTilMif^ cwinifuic^tioEi fi£ I hi mh\i^ wMi im« 

ifHtfutimt d?»» ap twi ib# mmsh el ihc Oicti« whk^t i4T daimoJ ny tbe malm 

ei A%l»i3l*£xa jfei hls WfKlliuy 

}iw Ma}»£y> CerefiiiPCiU- biT« ihU laMimtHwaSlcio in iflll (»ftSJEiictf UmI 

le&pattUl kvquijiq mUituleJ by ittii ciffificr wtuiU the irftwf Ihcy 

thAinMKn iiii# ef Tb 4 * waitct, i»J f<i tb* tma CwnpaBtdt to conw li> a iw^pi 

OifinlllTe didMioi] flfl ilM qswftkin (Ml liu been » kitBH Ui dltmiinit bmirteti tlwm 
Bui u IhP eapefitid cowunarttewien tiS4 net icirCbtfii iJuapp m tb^ t T i ihi it itrr it cl 
irapomnci bodi fot the maifitcswact vi tiniqiiUliiy in Causal Aiik mud (et 

Hmwtine iJI c«*a ef oiHiiiflOTimiidbJB brtiwwn ihi: Imp^ iUmzmrn^i mud iW 
imlwt I will ilii loPfli* dcbiy mmUi^ kaewn threngh ytmt EiotDrtcy te ibe (uipcT»l 
Oat«Bmmt ikm Moclosi^rti ml whicb (;o«ni«al imml 

cutiidly «74tui3c *J1 iN* c^Kko™ hclWff ihciSL . - , , 

Im the cfibipx ibdffi of tiifr MmjHlym Gewnm^ftt tbm f%1i* of tlw Amfla el aUd 

(S1^ AlU to the potBsHiwi 4 j| the tethtnrirt up so ibt Owl im fmi down mm KhioJ* Smith 
U Mir WicfB. wd h»« « ^ 

ttewfuniitcn that b« mmnW m right to Ottod thfiac toiiteria if On tlw 

other himd. Ita maihmitkB in Indim Uve dffhsttd thdr dri™iranm in 

rwmume HJonglr with ibe Aiwrt ibniild he mw* wy rii^wiafsini ha ewslep chse 

liAiSi ofhiikiJEgdan. , ... ^ i. t.- 

tlithtfw rfir Affl«r bd |«™!d OK^t MWTBiLk w 

Iniim r,o«»«wMl. «i*l »w* tarfWlr ««¥*«« «»« !>«*«**“• I»**T '*WT Iw**^ 
IWUnnwulBl him ta adapt, hWnEK ite laaUn Iwtf: to 

«n, tfacii •« —»«»« H« **«■ i"tii«W of A^hirfam. 

in lifaf mwo,. be hp il»« P-wo hi* 

, tim iniUew tf The [»bej Dm. lappHi toxaSBmirf Em pmhtofd iht ir«* 

-™da««tl» h. Ibt «iaai*binn.l af i-»* » ib* wimtria wh« (» h» brm 


it n maw itt the pmm eC ihm Em»n 


IdI 

WnenHml naalim i 

iLtkhih^wn. 

Het UmhJtTV <kF«m®Kfij brik« thmi ^ . 

Uavcfiuomtl W aa ciiliBit twoeiilDdn nT tbc ii|^i 'bf Aaht of Ciliiit t» tbnc 
-hSbr cbLiBK -bteh ItokW Ik»*U tp be biA wbidi^ 

k: |»«J,i«d Ad«»t» m-bi. dibe-l to ^ (he 

BrtD.hC«v^ to pewii**. ** P*“=, 

out iiiiaiiffitT lV“* t*eto"A owl to lenwtiiig tor mt bf w^h lanam an aJ 
«nl b«*M Epk^"^ ** tei'iwttot 

potklemii] A» , . _^ , 

r« TOf EtoaUwej'. mma aim^e Informitlwn I itata lilw toratoan «iitd towi- 

datto. wbkb Ha Maialf^* r^wernmonl enntoier h WI7 Motighic to th* Amocr 

wilb i» Jqsetoltol ^Hlsfct ol Wakhm town ih« Satilul (Wooiri 
m tbc mat to tbc Juwttoo at lb* Kubrlw Riw»itli □« Ow (to Ptoij.hr, f«)»* 
tos iba totobeSB ttotodut of thto praniito ihfn«b«il ili toti« ooao. 

tuiRto. eirbf, tiM HnfcWH "to «r IFVJf; lAl 
f^i rf /*to" iftn tbr ■toll NfMiJd," iHl b^c Uw >anl'*b(ntoff ' 
wtto omitted ia tba iml aemnudM. but tha Im., pmciitolllf. pwwd to to a dtobetba 
wllhMt a diflcMSH^ 
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AK^lua Tutko^llL, compniij^ iht dis.fricfci of (Ctifidiliv uuj BjtUih, !hv 

nofifarm Iwuiub/y oT wh^ n-ivyJd W ihc liw oC the Oxu fjHaa^ ilic of tbc 

fthtr la the fKat Af the Xlu;^ Haleh, iwJi^Te, oa tbe hi^h tooA Iron Boklure 
tvJMlcJk- Kmhuk^ tobeeidJiied bf ihe Aiglun Ameer oa the kmak ftf the 
bdow Kbcija Siieh. 

(^) The inietul ducrkn of Ak^ ^ntiptiol, Hwwia. ^^bba^Mo, vod Andkok ibe 
kilter of ofaich 4oold be ibe ezlCEte A^ftm fkmiier poftmiiati ev the nofih-wcstt 
deien beyond behm^lnfi W tndepeodent ttfbei of Ti£roEEnjini» 

U-) The ircitem AXglmo &o<itw bdivoeo Uic depttideodoi of Hem ood Khr^ of the 
l^EPiiu proTwev fd }CbpnH»ii u ved known ud need nm hene be 4ehiMd» 

Y<sm win * copy 4afmt£h ta the Miaiftter f* Fiweisn 

Albun. 

t Jim, 

tS^d) CpRANVHXE. 

No. e.^E^MrHCh Gnniaiekw Coowr HjtulfKow^^CciiiHiTTCECAeitti t* Eaml 
GhANViiXB nr Cv-ciht Bmun^Idw, DeetMMtK x^} 

iTTtmjJtiiirM,) 

VooT Exfelkqi:^ hu olcndy iecawiJ cajiy yt aiwnville^t dcipmcb of itiT 
tTlb Odobfjp vhkh mm cdinmtEiiieatrd lo u* ^ toid A+ | hf oolcr id hit 
CiovqmmcuL 

Kl to&ft tn iht ii^Ti erf Ceninl Aio^ 

Btfere uiawaiitg il, if bryOoiir oooea&My »e to teeapctidjilc Tint di^wu phTlfH^ ^ 
ihfl wgcpEiiilioB between «f mnd the Englidi Ckb^aef opem thw i^octtloix. 

Th* two Uoremrwrati went CillilJly ilesinwa to fotmen an^ enuic of dwgftAiical 
beiwecn ihem k f>wi ywri nf Mk. ItoOi wiihed Hi cidih^lih ioeb 1- ACite of tbitrj!! m 
W&ttlj JK£are pew In Ibmo Juul cmHolidoU rhe t4hll»tn of friisvktup and 

good tmdpol^iiding between iho two Go^nrnieDEi. 

They IchI i;niBOE|QcaEly cqilK l> U icrttTDoOl that It wn upediem tu ha«e a CKluo 
Hitetttiedisix^ Uie, bw thr |tiif|paic of imza^rhi^ iheir Teipcciive pom^iusm Irotn 
htntieiliale eoplaet- 

A% b a ti i ifB W lecmeii w«il litfed to Mtpply whu ww& tm^wA‘% end It wm 
agn»tl that tbp I irq i^rirnioisut ihoohi Ute Ali itleif k^DeDte with thfitf odgh^eHlig 
^*lAt»fowvTU premillpg anjr or wmmchBmn qav lidr or ihe ether of thii 

InC^fOialiary^ tnne^ 

An that rcnuieeil, Jn order lo meke the aftreaiotri brtw.feo liu- Cehlneti m 
plett m feel mm it atiurljr wei in priopple, wn lo imo ibe exaet iimJiLi of the louo 
It wm hece tint e doBhihil poent eroee^ 

The fiiramlei of th^ A%fanfi Sinte, Dwi UihiwnmiH K5nH» httd left t^hind tim m 4elE 
of coeteMo which Hli] qm nliow of the torritoctel Eeir^mka whkh Af^jk&nhtu httH 

AOfwnd m oerttk nmcxLii gf hu mgOr btkff lecoplwl At A tioju. 

n «# ttnaeqwMtbr offmd lhaf im tefiitono ehmUd he tekst Imo acooDot, tmi «ath 
■ihaidn g rotiCHily rKOfpbzd the niiibofbp of Daw liehttmipotl mife wiy id the uHol 
f«^w™ of h'hera All KIwik 

]| t^^Uos* Moswrj Ci> ue«u». with sll imilite wmer, what wwe the twii- 
lortn til kb ■JtTi f prwwwija 

pn*|iota li WM reqointo to hmr twhWc bcAf deft* yrhkh mtlut Girrcmmeni 
fw^wmcdi with le^sfeuoe to Ihe^ diAiAnt And Ifttpeffbctlj'ktinwii 

It wHAgmd lint the CkmaDf Ocoml of Taikafua tw iictftnicicd to taJee 

Mtennie^ id hb le^^caon in ike prmiKity of nod hit r<rliUwna wiih the oE^bentntt# 
KhABASa, locofkel ell ihe klWiiiarkin wecmmij to ikan lig^a vpoA lN mid 

lo ewthk; the two CortmiBEiLtt lo £ dERLc to a iWKlicAl dOEJMuuwElh tka boTew^ ihfioa 

Soeh WB the pedAlp kt k Cufnlc« na roor Kicdlfloey viQ reoeiket. At whkh oor 
Do^obAtiiwe wdih tfie £l^|iih tkhkcH hAd nmwL 
fo twokmtitj wUh lloi tkcbkifv M. TAide-de-mnii ny^ofrat de Kmrmni ktJ iMkoe 
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^ n^« 

lUluK o( lJj< [«iml* t& ^ cluo^-^. inccompliit I™ w*t ■* "pwlily ” 

IB tm tcMHul in itiii «noia i«*nltsn w ija,iii* <*lki±«i palkBi*, 'hlsb l»tsf wudW 
U w«mW liave Item «*y lo n=rt cotHf®!^ ™ttaml in rt v-i y **! n«ai^ eeniEkmiooiil^, 

tw CJotejTOjMul* iimoi **^^ immJinJ MijilitiT *" unncanw » Uiti 

A. Uifttt* *»1 *n ;<«" ^ 1 ™ nit«d Bt St rtfenUlfiK. *nd thtt. - ««i 

LfiBEED^ hid bnll Ifl5rari*d+Isid , , . J „„ mk±ne tbfi tfwll mutlilbf efttncnttui- 

to.sr. ^.1- w-i 

^ „ ,1. b. ■ •“'»■"■,..!L" ‘:":^in. ^ 4.^1- -i-h H« 

UtWTiikV cqififnw . P ihirpaljttJ Bfid« jlcuawDU- 

bfiUimiE O^qiiHu^' bu^ ^ agrttjntnl Bciitwd Bl in 

TV ImpciiiJ CiWitnt* itTk® ihinSt* U **- dnlj-ta hm*™' ^ 

priwdpk ‘he irtrtknUj^ «11c«*4 ™ ihe itwi tr 

«*Ouin«n=«M.rf l^r t-A*^ u.^ belors H™ ^ ^ 

nf iKe Gn^cmoi-Ottwnil flf T«**3«"- “ __.. ,i,Ti--g- 

cltwani^wbKb, in itt uplnum, mtt thrir «py«f frtiich ii incloicit. 

■n^ W CU to «e, «i tn A* 

wbkb M. l Aiile-iJt^“P trouani o* “ 
lleaiaraoJam wliieh (i>fWtil» hidosnw- 
1 Dpi earn iKem up: 

The <iiw»ii«n •* !&* rftil^ hnd *i Uib toKmesii » 6i.■■ ft» ptMible i« 

a in ibw* KKifitris*- ^ i .Hne o| iteinifciii«ii*. to b* 

i SUitinjI il,^ ncVBt pjcrisdMlc^ I “* irfflftTt 

,^. .Wd, .m w -T ”“■ !.■■»■. 4 - 

M t^ ni jwmIWh iPcauie „ £« « eai> be dmte^fbe «He ol jk^i •Kfcli 

KKouute^ i»4 «Hiwitt*nliT »*^' “ oe *11 itwir bitlucnet to oto* lo 

W fa|iBaoL Botal* O^ Wfl^' ^ fHUowl^it 

t. Tl^ ,0 iKc ««h. lie A^ cfVbndii SelA 

trom iti eosttenK* ^’orAe BiiUimk 

J«(!i Cir eof <lii* erMjfinu ihn ^__ ihu P cw *(™ ibe to » Jiipfila «* 

S ^t of iKeluKttbilBU* *““S« 2»«S”al^A^ «*rfhaKe ef itmi liw ««h 
a. To ibe nrfth-ew^ A= .hfeh Sbcre AU Kbsu «t*»J 

tte K«A«lin « A* JJ^,, ^ eip«UllT *ilb ies«u to BiilAAnn 

tiiuliip«iE<i to««>r''7- 7’^,Ir_ „, Irtm sf e *swn*iKmT: na Ae 

eml Wibban. it Im !«" ^ ^ ,iji, PiiJrieii ilmlil b* 

cunrraTT. *11 «* wtfceinuitoo "p* ^ Hef Briunnlc Mij^y'* Ginr*f»- 

n>Mt, •bh* «! iMdtW a '» “ rtwidmWr wiPtority ' m B*U*bii*n. 

uTUnjiH Miitautod Slub to uj** the Eab <r Cbttf el tbk 

^ A*i Ac Aliiito- W „ib-r « ibn ti-1 

c«oH,.Jeh««i*tBh*h.r Tb. 

IndepcflABH rf ®**f*;i*“,B«1 MaMin*rta U* MeewotoHiiin. rtpp«t» *“ 

jsr " 2 ^™ 1, u» i. 






Corr€5p9iidcn(t with Ru&sia Certtrij/ .4siti. 

J "ffii^ i* «o!ltet lh« 14^ Tbs a«& uf aadtkiian ulj 
IJ ft™ !!«•*.« th. ttu», it m.,r hf ,iu, (he A 4 m= pf Csbul 

ttti. Iwod HI Ui tMtitidB M > «-j:™fci^ «*^»= oMf (he Muptir ecms msrthif aw- 

-i^H. u ta. a,„ .SS.rjS ■•Sr ?..!'. fe? » ■ ■“■ "■■' « i- 

A. I. i^kh^ .h., ^ „ j.„ 

T?f Af,to,sr 

«»- 3 IS “tor'™J!|^i^“,' i; ^ -.u 1 . .i^r 

•ilhin thettnitnitj li«i(»flf AWMslsUfl-^^h '*. **» OMiaJrto 

ra Ihe Klttcsl iUl. ef fwj™^ ttWprt ^ jju, 

hrt-«rS wLt o t;?«^ £w, p«« «*^T 

W3H iWBi bnood lh*ii na«n r j^TL ^ B»dikihnn t ^d tlui Uuk wooIjI 

=Si hu .(.ihS^rc A«,«, rf 

hf ihiv tw flttinlriw FvSH' tfiii ^ip«t t’iSl; ‘1^”,*'“’* *ef*f»!cd 

wftMi d tK fa ^ iiaiJiian ^ d/fficulf tn aiwd 

™. *(«« ^^rtL r^ 

«tlUilh Iq (him ttiiMwfiet and eoJ^T ** " *“ 

itirenly conqier ta the »i,jct *«»«iid«ii1j' leea m » w gn 

^'litihaa Mid HfiUmn ,ou1d (h™ ^ ^ WDiififc 

ib 4] Sauilisn j&n tft fj rw„| . . * l«nicf mttfpotcd f)«twt«q iJw Nmtliai* 

"Warn w^ Eoqluul *tp] fc,^ t, ‘ *1*"^' ftr tti« wwtwMil 

- « t, iS .p«. «.h ^ rh«s s^..* 

«ntd b os, spisian Mf dMig*™» iwnUtf, 

Miffltria^ at »i inrtbiDg eesid do i«, the poua cf ihew 

rmn ** ^ A%lMiniit*s nn tli* N'nttb vEti, 

*1» pwisbuh, h« I h- 1H, >«»« «cd¥*(il etj.iultj tbwv* Hosha lipoo 

‘—W «f AlikS^ ‘ ““‘'l“>*“*'i»«p<Un« Ttitirn til* icbfwwkdpc^l 

< 1*1 oti (lie j ^ f*”* oC eonuct iliai *f» luiw 

»™* ot^saicra. lUiSBiMloa ««iid C(tl|* 0 iisastjj. 1* cp^ to dir 

<il «ikeria ii, it* ojOaiffl, a| Ihr etprfieieT 

(bcpwiritilej^ ^ lenkoiT. wt aiU dl> 1 iwk tppn 

•'iw' fd'A^sbjnlitja, '*^ daniEl* ilwahl lie istnowW^ 

ta! U tin, MdOimiL Is IVrtI flJuhajHUKd K!an« 

•"»» <rf (la tkimiantst H- ^."*’^*1*^ "* f* ^ 

|WHd, *1 6lr tt tlik pmiuHi of lb- lsr|Huui Cftywl litmjil trt db- 

Iflid Gfean^Brri dixp^. ^wawmed* to KMpt tin iJiK UM darwn w 

Thinfc Lhc iweriiiri m otf Jiiwh i™t-iL, ^ *« bfiAif litt CDflciulw w^wth « 

“«««• m in formi^ 
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ii« «o E™! » W Lty lljsfii Wa<Tlha Clikil ^Jcse«liS^y uf latilror Hff BdiaiifiSc 
Out bri'efifWftp W e[>ttiMUjil»iin^£ iltniti Eo Ilk £j(oeltpttcf, k iKtt cMiJj lE» fulfil prorniw- 
W-i ^Ekrc 11=1. in tucciiiiiljDg t±jc r*iiun*l idiukH flf ■ wbkb LtUctrut ibe i»h 

Govommcnii C4ui|fi pnc besi caji]r]f^£ Kt iluc pBir|*»i« whicit tini twUl tufei" 

«lii« itfflif ftrti kkndJy 

(^EEjjLodli CrOK^rtTHAlhOWp 


tMCLoeuu. I IK liAirfUA^NH t* PBiiiC* GoiTtmitow. 

(TVmuI^iWv^} 

iTiiasEJHcd fEcni tbc Rniskfi,) J/. AIrw^ Sft. iB;t. 

1 bm^e tkc iuMour lo luabmEl Eo yessr “hcr«whb m M^nrtTidani cm *be 

f^iULtiDfi «rilh? iwnhfm fniJitiei of AfglnMilWflit TbU MtawwiEut™ ba^ bwi MninUd 
on ihti ba.ijii of iuch daui iiud nwi-crialji in i lift*'? *wcfi(^Etl in oittettilij j|* tbt t-ooiw of 
Ibe kii E vm on ihc ef ih* linlte of nSaiit oa ibe fcuniiei of oO^I 

Unkbim, dii 4 thi imkl^aJenL Siiia «i llw =id.ii« of th< Amno- Di«i* 

I asLfat tbal thw ^ i(c liu fnrtn hang comptrlc- 

PeTOfmt nirtaifjpiitofi jwt«3 fjlw«™tifflii» tosdMil on tJ« wy ^ CiniJul Adm. 

Ih« irttlf racitn of ohuu^in^ •nl^HicUfnfflU w luy qaaiEi™ Tuhuiy^r, pt^k^l v* 

3 \am iiot^ ^714 iMonnc to Eti»e mow. To hive woi a 
ulfioil LiiEo ibcBB; ooumno. e#«t on ihij [KCieat of a icknljj^g fflifibl 

1 hi A/^EbaMUPL. iihI wfflsU loivE iTrtlmwl ft»pldom »iJ ^ipjirdiwinaii on dw 
f»rt «f tf« GmrtxiiKtu of liUk. U ina mjr ddly to ^ la^M to iEf 

•If hivj; dMhtrbc 4 du; Miwkeuay riilo of w tiMwin M eifihliilieil hj the frlepdl:r 
ind ihMtcit «:tcE»it^v Of him whidi ha* utei pkee h^wma iht impotkl UoTemiMKt 
and dm of ilcf Bnitanal^ MiJeqrF 

1 hitt bad ibc himout of tn ytitir mjf ojhoioci » lo 

oiu: fif ihv aiiK» of iho ddted *kic nf pofilk (mUh^ dimiftS in itw Kbanita of Centn-I 
Alla. k>tdedci^ oo KnAHa. Ttul K tlwT ™ nciehbKninp i^bailatlv ibe 
Afghw, JUE filfceil ifiUi lie oxivkikm lliat thw «i*ii bcl^™^ Mum ami KfliCkml an 
canuty which, taam m liter, wtM IbuS b* hdo oooSSet the Enfilph lo Ahl 

fa cntdaraikj •ith ih* ifltcntbni lod vkw* of ibe Miniitet |br Foiaiiffn A£un 1 hux 
apf^Ecd mywir to diipcl ihli bttgbcaf of an laiiteTidbfi ci^Hkt 1 xt*«n ihe twa flidi 
Powcrt- In ior«k£kin with at Bo^toa. ^ *11, k to 

.‘ihfiE AB Ktnui, I batcilwipfpoiifltiof tka iSmilariif vkw> aod of ihc tkifliMiip 

tfjiblinfi tawttn «wi™ and Ea^ond. awl I bavc ippliH rapdf to lha ta^ ef detMis- 
itraiioi* Ihju Ihcifi two Ktwa ^ "di ■* Enjtlaissil at* «i««Hy aolieilcitti for the 

tmottninity of xh« cuadAd and f«»pk, which Ik wilhio ihe of ihria^fJodwo «uJ 
pnAtellon. |i k ihk fnaaiw •hkh, up ti> itic piociS tiuia, bia defermtnad mt oot to 
oUksTi laito ibcBc puna with Ik* ohjeft ol olMnuit IfiformiUoa fftpodiBjj ibe 
00^*004 pal to EDO hj ibe Imperial fiovcinpamit. 

Tlvi wm: of ihtnraii i{siil« la advanla^w^ for ia ai for Eh^jImtiiiL Bat It k liiUe lo 
Ehanee d>^y om thr pi^tidrn, nf Shire AU Kh*o be t»« w»bin 

kmiuUrlea ptop«Kl at Lb* prcieol smoicid bjf L«dGra*vllit fo hk dirapeteh tn Lotil 
A. Lflftna Of the tTib of October |aiL ^anh a fwanite wtnOd gtra him 1 m^Mhiitihla 
pi«U«, aoJ l« wnaki WdJatilp iittmpt to ackr, Ika t«rltorki Lftm «n^ 

cfdnl to Mnu TmX af all ho wW tnm hii iltinliM l<™nk EUiktubin mini Walhin 
aa the Ullms anil ro«t aiCwMbk ttort?* fif t 1« wa^flifiLiffn of thtat t wo IcrriJorics he 
wfflihi^oofi toiiirtef iriih IfoliWaiy w^foy bii^ 

Kartli^uto^, wkHK* Klwitart h wllido mtf riKk, Flnallf, kb nofili wnfem bontakry 
Wiiald tuveh iIk pnawduizi *£ VakouJa Btk. tlcR ti a coid whkh woold kod hkn 
iirai^ht btisa eolUikin with Miaaua- 

(f fht Eiiftliih rKffffnnwfit k mill minwttd bf llw aaai wkh ti ooivckei to 
tain intamal poca and iT^n^uiUlif to the KhanjiiJEa which aepajile m from ibe Bntbti 
piwicmiiiiiito lj3dk«-i£Essgjiiiil will fhe Ctodlt to mi ■tEnt piErtMaikrw ihii w *w 

KEW SEftlES- ^ vn, U 



^oo C&rr£^Hmd€n(t vAth Ruisia Cattrai AAu 

ROC dieunio^ mt mnf bcnlili: cfi££f|itia M^pdsU ba fadmr p c parg^ iK^ ctTmnm 

tune oii4:bl tiggcic lu ha lb£ J^oenitf rK«?^Tt|s|pic ^ inFk;{Ku^ii£c uf litikkibui 
msd Wtikhuw ku tktf LitaaU of flic Aiucen n( CabuJ mmi al UokhflrL 

_ I \a.Tt^ te* 


[TfCLOSiru = IJI KQ. 5 ;.^:iUP(OM!CUi;M- 
(Trfimikttd fruoi the liisilkit,) 

In the Kfia tcaifl flf iV wflf J* tbe pomevn^oA of thz Anwr Sbac All ivbMjj uoljf 

atisffil fwtnrd wata Ma the SscHiliEtt of tbc pcihtiflf Lhc rtrir Konh^dia itklb 

ths Amn-lXilu, Thi* lice HpAlALEi BfljltkrtMC ntinl AVAkbaA liLiCb. Lfae ol 

Kttcdct£. whkh io ccmpf ihly foritii put cT the JosicacDi of Shcrc AH iChic. Tt wu 
ffROi^Lni lA Alghviililut ftbofil t^cRXf fxan m^i Atoll Kbait. mi of Dwl 

U^miiteA, hfao fTu ml tluj time Coremof of lUlbL. Ktuio, 41 ve kitti fTOta ui 

En^TLbh oasmtueiiCaliiln^ miile a fT^ijIw 4 itcicpi lo t&R Ba^aluhaTu ibe camet^tSEnee of 
wtiichi howmfjr wvAilifei ibeMw of BidikAhUi m ofdcr 10 kthto the sifctT of ha 
fimummi oegnjed to jay 10 Doit Mohaiiintod Kb«t *a oeuiciI tribute uf fito rtpHS far 
fTBiy Lotue; im^l lo iMm up to bSat the mluM of rahla ainJ *ituiaal la hb 

terriioi^, Thu eofti^eeii^ lidomr^ hw not fttlAIM f Ihc dcalli of Doii .McihaiimMd 
Kbau sqggcived lo ibe tMeh of HpdakihaGt nbo lUtk vi^od fo become wbuervlcm to 
Cubih Ibr bia of wetring iLe protocJJoa of Bobham BtH Ihe Anwet Sen! 
ioealljr dfg jfni^r! u> inuttore bi ihe a^u of Biilahtban^ pan li^aitic he l^jobed upem tha 
oodctry aa r dEpradeBC^r of A%baniAian^ \m baniua at that time ha wu aoaUnUy 
wildLipc thi pfppoif of Bsir aura 1b Ccnlnl A™ ind ina prepBxinii to taetdi tgfUitfl 
KokiAL 

D>aadu Sbnlif tfho wu ibefl ralct of Eidakihfkni we» rb cntbelf kdependeat 
S p T CfciE i i . rood^izad m lach by all Uu iKi^bboiiTR Ida tail rclwd Into friandlj 
rriatKHu wiih Uahammod A^uE IDun ip 4 hu »oa Ahdourra^ineit Khaoi \q wbiicq be 
f*y Twi ihbolfc. Whip Shm Ah Khoiu taring defeated AWoiEnabpaaP KJun, bad 
ecnplfil CiljttX and Balkh, ma 4 BujiahimH'lf minef of all AlghaikhiaB, hi Kd m E^- 
U»«y lu X)jap 4 u Sh^ caJIlh^ ppoii hbo to tulfiL ihe iPjpi^caicRU pliich be bad fbemer^ 
ccKiltBinoil l>}aiMlaT ir^th imwEid by 3 idaiaL Tbcioppoo Mohtmnod h'bah bu 
«phe*| iBpp^l^ by tbe A%hiLU tfuopi, crtTnhrei- Idi ttacIc ted made hjttndl pual-er 
of FaHakad^ ito Eapuitl of liaHiilriJtifi, nhiLa Ito icmii£er Urolhei Jdtoab ^bah ic^meI 
TdialuK thr chief loam of ibc pravicce ol Roniakh, The two latMhen now pay to 
^ikhne AJt Rhan, m rooogmtkn ol ihe oo-opcfidon which he gmaied ihemp aa anmuJ 
iribue ot ifjodd nqtm (7,000 tmiMia). XVlth ihr caecpiivUt howmr* of * wy memll 
nnifilxf of A^^BiOL nJvTsaliiTW^ one oieeU to Wad ih ah a p w|Lh ndlher oActali bw Iroopa 
of the Ameef of CaliuJp uul hit people tbanuriats dcteii Ebc Afehani- 

T\b attaihceutc:, biviaihed by Abdoumhauu Khao^ aid giibcred partly tonn ibe Upw 
of eft^foya of the .Senbtt of BalkK crihc ht Tiibkeiid, ii a iA fn ii W il bf ito- amretpefll 
of Mif Bek* nmowetiMir of Sarikool to prufitiee of Kaibcar Wntokc oa ^?«kbap]t who 
pfWQtttl hciiMdf al Taihkrad hi iJw raoDih Ap^bh of ihe preKat yhw- He added 
lhal Djrtarlar ^fcwlip the k^lmate rolor nf Ikdlkihui, who gut ul all tied U BikbhnRt 
hKii iltorwmtdl lUotCBi, by SuaafkiMl acd iCfikiftfl to Chotiisnan^ 

a iiata of ihLaga auerie|£ la Dadakibaa rkatly liseiwi that Shm All V□l» oocld 
him nn pnicaiLuii to ihe poamMHi of Bw latihan aa an iabedrance hattoeatbed to him 
hj Deaf HokatBiMpf (Ckan^ and Ihaj ta amlvnty ■ mu yn to B a ttok\haa t 

MohaniMd fikah a&il MiumJ '^■h. iki* MfUiat Holtfi of Htdakihal^ do nH OOfuiefa’ 
ihcirariw ii Sda of the AiEtw of Catoil* lodi If (hey pay IrtPi it« odly in ihe 

tflierol ol Iba^ (nm cocpiily and ip ofdir to iludtfr thomWfc^ ttoffi iba ipddcO iilocka 
of lha toiieaadi uf iloftwtof 1 they ban uUX to ibdb poeJr, Pjaadar 

Thnc to p cnkhn 10 tav^cin tha he^kf ihaJ ibi iiail uf atoin in BiJlkJlJtaa ii Ukely to 
cba^i BUit IB of iabm All Kbaa, aod i: to uertacn thu tbc leeseai iixic of ihli^ 
m ihn pwomfy h to •mBeduKO, or lady ma^ ari(h ito ubfccti ptc tore In irlew to Central 
Ae* to rtjmn u m . aad lAcr a pmitom atpl vwJmify iffelt iHwftin ifc wilk Eufiiipdl ^|:^ 
<kaa anyihir^ puhlt lu the poqitotHy of a eolikkiQ twi w»i A4;baaUiau and m 











Ci?rrcsp&nii€nc€ with Kusirn tesp^ctmg Ctntrai Asm, joi 

of 1. .h. amc 8b^A« K^. w>^ 

ba«,i«o»« Koobib .1.^ K*^. .b« »aw«or Bobh-wMcb 

Tb* officii Willoo Ly Koab mod l£o*|mI-l of «lH: fichti ^ Shoe AU Kh. O ^ i hl* 

«o«rtir wooW ■« «.«* le«l ittt »T*«ip. to iwkc ^ r^iifLK^.^ 

y^taSd mtl i« tbc AilUiO of ItDo«feti. ul. ihooH he ooeeww^.m eolli^n^^j^ 
Bokhm noil Afehaniiian wooW lwm» ioenieUe- to wppon o * " (!« w. 

,o ««e tbot .ho fono« UeU of lli-t. t.ho k ,i7^ iO«k tefOfiP « Afilh*««=«^« ^ 
cnolt Deminii th* Emi* SIA Monimllmf in tW9. baa aliady made aiieniKta “* ^ 

pwtimw, wiih ifwiaditoiioc of tic AiRhaim towhom he puMnlaeJ the emtii^uVl<^n to 

b« ...t.«»ib«.J «.b. r.» «» lb. “ 

KiiMi In BaJelttlmn «>- all, mod Omt the Aism« hid no nboai of agUfeatati *» liU«*n 

known, imiaed WaU-iJ. T»w* oottnwy. aaetimo eUsd Dm^Hth' 
da -- —■ 6f the five MWIC^I ttn;uimrifci wbicfa ptc ii*c to ibc Amit-Oana, to dte north 
|wS^o«ehieH«et_^^ 

with SuiknmL which W to^ g* to the Slat™ owld hahooh Ueh 4 to tta moth rt te «i»“™ 

^ k 3osa upon iU ^ whSdi dn 

tiinon. dirtnd. h-rt ^ ^ cbidol \V.hh« ea«U 

k JU to the Bek. of B«Ul.drt«, hot .he« aa no Oh-et tcUthm 

’TSf^T'rjb'tSS .«. wAb». 

VmffcentI, lod Kmihea'- Aowrtliac to emaio lofoinietMw “ 

hrtscr ihw the Ahoei io«i ftoo. Feahiw-t 10 ^ 

Bokbeta toe..0 aokh«o, ™< a. &. « dx 

•III np to the *»«** both hatika OMO^^ lilwdia*S»h!h. widi it on the 

)M of Tclooeklrt-Contee. tppptsiH the Bokhaian aurtKC iawofa*»«o. 

tkhl t«rth.w«i boBodaiT ^ Afchuiiatirti. .Lh«Bh them 

To sum op, *» ft*« __r-^ ^ Ameer «f Cabol of ih* town* tif jUudhju, 

OdhltlSintllndleboi. I,ii« tothc wot ^ Mkh 1* 
^***P^^ "''"I '.rr ifc;. » imlmted eooi the sialea of Btikhw* hy m 

ittut co^«- *wt 'bat. o-wep-nUr. <• 

fe.e'S.ar bnowdlmte «lliekohei«co Afi^rtaiat-o 

Hukiurav — ^ 

jfo. j,—E jol ClutyTHbi,* TO bilLB A* Lmiu^ 

tyKrf*yjiJnp**a 7 <i iB^i- 

/’ ^rrjs=«;~rstisr.?z^^ir^^ 

?.b. ^ «. i.,—.b... i. 

TT^ — Ma k l£^* MTpfW SU Hli JBapc™l IO 

. «etmn aaTot of «d.co-t aH w-wpUhUhy l-J 
-b. poWfe «iml of tW. eimser, on -otm ^ oooo«»<l w«h 

Vt*w of ^tw«ie» in Ccatil A^ 

o»SSrII w« rho. nooBt^ ha. 

ir;^?of tho deuili of th. «».a«e-aot e—loiW bj Uod Ctatendoo and Pnoee Ce-t- 
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d):ikch* ERi t£(4 btnb df Fon 7 ik*i tcccnniB^ciilaliqiu u to of A^^haiu- 

^idn I toil ^ >;{UEitiiq Haight tfi Lw & oum <o fttffk ^ht £CMf1 rekltinii bmms I he 
T 140 cn n nUr fgt^ I'Hi Ztn-jHifJjJ uj ■•Iiwm^ iJb^ ve hiiil 

ukbL Thm ccmMined only llu pnnt tijic ^E<i^v| 4 ca &f Bedekthen eiul 

Thera Tiii|g:fal b* ar£iTiMotli Sltii Fapcscliraly by ibe DepenEndTUi ef dch 
bat tlitt Emperof qjiiidon thii vaa^h x Eptemt^ ihrralJ ncri be a 

oenc of diiOibi'ciUK bct^eoi tbc tUrD CEHtnlirieK^ >Mid I'ltf Impraial vai rIff HtP.Etifd 

tb4t ii «Iuiii|it nw b* n. Hi wu (he iqiiTc lactlnutl 10 cui^ um rliii dcicminatloh In 
tXKMtiwiiMqr Hi* htijo)]-'* btflkf bt ibfl tandlLnijiy poTJeror Her Uiieur** (:4n:m- 

nieal. 

CwmX Scltiwi9b»w eibltcfj dd huo^rti tbet he hmil eatery nu^m tu Miew, il it 
wall; drtir^ by tier <^ittnm«ttp tlie ■^cement iu»g1iI Ao^cd p| mt a very 

e^!y 

With icj^nl the evpKlIiiiut to KJilvx. it tni treo tbet 1% vAt drridjEd: opA not 
vpjifil. To£Ivc liH ldomofks ehiu»d«Tit wtt ta tay Lhai Jt mnaUi ceakEHt of 

6*a Ui4 i bdf hiuejim Iti qbjwi w to i\m\ah nEuti of to ceco^er fifty 

Kjih^ou priiabtris uM lo leieH the Khin that ndl omdpci xm hJ# part cpvUJ boi beeo& 
tfotttti with Ihe iinpLidty m i-rhidi the modrEatkil n^ E^oaii k-d 1^3 bltll !o bellm. 
Sol ooly VM U fat from ib« tflCaitLoit oF the EnipaOt lo lehe pow^ioa of Khir-a^ bni 
prrtrtive r^Flen had boon pre^nrcdl jo |ir^vcci If, i;tiid dEroctinoa gtren ihai the ooodrttoni 
Jtqpoa^ Ahuidd tic Ok. owW not in aay -irtf lead to ji proinii|^4onro^eraqr 

Count iKhdufakiw rc;ieatcii like lorpiike whldi ihe Eaapewf* atefU^runs; inch 
mcHti. fcJt «C the latiawmw whkh U WW aid oilacnl [n Enclnod oo the lol^t he 
Iftf e me lOdM dcddind aanireiieE theJ-1 nwEhL ora fiBiiirc ataiiniDm le PiLtUduicBr on 
thk nrnier- 

^Veth rvsnrd lo the uiteiLEinatt dikb edaf ht Ettgieiid OA the auS^vcl of CaJrit 
t i:<wfd not deny iOk fitdt to Cqam S^biwvakifvi the peopfle irf ihii codiitry wtt*. 
4xtkk^lf in fintar of im\ a grnni ledouiy eijared mi to acijlh tnjf whid radly 

ml&aed 0(0 hoEMiii and }AEB«tt] fhai they wm |fctiTlfli»miiy mltra to ao>iiiitP| mfocttn^ 
India ; that tbc ^ Kuaiia In Aik haji been coiulilraaUe^ And tumetliwa at ik. 

^■rtiiiLi i(pT>rar„ TLkr Eofilaod Jn InOli ao.1 Frao^ id Algerfm^ nmrc m ihim wju dttifoi 
by ib« Cestrai OtrTmTKeoli j that the Clareuduq and Gonohakov atrangnio^ob appflJ- 
enily vKablm to tpoth Ck>wtt«wmii, had aien laith m freai d»lay aa to ha final iwilc’ 
uttni ; that tl WM wtih tfae obje<l of oafnin*^ tn e tfithukieni uiiilielefy-to botli cnffl4ri£i^ 
and io a fneicdJy anil wieOiaicrij ^n, Lhal 1 had addmaed lo yodf Exedkecy the 
deifmich of ibe jyjh Gflotiw, 

The dAly fmlnj of diawoce «hli:k mm imalind, at Cmmi Sdiotoalow had peimed 

tmif EOoooTicd Bada^shan and Wakhanx To our jj^pinidiKi bbtoeical jautfij thli 

lhac Coanajci were nodw ih« dcmunaliaa of ihe SoverailJR uf Cmbti^ and We km 
■ckDowl^ll^cd aa nikuh; Ip imblie doCEnnentt; liuti wiih fi^ganl to the ca|iedili 4 P 0 li> 
Khira# CtAmi SehcMiviloki waa awM tkii l^i^ril Xorlhkaoh hjkl jftTinii Uk sTroo^ 
■lirkK to tf» I^han lo ctitHpiy with th« fcaaOnabte demaihU of Um Emperip, ami llK 
eaptdiimiii wm andertakrq and e ajf itd oct wiih the otiject mnrl wiiliin thn llmiti 
by Cottm ^khounlow, It mdd meet with no temnitainp^ from llrt 
naj^y t, OommnDii^ bat h wueM D»chwibe«i|j eackv fiahk? aJienlkBrr and a(u4c the 
•ej^’ntt of rbi homduy td AlthuiJatan cnora Jmpcrtani fm the o^eet whidi fcoth 

t»fw*«iia^ta h&J in tWw* pwc* In GcDiral Aila« anil food rfiaiiom heiwocn the 
tno eotuinka. 

la k Aidkli» kt ut euty 6*tt, £l w ibilflilde. iMBouch 

kik k«a4 W I oidenai HpKt tf iTriiwI ti in ilir ijiiit with kJtlcb botb Gtnew. 

B(k campUQkled by pokdbk dtuna^B* in )bk liriUib 

1 ,«uii5 Com* Seluorelow Uw* } ktn> tlw emifiarikk itidcfa -m 

m tm by U(e Einiwok. *ad lim t fdt an ilul mj «lk«ck« kmU nc"* «!th 
fj L.^ >ii»la Efiglknil, M k snilfytnc pnHf rrf ihe emipefltly coat 

I w, Jbn. 

(SfKojdi CkAKVIl^E. 
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• ^~T- r Rrtni^lntaw'i iJcsnb:1l 0< tlie Alll D«e»b*r, *011 *1« |*llp«* 

turn* dHiuiucU la I iftieB GmusWeow r_ aiiiI«s*iuI[i* «*> 

““' “• ■?“ „ g. =.» - .1... 

Il» J:itK DtfMfliwTH JUni IC jrua^r HicdUnCT Hr I'nm 


»h^ia.n* ^.ttt rf K^^Co«m«cm Ilur 

iat'rf ir«r^U|S? -fl ^ »ih. I«M »f *‘3' 

2‘Srr. 

{kut ul lJua Uim, iJt* ImtmiU Cwemnutnl 1« ^Khu iJict tnv betae him, « 1 

natf iMiiiKtjoui foealifocrta iiH » (tm ^ boiiSr w ia m» 

omMdH tihae Ati-*dii» lo ^ lemmnder of ibr ^ mw*™? 

d«^L^«f tl« Wlh lb*, put or Sbctr AU^. 

Theii4iJ«lkrti*tt»»l « I’nnte towwliiat diaiki ^>1 

cSmmi whSeli womtil Mnjap* tS>“ ‘f . ^ CtiramutiH Mateml il“i ll>e 

Wakkin. wwlwi ibe Sraic. Tbfl tifipeii^ iHfwtafliiUd 

.rf B^tvu. *ii1. im d*p«iJc»cj. Tirt I*™** 

tori« .rf St«« Ali. i. ™ Mf “*y pottoa tLt ^ 

To mi, Ifcr G««m«ar .h« m.™*!, 

comivat Oif tenwifUtlT"^ Badikilixfl, and , . r impm 

the rtiBtUiiiia or ib- cHU* «"d tc the P—U ™ 

Mh e rofw uf CoTtntmcni »1ie mlEJn iWi* taiO p _ r^rttntii. Mna he cfinwiud 
timr. In tb, rf 1b^ n«hl H< 

e^rncmoUy 1 m«.« » b«d putU^ 

icNimd 14J biunidf ibc cuH* irfitiJftsdrfin^ ’ wi^iar W ^ dSicct 

iiutoncti, onkU: aotf ^ >*"■ *^J^ihert<»f wiihtbei'eBirfriJre'enii* 

Garc™terCii«t. *nT&iai: » tb« «" 

of ihe A^lun St»U- H« >(Iaj«l^ Ali to ** Ht*®***'* K«WEi(t«» “I 

13 »d.k^n. The c<™p«J «-l .'StwnM rf *hldi .hr 

tubt^tA m die a™** oT^M* ,, ,i„ rt,i™*u, ol 

H» lla}*-r. C^rtwaciii ^7“ "JZ d^, «Uieci»« to ..iBOtiimt 

dw liiLulM Ciottnimeei w wWth I ■« Ali k ia put m « 

W-Jdmn to 1- ;.SS^Xor AfRloJito tiimJa 

sfRSKd eppfdwwk* c^iei tpedliQaj Jj«bl npente »w» ™<rtn»<p> 

(«4 to diu«b the («K tt< eeiflbWfl5 <*«at.i-. 

mvM to thr Amrtl to OKltud ^ poMO^ » ™ J,^ attended Uu 

1 allnaod, ^ f^Temmeot w «1*»|* tl« |M6Cf 

namncBuIiilviTTk mmit to ^ HUididutint of p»to oi ooaoutoi 

.bl=U hod ptodot^l the to 

it •- «omma40ltoo. M.. W»'- 

pGic Out Hinilw Kninfr |I« K>w jrtmeMsi uifiii tlae 

c»^. .«i« u •» rf-k. >“»• 

IJlI^DCl^« m liw «»e difMiijii- 



3 t(4 wfffi Rnssia Cert/r^i/ jis/a., 

Nrt hem^ Im fttl thku if l^dilutm ^ Wmhhmfu 

■ hjch ibflr Hwaycf the Amm i^ttj io decs i» be nf hla temi^jriH, be usunEd Irt 
^£UjhA Qf KvAffidp « bjr QUA gf cittwf of thra, U> Ui^hotlr gf lib fturhgntT 

linf Amnr tempted {o wm hli d-ipa V tha periapt i» llm w 

l^huti iiaijjM Mxk 311 eppuitmlij <ir aeqnintiir dwricii too Wfdt oC ibiwMtvia i& wd*t 
liie Affihin Suit; pud tkm than tin pcatt of Cemnl An wguLl be 4 ib 4 mb«d And oca- 
dnu gi™ f«q««idu« bcl- 4 on Cfat Snmu p,«J linsdn. whkh li b gn emiTPwqmrt 
fu dtiWalJ toardil, And which tf« Wijsi/i GiM^funnoi fcd iti« wWil t- dit 
luuEui to ike Feuptiid t^vRstum ip m EZwmidm. 

tl« aUgat/i GttWnunnit tJiendarc bofle ihUt the Ib[mia] CdtnnMm w^tllnc 

thc^ oW^ioM diipwtimttidr. »UI «i««T f» the ,rt,[th ,|»r it«Tr nuJr 

nf Sbeic Alfk tisbn. n «ui(id In my (ftap^tcii oF Ocrohef, iwl by « ddi^ tvt ui atil ta 

*.pe^tUwm, todiSfKl tW muxli pf Aitwir ru^ ntt thm k 

1^ Aihcd dteftlWHKnt bei.«p £„gt««i Rartk « «hltto it«>- bufla Wi 
«>f anTum iwT thetf tumttr fewk fiiT Vaiautt tg irif 

llrf Mniaijk GenenmiEaf cooKnliikic itiMnwIw on Dk Jintseri d * dkiaUr Mlii- 

™^I i^ WTO Go«,Miw,t» oT ibt tptenipB of the bott(Bi.ria of A^lwsiiUB. 

lux MttU of which hA¥t licMtt AO long in 

v«t K*«ii*iitr will iHd .nti eiw J| wp, of tbh d«pntdi to PdoTO <;«f dwkow. 

1 snip AjC- 

rsipitd} r.RANVl M r 

Xix 5‘-I*«N« Canroinjcaw to Copxt H*trN%o(tr^Cta»fniiaiTTn to Ejih. 

CUHTILLK nt Coutet Eniifticow, FtnitJiai- 5,! 

«- L« COKTO. ■^' J Jf tS 7 > 

u ■ hm conmuflioewd to m liti i«ji||p of ttei Bntwnk 

i«wti«T o( Surtc to t» dhpnieb a, rk„i,d a™ of tt* ipis, d 

1 ABch^ A CE|jy cif ihif plocBTBcai 

VVe ^ Wkb ilBrf ,h^ Eaelhl, CpbiB« TOOliirac to p™ m tk« p«t. 

'*“* » lh.« t*^. nod. « k, « 

The Eoglith Ottol liHiIndu wiimit iIhr, IkdahdnHs tnd WeltW. whith, KWn!™: 

*. UMlepeodMUaL CfitaldeijBg il„ iliiliwlij- tipwaift^ 

[^t»i» Whleh (Iw. H,Bkt UwtrttMffl |i««A« fof coUreiint f"«k« •Ua, «J, ,h«t 

i ^ ^ impotTMKt th« b 

•4IW fw if.do (M ixliife 10 wept ilM Ein« of boondu, UJd dflwo l>f Eocklld. 

o o^ llT w*^*'****^’" IW* od of ODUflr>r « tbt EajjJidi Gtirampem «««» 
1 ^*” ^ -Jih sb«* AH, Id eokr 10 iodoos hini to nudjitiio n 

TW. irfBrtoer k mdlipwi«IiJt « h twod »t odr otM^ wtcml wl mini 

Enitkod. bdi *ko oro the hUuSci fo* wbieb Sb«, aL !■ inJebtrd to bti. 

*'• ‘Wt^-woBoe e in*| jjBUMie- fw the tnineonoeof pace 

Mdtsty* hiiid'*^ KOtnlnw to mib* tbb fkebnttnn it. Ha Entiuuik 

jj|<^ Iwiidt hRnUof' of irtaid BDlt to (irif him • cany of ibia dcatatEk 

wltEfa nr*^ Ctnorillt will perecinc tn h n fTati p«oof of the isIof 

Akodljr leU^rwftbttTr”**^ *** *** m 4 «pii»lid«ioo of the nw 

7 ciAwtni wh the Govetuaacm &f llu ain^ttEj Qveen Vk*ftrh 

RcocEtc, JI c> 

iSiGDcd) tXlHTCHAKOW, 




PROGRESS IN AEG HAN 1 ST AN- 
Bv John A. Gmay, 

tjite Surgeon to Hti Higlmess. the Amir* 

TtiAT Afghanistan has, during the last ten years, made 
considerable strides to^vards civilization, there can. 1 think, 
be no doubt in the minds of those who have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of collecting sufficient facts upon which to base an 
opinion. And that this progress has been entirely due to 
that remarkable Prince who is now occupying the throne 
of Afghanisun-Amir Abdorrahman— requires but little 

proof- 

We have only to compare the condition of the country 
and the ■■ bent '* of the people at the present rime with 
their condition a few years back, to bring out, in a vciy 
dear light, the civUizing effect of a lar-seeing, strong man s 

per^nality. r i. ’ 

Amir Abdurrahman is absolute autocrat of Afghanistan. 

His Is now the only influence that has any lasting effect 
utmn the people. There is no Press to guide public 
opinion. The influence and power of the Priests has been 
enormously curtaUed, The chief Priest-the Kbani Mullah 
Khan, himself—though treated with respect by His High¬ 
ness the Amir, has scarcely more power, nor does he receive 
a greater share of attention, than one of the minor civil 
maglsimtes. The opinion of the Amir, delivered in open 
durbar, is the key note from which all the tunes arc played. 
U is caught up by the Chamberlains, the court officials and 
pages; h reaches the Bazaars; and soon the people join in 
the chorus. It is woe to the man who utters a discordant 
note : people look at him bewildered and draw out of Ins 
neighbourhood. Attention is directed to him and unless he 
alter hts note he is—dismissed from the choir. 

The Amir is chief of the powerful Durant tribe. This 
tribe has been from rime immemorial more tolerant and 
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more civilised ihan any of the other tribes of Afghanistan s 
imd from It the native ruJcrs of the cbuntiy have been 
invanab])i' drawn. When we consider the Amir’s marvel- 
lous personal influence, we can but see it is a happy^ thing 
that his leaning is towards civilistation and justice. That it 
is so. can be shown. 

What was the condition of the oountiy, no further liack 
than the time of his grandlittber, Amir Dost Muhammad, 
the great Amir--Amird-Kabir’'-as the Afghans called 
him ^ Dost Muhammad was Amir of the Kabu! province; 
Herat was held Independently by Shah Mahmiid, brother 
of Shah Shujah; and Kandahar by Ramdil, brother of 
Dost Muhammad, This was In 1835. These chiefs wen* 
consumly Inirfgnmg with Tersia and Russia r and their 
conflicting interests and personal jealousies brought the 
country into a condition so unsettled as to be liiiJc better 
than Anarchy. War, and. in its train, robbery and murder 
were so constantly carried on. that It was most unsifc for 
e-k en Afghans, and quite impossible for foreigners, to travel 
from one city to another. So suddenly did fighting break 
out, that when travelling one found oneself in danger of 
falling into the thick of it. Caravans-—such as ventured to 
start—made long and wearisome detours to avoid battle¬ 
fields. The more savage of the Afghan tribes delighted in 
nothing more than the chances thus offered 0/ unpunished 
highwny robbery ^t)d nturclcr. 

About the year iS^o^ Dost Muhammad succeeded in 
^jiexing Turkestan; and in 1854. he managed to evkt 
^mdil from Kandahar. Meanwhile, in Herat. Shah 
Kamr^ succeeded his father Mahmud; and at his death 
c^e is oiinistcr Var Muhammad. The Persions at once 

vanc^ and took Herat; and this, Herat being (he Key 
^ t **®‘^5iLited British interference, Sultan Jan, 
^rtrt er o Dost Muhammad was put in possession. He 
le m tS6a. ami there were many claimants, each of 
w om append to Persia. Dost Muhammad therefore 
advanced with an army, besieged and took Herat. This 
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was hts last act, for he died in his camp a few da)'s after* 
While Dost Muhammad was on the throne it was allow-abte 
in Kabul to revile and curse the British openly: and though 
as a successful warrior, with bluff, hearty manners and a 
free accessibility to his people, he was a popular monarch, 
nevertheless there was not a single act he did w’hich in any 
way increased the material prosperity of his people. To 
use the words of a skilled and indefatigable observer of 
facts, Ur, Bellew, of whom one still bears much in Kabul: 
—*' Dost Muhammad, during his long reign, did nothing to 
improve the condition or advance the domestic welfare of 
his people ; nor did he idtrodtjcc a single measure of general 
beiicht to his country. He kept it a close borough of 
Islam, stationary in the ignorance of the middle ages, and 
pervaded with the religious bigotry of that period: and, to 
the dose of his life, he defended diat policy as the only one 
whereby to maintain the independence of the country. 
His great merit is that he had the sense to percetve his 
own interest in the British alliance i and he reaped the 
fruits of his good judgmem, in the ultimate consolidation of 
his kingdom. But he was a barbarian nci'erthdcss;^ 
Attention has been drawn to a certain resemblance exist¬ 
ing lieiween Amir Abdurrdiman and Dost Muhammad. 
The Hon. G, N, Cureon, speaking at die Society of Arts on 
Feb. I5lh, remarked that the Amir seemed to possess some 
of the strongest characteristics of his graiidfather» Dost 
Muhammad. Without doubt this is so ; and one may add 
that, to the strong character of Dost Muhammad, Amir 
Abdurrahman unites a high degree of education and con¬ 
siderable stores of information,—scientific^ artistic, and 
general,’—acquired from books, from conversation and from 
observation during bis travels, To the simple manners 
and free hospitality of Dost Muhammad be adds a dignity 
and a kindly courtesy of manner most remarkable m a man 
of his strong passions and in one who is constantly sur¬ 
rounded with adulation and flattery* He is readily accessible 
to his people^ and evtu when suffering from the pangs of 
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gout, he will listen patttmtly to the petitions of the pcKtresi 
of his subjects, and give rapid though just judgment in the 
cases brought before him* 

And now as lo liie measures he has taken to dvitize his 
people and advance them in prosperity i— 

Highway-robbery and murder are no longer common In 
the country : nor is murder or theft in the towns. Englisb- 
— Punnghis —have been, for the last six or seven 
years, travelling constantly between Kabul and Peshawur; 
and never has there been the slightest attempt to injure w 
annoy them. Indeed for myself I may say that at every 
halting-place the villagers brought tiieir sick for me to 
attend to; and 1 went among them freely, unarmed and 
unguarded. That the .‘Vmir should have used diasttc 
measures to bring the diseased state of the country into 
a condition neirer approaching health was without doubt 
necessary . mild measures would Iiave been misunderstood, 
and completely disregardedn The savage tribes who 
haunted certain parts of the highways and gave rise to 
such bywords as “ the valley of death —the name given 
to a certain dip in the road between Tash Kurghan and 
Mazar-bShcrif in Turkestan—were either killed by the 
Amirs troops, captured and executed, or dfepersed. I 
remember when I was in Mazar-i-Sherif, in 1S90, it was 
necessary to send to Kabul for two e.^ttra compounders or 
dispensers; and the two men—one a Kabuli and the other 
a Htndosiani—rode unattended the whole distance in safety. 
They had but one pistol between them, and that was un¬ 
loaded —they had no powder. 

Again, should a Kabuli wish to stan business f./r himself 
and not have sufficient money, he has but to apply to the 
Amir, who will, for a certain number of years, lend him a 
stun sufficient for his purposes, and this without interest 
One day having occasion to visit His Highness I found 
him m the west gardens of the Erg Palace. He was 
seated in an arm-chair under a somewhat gorgeous awning: 
officers and pages were grouped round him; and. away 
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out tti the garden, there were draa-n up Several companies 
of soldiers, young men and lads, perhaps 30® mimhet. 
After I was seated and the usual salutations had passed. 
His Highness called my attention to the lines of men. He 
said, “ These men are to be soldiers in my army. They 
are all sons of gentlemen—'men of position and wealth; 
and such is the condition of Afghanistan that there is not 
one of them who can read or write. I am educating them 
so that at least they shall be able to do this. Fighting tbc>' 
will not need to learn.” 

The educational influence on the Afghans, of the Amir*s 
iCabul workshops must be and is immense ;— and that it 
is chiefly for this reason that the Amir has started the 
shops, seems to me clear. They cost him vast sums of 
money, far in excess of the return: indeed I have heard 
him say that the only department that paid him was the 
ininL He knows perfectly that he can buy war material at 
a far less cost and of better quality than be can produce 
it in his shops; and he knows better than anyone that 
.Afghanistan never was and never can be self-supporting, 
it must always depend more or less upon one of its power¬ 
ful neighbours ; so that although he may have the machinery 
and the workmen to produce rifles, cartridges, shelts and 
‘ guns, he must get the material of which these are made, 
or money to pay his way, from England or Russia, He 
could not hope to be independent of both. And yet it 
has been, for years, his dc^re to start a workshop in Kabul 
Obviously therefore bis only reason for building the work¬ 
shops and buying costly machinery most be for the moral 
effect it has upon his people. 

The natives work in great numbers in the shops, being 
taught by tlic English engineers w-ho have, from time to 
time, been in the service of his Highness, and by the 
Hindostani misiris who have been introduced from Lahore 
and Bengal. 

Not only b war material produced in the workshops but 
various handicrafts are practised there. One body of men 
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arc doing leather-work,—eoijying English and Russian 
boots of various kinds, making saddles and bridles, belts 
and cartridge-pouches, portmanteaux and mote-trunks. 
Then there are the workers in wood,—from those who 
manage the steam-saws to diosc who produce beautiful 
carved work for cabinets and chairs. There are workers 
in brass,—making vases, candelabra, door-handles. lamps, 
and many other things, both useful and ornamental. I'here 
is another department where they produce tin-ware—pots, 
pans and cans. The most artistic are perhaps the workers 
in silver. They make for the Amir or the Sultana very 
beautiful things,—cups, beakers, beautifully-embosscd tea- 
potSj dagger and sword handles, and scabbards Their work, 
however, U at present rarely original. The Amir shows 
them a drawing, or gives them a good English model to 
copy from. 

Everything European is fashionable now in Kabul, and 
European clothing has become more universally worn 
by the Kabulis than it used to be even at the time I 
entered the seri'icc of the Amir, some five years ago. Hts 
Highness, therefone, finding that hts tailors, though they 
understood the shape of European garments, had not 
mastered the diSkuhies of fit," sent for an English tailor 
to teach them. Classes were held on the subject in the 
workshops and demonstrations given, with the result that 
such of the Kabuli tailors who attended greatly improved 
in iheir system of '^cuttingand obtained much better 
prices in the Baxaats. One day the Amir desired me to 
start an Art class in Kabul, and for my first pupib he sent 
tjie live chief artists of the country. They, at first, drew 
in the usual cramped native style ; but soon they acquired 
a freer and more correct manner of drawing. One of the 
men showed talent as a draughtsman of no mean order, and 
1 hope one day to have the opportunity of publlsiitog some 
of his work- It would be impossible for me to enumerace 
all the different kinds of work carried on in the shops ; but 
1 think I have said enough to show that the educational 
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efTects of the workshops must he immense. There are 
some thousand or fifteen l^dred men at work in them ; 
they of course scatter to their homes at night and carry the 
wonderful stories of all they see and do to thdr friends. I o 
(act the most popular song of the day is one depicdng the 
life of a lad in the shops. 11 is supposed to be sung by the 
mother; it ends, however, somewhat significantly by the 
workman being caught in the matdunery and kUleiL One 
must remember that this educational sjsrem of civilising ts 
being carried on among a race of men who have be^ known 
hitherto simply as fighters, robbers, senn*savages, ^d w o, 
unlike so many of the races of India, have shown but Inile 
if any sign that they were capable of being converted into 
useful producers. When I say finally that the Amir offers 
prizes, and of considerable value, for the best or most 
original work, produced either in the shops or elsewhere, 
it will be easily understood how much he has at heart 
the desire to advance his people In knowledge and 
civilization. 
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THE INDEPENDENT AFGHAN OR PATAN 

TRIBES. 

Bv Majob H, G. Ravertv 

3Td Regl,, K I, >. 

The danger from the Durand arrangement with the AmiV 
is, that the Itidtan Gevernmenc may continue to coerce the 
independent Afglnin tribes, under the name of - Pathnns,** 
by supposing them to be a non-Afghdn race, as has hitherto 
been the case This misconception will eventually be 
more mjunous to us than to the .Afghans. For if we really 
want to see a strong Afghan government, the Afghiins 
must be under the role of the Amir of the Afghiins; and 
every edfort should be made, not to alienate the oldest 
Afghan tribes from him, but rather to aid him in bringing 
tlicm Under hts rule, ] t has ever been the great weakness 
of the Aighdns that they have not been in accord one with 
another Their po«. the Khatak chief, Khush-hil Khun, 
says in one of his heart-stirring poems :— 

“It Uw iStflWf iti tribo ^ntiLl hut lujipnn neh otber, 

Kiiaei Mulil bat* lo Uiw Udma Is jmtmina IjvImv tbem.* 

The ancient people known to history under the general 
name of Afghdns call themselves Pu^hiduah as well as 
Afghtins j but those Afghtin tribes, who, nearly seven cen- 
turitt ago, migrated from the south-wesieni pan of their 
ordinal country, and are now located on, and north of, the 
nv^ of Kabul, east of the meridian of Jaliil-iibid, change 
their name into Puk-hMsak, and PuJcAMm, and the name of 
their language from to Pui'Ata. This is the only 

difference between them. Tiiose Afghiins or Pus'kidMoA 
dwelling nearest to India on and west of the Indus, are 
^ known;as - Panins"; bm there is no more diffimeniH: 
brtween an Afghiin, a Pus-htun. or a Patdn than between 
a Grecian, a Gteek. or a man of Greece, Most Europeans, 
owever, have got hold of the idea that the name Paian 
(or ■■ Fa^n ' as it is commonly wrinen), refers to a 
totaDy different race; but it does not, unless they mean 
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the d€^endantH of those Patiins or Afghiiiis who settled lo 
India itself, during the time of the A%hati rulers of Hin- 
ddstAn—{from 1450 a-d. to 1526^.0., and from 1540 to 
> 555 who intermarried with the Muhammadans of 

India and who are vulgarly known by the name of Rohilahs 
as well as Patiins; but who centuries ago had. for the most 
part, ceased 10 speak the PuPhio or Afghan language. 
These scMralled Patdns, however, are not in question at all. 
but only the real Patdns or Afghdns who inhabit their 
original and true country “ the Afglnimsiiin.*' as explained 
further on. As for Rohilab, this merely means inouii- 
iaineer“ and comes from the term ** Roh, which is applied 
to a still mote extensive tract, stretching from, and includuig 
Swiit and PanJ-korah down 10 Sfw( {SfbO, in one direction, 
and from H asand-'Abdtil to Kandahiir in the other. It 
refers 10 the momUain tracts as distinct from the plains of 
the Derah-jat farther t:ast. Indeed, ” Roh " is a corruption 
of " Koh ’’ signifying mountain or mountain range.* 

Mouni-Siuart Elphtnstone, who was the first to give us 
an account of this famous people and of their country, makes 
no difference whatever between Pus'hiiinah, Afghans, or 
Panins, because no difference whatever exists. + 

At the present day we understand by '* Afghi'mistiio, 
the Lerritories under ihe sway of the Afghan Amir, which 
is a v-ast extent of country, embracing a great part of the 
empire of the famous Turk SuloSn, Mahmud of Ghazni 
Of this Afghdnistdn" is but a small portion. It is 

for attempting to consolidate his rule by bringing under hb 
sway the remaining, and principal, part of Afghan- 

isuln respecting which so liule is known, that the Biimkzi 
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Afghiin Ainir, bet"ur-Rahman Khiin, out* fiieiid and ally, 
was only iatdjr threatened with a military force by his 
British protectors, as though he were invading a foreign 
territory. 

The Amir is in a most difficult position, confronting an 
enemy who has been permitted to approi»riaie a large tract 
of his best territory on the very glacis of his country's 
natural fortress in the nonh-west, to threaten HirSi at alJ 
limes, and to intrigue with the descendants of the Mughal 
citings or Hmdmh (the Persian translation of the Turkish 
mingy These are the descendants of the military colonists, 
located in these parts by the Mughal invaders, after they 
had destroyed nearly all the T^jik or Persian population. 
These Hararahs were never very obedient, even to their own 
Mughal rulers, much less to the Persians and Afghans who 
succeeded. The upshot has been a serious rebeltion which 
Went on for some considerable time, and is, perhaps, not j-et 
completely crushed, There can be Utde doubt that this out¬ 
break was in some way connected with Muscovite tactics. 

On the other side of “ the Afghinistan," the .Amir hn< a 
friend or protector, who assists him with much money and 
more advice, but who may find itconvenieni, when the Pdinir 
question comes to the front, to abandon him, as was done 
at the time of the unprovoked outrage at Panj-Dlh, when 
the Russians were allowed to appropriate the north-wesiem 
parts of Maimanah and Indakhiid (Andkhui) as also the 
gccaier pari of the Dtidghats district j for the Indian' 
Governmem was hand-tied by a party Government at 
home which shifut w'ith every election.* 

I his friend and prcitector, who so much desires to see a 
strong Afghjinisuin," very lately has done even more to 
weaken the Afgtuin State. Our Indian executive being 
dubious as to who are “ Afghflos " and who arc “ Patens.** 


wwlsww -i* Him cro jte 
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have not ceased( for years past, from encroaching o|>oii that 
very A/gliinisan, and from coercing peaceable and lode* 
pendent Afghan tribes who had given no offence, by calling 
u[xin thi'tn 10 come in."* 

This means allowing themselves to be annested against 
their will, because the Amir's friend and protector wants 
their country, which that friend s political officers will not 
admit to be '■ the Afghunistin." and tlierefore change its 
name, say, to “ Bkitish UrujctiiSTAit. In case of re* 
fusing to "come in,'" these true Afgbibts are compelled to 
do so by shot and shell, or at the jjoini of the bayonet, as 
in the of *'ihe turbuieni popuialii^H of the Zkobvattey^ 
whow: turbulence consisted In desiring to keep us out of 
the very truest Afghitn- country. 

The following are some extracts from. Lite letters of an 
cye*witness in the first "Zhob valley Expedition‘'—an 
officer present with the force—published in a leading London 
paper, October 1st, 1884* The force employed consisied 
of two Euroixran Regiments, one European Field Battery, 
one Native Mountain Battery, three stjuadrons of Cavalry, 
five Regiments of Native infantry, besides Pioneers and 
Sappers and Miners. The writer says : 

** The WtcliiMl wl**' ** Ithelr to he •** •** 'h** 'h*whl V* 

rn>m hrre (* Samlliia 1 imef iht bj Aii«ah«, iW 

do«y RCce^iT fisbri^S. . . . We Rirt 

Hat fhty! bet the Hw ^lape <diiw in lua w* p* ii( iwx«T “FP'" ^ 

ele.. <m ninumi. Tlit iwrt il*j I w#a fin rwr »aJ tHnegh rhe taiir^ 

».■; r.l «ito. «rtne to n«kr * aernn 

»dex;i«i. I flW net FI hto <^y <M j y* l^"*' '*«” 

thrr «wJd not hate «««ca irof ^beepife 

U*M, .bki ot»d«l &t tame HUUI; aad W. tad rmly • w 

OiwJ eontponk. dt iatonUy ifrtwr thate * . ■ O" TuwUr* ^ 

innnd dee wra end ntMdiol titmg lie i»lky !«> ptoinl wwiiiitK F^no, 

tnml fcau. Th. Bni P«hc ^ mpplin. n» |^»t ^ i 
HUtoe b™ b«t} baC •«» ’'*“ pembtil tn ««r oe hettae (klW U> 

«iri«e to ii>m, a&t AU lherillaFeladhaadaeitcd c»« ytw< thn 

• "Ctojiiiiit 111 ^ tn fuiRiei tiiJiti B t cmr | *n ii*i* n ii tiy biSiari U new torplta «*■ 

imliiDii liy ikBE^ice, ^ ^ ^ 

t It »tag«htnnden«od ihu ll»e-(»cq^ jest esIUtew inffiticnt fot ih*ir t^ni pv 

Mvmd wtow esapellel to fttmMi mppIiM. cten w* paymciil. W loeie *,w li>»=t'* 
end die >«'"«■ tattinber w asow nl eiw|i foUiwcis, th<y •“ dc^enl rf eJioni haU * r“^ 
«npB«*. i)e ibRcteUw^ and ttel li If ^ 
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lUffljfingiu. fkrtj ill ilic evening* iImjc wm* ■ di^tsodiU iccik of nrwin^ to 

muM rfitinT Imej n //Ar (^rr [Ibltiid^b iircibcLI/^ inTeterSie MWOTB* ^ UlC 

mktrnrt /jMw til fcavijag o^ikiri grm 

lull) ihl^ ¥ilLi|^ l£ Thu L>tbe± fiMlivc ftilloweft ia Rmi|% fatw^yhi^ pontlifl^ ttfiri 

been 0TTen do » [The *i1tn himsdf ir Awrt cdiI t^t hwiitti- pitks^ 

niuLt^ o^Romf^ Imd ttcen atit cnijf flodunJ in KOd Cvrrirfl a0 cnajtluu^ iHcywild lay 

theii luqU* wn, r=m 0 ^ • A kcgiwuciii hmd lO 

tom Oiii fliiiJ ekoi Ibr vninjiff .. hi hut I plkd rh« (kmc FbJk lAiKh, wbo IueJ iittidoi Uj 
04^ end urbn, id <i.iorw> eawnH umkr^and ihe rwvi for ntch cbutineftiif tfcatmfiDl. , , . 
fitWi I m idll} ^ tfExtlaKSt icdfkjntkt izut thittjqvr txiaiiw 

ve not lu &tuJ agi>iKl icrtHir 11 ^ CAndaiar £rnoi ihe Jhio^ Aod fteDue 001 iUllvray^ ijdl 
Jqe oth 0 |fo|jikat p«iqaue% wc find 111 exotic to oimc uid ittai in the fougticiA m.y 
perpptc rd Thinn ore pwehil cotthulm ll b i^ullc true wcHtid rut my ofoin 
tb«vi4 Uihrj gm ihr dieiM; Imi thai they trf beMisrld Cft amI 1 do m ihink it 
Jyiljfics ouE aclian. Thai iby we Idew up toud OtO^ AJo) il wm 

ig rrmmfm Afrg «n#/ /M willt m «iwof |>iiltiDt£ ^uwure 

tw thi'dnMh to fwmr ifir. . . On Thunday m fo<wnHl!4TiB^ pattj rtf U«10 (it4 wm final 
Hfl to tbc hmih ikk cd the ^Atlcy, tnd ix|ioitlfd uitne ffn mm wmilikO iktctnihird to 
ftghL The kieil Bintliitig milj, huSf iJie troqp* hi oinip |unded eEu! mareboJ aexiita thn 
valley^ so™ len unJe* m » Knnnth the jdiice^ The AghliDS men itcifl lilH icjwannl 
therr, ahJ war me& Tfi te iJi whoi wciuUl hetr he^ m exaodifi£|ly iming pssjhfat^. 
iJ^ ttm^tid:^)f ow^sed. A flag of imrt wat sent ti* tiy and lAdm xhrm l* [xAijt 
H ttil had bun alttudy done t bel whAl -do ihnc isonfde tuiow nf * flajp of irau *?], but 
It uiRT tn £rkl in wittic way« no ii •wa» detrrniixKl to Joire ihem itoi. I'onjalirK 

woe nIT to tarn thiidr tdl^ and aha tiw jpurr tuamidi itiiiir njfAf 

(e*!' £i/t\ ^ jdaff iim ^ We n fft Mii p i nkil' ihe ten** iiiil anon gM w «dcT 

tn uenaJ the lilDi to i>ur kfl 11111 tty to cue offlioinc dT them wbit were makingnff in llui 
ihemhiCL f Krr Uih were ray keen to gre ni ihrm^ uut wr bp ihc Id!! qitkti|f>» Utt 
ta mr chagrin fanod ih44 Ihc hftrQAbcs^ iHbn hEid an Icnire s£Ul rd HA, hod ginwanl ocr 
fn^t rjod wete <m ■ i^e b frooi of eia ; chio the rt i ham wefe 1wiUhi|> ui emy diueiliA 
like exti frenn % hole. Ii a turn they were iwt who wm siib>kJ xtid mho rntmilo! in 
Ugki [to pfwcrre thoM honiu, m4 thva wofnuiT * « “"“I tn ll'^we poiti 

lo go mndl mi who fnmhi ftfU Wept •rpnrta ; hal it mg gmnkr^ Ownf j 

Ki iAmivMgV/ a.zkagteJ if 4l^t> lleppily enr ibkir b it W cml t 

Jii*w A iWk Ol-El rt- #iir wrwi AW/dkfT tmtrJ^ -lawAf dSfl HWAri^. A 

|«r|jrof rbon gtu up a hand t^i-hxfid l:j^^ nilh tlic Ptlijablnik aqd woDwled lb of ibc 
letter^ ftlu tm «f ihe Bcmiay Luon were w^unidfii Thne were all tmt caraliis aEmi 
it wu 4 dteiaJf| iati^uUkal that giitag 6 o of jo Puhcitt wttr lullsvi $fai|ve tr^eirUt# mM,v^ 
my ihit thu M mKh bcwilh the miK And lhai pthhaftlf ii|WAidt uf i<Kiwm|»iU Awi ^ 
u wi h i f - iimiH ^ midt mg lAfttiov mr* imra/ hws^id 

l i^buhcifthm «mrA»EhiiinRthinfoar 3 fldM/,^v^bf 4 lfwfrib «lyJ^ 
or IHKytt ilLlZ^ IIIAHK. No ihfuM ii b diffaol;ll to dzmw the !ltii!. for ihe J^ilhuH le^uc 
10 U node priwmen, and tKiii£4 kilt m Ivof naiutaJly wc 1 / (hej cmliL li 

my hr neceanny to ixarh thian a Urntm i but ll tunn to me like i niaiiiir wviryi^ a 
maunb . _ . Tlw «Jf idwum we look new lh« badly womnled^ and cW tb«f Mde 


* What ihe writei calb uuiit /W/r^ ki hardly conrcL || b tstul wuh ihe 
to uaMed ihesr flwcihi^ (whkh mtt genetdly bulh <if amd^miwlar# mmoimn whh 
itoowtand ffuidwtoitaih ou ihe i>el^d« wiJh a wall munb^ few iho tnLct Will 0/ tCw 
hfjEKc In Banlhtti mI ba-fT]^ bmi ptwe to cnirr^ unluc the ifnage ti ruy latter. Al 
ihe toewf* xhUE wotdd be iraiaU tnwa% mhed m modi feir took-wil ai ibr 

da&m^- Ai a d hi iTre ilwar illkgu look m they w«c h^slitol ipUc^ ihoc 

oevoccthtg walk «c aa mut^ IiuuiIhI ifi keep cwf wild at^m&k,and aernibg liudi ultk, 
ai ha 1 Aekou tpint Uncrr^ *x lodilcn attack hoot utban whli whnin they tney be ai 
^ujjL a* (daeei of dv^^ce Irmbiitaipa they arc vast of ll^ z m p^gtui would Ik 

att B^:knt to knock th™ ibwti_ l%or? i» uBrptloM hweneai In frs^ntbr idUigu 
frgidaji|r waned, wnt s| whidt hfc¥c otfibred obiLceale ibbtincs t hut not b them jiaiti 
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sevtnl 10 fnjutc Uie doeiwi wha BW f Uiftpd thrm tTW» to® b mumili itnc-r 

boring occn % dcctm: hcfoiF, inul e® <tM wbn kAmw «t thdr Unguige U> apbin 

ti» ihnm belsi^ omUnlilet ib^i coiui*, did net tamw «linl iw* goiag tn be done 10 Ihem 
Iqr thane wba had juit liHbre dtioe Uvdr ben 10 lull thcnL The? pmhnbir thought tbe 
doetofi Weft ibe twtnrer^ cppcdmAi 10 cin»| 4 etc the woA. ihnt Ibe otboo bnd ert 
liiiiiheaj. w tbsidl^ h tbdf Imtrol tai fimitiefam tthnnfth bewg ittnrl i fd ^iihwt iBidn* 
dtatwn hoclSUljf in the G»t jibce^ihdf hmoA, mkI oops, and oiflc dcfltiqred and 'iMtedt* 
and th^nMittuiu laatetted—agood enuae nf hnred cit]fie)]C]e >3 • > • J “riy in htm 
Ihat in ■ utdliih’* twme n Ihe ^ min * We bww 

■nliiUe of these peuple't hiitcirf (!J, and iherdaha <nch g»«ai snihiiwty, that *e toighi 
ilnmhle ah itaUiiiKiittU of gnttt nine and luteiint,'' etc., cie.* 

The knowledge of the past histoiy of a people is indis- 
pcnsable froitj a poUtical point of view, but the India and 
Foreign Offices at home appear to ignore that of Afghnn- 
I$t 4 n, and in consequence, the loyalty of the Arafe/Abd-ur- 
Rahman Khiin and of his countrymen was lately strained 
almost to the snapping point. 

The founder of the Afghdn monarchy, Ahmad Sh^, the 
Sadozi Abdali or Dm^ni. and his two immediate sue* 
cessors, ruled from the frontiers oj Persia to the banks of 
the JIhlam (Jhelum) in the present Paojilb territory, and for 
some time as far as the SutUj, ol HindiistAn as then con¬ 
stituted. Indeed Ahmad Shrih ruled as far east as Sahrind 
(Sirhind) and all the Afghan or Patdn tribes, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, acknowledged fealty 10 him and. his inunediaie 
successors more or less," and had to furnish contingents 
to their armies in time of war.f The exceptions were 
the powerful and numerous \usufrf tribe| and their ramifi¬ 
cations) dwelling on the north side of the river of K^bul, 
in Panj-korah, SwAi, and Bun^r, all the tracts lying 
north of the Pes'hdwar district, and the Tarkaidmt 

* M*«wiwOT il«tribnled nOII»swiil«rihb 

cc&ilEfulA wttt .-Af 

rr^MAHt wJU /Af ^HUil ^ * iWnlt ft «* w of liroc 

CBmpu^^ in wludi wm lucatJcmwl ifc the wo 4ffwii to ihtt 

TekEfflV^ ckric. 

f |)Nr«ii la the ttLoi Dusi Huhflimioiii KMn'i lirtifhm, luilnii-DH IGalifi ixd 
HUOm DU Kkia rtded Hi lUoOaHf. tbil m dwn in !^l»nih-bak^ Tji| or 
TiUlii and TtotMJi |Jokl ilwtn OTcniw and ct Fothav; <i»t ” F&TiJa "J thtx 

p fU i f yrt i^JTlrilTf- 

t /Uibttit|£h tbe V4 m£^ BFTCf tuea iq HMfotvt, jpet, mfvsjxrw [a 4 i« mi to he 
jumI oip* So capjdiiioiii oa rtw Fcniwi £ir«mkff» itify wre ew reatfjri of 
^cit own Uwmti, aadtbw 

ih* niii*l |Bdiqii3trtcrttifI«**" ciltOlk tba « nimlj 

Ib}I whcp fai mrMcTf^cf^ uj» a lnrefn mUMlk^ d<fiv« Nb mill dicoffth me hftTV 
imJicfMNn ftotn Ihcb 
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AfghAns dwelling m Biljaur. of which we heard so much 
lately, when the Amir was commanded not to interfcne 
with It. The Ydsufzdfs were very powerful during the 
f>cno<i that the BarMs Mugiial rulers of HindiJsiAn, de- 
scended from ZahiV-ud-DSn MuhammatS Bihar BidshAh, 
held possession of the Sdbah or province of Kdbul, as then 
constituted, which indudtid all the territory between the 
Paghmiin mountains and the Indus, from west to east, and 
from the south slopes of the Htnda Kush mountains in- 
eluding the Kdfiri&tiin, nor Chitrdl, nor the districts peopled 
by the Yiisufeis, and the tribes confederated with them), to 
the south side of the Kurma'h Kurram") darak or valley, 
included in Upi>er Bangas'h, and Kohiltor Lower Bangas'h, 
and Bannii. from north to south. The district proper of 
Ghazni was also included, but “ the Afghanisuln or earliest 
seats of the Afghdns, Pos'htanah, or Fatdns, from the lime 
they are first mentioned In history, continued wholly inde¬ 
pendent of any other than Afghan chiefs. 

Another exccjition w'as the tribe of Afrldf Karldrnl 
Afghilns, who were in receipt of a yearly allowance for 
keeping clear the Pausses between Pes’hdwar and Oltilkah. 
A third, but in more recent times, was the WazW sub*tribe 
of Karldrnl AfghAns, who evadiiMl j>aymcnt of taxes when¬ 
ever they pt^ibly could. They were then, however, much 
weaker than they are at present, and were not accounted 
of much consequence, but they have become so numerous 
within the past sixty or seventy years, that, during the dis¬ 
tracted state of the Afghan Government previous to the 
year 1850^ or iheriiabouts, the rulers of tliat state had 
neither the power nor the opportunity of enforcing their 
supremacy over them. 

The Afghio rulers of the Afghdn state, whether Ghalti, 
or Sadozi DurrAnis, or Barakzl Durrinls, have always been 
the natural sovereigns of the Afghan tribes, with tlie above 
exceptions who had left/At' AfghJlnistaii in search of new 
homes, and one or two petty- tribes which were scarcely 
worth coercing. 
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VVc profesa, certainly, that we desire '*a strong Afghan- 
isuia and strong Afghan Govern menu" and yet we do all 
we possibly can to weaken both. The Wa^ilris alone could 
easily furnish the Amir with a contingent of from 25,000 to 
^0.000 men. of excellent hgluing q^Uty, and aKustomed 
to hai warfare : but we have compelled him to give up ms 
effort to induce them to return to allegiance 1 The Waziris 
number in all upwards of 45.000 fighting men, and ^ 
remarkable among Afghans for their irilal unity. The 
Indian Government supposing the Waxiris to be only 
** Paihans.^' and not Afghdns, ordered the Amir to d^ist 
under threats of military coercion I 1 Hs attempt in Bajaur 
to bring the TarkaUrni Afghilns* of that part under his 
influence, was equally thwarted by the Indian Goverument. 
which has for years past been annexing purely Afghim 
territory inhabited hy .Afghiin people by forcing them 
«io come 5 n.“ Almost the whole of the southernmost 
part of the Afghdnjstin. in tts widest sense, and lying 
north of the upper Sind boundary, namely from near 
Mangrotliah on the east, to the Kojak range of moun* 
mins on the west, in length about 236 miles and m 
breadth nearly 100, has within the last few years, in carrying 
out this reckless “forward *’ policy, and the waste of much 
pobUc money.t been annexed by the British Government of 
India. They have re-named it “ British Biluchistak, 
though nine-tenths of its inhabitants are pure AfghAn*., 
probably because Baldchis and Hindd officials-^Rdos and 
Kams—have chiefly benefited by such forcible annexation, 
while the Afghi'ia tribes inhabiting the tracts in question, 
most of whom have been indqiendcni from the earliest 
limes, have been deprived of their rights. As an instance 
J may refer to the notable Bond division of the Partii tribe 
of AfghAns. The Political Officers sent to carry out the 
minor details of this policy of wholesale annexation in their 

• TV T«talin>t U of iV irite rth-tfib= 

IV Alfilun : il« V Vnlto. If into., GiowiU. M 

Uli Sii IL Vutoiia i. «U K. m 

^ak s*tb ** ifitltisii** thk H totoU. hitt WXiOf. 
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district^ knew nothtn]^, as a rule; of ibelr rights, language, 
or history. How should they, when some of the highest 
Government olficials often do not know the difference 
between an Afghan and a Baliich ? If it was necessary to 
seize upon pan of Afgbin territory, why also cliange its 
name ? Was it to order to throw dust into the eyes of the 
public, who might beeome alarmed at part of " the Afgh^- 
btiin" being seized upon ? No Afghans ever yet dwelt in 

BfluchistanBaltichs are simply modem interlopers 
upon the ancient Afghtin territory on the upper Sind border. 
The latest seizure of territory immediately west of the Indus 
is the portion belonging to the Sherdni Afghans towards 
the lower part of the darah or valley of the Izlob (Zhob), and 
between it and the range of Mihtar SuUmdn on the east; 
but the whole of that daruA has been ** prospected,*’ after 
the manner of the *'Oreabourg Scout Corps*' and of the 
Pamirs, previous to further seizure; and this truly Mus> 
covite policy was defended by an Under'Secretmy of State 
for India, in the British Parliament t These annexations 
began in the first place by a numerous force of British 
troops, with artillery, being marched into territory belonging 
to these unfortunate A/ghuns or Poidns, for whose inde- 
[jendence so much solicitude is manifested. If they assemble 
on their hills to see what is going to hapjien, os frightened 
sheep gather together when the wolves appear, they are 

shelled at long range,'* or ordered to *' come in if they 
do not " come in ” they are reduced to submission by force 
of armsL This is just what the Russians have been doing, 
and we cannot blame them, for they are fully aware of all 
our movements. 

In a despatch published in the " Times of May 20th, 
1891, on the operations of the '* Zhob P'icld Force '* £this 
was the second expedition*] 1 find the following:— 

TfaA 4pmlJ«B« ^vUo! ihciDMttlTa tw lltf aatth Emih Ifati Zleob 

Ttifar into lbs ndkrv ^ lb* KoadAT Jtnd Cioiiul ii*tft tbctwc w A|»p«i; 
lh£ opcntkw ipiut iIk lUduw iti4 edber iccswm erf %ht idbe. * - ^ X 

conemiidicpn oi tow wtt USereC^f* bcfC [it *1 aj ttsiUdm* w 

Al lb* dpf lb* fat«K Khaii^ u MlliW mha h*jl 

lb* m^benrizend w*thnc [ip ill whd Weic tfiwiblc id E^ipc Up ihck ui4*|keii< 
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(knee Bol "(*«v in” ■.tid l» iluminutiJ tiy » PolHie*' wm » few 

. 1 -fi irfi hirh. i-iwl JcclMiod hii llilrtl.licm 

fbUuweti teal! np » pwmim cm » peak enu «,(*» «i 

bnWiftg it « Hi ehmsg^a hi. ennJ 

v™.. .i.« ™ ‘*“5^3 i ^",w ^'i:; 

S, .«^ir »r™-i. Sir IteX 

^nrFV^ vrilll A WeW tU ^^f^pytPju Of iJlC SHciafll^ * ' ■ 1 ^ JT 

iw ™ i r dirs™ .t .k. =a«k-i "<'^. •'* 'I* 

Khin, whu flf ►It ww imt wstifieJ, bw! t® «« « . ^ 

politici] oSnsefi wilh iht ut^rtmej opmiine » ibitii «wdUTd, . - 

ShcBini* liolwe" Wie»' i" ‘br hupiesiiaWtiV ‘bm posiuw te ihceW ai« 
W Se EpT «« pew..- 1 tb^fibr it wweU be to t.. he 

5:^^ ^eh kL -ii> Takb*-k..to Jhn. effeeteelj c^ 

SS orokKeril^kdii^bbhectnBhnajdad aik£^ ■ ■ 

ibe &Tfciiri« idd-er. Md Sepoys* Mljr mrn rf «d. fciM) 

xded iha< 4 .iie«i 0 “ bes^U. eriU art he lew on the Shrrtnti. 

WKat was ihe " l^on *' to ih« Sherdnfs. I fail to see: 
hui it is a specimen of the plicy which we are assured is 
■‘ not to attempt an extension of the frontier of India fairer 
than k was at present, but 10 bring the indepentlent tribes. 
wj'M /»U nsfmei for th^ir indtpond^mc. mio frtmdiy reia- 

Hohs with the British Empire." etc., J 
tliat 1 gave a detailed descripKon of the Takhc-t-Sulirndn, 
which waa scaled nearly a hundred years ago by a Surveyor 
from Hindustan, in my -Net^s on A/ghdnisian " etc,, m 
tSaS, four years before this expdidon set out. which account 
was not put in print by the India Office authorities, and ts 
siiU in MS. No one, I should imagine, expected to hnd 
a Ihronr there. The supposed "fabulous throne" to be 
-‘rolled up.- was a ledge of rock, and niore than/his at 
this very place, is the tomb of Ismd 'il. son of bbaikh Bait, 
or Baianaey, the progenitor of the Batani' tribe of Afg ans 
who are said, according to reports, to have " wantetl protec¬ 
tion from the A/gUns.'’ Thus the latest s^t in this 
direction seked and garrisoned is Appori, 60 miles beyond 
our natural frontier. 

• l kMW both lb* m •">! tUii>liw». eteen of »y " 

Ittth fnm) llH lint* ib#y «k fint fefmed in by CetiBtl S.t C N*p». 

At ^ Ihe fin. «iito W«h w« ihr c-ib*^ to!, c«to the ^ 

»! pt .« of; -i.i in .S^T ‘ 45 , =«P 

cod.: ^ I«r« U* «- " JbU«biii**” ft W 

(Mopte Kt A%tun>, wnJ thtii domtix " A^jlanaUii, .o ^ ^. ihpnJe. 

lUkohi* ton* Wfifthi of thrai wen: Attlhw- p-i* 

UbT^* Uuft pwlwWe ibAi *1 " 
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The law Sir George Campbell, M.P„ who knew who 
were Afghans and who not, better than any member of the 
Hou^of Commons, and alsowhwt “ the true Afgbanistin 
lay. in a sposeb in the House of Commons, on Tuesday. 
August 4th, iJtg*, b reported to have said (" Timex“ 
August 5ih) ; 

G, Cuipb«dr ■fttr *MTi}trn Ibat iMf HUfiJt MouiUalil U\hfS. wtitb had btttt 
tlKitM hf iU lAii fjPMitet. i™ etkoiikigially. iHc f^tui p<tx»dii<4 tci 

iiH tli*> iJitrinmt lhal wwm now *itEiII(rtU5f Eo csiabiiA ntlOtKi wUli ihe 
Iribe# ^waifx. A otfioiu cwmenlKlji be Mkl, wwi iflbfilcil cm lk« ftiiii£«iim| 

iff irbat fiowtikinrt |4it* im vowit^, ClW ibc hm. ntOTUr all lk« Bkfk 

kldtiKaln wp^U ^>44 liy inc&tiA itf ^birfi liibct mi^il be 

UnjrKi imdci Oiii CMfRrf ? WhMt ll5 af iw* «iba e4a# bt 

if mi^iiarj mrmi wav frft^ I# t( Ii=«i ll«4 

tf w* *iiemptfcd w [tiiP «i t*M® lefwrhiS ^ wta^inba 1 hm 

iMuknb dirtOlBf » tbt eittimfl cif * tbt Ap 9 <»l and liw 

Ihtlitt} ww^itf ^ tmk wrfAwft, 4 aiW «mi4/ 

■.mi »e iJinuhl fkkAi ilw (rtqccf wlitt bc irre^ tfyiftg to mltiicu IJc aiifiieii Umi (W 
mdaiunEi wilh liic ww cftirttclr n itfci t H J aefW y. - - ^ Aa« 

ikai a*ij ^ #«#*# lif ^ rfie 

7ht ammhf mi ilk* tf ^tud vim 3 ^^ mtk if maw dft^sav 

Ml it fir rtJiw# rti# tiUWf/ffVMiw,^ - * /A fk* Biia^A ia/ fart mkat 

i* aAismtfiw ^wf yirp^jw He »*■ b^uJ ihe Consrra 

h i-'i fi ^*! BWRedaii Ul rn-rce-jmlHg ihml JlIlHHlinE. of *pMiTwi rtiF kf* WtYiftjiy 
ikfa^wn fl to/ kkm iiwm** At/tiT «c- 

In reply lo this. Sir |. Gorst, the then Undet'Sescretary 
for India, said 

“ He a,r*M «ii( itt-"l* to «ct n ubilator btivDcA two tadi lotboiilkt « llx 
bo«u loeiiibMSw SnicSpwi oiiii tbc tioa. memha far Kiiiaddy «a iSr quKtmo of tho 
«lJMolo«y of tiM uibtP Vhieh tardorod ihr Aoqiiier of ttHlta. The boo. tnrtotw wa» 
•ra»|t. boirirror. wtien lio ij*fc« oJ iKf pidky piHnn4 by ibo t^it^nmoitt of Iitdio 
tovtuU ibc Ai^h*)5 iHbtt- T1»e poliiV >*f tbe (kmtimwnl of Imfio «.«■«»;« tminfirt 
miil Ot iMitfwmhm ^tkm (rUmi, mt t* tantfr mtf mrurhat (tfae Shniwj 

and then Piqmry 10 Ml tW ir altrmft «■ y iitt fwwmiiM* ^ tmJ^ fmrtk» 

tMdm a Ml mtfnumr tAfi|>i4f »« <» "to ir«*4 oTttl i»tt* ^n*«r tkt sriitt. 

ttaid ^ ftifutt ftr tinit ioA/iacdw^tWIui then t* ©»Hii«: opoo tiKB It the ImyopOT'* 
pdm to *‘ OOfOO In'*?! fiirmdfy wOi iki JJntiiA Mm/irr. m /*»# Mix 

trmmt *li ^pMOfi oorf tk* fwwtKtimr *f ikt />B1*ut, (HtO#, bcio-l lo (Wt™*** *»f * 
fMlky of lUa IciiM, i«Bi*niaU imtIoriiVi mo Uw fmoiiJor wtnild iob« (dan; iml iIocEi^ ttw 
Un ynf ibeic one oorintaSif cf iful bllMl on Ibc Slack JCoattiaio. «td «l odux |>l*COe. 
ffn lb* Shcriiii couMiy, noil fn tb« t»iob»nttey Tcrhiiief) tbe^ lbr^o«tteoxT 

eml moml actoiKOi. wtiiUi .ptcoriBi in ih« porwit tif out (of •oootlB^ta* The 

polkf ol the laJhs Ucnexwwnt, wm y Afcf y pfiorf. ... Tbo Amw 

mi it pmont o«t f tkod, be mb tMhpeodctn i be m only lo oaHoti “ wfarence 

imfimirn etc., etc. 

If such b the ease, why were wc at that very Umc 
threatening the Amir with an advance by the *'* Gumuf Pass 

« ThU m» ^ tb« liiUc uHp oC tetUhNy 3 |b wiko loo^ onU obmii top broml, eon- 
•mitiitc " JUnidt SaoaebiEUn,'* ocktowMO ^Sondo-owmii*' W been iMuxoTy tan ibt 
jUob rnllcy nnd ■•ibet yoiii bid bom miki ibo fialky of " ^^min c hi” 
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and Jandillah/* because he was Lrying to bring the Wa;tfri 
and other Afghans under allegiance ? Were they foreigners 
or was tJtat foreign policy? Why not try threats upon 
Russia t Did the authorities desire to drive the Afrilr into 
her arms ? If not, they must cease from encroaching on 
Afghan country, and on the independence of Afghin tribes 
nearest our natural frontier. 

Now these " local border tribes” consist of some ol the 
very oldest of the Afglian tribes, from which all the othitrs 
have sprung. This is one of the specimens of the policy 
of non-interference with the independence of these tribes, 
and ** not attempting any territorial aggression ! A 
telegram told us, that " a striking instance of the effect 
of the vigorotfs frmiier policy note Being pursued by the 
Government of India occurred in the BataiW country near 
the Gomal Pass. The tribesmen gave an enthusiastic 
welcome 10 the political officer on his arrival at Jandulah 
with an escort of 5^ cavalry, 'They were delighted to get 
protection against the AfghditsP But who are the Bataius ? 
AlghiLns pure and simple, and the direct des€end«ints of 
Shaikh Balt or Batanaey, who was the second of the three 
sons of Kais-i-' Abd-ur-Rashid, the progenitor of the whole 
of the Afgbiln race without exception. It was from 
Batanaey s daughter Mato that titai vast tribe of Ghalrl has 
sprung, at present one of the three most numerous divisions 
of the Afghio race, who are still multiplying greatly, and 
are likely before long, if they do nm already, outnumber 
their enemies, the Duninis, The Kikars are the next 
most numerous, and the Waziris the next after them. The 
Ghal^fs gave kings to KandahAr, and they also gave two 
kings to Persia, after liaving overthroivn the Safawi 
dynasty. From Mato’s other son. Loeday or Lodacy, 
sprung also the great tribe of L,odl which gave two 
dynasties of sovereigns to HinddslAn, who reigned for the 
most part in great glory ; and they were the only Patdft or 
Afghnn dynasties that ever ruled in that country. 

To make what I say more dear, I will, on a future 
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ocCMjan* * ^ive a rough ^kcicb of the descent of itie whole 
Afghan nntionp from which it will be seen that the Batanls, 
who are said to have been ** delighted to get protection 
from the AFghitis^*' jwrr of pant A^idn Mt^od than the 
Wazirfa ihcmselveSk the father and mother of tlie formers 
immediate progenitor being both Afghans. 

Only the other day, at a banquet at the Mansion House^ 
Ij^id Roberts said : 

»«aKum«tarwn p^bLoectu which mnlcl pccessitwe vm icSonfing bai Hfccjhtw th*$ 
aminl .mwjPK whirfi b« wooliJ be wUbkn bl» rigbti hr ibipmiulmg s *cd Ui w^ee it»i 
HDcb uplilfuirc tlwqM Ik fiWli «tel cSwlfVc, || b uf Ou! uuhiaI liHp«t«icp that ibr 
ot cumUjfe ikecMigb mhl£^ am\ in whkii wfl bftvc ii> opccnU! 

Isc well il3«pc*ccl towaiilt uw (CbeerL) A nmEmifliivoM fcguio. inhnlntrd bf w»rtlke 
juvk Isdt^cndtaA iribn, nuajtKriftg udourkbi^ %n thir hm infiifimtiral, 

«XVW molt wpEuiUB lll« mn«f of Ih* ImliM fsvm tbr Afeliin U,\tkc Uflil : ■lat 

if tdLa wnv i& ofifitiK i»ir A/^Admiai^ ■ iiige (wTtipn of mu pIUIoo^ 

wma ficU jwHijir wnuJd be Abaocl^ed In bo4Anig thont in cheebt gnnxiUt^ *nf 

of connnmili^kHiw Alttwwjjb ibot tribe* hce ttiAbkKPK ttuA fuuiletl. ^^bi 
in iiiUil 4 iy *mmt mul inili* utsiKrabk luklusn, aoii in mjaiy ibown a dtrolecl 

K* iba fiiilikb ufitctt* aeilh. wluudl Ibef^ bave becil MtOCHtn^ Ti* 
Gerr^rntmt ^ fk^ ivmsrtiM r*rtf trUti tf if «^rw/ mr iMtWff 

* 03*4^ tA$m ^md fUnmM 

tt mdittf f4*m * 4ii* ttfim m ai » 4 i mnH ikrir 

tvlmSfJ mi tkiist hTi^g tdfl iw ^irnian ^ iki tkfj 

Here Lord Roberts was actualljr describing' the true 
Afghtinlsuin. and the pure and moai ancient Afghan tribes 
whom we know from contemporary history to have been 
dwetiing here uninterrupterlly for the last thousand years. 
Would anyone sup|>osc that tliis policy referred actually to 
“ the turbulent population of the Zhob valley/' who were 
shelled for not *' coming in ”; and to the Sherdnis; and 
that among the encroachments on. their independeoce (that 
we have as yet heard of in this country) was the establishment 
of a fortified camp ai Apporf, with a fuli fledged " Political, 
some sixty miles beyond our Intimate frontier; or with 
ihe latest encroachments in the Kurmah (Kurruiii)i£w'(ii, or 
with the occupation of ail the territory from ^^ang^ol3tah to 
Kwatalt (Quetta). We have really been doing on our side 
wliat the Russians have been doing on theirs, and setting 
them an example, 

* 8k a\m the ipecdt 4;iKittHl [Mnliiiikly ft! l& 
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Not long flgOf Lord Lansdownc ai che farewell 

dinner g^ven to him at the United Ser\dce Glob at Cnlcuttn , 

♦’ Tbe dtiBd whkh Ie» ioonnsi on ibe bortian® ^ toUIh® A fitm 

aHJ™ witii itic rnL« w! » dttwmliulwa t* 

jttfiriUip li* mdif*ndim^ hart tw ttmet® tff l«ih wi^ she 

C k-fnintiTtH ui Indu «v9 ciaoe the tc cew i gn uf the jirEscsr Amii.'" 

So it 1$ evident that the Govemment of India dtKis not 
really know that in alienatinif these true Afghan tribes, it is 
undermining the power of the Afghtin Amfr It was the 
commencement of this sort of thing by the annexation of 
Kwatah (Quetta) of the Kiisi AfghinSf and Siwi (Sib() of 
the Pami Afghans, that alienated the late Shcr All KhAn 
from us. 

Since the inception of the '‘vigomiis frontier polic/r w’e 
have already cut off from the Afghan ruler and the Afgh^ 
State, in order to make up this '* British Bilooebistan, the 
whole of the Barets tribe of Afghins, the BAbl Afghilns, 
the Farm Afghans ; great pan of the Tarios, of which the 
Durranis are but an offshoot: nearly all the Kisf Afghans; 
numbers of the Karlirai Afghans; the Mianf .AfghiiOS; 
and some of the Kikar Afghans; and now they want to 
cut awa)' from the Afghiio ruler and State, tlte Wariiis— 
the most numerous of the whole Afghiln race after^ the 
lOikariJ—the DotArni Lodis, the Batanis, the Mandii Khel, 
the remainder of the Kiisls. the Aor-Mars. the Sherattis. and 
even the main portion of the Knkars and some others, 
Thus, in order to make -a strong AfghAnistdn," they 
actually want, and Aasff to ad mmy/r<?fff A/^hdn 

rtf let', and from ai/egianoe to and depondontt on hts govern - 
monf, every Afgkdn tnbe. w/W the sole exuptwH of Ms 
m»n sub-triM, ike Durrdnis, all 0 / v)lu>m are not loyal to 
Mm as being a BdraMd, and ike Ghahis who arc d^idedly 
kostile to the Dnrrdtds. and qnite ready to show it on the 
jirst opportuniiyt and a feO} of ike harldmls / Was there 
ever such fatuity as this ? Nothing belter could have been 
devised to break up the Afgtiin State altogether- How is 
ary AfgbAn ruler going to retain his territory, which, with 
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the exception of these comparatively few Durrinis,* 
estimated to be about 300,000 souls { =60^000 men capable 
of bearing arms, but I estimate them to be rather more by 
one quarter), which consists of TAJiks, people of Turitish 
and Mughal descent, some 'Arab, and other races, who, 
from lime to time, liauc come in the train of invaders into 
the tracts belonging 10, and comprising the greater part of 
the Afghifn State, north, south, and west of the true 
AfghOnistiii ? Thus it is proved, as 1 have been endeavour¬ 
ing to show, that the advisers of the Indian Government 
are under the idea that the OomSiits and Ghalxis and a few 
KaHdmls, numbering about 900,000 in all; and who 
actually dwell out of *' the Arghiinistan*' alone constitute 
the Afghiin nation, and that the remaining 1.500.600 Afghiin 
scMiis, not counting the Ydsufifs and Pes'hiwar tribes, and 
whose mother tongue, which they exclusively speak, is 
Afghini or Pus’httf, are not Afghans at all! 

How can any Mission or increase of subsidy convince 
the Amfr or his people of the correctness of such palpably 
unfounded reasoning ? We have simply secured a lull 
before the storm which must, sooner or later, break out in 
all its fury. 

• ttW DnniiW ftoia rtw ilwt td ilnh q w« * FrinB 

Imiimrlii itt3< a*|»ciiifcae* ujiofi Peni* (irertMaljr, atiidirf imk rf lim 

|MUih ttTtbu itniltA, liMt iott • e<dl wr IlM 
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FRENCH AMBITIONS IN' AFRICA. 

Bv Sir Geoupe Tapkman Golrje. K.CM.O. 

Bzfork dealing with the subject-matter of this article, I 
must make two prefatory remarks. The term " tropical 
Africa *' is here employed, for want of a better, to de^ibe 
those two-thirds of the continent — whether within or 
without the tropics—where Europeans cannot till the soil, 
nor rear their children to the third and fourth generations, 
anti where, oonsequently. they can only found what the 
French call colonies of plantation. This definition may 
avert objections from those who tell us that colonies of 
settlement may be successfully formed in Mashona- and 
Matabele- land, the Shir^ Highlands, Abyssinia and other 

regloiis lying with in the tropics. 

In the next place, this article is Intended less for those 
familiar with African questions, than for the general 
reader, whose interest in the opening out of much needed 
new markets for our manufactures is probably m, ogled with 
a desire to know how these enterprises affect our relations 
with France. The tension of those relatbns, dunog the 
last few months, has more than once burst the veil thrown 
over them by diplomatists, and I select three recent 
incidents which descr\'e special notice, as typical of the 
various aspects from which this matter is regarded from 

different standpoints. _ 

One of these incidents was a temjieratc and lucid article 

in an English Review for March by M. Andr6 Ubon, a 
well-known deputy to the Chamber, who frankly admite 
the present '* unfavourable current of opinion among his 
countrymen towards England, which he attributes gene rally 
to our having shown a want of sympathy for their loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine and having Joined in the - processor boy¬ 
cotting*' France since the war of 1870; but amongst the 
immediate causes he gives the chief place to - the African 

question." 
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Another incidi'-nt was a great baivciuet in Paris in con¬ 
nection with thb African question, at which many leadera 
of public opinion were present, inctiiduig a former ColoniaJ 
Minister, wbeo the following toast was given without any 
dissent being expressed, or at any rate reported:—To all 
who struggle against our enemies, the English," 

The third inddent was the eloquent and statesmanlike 
speech of Lord Dufferin at the late meeting of the British 
Chamber of Commerese in Paris, which has elicited all the 
latent good feeling of the French people towards England, 
and thus cleared, for a time, an atmosphere highly charged 
with eieciridty. The gist of his speech was that two such 
nations as France and England ought not to quarrel over 
the “distant cane-brakes of Africa, or the feverish jungles 
of Indo-China." 

To the Engll^ mind, the idea of war on such grounds is 
absurd. But the old proverb that it takes two to make a 
quarrel is less true than its converse, that it takes two to 
keep the (teace; and those who habitually study the French 
Press or have trustworthy information from French sources, 
appreciate the serious dangers through which diplomatists 
have had to steer; dangers with which Lord Dufferin must 
have been strongly impressed or he would not have thought 
it necessary to speak as he did. We English are often 
reproached with being an unimaginative race, and we 
certaittly hnd it difficult to understand the intensity with 
which the Fnmch people pursue some abstract idea, more 
for the sake of its own grandeur than for deffned and 
probable results. Of late years, few ideas have moved the 
French public more deeply than that of uniting their 
scattered colonies into a great African Empire. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the conception 
of France regaining tn “T^es Indes Noires”that colonial 
parity with England which she lost, last century, in the 
Eastern and Western worlds, has been confined to a small 
minority of ChauvinLsts, who though active and earnest, 
have little infruence over their compatriots. Even if this 
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were trucj it would not Slave sufficed to avert scnous 
dangers, for r^sons which I will presently mention. That 
it is not true might be shown by giving a list of the eminent 
statesmen and others, from the President of the Republic 
downwards, who thought it necessary to countenance the 
African demonstrations in Paris in July and August 1892 ; 
but, to roy mind, a more convincing proof of the hold that 
this conception has acquired on leaders of opinion is to be 
found in the fact that a philosoplier such as M. Melchior de 
Vogu^ has steadily supported the movement with the 
literary force and perspicuous calmness which mark his 
siyle- 

Ic may, however, be asked why French ambitions in 
Africa neetl endanger the good relations between France 
and England ? It may be said, with tropica! truth, that 
Africa is large enough not only for both nations, but for all 
the civilized Powers who intend seriously to undertake the 
difficult task of developing it: that France has obtained 
the recognition of spheres of influence, which are, in the 
aggregate; nearly as targe as Europe? that in tropical 
Africa there is no alluring pagoda-tree ready to be shaken, 
as in the wealthy Indies ; and that whatever may ultimately 
come out of that region, a great deal of work and capital 
must be previously put ir»u> it. These facts arc incontro¬ 
vertible ; but they are, unfortunately, on a totally different 
plane from those which must constitute a standing danger 
10 peace, until the respective spheres of French and English 
influence are fully defined and until both nations insist that 
these shall be scrupulously respected. 

One element of danger has arisen from the instability of 
the Parliamentary in Fr anc e, owing to the number 

of independent and hostile groups. The lesuk is that any 
important group can exercise much greater influence over 
the Government than it is entitled to do from its numerical 
strength. In the new Chamber of Deputies, the Colonial 
group is a powerful body, which by throwing its weight 
into close divisions on other quesuonSi might be able to 
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eject any M inistry from power. This increase of strength 
was due to several causes. The ejections took place at a 
time when the national feeling; against England was run¬ 
ning strongly, sc that the competitors of candidates koown 
to be opfjoscd to an aggressive Colonial policy found their 
opportunity in branding these as having English pro¬ 
clivities. Even the long services and great ability of 
M. CIcmencrau could not save him from condemnation 
on this unpardonable charge. Moreover, a natural reaction 
batl gradually set In against the bitter resentment so long 
displayed towartls the late M. Jules Ferry and hjs sup¬ 
porters on the subject of Tonkin, To these causes may be 
added the justifiable enihuslasm and pride aroused by the 
uplohs of recent French explorers, such as MM. Singer, 
Crampel, Montdl, MaTstre and others. There is no reason 
to suppose that the membere of the colonial group, as a 
whole, are wanting in the good sense and ^uity of their 
compatriots: but their attention is, from ihe nature of ihetr 
work, constantly drawn lo the two unpabiable facts, tltai 
the colonial jidicy of England has heen more successful 
than that of France, and that French merchants abroad 
caiinot, generally speaking, hold their own against English 
merchants on equal terms. This seems at miy rate the 
most reasonable c,xptaaatton of the deplorable support 
recently given by the colonial group to openly avowed 
attempts to drive out the English—“ ehasstr Us Aa^Ms — 
from territories acquired by treaty and recognijted by France 
as falling within the sphere of British influence, 

A strong Colonial Mtnisier, responsible to the countty, 
would be able to enlighten public opinion and check 
exi^ses arising from these causes; but the recent French 
system seems the worst possible for this purpose. Formeriy, 
the supreme direction of ooloQial aliatrs was entrusted to the 
Minister of Marine; but the colonial inferiority of France 
being constantly attributed to this subordination, the 
colonial office was made pracucalty autonomous. I nstead, 
however, of putting at its head a fully empowered Minister, 
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sitting on tftiual terms in the Cabinet and sharing the 
responsibilities of his colt^gues for peace or war, the appoiilt- 
nieni. was given to an U nder*Secretary. Between his depart* 
ment and the military and naval officers in the Colonies, 
who count upon the support of their respective Ministers 
in the Cabinet, there has been constant friction, resulting 
in an almost complete want of control on the part of the 
Under-Secretary. The following incident exemplifies the 
normal condition of affairs. Towards the close of last year. 
M. Delcass^ found occasion to remove the military Governor 
of the French Soudan, Col. Archlnard, perhaps the most 
disiinguisherl ol the succession of brilliant soldiers, who 
have, since iS8o> created that province for France. 
Col, Archlnard having asked for certaia explanations, the 
late Under-Sccreury wrote him an exceedingly polite 
letter, conferring on him, for his services in Africa, the 
order of the Green dma^n of Anmm : whereupon Col. 
Aixhinard replied, in equally polite terms, that the order in 
question had no value for him, but that he had passed it on 
to one of his negro subordinates. 

Under such a system it is not surprising if French ex¬ 
plorers, who are generally officers, have obeyed thdr 
own patriotic impulses rather than the matured policy of a 
responsible Government, Every such officer strong 
motives for endeavouring to extend the territories of his 
country, no matter how be may tread on the susceptibilities 
of other nations. Recent experience will have taught him, 
indeedf that the most solid services to France will not bring 
him so prominently and favourably before the pubUc as 
those which enable him lo assert that he has checkmated 
the English. A further proof of this occurred latel>^ after 
the capture of Timbuctoo, contrary* to explicit orders from 
Paris. The general tone of the newspapers was unfavour¬ 
able to this movisncni as premature, but the strongest con¬ 
demnation came from those papers which frankly pointed 
out that it was unnecessary, as its occu[xition would not be 
detrimenia] to English interests. 

SEW SEKIES. vol- '‘Tt 
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Finally, it must be borne in mind that many Frenchmen, 
^ho earnestly desire the maintenance of amicable relations 
with England and who deplore aggresdve action In Africa, 
feel bonnd to support such action after the event, on the 
sentimental ground of upholding the honour of the flag, at 
any cosl Herein lies the chief danger of collision ; for 
England could not submit to be chased out of her terri¬ 
tories by some irresponsible filibuster, sincerely anxious 
though she is to live on friendly terms with her nearest 
neighbour. It has been argued that tropical Africa is not 
worth the risk of war, and that it would have been sound 
policy to give France all that she so ardently desired In 
that continent, in exchange for concessions in other parts of 
Uie world. On this question I express no opinion here* 
But no strong and self-respeciing nation can afford to yield 
to illegal force, even in the cane-brakes of Africa j as she 
would thereby encourage, in every direction, aggressions 
which she must ultimately resist or cease to be a Colonial 
or even a European Power. 

French ambitions in Africa have, therefore, a deep 
interest for every Englishman apart from their intrinsic 
importance, and I propose to consider briefiy—iheimature ^ 
how far they are at present realised: whether valuable 
material results may be expected; and, finally, if in their 
completion, serious disputes are likely to arise between 
France and England, 

France commenced her AfTtcan career in the same 
manner as other European nations, planting her fiag, by 
conquest or treaty, on widely distant j^rts of the coast, 
without any apparent thought of ultimate union. Before 
iSSa, her activity In Algeria, and on the Senegal and 
Gaboon rivers aimed at local colonial development and not 
at a connected African Empire, It would, of course, be 
rash to assert that no such conception had ever been sug« 
gested previously, 1 remember that Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
in his work on Mungo Park, published some years after 
the issue of the Niger Charter, showed that a great 
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geographer, aamed McQueen, had suggested such a 
Charter In the eariy years of this century, and had, with 
remarkable sagacity, prophesied that this alone would pre¬ 
vent France from obtaining possession of the greater part 
of Northern Africa, J may admit that I had never before 
heard either McQueen's name or his suggestion ; and it is 
probable that corresponding theories from the French point 
of view may have been advanced, in former days, from 
dme to time- But It was not until 1SS2—-a year after the 
first application to the British Government for a Niger 
Charter—that any practical move was made for the union 
of the scattered French colonies in ,'\frica, by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the immense Inland regions lying b^ween them. 
In that year a Company, with a capita! of j^6oo,ooo, was 
formed at Marsdlles, under the patroiiage of M. Gambetia, 
for the double purpose of pushing up overland to the 
Upper Niger from the sea-boartl of Senegambia. and ol 
entering the Lower Niger, at its mouth in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and working up the river lo meet the advance 
from the west. In i8Sa, also, was first seriously mooted 
the idea of a Trans^Sahara railway. 1 cannot now re¬ 
member whether the gentleman, who came to London to 
seek for English support in this matter, was the originator 
of the scheme or only an enthusiastic supporter; but out 
of the mass of details with which he favoured me, there 
was one which produced a lasting impression: namely, that 
the carriages were to be bullet-proof, without side windows, 
and with platform roofs for mitrailleuse guns for the benefit 
of the Tuaregs. Finally, it was in [ 832 , that M. de 
Brazza, who had just succeeded in adding the great terri¬ 
tory of the Fren^ Congo to the small coast colony of the 
Gaboon, commenced that northward movement towards 
the centre of Northern Africa, which has at last borne 
fruit in the Franco-German convention of 1894- 

It must bo remembered that In i 3 S 2 , Germany had not 
commenced her colonial career or annexed the Cameroons: 
nor England acquired political rights tn tlte basins of the 
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Niger and Chad, or on the Oil Rivers ; nor the Inter- 
naitonal Asscxiladon received recognition as the Congo 
Free State: so that the extension of French rights—as 
against other European nations — over more than half of 
the comment of Africa was no visionary scheme, but might 
have been realized without any very serious sacrlhces- 
The effective occupation of those five or sot nuUIon square 
miles would, however, have been a veiy^ different task. 

M. Gamfacita's fall from power^ his death, and the 
disasters In Tonkin which practically put an end to the 
career of M. Jules Ferry, prevented this gigantic plan 
being pursued at the time when it was practicable. Its 
failure is still frequtsitly deplored by tlie French Press, .ind 
was undoubtedly at the root of the recent attempts of the 
Colonial party to repudiaLe or evade the Anglo-French 
Convention of 1S90, which had secured to England the 
Niger and Chad basins to the south of a line froni Say on 
the Middle Niger to Bamtwa on L^ke Chad. But the good 
sense of the French people ought to recognise that tivo 
powerful nations, desirous of keeping the peace, can only 
deal with facts as they are, and not as they might have 
been under other circumstances. England cannot be justly 
blamed for having secured those Niger-Chad regions, 
which were far removed from any then existing French 
possession or sphere, and Had been opened up to commerce 
by British enterprise alone — ■ the French having only 
entered after the ground was broken ; and having entirety 
disappeared after a few years of fruitless simple 

Meanwhile, France had advanced from her position on 
the Senegal over extensive inland regions and hod also 
taken possession of tlie hioter-Iands of British Gambia and 
Sierra Leone, which she hemmed in closely to the sea: 
thus ini]>.iiring the present value of these British colonies, 
besides effectually preventing their future extension. Eng- 
bnd might have reasonably refused her recognition to this 
procedure, inasmuch as France, in the negotiations for the 
Say-Uarruwa line of iSgo, had rested her case on the right of 
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Algeria, to a hinter-Iand 1*500 mites in depth, although at 
that dale no Frenchman—explorer, merchaat or oihctat 
had ever even visited the Cenirai Sudan. But England, in 
her desire for peace, has always wisely shown a respect for 
French territoriaJ claims, which has not been uniformly 
reciprocated. It would greatly serve the interests of peace 
and good feeling if these facts could by any means be 
placed temperately and without any shade of reproach 
before the general French public, which at present hears 
only unfounded accusations of grasping action, on the part 
of Great Britain, in tropioil Africa. 

The public interest aroused by the conclusion and dis¬ 
cussion of the Anglo-French agreement of jS^o* guve a 
fresh impulse to the idea of uniting in some manner the 
African coloniea of France, to which the valuable addition 
of Tunis had meanwhile been made, Large sums of 
money were found by the State and public subscription, 
and a stream of explorers extended French rights in every 
direction. The Fronch Sudan was carried down to her 
possessions on the Ivory Coast and eastward to the rear of 
our Gold Coast colony. Admirably conducted military 
operations placed IJahomey under Fncnch rule, while the 
French Congo was pushed northwards toward Lake Chad 
behind the German colony of the Cameroon^. An agree- 
mem has at last been concluded between France and Ger¬ 
many which enables the former country to complete the 
union of her colonies, by a drcuilous route to the east of 
Lake Chad, and thus form her African possessions into 
a connected Empire, The advantage of the completion of 
this scheme to the cause of peace cannot be over estsmaxed, 
as the advocates of an agg^ressive African policy will nowr 
have 10 convince their compatriots of the adequate bendits 
to be secured by each new* aggression and will no longer be 
able to rest their case, as heretofore, on the sentimental 
idea that the French possessions in Africa should be united 
across the continent, even at the risk of collision with 
England. 
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The attractions of this territorial continuityt for which so 
much has been sacrificed and risked, seem to be purely 
ideal. It can hardly- be doubted that the commerce of 
Senegambia will always pass to and from the Atlantic 
coast and not over thousands of mites of land transit to the 
French Congo or Algeria ; and so on rrfittandh. 

However this may he, England has never opposed or dis' 
played jealousy of the scheme, which is at any rate innocu¬ 
ous, and with which we have no concern whatever. 1 urge 
this, because the French Press constantly asserts the con¬ 
trary. Scarcely any statement about a nation is true of all 
its individual members j but it is certain that most English- 
men arc completely indifferent to the fact that France has 
now acquired^ or rather excluded from foreign inierfercnce, 
nearlv onc-third of Africa; while many of us rejoice at this 
extension,, as tending, when the frontiers are finally agreed, 
to preserve the peace of Europe by giving France ample 
employment abroad for her energies and revenues. 

It is a notable fact, that although the French, as indi¬ 
viduals, have a reputation for greater prudence and economy 
than the English, they have, as a nation, shown far more 
liberality in expenditure on building up colonies for the 
benefit of future generations. During the sixty-three years' 
occupation of .Algeria, the mother country has already 
contributed over j 60,000,000 w> the expenses of that 
colony, and still pays for the entire maintenance of the 
army and for much of the expenditure on public worts. In 
ihc other African colonies the amounts have not been so 
formidable up to now ; but in all, with the exception of 
Tunis, the mother country supplies the annual funds without 
which they would cease to exist. 

I cannot resist txutiporing these facts w'lth the attitude of 
Engird towards her West African possessions. I refer 
especially to the Niger Territories, because I can place 
complete reliance on my information in that instance. The 
British taxpayer has contributed nothing whatever either to 
the acquisition of these half million square miles or to their 
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sub^i^ucnt aiiitiinjstratforL No doubt this system tends to 
cficouiB^e seif-relisnot: <ind entfgyj just m the hAi^tcst 
children arc those who have been allowed to mn loose in 
all weathers: but some do not survive this bracing process, 
and it is difficult for limited private enterprise to contend 
successfully with prolonged hostile operations supported by 
public subscriptions and State funds. 

Ill considering the question whether France will reap 
such a harvest from her possessions in tropical Africa as 
will repay her for her present saeddees, I am leaving the 
realm of fact for that of inference. But 1 have never yet 
heard any valid reason for doubting tliat tropical Africa 
excepting in the sterile soil of the desert and the swamps of 
river mouths—will gradually become as productive as other 
tropical regions of the world It is said that the negro 
races will never take kindly to iadustry, and this view is 
generally supported by tlie two assertions, that the natives 
do oot work at present, and that tlie freed negroes of our 
West lodian colonies and risewhere arc incurably idle. 
The former proposition is certalniy inaccurate in respect to 
large populations of Western and Central Africa, I v^ture 
to think that the average European, if placed under similar 
political and social conditions, exposed at all times toslaveiy 
or violent death and to the seizure of the fruits of his 
labour by a stronger than himself, would not display more 
industry than the native of Africa. As to the argument 
drawn from our West India colonies, it must be remembered 
that the slaves exported from Africa bdemged mainly to 
energetic tribes which bad been gradually dnven down 
to the coast from the Interior by higher races. 

It cannot however be dented that to develop general smd 
active habits of industry amongst the natives of tropical 
Africa and to Lntrixlucc the growth of indigo, coffiee, 
tobacco and the many other products which w'ill pay for 
export, the tuition and supervision of great numbers of 
Europeans will long be needed The insignificant propor¬ 
tion of Europeans who suffice for (his purpose in Asiatic 
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cotintrics, where the birth of cmtization and industry dates 
from prehistoric timest would be Inedective in maving' the 
inertia of the Dark ConiTneni. This may prove a serious 
stumbling-block to the full satisfactioo of French ainbltions 
in Africa, I shall not dwelt on thb pnioT, because 1 dealt 
with it fully some years ago in an attide which earned the 
approval of so high an authority as M. Barthelemy Salnt- 
Milaire: but I may point nut that Frenchmen can hardly 
be induced to settle in sufficient number even m the delight- 
ftil climate of Algeria, within easy distance from Fiance, 
and that only the pressure of over population can produce 
the necessary' supply of men willing to pass the best years 
of ihcir lives in unhealthy and depressing dimares, far from 
the comforts and interests of civilkation and with liuJc 
society but that of lower races with whom they have hardly 
an idea in common. 

A glance at any map of the present partition of Africa, 
since the Franco-Germ an oonvention of the 15th blanch 
1894. will show that while about one-half of the area of 
the French empire in Africa, is fairly accessible to commerce 
and military force, she is not so wndl placed as otho" 
£uro|>ean Powers in respect of the far inland half, of 
which It may be safely prophesied that it will he the latest 
part of the Continent to bear fruit, the most costly to 
des'clop and the least prolitabic to work. 

.Another obstacle to the early success of the French 
Empire in Africa lies in the nature of some of ihc races 
within her sphere. One is apt to forget that in speaking of 
a State posseting a sphere of inline hoc, the primary mean¬ 
ing is that other European States have agreednot to encroach 
or exercise political intluencc within it. Such international 
convmitions arc, it is true, generally based on previous 
treaties with the native rulers, but the effective conciliation 
or subjugation of these potentates is generally a later 
consideration. So far as the tribes of the Sahara, or 
potentates such as Samory, are txincemt^ the difficulties 
of France are probably not mucb greater than those with 
which EngUshmen have to deal, both in East and West 
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Africa, or have lately succesiifuUy dealt in Sotith Africa, 
Hut in her newly-acquired sphere, running from the French 
Congo to the **i*?it of Lake Chad, she has a task before her 
which will severely strain her resources. She has entered 
here into a hornets’ nest of iloslem fanatidsm and of 
fighting races, In the very centre of the contlnenL The 
new sphere will he altogether valueless tmless Franee deals 
vigorously' with the fanatical states of Baghirmi and Wadai, 
w'hich are not likely to make any voluntary concessions to 
the hated and despised Nszarenes. The conditions io this 
eastern region are entirely difTcrent frmn those trt portions 
of the Western Soudan, where masses of the populations 
are Pagan at heart, and so little attached to their Moslem 
mlers that a small European force would suffice to break a 
native kingdom to pieces \ and where the rulers themselves, 
either from the knowledge of this fact or from the absence 
of fanaticism, are generally willing to concede to Europeans, 
for a consideratJon, at any rale the political rights necessary 
for the security of commerce. If, however, France subju* 
gates this nucleus of militant Islam to the east of Lake 
Chad, she will have rendered a great service to all the 
civiliaed Powers having possessions in Northern Africa^ 
and England especially will have cause to rejoice at her 
having at last realiied her dream of uniting her colonies. 

ft is to the east of Baghienu and Wadai that the principal 
danger of future dispute may arise. But the intrusion of 
France into the basin of the Upper NUe would be a 
graiuiiously unfriendly act, as she has no possessions on 
the East Coast from which she could reach that basin, and 
could not possibly hold and develop territor>' so remote 
from her bases of operarions on the Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts I while that region lies clearly within the 
natural hinterland of the British East African Protectoratii. 
There are, happily, distinct signs of a bmrer understanding 
than has lately existed between the two countries; and. so 
long as that lasts, it may be hoped that no French Govern¬ 
ment win encourage or recognize such a useless and 
aggressive wild-goose chase to the east. Passing west- 
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ward frorn Wadai, there can be no element of dispute till 
Morocco is reached. As riiis country falls within general 
European politics rather than Africati politics, I shall 
voiture no opinion on its future. France and England 
are, fortuoaicly, not face to face with this problein, in the 
solution of which Germany, Spain and other nadoos will 
claim a voice. Moving southward from Morocco to the 
region which the French designate U bouAt da A'l^i^r, 
where the frontiers have yet to Ini settled between ranee 
and Sierra Leone, our Gold Coast Colony and the Niger 
Territories, there is still plenty of work for diplDmatists, 
but no great cause for anxiety. Each tiatloo has its treaties 
with native rufera and its rights to a reasonable hinterland 
for its existing jjossessions; but there is no important 
principle at stake as in recent disputes elsewhere. 

The Anglo-German agreement of November 1S93, and 
the Franco-German agreement just concluded, may appear 
to some as made at the expense of England alone; but, if 
so, she may console herself by the assured possession of as 
much of the ridiest portion of tropical Africa as she can 
digest within two or three gencritlionsL. It may perhaps be 
reasonably hoped that the race for Africa is now practically 
at an end; and that the time has come when European 
nations, no longer able to enjoy the dramatic spectacle of a 
s*^rugglc for the possession of a continent, must be content 
with more prosaic rivalry in the settlement and development 
of their rcBptjcdve spheres. This task will be more arduous 
than that of exploration or treaty-making. Regions as huge 
as Europe have to be eficctivcJy occupied and governed ; 
the paralyzing effects of native mtsgoveminent from time 
immemorial have to be modified; and a new order of ideas 
gradually Introduced amongst a hundred million inhabit¬ 
ants of tmptca] Africa : but six European nations, w'ith all 
tile resourees of modem civilization, have pledged their 
credit to carry otit this work, and though progress must 
be slow at first, ita ultimate success may be confidently 
predicted. 
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L—FEDERATION'. 

The stadem of different forros of Goveminent who surveys 
the Australasian Colonies, their vast area, tbelr diversity of 
dimate, their natural resources and their remarkable pro¬ 
gress io settlement and wealth, cannol fail to be struck by 
the mistaken policy which, in an earlier generation, divided 
them by arti6cial boundaries into separate States. As each 
State was entrusted with full powers of self^govemmetit, 
this arrangement led naturally to the evil result, that each 
was rendered independent and careless of the welfare of the 
others, as if there had been no bond of union, common to 
them all, in their unity of language and race. 

In the earlier days of cblonixation this want of unity of 
interests passed unnotjced. The public revenues necessary 
to carry on the functions of government were casUy raised 
by the sale of the Crown Unds, But as settlement increased 
and the duties of the State became wider and more complex, 
the Colonies were obliged to adopt a system of taxation by 
means of Customs duties, as was done in Europe. Then 
the evils of subdivision began to manifest themselves. The 
chief Colonies of the group, jealous of each others progress 
and striving each to b« first in the race, found their tcm|x>rary 
interest in pursuing diflcmnt lines of policy, when establishing 
dieir fiscal systems. Some, like the mother-Colony of New 
South Wales, where tile public men were strongly imbued 
with the doctrine of Cobden and the Manchester school of 
economists, adopted Free^irade, tmp<ssing Customs' duties 
solely for the purpose of raising a part of the required 
revenue. Others, lik^ Victoria, imposed such duties 
not only as a means for increasing revenue but also with 
the avowed object of establishing and fostering local manu¬ 
factures, This system, as a matter of course, gave, during 
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the earlier years of its adoption, a great impettis to maaii< 
factures in Victoria. Workshops, foundries and factories were 
built and et)nipped in Meiboumc; and very soon Victoria, 
began to export largely to the sister-Colonies. It was the 
time when, besides her maoufaclures being established, as 
it seemed, on a stable foundation, the gold annually won 
from her mines amounted to immense sums, and ber pastoral 
iind agricultuntl wealth was increasing by leaps and bounds : 
she soon became the most prosperous of the Aiisttalasum 
Colonies. Jlut her protective policy, albeit designed on no 
fixed system, had yet a very marked characteristic.—its 
tendency to continual increase. Bfiginning with smalt 
duties, the clamour of her manufacturers for more assist¬ 
ance to enable their goods to compete with European 
products gradually led to a rise in their amount. Higher 
duties were soon Imposed; and next it became possible to 
take a new departure, by taxing the products of the sisier- 
States. So long as matters remained in this condition, 
Victoria enjoyed an undoubted advantage over the other 
Colonies. These, under their system of Free-trade, took 
no special pains to establish manufactures in their own 
territories, and allowed free entry at their ports to most of 
the wares of Victoria, thus giving her a far more extenrive 
market than she could have had among only her owm popula¬ 
tion. But while, on the one hand, she enjoyed this benefit 
to the full, she began, on the other, to tax certain of the 
products of her neighbours. 

Such a policy could not but provoke irritaiion and 
reprisals. Gradually other Colonies of the group adopted 
a protective policy, by taxing not only the products of 
Great Britain and foreign countries, but also the goods 
exported by each other. The consequence of this inter¬ 
colonial taxation was felt with special severity in Victoria. 
Instead of having, as before, open markets in the neigh-, 
bouring States, her manufacturers began to be confronted 
with the diffLculiy of comjieting against foreign-made goods, 
when their own products became liable to the same or to 
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someivhat similar import duties. V^ery soon, too, the other 
Colonics, under the influence of the protective system, 
to manufacture for themselves, and the exports ot 
manufactured goods from Victoria necessanly diminish^ 

In this condition of things, each Colony regarded itself 
as a perfectly independent State, having full liberty to tax, 
as heavily as it pleased, the products of its neighbours, in 
Us own sole intcresL The want of union and its resultant 
evils made themselves daily more evident. Federation 
became a popular theme. The Colonial press took the 
subject up; conferences were held and proposals made. 
When it was brought before the Imperial Parliament, that 
boily passed a permissive measure for allowing the forma¬ 
tion of a Federal Council, to which any Colony was free 
to send delegates. This body, purely delibemtive. without 
funds or legislative powers, held its first meeting at Hobart 
Town, in January. i8S6, Victoria. Queensland, l asmania. 
Western Australia and Fiji were represented : and later 
on South Australia joined: New Zealand and New South 
Wales have stood aloof. The Council has met five times 
in all. discussing much matter of interest, but otherwise 
effecting no useful result. 

Meanwhile the advantages of Fedemiion became more 
and more apparent; and in February- 1S90 delegates from 
the 7 Australasian Colonies met at Melbourne, and resolved 
on an address to the Queen, embodying the ^solutions 
passed by them. These affirmed that an early union, 
under the Crown, of the AustraUan Colonies was raoBi 
desirable, that the remoter Australasian Colonies might 
join it. on terms to be agreed upon afterw-arfs. and that 
steps should be taken for a^einbling a - National Austra¬ 
lasian Convention," consisting of delegates from all the 
Colonics, with full powers to discuss the form of Federal 
Government to be adopted and to draw up a Draft BiU for 
its establishment Delegates were accordingly nominated 
by the respective Australasian Parltaments \ each Colony 
sent 7, except New Zealand, which had only 3, 
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Tbe first National Australian Convention met at Sydney 
on tbe snd March 1891, All tile 45 tnenibers were present; 
and Sir Henry Parkes was unanimously elected President, 
with Sir Samuel Griffiths as Vice President. The following 
principles were laid down as the basis of the Union ■— 

1. The powers and rights of existing Colonies shall 
reiitoin intact, except such as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the Federal Govern meni> 

3. No alteration sliall be made in any State without the 
sanction of its own Legislature, besides the consent of the 
Federal Parliament. 

3, Trade between the Federated Colonies shall be 
absolutely free. 

4- Power to Impose Customs and Hxcise duties shall be 
in the Federal Government and Parliament. Of these 
taxes, the balance remaining after defraying the cost of 
such Government shall be returned, in due proportion, to 
the various Colonies where the money had been raised 

5- The Military and Naval Defence Forces shall be 
under the control of the Federal Government. 

d. The Federal Constitution shall make provision enabling 
Slates, which need it, to amend their constitutions for the 
purposes of rcdcration. 

7. The Federal constitution shall provide, (tf) An 
F.xecudve conststihg of a Governor General with such 
persons as may be appointed to be his advisers; (A) a 
F»rdcral Supreme Court of Appeal; (r) a Federal Senate, 
and (rf) a Federal House of Representatives, the last alone 
having the power of originating money Bilk. 

8. The draft Bill stated the rights and privileges of the 
several Colonies to be comprised in the Union, and defined 
the Ibitn of Federation. 

As the functions of this Convention were strictly confiiied 
to dellberaiians and projects only, its work was ended when 
it had thus decided on the form which the proposed 
i'edcral Constitution should take. It then became a 
question for the separate consideration of the various 



Colonial Parliaments, whether they would accept Fed^* 
lion on the lines of the Bill drafted hy the Convention* 
A variety of causes, the chief of which was the need of 
internal reform and retrenchment in their own finances, 
has postponed, in most of the Colonics, any further con¬ 
sideration of this Federation scheme. Despite its solid 
advantages and its evident attractions, its accompUshmeot 
seems still to be far off. WhHe awaiting this desirable 
result, it is well to point out particularly one among the 
evd results of the Separate Colony System. This is the 
development of a race of narrow-minded and parochial 
poiitidans, who possess neither foresight nor eamestne^ 
enough to enable them to grapple with large public 
problems. Thdr sole aim appears to be to tide over the 
necessities of the hour. There is at present no man 
consummate abili^- and conspicuous steadfastness in public 
life in Australasia, to win over ihe^ people to accept 
Federation without demur. The politician eager that his 
own Colony should prosper at the expense of all the others 
may be found in every Colonial Parliament: the statesman, 
whose sole aim is the prosperity of Australasia a.s a whole, 
whose ambition it is to make of these Colonies one of the 
groat nations of the world, wc have yet neither seen nor 

And so the war of tariffs sdSl goes on. Each Colony 
wastes thousands of pounds annually in paying separate 
Governors and executive bodies, and each bears the burden 
of a large Civil Sendee. But though the evUs are evident, 
yet while a narrow public spirit remains paramoum, it 
seems hopeless to look for the oarly establishment of a 

Federal Union. 

n.— FKriEllAJ. DEkEKCE. 

One of the most tmportani questions underlying the 
political union of the Colonies is that of Federal Defence. 

British troops garrisoned Australia dlt iS;o; and no 
mora fatal blunder was ever committed by an linglisb 
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Government than the withdrawal of the regular troops 
from Australia in that j’ear. The Colonies of the Southern 
group finding that during the progress of the Franco^ 
German war, the mother-country liad decided to recall her 
small infantry detachments from their chief cities^ set to 
work to increase the number of their volunteer soldiers for 
their own defence. When the war was over, Fngland took 
no steps to send out fresh garnsons; and from that time 
down to the present, Australasia has provided her own 
Land Forces, though a body of Brittsb troops is kept in 
Canada to this day. The Home Government lost, by this 
Step, healthy relief stations for their soldiers after a long 
sojourn in India, and, what is of more ini|^>orCanoe, an 
excellent recruiting ground for her general army : besides 
the incalcuiable advantage resulting to the mother-countTy 
and the Colonics from the mutual intercourse of large 
bodies of men, which is not the least excellent consequence 
of the maintenance of such garrisons. 

In 1891, the land Defence Forces of the group numbered 
just under 56,0(Xt Since ihen^ however, owing to the 
necessity of retrenchTneni, the strength has been tem¬ 
porarily reduced. There is no Axed system of recruiting 
and enrolling, and no uniformity in drill and organiitation. 
Some years ago, a [^oject was set on foot for the creation 
of a Federal Artillery Regimenr, to be composed of the 
several permanent garrisons serving in the capital cities 
and their adjacent fons. The advantages of having such 
a Regiment are obvious. Even as a hrst step towards 
political Federation it is to be commended; but from the 
soldier's point of view, the regular inienchange of garrisons 
between one colony and another is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and furnishes ample reasons for its adoption, in the 
larger knowledge which it would bring of guns, equipment, 
and military organisation, and the health^' spirit of rivalry 
and emutaiion which it would awaken. Nor must we forget 
the priceless advantage which it would he to the mother- 
country, In her hour of need, to have, tiady at her call, a 
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body of Australian troops, inured to a hoc climate^ wdt 
equipped and organized, and within a fortnight's steam of 
Ceylon. 

At present the coca] number of men of age in Australasia 
for military service (la to 40 years) is computed at 689,42$. 
f>ut of thb material there are actually enrolled 
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To these must be added about 8,500 men of the Ride 
Clubs and companies, which bring up the aggregate to 
35f5S6. There is a marine volunteer force of 3,196, making 
a Eoial efiective force of 38,452. 

As regards naval defence, the Home Admiralty have 
pursued a diflerent policy from that of the War Office. 
Sydney, which possesses good repairing yards, has, for many 
years, been the headquarters of a feirly strong squadron, 
generally numbering some B vessels:—1 firsi'ctass and 3 
third-class cruisers. 3 gunboats and i Survey yacht Under 
the agreement made in Loudon at the Colonial Conference 
of i8$7> this Imperial squadron lias been increased by 7 
additional ve^ds. which are exclusively for Australastan 
service- For this proiection the Colonies have agreed to 
jjuy an annual subvention of j^i 26,000, based on ihcir re- 
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This auxiliary neet consists of 3 fast cruisers and i 
torpedo gun-boats, of which 3 cruisers and i gunboat are 
kept in commission and the rest in reserve, but ready to be 
commissioned whenever ncededv The vessels have been 
built by the British Governinerit: but the Colonies pay 5^'', 
interest on the prime cost (provided sucli interest do not 
exceed ;^35,ooo), and also the actual charge for their 
mainteitance. The agreement is to remain in force till 
1901. when (or at the end of any subsequent year) it is ter* 
tninable, after a two years' previous notice, the vessels re* 
maining the property of the Imperial Govemmenu In 
addition to this, the Colonies maintain n naval flotilla r 
Victoria 14, Queensland 10, New Zealand and N- 
Wales, S, Australia, Tasmania and W. Australia, i each. 
The naval defence iif the Colonics may, therefore, be said 
to be sufhciently provided for. 

All the chief cities are well fortified r Melbourne and 
Sydney, in particubr, have powerful batteries armed with 
the newest lypcof breech-loading cannon. During 1891 *9®, 
the Colonics spent ^^799,974 on rortlftcarions, and the total 
debt inctirred by them for this purpose, to tiie end of 
1891-93 was ZTi,534)9®3> King George’s Sound, Thursday 
Island, Hobart and Port Darwin are being rortified or 
soon will be. The works on Thursday Island are already 
far advanced, while those at King George’s Sound, though 
not quite completed, have lately received their armament 
from England and their garrison front S. Australia. 

Just as a strong Federal Union is ntxidcd for die con¬ 
tinuous Joint progress of all the Australasian Colonics, so is 
the want of unity in the organization and command of the 
Land Forces the worst defect in the present system of 
Colonial Defence. 
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ORIENTAL ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY- 

Bv William Simpson, RJ,. M.R*A,S., 

Hon. AssoaATE R. LB.A. 

a mtJ tAfNinfk htirvatiasai Co/tgrrst if CriiKtaliits 

hdd tK JjmdQm tm Sepkfftitr iStji, and brought up f& 

In npttnbg ibis Sectictt of Oriental An atid Airhocology tn tlie iXih 
Uing^ uf Orientalists, Ji may pethap* ht appiupriatt to talcc a retro 
SFicctivr look ai the ptogicss whieJ) boa taken place In ibis ponimlitr 
depattment of irseardr, and of semic gf the events connected with it, unce 
the fitsi meeting of the Osimital Coogies^ wbkh took place In Lotidun in 
the jfar —that b seventeen yean ago. So much lias bees done b 
llttt time, Ibat it will be iiopoMible to go iiUo evoy deuiU and 1 can ojil> 
give a v«y brief sketch of some of the work that baa been acoitnpltsheil, 
Bui, in the Cm places let me nay something of tbose WhoEc names belong 
w this Soctioo, and who have joloed the grealcf niintber since the Congron 
of 1874. Since that date wc have lost many good «tid worthy wrnken. 
Fkjib tijc Council of that Congress, of which I had the honour of being 
a metnber, we have to mourn the loa of the I'mident, Dr, Souuiel Birch, 
a man who was in the front rank of Egyptologisls, wble he fiossessed « 
wiiie grasp of kaowlct^e and had tympathba extending for beyond his 
•iwn special study. My old and dear (Head Mr. Joseph Hnnouii, whose 
spcdaliiy was the An Archasology 0/ Egypt, hu abo passed away. j*ro. 
fessw Donaldson hos also to be added, as one who hai done good work 
in the field of classical arcbitectotu. The name of Mr- George Smith » 
too veil known os a ciinetfortn scholar to neijiure any worda of praise 
frato me. except that of regret, that he was taken Vway *0 cariv b hn 
csieer. Mr. Edward Thniaos «Dod liigb as a munuiaatist. Mr, U', S. W. 
Vaux, who wa* Jatreriy Secretary of the Royal Avalk Society, was another 
whose bamer ta well known os an Oriental arcbanki)^. ,Mr. John IVillisms 
was Secntuiy to the Royal AttronotnicsJ Society, and from hU study qf 
Chinese AatrncKmiy. he had a ctaiin to be nnked among Orientalise J 
haw giwn these nanora trf those of the CouticD who have passed away, 
although they could not pediapt be all doawd u hclunging to the depart! 
meat of Art Archwology. 

There a» two mnocs which durnaod a spcciat tnentlon. The fim «f 
iheae is Mr. James FcrguiHMi. E enjoyed an mtimale anjuaiutiuice wUh 
him since about the year 1S61 rill his death; and during that time I haw 
discussed many rtuesttoos about Indian Atchitectute with him. In these 
I law at all iim» found him not only atmi g ht fo rward, but most genial 
Pediapt the bat way to snm qp [li* labour^ will be lo say rhuT when he 
the itudy of Indian Arahhectare, uotbng was known aboiit it; and 
he Iwed to collect auch a masa of jiUbnnaliinv Utat he ww able to pm the 
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whole into it ctesified (otm. 'I'hii wm a work for one tnan to do. 
It is quite possIbSf ibai ibe fotiite mif pTodoc£ a fiiflcr mud tmafe cxbsimiv^ 
dassUicanon; bot thsit will not djetmct from the reniile wblt:b ha* been 
icbievedf and wtitE:li was a Ubaur ci Lore to thi» moa. HSs iheories abovit 
the Topography *nd AithHeciUfe of JenisaLcm Iwito not stood the test of 
reomtdiscoveriea ! and 1 doubt if hk ifMr ^ac will in the 

fututiTsfcaiK! bjgb n% an authority m tbai.branch of hichjxolo^. His fninc 
vUi rest on whss he .Lccompliihcd In the Atchiioctore of India- 

Tbe oLSicr oarDc,—the owner of which Im passed away^— h Sir Hcftry 

Yijte+_^ miieb better known by the old iamiliar title of '^Colonel Yule-^ 

It was only a few inntilba before bis death tbal be accept^-d the knight^ 
hood s but It tnay be stated^ and I have his own auilinriiy foj it, that ihe 
honoiJT had been ofTeied to hint yean bdore; and It was cmJy on Lord 
Cttxs>m eorneit ^olieiiitioii that be it Usf gate hU coiueoip and beeoim 
Sir Henryt—a disdntrttrm he bad well earned. ,My fim !ic*ittiiiUaoa! wllb 
Colonel Vote goes back to ibe winter erf —when I first went lo 

India, f had letters of introdDction to Ixnd Canningi who that teascint 
with Lord Clyde, was inaktiig % mumpbal mareh over ihe ground of the 
late ^luliayp and holding grand dorbani at all the chief Towna, 1 was 
invited to jntn ihc camp by Ijurd Canning, and I impelled with it from 
DtM to reahawtt CoJobd Yide waa^ as head of the Public Works 
Depulinctit at that lime, in Lord Quudng's wnp^ and lliere we firti met 
Am be was fond of Art* we wert often togetber sketching teiupks, amJ I 
may »ay that I began tuy ittidy of Induiti Atchilectme with him ;—so., I 
can speak of ihe interoa hne took in OrienUiJ Art and Atidntoloftyr lie 
had not ihe minuie knowhtdge of Indian Architecture that FetgitHOit had 
ftcCixmuLaied f nor the wide knowledge of Indian Arcbieglc^y that Cunnir^- 
bam baa been able lo grasp j bolp ^iilf in another way he gaiheied boney^ 
and we tJI aclcnowleilge its tonality m Afttrsff /W*, and in his later wntltp— 
not yet so weS known,—Tie Btitry a/ IFr//iaiw 

The death of Kajendrutuk Slitca, anil Ci.E.. was announced in 

July Ian. ile wua a Sanscrit scholaxp but he bad also given hi* aitenthio 
to the study of Lndian Atchitectofc and ArcbRoIogyv TAm *^fr/i^iri'rjttr 
Qrut&i in J folk) volutnc*, witb numerous pktci ; and BuddAn^ G^j^, 
fir ^ Muni ; are bis two prinelpsiJ works of this kmd 

The hope oughs to be eaptesicd shat tkij ictfued Dodof will not be Jhc 
only native ^ India to sludy the Art Arelwology of bla eountnr; and 
ihoi he will Ik the forermuief of raimy Othen who will yet devote ibem- 
wdves to thift wide fidd of teseatcb- Amoni the people of India there 
have been iudtridnnk celebrated in evety branch of lUetatute* and wc may 
be CEttam that tn the friture many wdl be distingQTshed In ibi*. 

1 BOW tom iiom the to ibc livings Sii Alesaudcr Crntnioghani boa 
at taslf and thiU only a few years ago, tedied from his loog and brilibnt 
career m IndjL Am far b a c k as aS 35 , sfl a young ethcer of BTigineen^ he 
was rxpLocing the Simath Stupa at &enare 4 ; and in he, and 

Tieutertaut Mulicyp who made dtawifigi of the aculptUTes, were at work on 

* pMUhSud foxt be&ps V(4^4 ds^hi kf the lUkiitrl S«fefiy^ ^ wMdj Sir Hcttry wn 
t}w pfaiiStBt. ^ 
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the SaochJ Stupa, near HsU a century at least » the period during 

which General Cunninfiliam has been almost constanily engaged upon ihc 
Atdwoli^T of India. To do unything like joarice to Oit arork aecoro- 
ptisbed in ihis time would «t|uiic a whole paper. Re has eaplored the 
leraaiM of aodctit sites ftxmi Buddlift Gaya to the Khyber, and has iden¬ 
tified many places the situation of which had been lost; he has wrought 
out the ancient geography of India from the biriorians of Alexander and 
the imvels of the Chinese pilariras. His knowledge of coin# is a leputa- 
tton in nselt Terhaps the best monument of hiS work will he found m 
the twenty-three volumes of Archtxahpait Svrsty Rtportt^ w^ch record 
what he hu done, or tu least what was done under his su^ntendeuc*, 
as Diicctor.Gcneral of the Arch^Ogicil Survey of In^ The first 
volume w!u puLlished in tSji, and the last appeared iti 1887^—thc« 
dates show that the la/gest portion of the work belongs to the petiod 

between the two Cuogressea. . , ■ 1 

He has been aiieceeded by Df. Burgess as head of the Ajehxolofii^ 
Snrrey TTii* gentleman has already done good work in Mi'estcm India : 
and besides has published nuuietou* work* on 

Aieh*o!ogy and Architecture, Special meniioo b due to his 
Ttmfiki t>J tndm. Mr. heripiswii wrote the Introductory part of this 
boot; hut the main portion of ir, giving mmiitc details of Uk 
n^presents the work of 1>. Hmgess; and the whole proresa mwt valuable 
book of reference to ihis depnitmcni of Indian ArebatotoCT- 
diaht sketch, « must be understood that 1 do n« pretend, nciihci m the 
case of Ur, Burgeas ntw tlie others, to enumerate all that haa been locom- 

pliiihcd by them. 1. e— 1 a 

Here it tniglit be of iiueicsl lo detail the drcmratatices which tmt lea 

to the aartiiig of the AreWogioa Surrey. The merit bdoo^ to land 
Canuine when be wM GowrtuorTlciicral : and probably hts action m this 
was tareely due to Lady Canning. In evidenoe of thti I can only chionu^ 
the following deuibi, and Jeave them to spent fm thetMlve®. In the 
cold season of r8S9*«o 

threuKh the North-West Piwinees, Lady Cmoing accom^iCd her 
hushauiL She was an accompUahed artist, and spent hkhI of bet Ume in 
dcrichtiifi plai^ of interest on our mute. Sketciiitig mJns of temple, and 
old citi» nniiwllvlcaib an mquiitog mind to wish fof knowledge abtmt 
each r'""-. Mti Canning wm constantly asking q(te*twi» n^ot the 
ilKrts *te nailed, iks Lo their liuloiy, anci the po^lc coniiECted with thetiJ. 
lAckily iheie were tbo« in camp, such a* Colonel VulCi and Mf. Loui* 
Lord Canning’. Prirtte Sccreiary, who were wdl (ji^fied to 
vopply informotioti. The various race of people were a subject of comtmil 
«mveis.tioo,and I uadmscood it wa* fiom the great tmeiest L«ly Cmmmg 
look in them that a tcheme was started shortly afterwards for pmeurme 
phoio. of all ibe «c« and tribes m India- A uumbet were done and 
published, but the plan wa* only a psitial success. In January l86a. 
only two years alterwards. fjord Canning itcnned the J/iwa/c appoinli^ 
Colonel A. Crnmiogham to commence the Atchseologiol Survey, ITre 
.loenmenti heftin thu. :—" In November brt, when at AUababad, 1 bid 
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Mine cammtmicaiiOM with Cqlond A- Cunmijgham. then the Chief 
Engineer qf the Xo^-VVert Protince*. legarding »i invettigation ejf the 
Arch^iOlogicsl rei«ftk* of Upper Indio, It i* imposaibk to pas& through 
futrt,—Of in^d, £0 fnr m niy experience'j;ocs, any part—of the 
Briiiih teniioriea tn Indie witJiout being uitick by the neglect wttli which 
the greater portion ch the Aitjhiteciutal nmain^ and of the tncea oi 
bygone difiJuaition (wvt been uoated, though many of thrse. and «>iijc 
which have had leasi nolke, are full of beauty bujI iiitercat.'' Here Lord 
fTanning reftri directly to the reiDaina whidi he had aetj} in posiinc 
the Nonh-tVnt I*frwinccE,—that wm* in winter 

MWiig be wcnl in camp to Jubbleporc in Centia) India, and l,ady 
Canm^ wu again witli limt. rintH: weie the two joumeyt which ted to 
the odgtn of the dithjcwlogiad Survey, Now t Tetoember well, (hat in 
enmp. Lord Canning wu so devoted to the work of his desk, hit I>i. 
could scarcely make him take lulBdcnt eteTCtse.—-My idea ii that it wu 
not lamJ (>iinmg, hut Lady Camiing that saw the ArcfakectDral reniaini; 
d wts lur inijuirtes that led to the conversaiiom about ihcui;—and it U 
to rh^ hi^lily cultimired Ijidy.^who died in Iiidia'a tnaityr froia her 
devTitian lo An,* that I ascribe the influence which led Lord Cannuig to 
bcgui the Aichieotogicat DeparttneoL 
Sina the time above referred id Aiciue<do^ca1 departmciiti have been 
®ttotuieil to Uombay and Madras, Finii! Boitdiay we Itavc lately had news 
of ibe discovery of a new group of BuddhM raves, whkb to lia.Tr 

cHsied aolf fltxiiii 50 miSii Irom Ihc dpiuL Row ihiry could hare 
c^capetj tibtrmiiiicin, up iq thj. h totnewbat (ar ibr 

gfwp coiitpme^ Elgfiicrti caveSf otu- of {htm being a cbiuiyu cave* Thty 
we wULtieJ in the Ghati near to the Tillage of atid a fuoiiller group 

ihff ttM ductJVcfed about iir mile* dkinni: w ihc village ol 
1 Jieic hare all been lurre^redp tfud niudc uiKm ihjarit 

by Mir Henry Cokt«its of ihe Archasolopcal Sujy^ oPW^tcim India, 
w AtaJMi^ the l^qximftetit is qhio Jiclivt Slf_ R. Seirell b aniftected 
^Ih IE, and I liave seen Reports by Mt. A. R« from the TiiujtJte uut 
Trschinopoljr I>iiuicti» which arc m c/IntcrcsEing nuilef. 

In ndditkm to thts Dej^rtment anoilitn-new one hasconte into eist^fnce^ 
»iiich h» far ju object the P^mttwIoo of the -Vaiional ilormnients ol 
In i^Br Major IL It Colc^ R_E 1 , wis appdntcd Curator* It wiU 
impossible to prewrre evwy cMinple of the andent remains in India; 
m Jirc a number isf the mcirc lm|x7rtani: of which every care will now 
■ ^ tnAyUfce ihe Sanchi ^ topa as an ninsdation of whir has 

ht regetatitm that grew oter it, like a wild jungle, 

h 1,^ ^»*7v The South and tVtf&t gaieways,, which had fallen, 

; the poitJoni of the rail whick iml lomtited doire, 
Gening to do SA, have been puE to ligbcs; and djj whole has 
. \ \ but meiely repiLred, so «i ro prevent furihcf decay, 

la in a work, fi>f iMs is ofw of ihe reiy stupas Uni 
• ^ ‘RO-iuinciit of the Buddhiu period in Indb- Cok 

thm la**. f-n* » fsw csii^kl iw ibeiustoiw pmn qf 

^ to m\mt ibt ba<f gfjM to <^j*lir ik^rchrs. 
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hi» jjubUsbed a sdio of flluitraled mooojfraiiiis of sonic nf the princip*! 
manuntenljs undcf his chuse, 

Ahusion h»s alrcudy been made, *h.cn tpeahing oi Dr* RftjemfnuaJfl 
Mitta, lolhe probability (i( the educated taiiprt of India dciotirtf ibei^ 

selves lo the atudy of Art Archaeology : and 1 have mother evidence in 
favour of this to place before you, and one that should not be overtooted. 
Thetaie Maharajoh of Jeyporc foumied a School of Art fioiac years ago in 
lit* capital! and one of ihc resnbs is that the present ruler of that Rajput 
Suie,“H.H. Mabjtroja Sawai .Modlro Singh, G,C,S.I.—has been aMe 
thimigh die shle supervision of Colonel S. S. Jacob, CJ-E. tn produce a 
very magnificent irorfc, known as the J^fvn Btripim, of Architectural 
drUiU; the whole of which lu* been drawn hy the students cdurtwd at 
the Jeypoie School of Art. I’o give some idea of the eatetit ol this work. 

1 must arati: dial ihiM ara no less than six potifolbs, and the wbolr? B 
formed of 374 largn folio plates The plans have been phot(>hihoenrphcd 
by Mr. W. Griggs of Peckhan), *0 they arc fcwitt copies of the ofigmai 
drawings. The arbieci iMit» of pl^tes has been deriv^ 
beautiful detnila of the best architectutt of 1 hrlhi, Agra* Futteh|iotie Bik^ 
aud Rnjpulana. A» sn a^iM 1 am entitled to speak of the ^ 

fill drawing manifested in every sheet of thi* sphfmJld work, whmh is ao 
hntiout to all who have been connected with ii. 

Ill Ceylon an Arehsnipgical l>epattn5enr has also mme into eitsience, 
atid the eiubtaiion of the artcient capitsl, Ammtlhap«^ his taken 
in fund. Mr. H. C. l\ BtJl has b«n mirnstcd wbb th» wotk* hut ^ yrf 
Ktile hJU b«n done, as he had as a pteliminuTy to dear awajf the jung^ 
befote any exploration *ns possible The great dagc.b«.^«lie w^ a^ 
for stupa in Ceylon.-at Atiurarihapura. an: the Ingest known to 

greu Litmw will no iloiibl ilMl' m <<>/ 'in>eo»en<* "*» “ 

rdftunite «iDtrgh fa come trpoiu _ 

!l.i» v«y i^hi and im{icri^ sketch, is still quite saffieieni to fbt 

imd/in Arah*o 1 og> m India. It indioto the ^ 
d^dy done but above *1) Li tells of the wnndcfful change that Tt» oten 
(ilW wh«r bdbn: indent and precious monument of 

to go to inbb-tbcr now espinted, ttudrrf* ^ 

served. This is done na a duly by the Govemmem. Aichsdrp uo^ 

St«e Deiaftit«ml. This is 1 u,«t utuiacEoiy ™tt i 

□Imnst wholly arasmpliihet! since the nm mettrag of the Contrera of 

QiSen^fliktj in London in iB/ 4 ’ ^ . 

Uweh impottont work hte been done in Wcateni Asm »mce thejear 
laraj^so much », thit time will only penml me in mCTtint. twit . 
fraction of il Dr, Schlieoann’s eimaraitons at Husaiiik had^tst 
on befme the y«r jxrsi named, but it wat ooltiil .»TS 

wra pobliihed. to ihai the knowledge of what had been done ^ 
only made known within the ^«^nd I mt dealing with. Since iben l>. 
<;ir hl|™t»pn htt* made eiploraiions at Mycen*, Tiryits, and ol^f sit^ 
was ibc sLue with Mr. Wood’s explorations at Ephesus, which tesuUed iw 
finding the aim of the cdebnitcd Temple at ihal piaesL He had lumn at 
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wmk for a numbti of yean t»efore, but hm book, niiemtria diil 

ROt appeartni rS;;,* ’ 

EitpUKaiiuTw in MCTotMJtmiia for many yearn back have been more wp. 
ductiTc of Itieraiy than of an rrmaioa, Mr. Rasim's dh^oveiy of the 
bronu gate* at balswat, in 1^77, traa an important aa the broow 
ftagmentt trere cottatiJ With figures in icUet 
A* one of the Executive Onmnitiec of the PaJmtinc Exploiatimi Fimd. T 
may be penntitrJ to any a word or two on om- Idboart. We hare now been 
in exisictice for over 1 qiartcr of 1 century; daim« which time our sodetr 
U« been aieadity at work, Hcjide* a large map of Western PeJcsOnei ww) 
.‘Iftmain, which have been publ^ed, adding largely to our tncwlerfM in 
every way. a vast nms« of mnlerMt connected with the j\n Aichamlogy of 
ihe r^ion has been aocomolatcd, and placed within the reach of Mudenlx 
Thii ineludea ttumuraeuts of oil kinds ftoiii the Rude Stone jierMxJ to the 
lune of the Crusades. The society has t*ecn pvdculaily fortunate in it* 
exploteru, hovlng had mch mtn as Sit Charles Wilson, Sit Charles Womnj 
Ma}or Conder, Coionel KJlchoicf and others. ' 

What I teighi call a Stibsidiary Sndely hu been latdy ealahlisliedin coo^ 
nccrlion with the PaJeatinc Eoplomtion Fund ; lhU» the Palestine Pilgrims 
Ten Suetcly, ami its object has been the tianelotion and publication of 
early accounts of the Holy Ljind,-principally the tfeKrijHioua by pilgrims 
OUier wwir have alio been produced, among them t may memiEin 73* 
Kt^ ^gi ^ JiitftMiait, by Pitxmpnis,—the first time this impoiiaiit work, 
Icantig on the arrhilecture of the Byjaatine period, has been ttamilaicd 
into Knglbh. Another most valuable twt is a Imnsloiioa from an AraWc 
Author, of the lOth century, known u Mukaddaoi, or '‘the Jcrusalemilt" 
rhtt luiihor beionged to on architectural laaiily,and the details he gives of 
the bulidiogs of Jenisakm uL hra limc. which is ahnoir tnlirely new. have 
turned out to be most intalmblc. 

Exploration Society has alwi done goml terrioe to Arduco- 
togy. This society has alu been very lucky in (|i explorers; Mr. Ftindere 
Petrie being a whole hast in himsdl 


I can only mention the dnings of M. and Mnw, Wculaiby at Susa ; I 
uve not «en the large eolleciion they hare brought hack to Paris, but it b 
■poken lughty of by thore who hare had the opportunity of inspeciine iL 
I nmjcall your attemdoa to (he reraorkabie derelopment of Arehaxy 
Wiplomtjon which has wken place, and olmni wlmlty between the 
dotM of ihe two Congresses of Ijmdoo. to Joda, as I hare already 
putDted am, .ArehMlogy b organiicd under the Gcivemmeiit; and ai home 

*•! purpose of cxplomhon. 
raulri ^ MlUfactory. 'Fha poaittre 

beea ibitiJ^r addition to OUT knowlcd^ Although much has 

and that in ilf*r explondim of this characier has only begun; 

^Pll d m *fcTdopment wi« be «ill greater, -r/ere b an 

S wcTr' " “ '"V »•«■<■«< ton! .f». 

ttie Tiipd ,tu| ranshinK it,[ ■ silc uuncliefe tu the Utah of 

Tuet .„d ^ ^ t the ttptr 

«id kii ^ Kph«ia ift 
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thaj ibef UTS* doing wry good work "Hie TTmiikabk ihing is that so lew 
young men of wirday hayeyet tboOghE of nimtng their energies lo acemmt 
in itiis direction^ The Ikdiion hithi^o hits been sport. Men will go to 
(He other side of the world* tnd &ce any djinger^ lo hiU some wild or mxe 
animiil i but when it becomes ttfilUed that more repute and Hnmnir will 
li>e adhieved by diicovering the site of an aneient citVi by dt|;ging np some 
^uicient honrd of ooina^ unjiatthitig m iojcnpiion^ a statue^ or sl ffagmeoi 
of m unlenown style of ArchitectUTe;—this new niaimef of aport wiB not 
wnnt for dbciplti 1 feaww oUen thnoght the profttsots at ct« Uoivecatiies 
might assist in inspiring the yodthi uodet them with an ambkbn Jn this 
direction. 

In i3B4 t tuxompanied the Afghan Boundary Connoii^iatif under Sir 
PetET Lumsden^ through Pema. and ithorassan lo Afghan Ttirkestati in 
Cetutul AaltL We wintered at Ihda Murghalir tidd I Tetuined home in the 
spring of ESS5. As rite Arebaiolo^ of the r^ion we passed through Is but 
llnlc known^ T propo^ giving a tew delails- 

1 ihali fiisl totich upon the FIrc Temple at Baku. 1 liad always under¬ 
stood that this temple belonged to the Guebres, or Fire-worslisppcf^, and I 
ihouJd have been imKh aitonJjhed on seeing the phii:e» if Colonel Stewaft 
had not iireviously infonntsd me that it was a Hindn Temple- The tempk 
ism vrrry- rude ertcijon, not unlike the usErat ^rm Temple of Indb^ but 
there is no or cell; it is t|iiiie 0|>en on the four Ln the 

centre a tube project! out <3-1 the cjrth^ and the gas tis^ to COtne tlirough 
and was l^hrcd* A low suimmiUts the Ttrmple. and JU each 

rorncr 01 the were tubes^ which could be lighted i ibese^ whh I he 

central ^re* would produce ihe /VecA which t* farniliiiJ In the 

Elindiis. On one side of the a tnsub projectcdt—f™n which I 

jasumedlhat the worship had been devoted ro SIml, ^fherca a fCulpiiTrcd 
ilojic cm the Ijouplo on which there k a Swastika, rnid other rude figures, 

«d] an jnscripticiit in PevanagarL There is an eodotnre tphikI ihe 
whole containing ■ autnhcf of ihliJI roomB for the accomjundauon of 
(iilg- qins and over the dtKW of fitch there is 5 sreaJl stone with Devansgan 
tDscriptinna on each4 I htotight home tome rough ^tpicciea of the^ inmenp 
lions; these c*t beingtfihfniMcii to Sanscrit KhoUrs, mdudiug proftsM 
hlfiller, were mppwd lo date nnlf from a ff w centuries hamh- ’Die 
temple ts now descTted, but a few years ago» as Colonel Stewmti mfBfmt’d 
me* a man fwn Iklhi wma in aHendaticCi who received tHlgtrm*, nml kept 
the place in orden The pilgririM came from India, and were Rindus, 
:ind not Parwes. Colcre^l Stcwari has seen and spoken tn nrnny of iheiu^ 
nw Hindus oil the tempk ^' Jowak Jeet" thej asBocuu# it with 
Jowala Mukt, the well kuoiim fire temple at Rangra^ but they esteem the 
one at Baku as the tiMyre impofiani of the two shrioefl. My own impresajon 
1$ rintt the atcred hre al Baku must have been ariginaHy 1 Guebre place of 
womhip ; but bnw, or when, the Hiudui found fhetr way to fuch a disiant 
ipot, la a point on which I hare no inibrmation. 

Befufe reaching Kasvin 1 wai atmtik with the •ppeamuce of the vtiUgci. 
They were eaaetly the same k> ihcw 1 had seen h^wcen the Khyber and 
the Jdlalal^d Valley. The rri^Manee was io cofnfdcte, that I could 
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see no diiTenence,—and I huve luode skeo^hcs of both.. Eai^h. riling tf & 
srmll fon. Foiar high imd vails, crrun^kt^ fbrm a square tiTEc!osuTC: 
fam rauni! iuid« aIgd oi nmcL and crcnclkiitd, ox wh comcTp 

ci>iii|i1et€ tht dKt;gn. The liDuaeft of ih& viltege^ ill ot cDud construetioUk 
are hudiiled anyhow mitik. lh» protective defetice. J kept my eye On 
these vELugeft all Oit ttay eastward froiri Tehran^ thraugh Khorossso^ to the 
lieri Kiid, ou the Afsjhoii Fraitict | and i oasumetl that the type wcvild he 
found m be llie fiuue throtigh Afghomstin to the Khybeu 
Thii wat^ intemting ao ht\\ It becoenei^ 1 think, atLIl timte ao, when 
I [»dfit out anntiivT tdentifkatjpn that dawned on me. ijcgo* rUUges 
leaving mofe Kpaoe to enclpic^ had more romid toverup the wall being what 
a milittry engineeT woulil toll .1 cuitain between etiehi Towna were 
fonihed in the wnc way ; iround towers jtt regidat intcrvab* and the high, 
cremiIkied. Tuod wait, formh^ the ormm hctireeti. One morning qn our 
march, I passed a village, where a new wall wm being made; ibt imm 
were Ai worb^ flud the ctetiellatiani they had finished were ne^t and well 
farmed ; and it auddcnly forced il*eir on my mlnA that these waJIt were 
ideiitlca] wtih tho<;« mpnaented in the Assyrian sculpniies. We know that 
In Mesopotitnija nuudt or sn&dtied boack, was the haildju^ mntcrkL li 
was with ihk ume tnatcrid I oair them comtructing defensive walli iti the 
intent day In the nqfth-ca?t of Fefiia, and 1 hdieve the same apt™ 
eiHiii Ihrough Ceiitrat A^bi and AfghaniKon. The ntb of JelkkhadT of 
which I hate sketches made in i are rimiUr In d«jgn and materiaL 
1 felt that it mrghi ht a mailer nf some impoitinte Co remyxe ihal this 
mode of buiiiling hod conUntied 10 the present day from ibe fieriod at 
leasr when Babylon and ^lineveh were m the height of their prandciff,— 
and in aU pitibabiliiy ii hid cxisred for nwiy ngea before. 

This wat not ibc only identiBcarion I noticed between the Valley of the 
Two Rtven and the farther east. The cilks and towns of MeaopoULniiii 
ore known to have beua to a oumber of cases square in furiji; and either 
the whole dty, oc x |ioiiioa of k, to have stood on a mififtd plmfonn *>r 
earth, llie $r|cuiTe valli of the villagea, already dc^ibed, may be jvrt 
oqtkitd I bt 4 t t found larger tovni that wen! also tquare m plan* Old 
Karndths, on the right bank ii^f the Tejend, or lleri Rudi is a good example. 
‘rhU b a very ancknt pkex. Et reemed to me to be a perfecl iquflfr,— 
tmfoTEtmat^ly Ht the Irme of my risk t hod no Toeam of oieartmng K.— 
*ith Itp comcn fscing the four corduiql poinls^^ 

The form of the town » [MSrfeoly distinct, because It iiauds on a raised 
platfarm^ round which tfac ruined walls are still vttlbTe. My fire; iiotwm 
was, fhai ihtt mised gtoiind had resulted from rcpeited itaituctiorts, juui 
rebuilding of the town; but 1 ahaudemed ihis idea « wxm Js I had sihoi 
M her TEoands in the tiine region. Knla4rMaur, on the Kuihk Rui, h an 
*>ld place^ the mound is now aomcwhil irreguiar In form, but I rook it: lo 
have been oiigtEtuliy squire. Kara, Tmpt R^hnrd, on the same rivtf, rt a 

btfc liMi ui foiir woHiiTi;^tkie{aidli»l pomif t 
Kli^Tuliad WH tbc turn# j mi m^w^ihs pUn of thm ttinNimniJ,fhowing iM Itmplr*, 
V w«11 <B iflwn^ tjnia^ under Untllir UkiiAiL^—I hitt bnftpalitig ^ ibcrt wn 
|W4ftwh>r * frflf bq» mceht wtiicti vaox«^ t* a 
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tnuiiAdi sqtiaft: m fonn. Maruch^^ m iHe Mui^heb, having been iiH 
hdbiteict dwn tfl a hit perbcJ^ bi itft waUi stiU fUndbg, undit b a iqmw 
tovci. The fon Bala Miifghah fcctangubitf but ikH ei*'£:tly sqimre- 
T7iare were trtber ^^laoes tbaE of some af which I dUl not leatn 

ihe bm 1 noticed that they were sfjuflrc ifi pUm.* Whiii J have 

will be fiyUckat to show that this panicutar fonn was odinincFn in 
that part of A&Ll 1 

Having given examples of the squate form^ I ahall now meniion one or 
two very mariced exceptioao. "fhe liRt of these ^i^ the great heap called 
Ak I'appit, oV the ^ While Mound,*^ m Penjddi. lliis mound hm no 
tc&€iiihknce to the flat plAtfonn on which a town or a citadel might be 
bnflt. It might be de^enbed is t itnail Wl^ irregylsr Ln forni* ii%bily 
tnungiilar. It was roughly mem^nredt and jhil a* joo yards Jn hi longest 
dimensions^ and about 150 ymds in its greateal br>^dlb } and 100 ftet 
higlL tt i£ tmdoubiedly nrtificud,. and a tmgc town existed rouiid U j 
although there are no remalnSi yet the 1‘ragmenU of pottery In the %o\l was 
in itself evidence that such had been the case. Someone has niggettcd,—’ 
hut 1 now qniic forget who it wai»—that such high mounds weie as old u 
the Zotoastdart pwiod, and they were high placet for fire altars. Whotcfor 
may have been die object Ibr wUch such a heap was nusedi ir must have 
been vcfy difrereni from lhai for which the low quadtangiUar ptuiforms 
were fomed.; I have beatd that vadoui iheOtiEi have been tuggested at 
to the origin of the CJcBtral Asian nmundi, but os yet 1 have not read any¬ 
thing auihoriUtive on I he fobjeet i and my ow"n knowledge of them is too 
ilighi to enable me to throw any light upon iL 

All the villages in Berata we not squoiCj and we emme WIpm a very 
remarkable nac^ kitKiut one linndted miles cast of Tehran* Thta village 
was round Iht legend as told us by the people living in it, wtn, that 
Ihe Son of Noah, naced the citde on the gnjimd. on which the village m 
bniir.—and ita natne is the fdrdte, or circk of Las, aa the 

tin UK was eaptained to me* The solid wall of mud uses perpendicuLitiy 
for pethjp ohoiii jo fed* and on the top of this wide rampvt iht booses 

" Jm ttiiveh, p. dcseriM its cd*M ef Midi *j * wpi^fc 

sn iTiOrtmt* H t ah* mlw llwi llw« is ms itijowiiMsanlficMl moani^, acta^lj 

iiEuiiis;i04 Hiili a 15onti«\al KlNsi^k'i-NHkoodt B*ar Kon’dihai, iv ?inij tu ibii 

Ihete li ofwtlier^ ai m |tlu!c ciUtd Surk^iar, ^ 31 a. He imairitaM tmnj oilwv pl»M w 
hii travt^t whecc l^erv wc »cb 

^ This foi« ef hww uWjii SuUi Chim. FckitlC a iqUrtv eKb of If# saJci, 

behlff frtU iifIW U knpdL Ths dtyof Ati^ew of die eW apUab isf BufmaK W iqv-rie, 
**hb three jtxlo <123 lac^ tideciac(ly ihesonw »tlae new JcfMilciii of tkc AponljiK. 
t i ti w iroikrriisid ihert c™hi be oay hdiwecit lod 

SV fliem Am ; Na ycsbuieiH hire ikiJi with a iii;rp««l itJaiioMtiff tirtw«n 

^hy CUiee^w jiaeicnt AkkailLu^ 

; I Sod tbfl kllitwtn{( ie tuy Maiy Mde n tJsir uoit—Giptahi De Losm tclb m 
[Uki la Arsb tyKcnLplw^ cillfd Ivhiwdsbil, who wtiue ehwi * ^esotp' 

ikmolA pb» lA ilic MattlmK—• Uwrils’—whidi W .%Jt Teppi^ lad giwi ii ibo 
iLitCK uf I£j££bi±d.^J[ b dcW 9 lt«tJ H 1 <^1104^ ^ Ihe 104} of ■ high hit! on a in- 

hiiHtird hf rue wsrsbippctti eiftinl dw Iiyuib by hJdcg om 
olU KirkEFEi,, whkh Diean^ wiirlMn, KnJ llwr bid lb* wiwuilm «r pia^ 

4ntMc!!cnt rTnm ^^ 11 ^ pbeat <iilth Ibcit tshMif-** 
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were UjIIU The iruidfi ai the tmlc contain^ storejroom^ and places 
where cattbp limes and »beep could bo fito^cd awsjr whoi a Ttuhoman 
raid took pkA The only cnlrancs lo this was n very snull doorvay* vid] 
j door foTirred of gntnlte* which tcimtid in the fxrimltiTe ny ^ pivbta. 
Thi: object of thn door was to |iret«iit d bem^ bitrned by Lho TotW 
raacu I and when it wai doacd flte pedpfe were safe wiihjo thii Ahratige 

cuadeh There m: Other plants tn Persia with the word « gird ** io their 
lULfoe^ hut whether they are iiinihir it> Lasgircl or not I haro not learned." 
~rhAt the circsiUr form is an aoeicot type w^dl as the square^ we have 
evidence jn che city of EchalAfut, which was round ; and I tmderttind thm 
ETatia wa^ also round. That ihum was son^e practkalf or pcrhapir 
symbolic; reason^ which gave rise to the square and round foim of towiui st 
early dale, is Whal I am inclined 10 suppose; but I can oflcr no 
aiil^estiDn that will explain the origin of cithcfH By puiting chii as a 
pioblem hecEi it may be Men by olhcrxt who miy chance to have ihe 
neoesanty knowledge to solve it 

Knowing that Buddhbnt hsd Ikoti earned to CentraJ Avia^ and diat 
while it fpread from theta eastward to Chttva with great rapidiiyr 5 ^ ««mia 
to have rmde liitUr or no progtesa wislward into Peisia was aimtiiis 
Id obBerre if any retttains of it could be itaced. It wii not till we reiditd 
rlie Hen Rufh which fonn* the frontier between Petsia and Aighanislan^ 
that t C3JIM? ujKin what 1 belicTe to be a small groop of Buddhbt eaves- 
Tlufi was at a pbee called Powlutabad, whieli might be iboui twenty iniks 
^uih of Sarrakhs- 1 notbeci a perpendicular clld on the eastern^ or right p 
bank of the mfr^ with h<ik4 in it. I eoEfe across ii> the piece; but could 
hnd on mriiii!; of ascending to the caveSp buL from what t ^w, no doubt 
was left m my mind ibal they were arlihcial excavadoni. That they weve 
Buddhke I could not afero at the time; and U was only after other caves 
were discovered on the Morghab, that 1 came b.> the coucluslon they wetc 
io all probability retnaioa of that kind, ti 1 am right in tbb, llhese are 
the biiest fmtnd monumental cvidenc* of ihe spread of Buddhism westwaitl 
in that region-f 

At Ektla Mnqihab^ the Honble- !^lajor M, G. Talboff R.R, who was on 
the Surv-cr [kpjcitiDciit of the Comioi^on, discovemd a cooptt: of crtvcs 
in a diff on the Idr bank of the river. 1 went over to fee tkvm with him 
HOC day« but the olimh up wav too dH^cult for me to risk, fo, 1 only raw 
them from bduw. Talbot mea^uted them, and made a plan and secTiim.t 
Qne cave Is 4^ feet lotig^ and the other jo; the width ^ j leeh aort vault 
formed roof Is y feet high to the point In the centre^ There is a com- 
mankatSiiti between the two caves. 

These esves Were quite emi>ty j there were no painting tw scitlplnrea it* 

* I kat4^ been k^wn«0 Thai mmh d BnM b a sod llnl b b esund 

iJIvr the «Hi of Noah 

f U HwkjnE iliii rtiiEmcfin 1 m am the tiJiiettcfl iff » osAaof of Boddhuts 

now Iwatwl on the HfnLh wevem cottas trf ihc [ bw qdd drficbed » Ssnsi 

rtiifo iJuxi locilitj, m Haiarwt wbm Ih hid ook: b rS$i m otEcfi] the wcfli^nind 
Jht Tmi. 
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ihiirt to indicalc the poipose for which they hati been e*c»vaJctL 
Althaugh wantiBg in thta, ! can come lo no olher condtuitin thiit 
they wete ihc batiimiintua of Buddhist ascetics^ 1 would assume th»i ihc 
great body of Btiddhist numlts tbm occupied thediy of caverns at ^iiut. 
would not lanil their oeampation of that important cenne of the faith, bnl 
in all likeUhood, would have oiiilytng fjoali at least eatetiding over what o 
now known ae Afghan TuikeMan- The diiSculty would be n> account for 
these places Upon any other supposition. The BuddJnsl* wens the onlj 
body of people who cwmvnied such hslwiation*.* The Bamwn aores 
evidence of thisj the JcHalahnd Valky is foil of Buddhist caveall these 
were no doubt made in imitation of those in India, I lia»c furlhci 
evidence 1 liave made drawings Of the caves in the Jellalsbad Valley, 
and 1 can ttace points of identity between ihein and the cart* at Bala 
ilmchatL Without plans or iUustrutionB, 1 cannot give these hete: but 
even wanting this, I t hink the Buddhist chajacter of the cav« will be 
ajcccpCc^ 

Further onnhimaTion of this was found in the discovery of a Luge and 
veiy imporlanl group of caves at renjdek—Chpt*iiJ*-iiDw Major t>c 
lnasod,one of the oHicera attached to the Commiisiijn, bad been delached 
for a short lime to PeujdrJi ( and white tbero in Febitjary. tSU;. the people 
toid him of the caves. Tbe entrance was closed, hrU a was easily 

made; when he found a long vauh-fortned [iiisaage 15a f«t m Icng^, 

feet wide, and the same in height. There were rioorway* on c«k side, 
wlildi l«l to ai least sixieen chombera,— ^toany of these baring sma cr 
ehambea connected with them, and not enLinenled in this Ggrlrt 
-Aliaosl every one bud a small lecess in which was * tftih—or it o**}' have 
ixen a circuhiT ilmft for kt-cjiing a supply of water in. t'htt «a* cvjdcnUy 
a large \'ihaja, w .Mrjmtsteiy. The houses here haw been constructed ol 
mudj—and people accunomed m such simple and ensy working maiCfuds 
would never havw b«n n the ironbir to cut out dwellings for ihcmKivta 
m the solid ruck; md particularly in sunh a nrnnucr that they would have 
b«n in perpetual dorknes, which must have been 

uoe of iJmsc rock-cot chamben. The group is known us the \ oki l.lahik 
cavercl Miior de Lassoi rvpom the c«sien«of oumerou* SJOgfoand 
djuublt cave* in the hills ibout Penjdeh. 

Towards the end of 1^85. while the Afghan Boundary w« bi^ delcr- 
nuned, Major Talbot started on a Survey opedUjoa He p^acil eailw^d 
through the valley of thcHai Kud, and oldniately teachcd Benuan, Be 
„mde drawiugj Of a munfecr of details which art all inwraling. A young 
Brahmin, Bhairoo Sax, who had been irained in the Jcyfwro Sirhool of 
Art. was witJi lbs larty, and he made very cwofol drnwings ai the two 
great Statue* which s« the best 1 hive ytl tcea of these rctnarkable 
tnonumcna. and they^convey * very p«f«^ Tklboi 

' I UD awuc il-i (be HinJu. VKitwusJ ; bit that ™ In Imiiaicm e( ibe 

Ht^dilhias^ and ./lax Iher Hnw«w«L Tlai *« il* *a lidU; and ita« smiM Jw 
» Itiudu IP * potitfon W avoafrer the m A^h-n T«kert^ 

+ Thk ulan *f iba Yahi Dwlpk Mvn wa* glren tn U» 

Vdl. fm L iSitd—wlib 4 O* Lmm 19 wjrwif 

: and la wki* 1 trfw fottfwx JrtaiK 
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w:ol all t!Lese htme with « dcM^ripti^-c aozGiint, irbich vat puh^ishcd 

in Ow /mr^a/ of ihn Rojal Aalntic Sodeif,* Major TpcaBniert 

the StntUK with ihc ihtodcilitc; ajid fomd tht brg«$i ta bt Iq^ in 
hdght : and the stnallet aii« [o b« no feet, pTeviautJy lo tbii the height 
of the httil ijaly }>cen gneased hf chmvcc rtikoT^ bui It mmied om 

TO ber higher than the highest nathiLnte that luiy one had TcnitiTqd to mike. 
One imporinnt point abdoi these figutM is tim they do not show any 
mduraifon af ihe GrK^k inOuence, nrhkT] k now recognwed in the ftdulp 
liiTO of the Peshawei and Jelblabad Vnikys, The drapery of (he Sutuci 
ft ttU regiibr tnd formil in ks foJdt ^ tha Sljiiu» Of Buddhi thow 
which. iMilDitt^d to (hose patt* of Indiji where the Qmk inihienee had 
ftcifer rtntlicii. Kehhcf do tlic ilGiallt of the ciTeJ^ Jnd^ng liy the 
drawingri *cnt home, ihow any signs of Chuw Afohkcctore- As Bunun 
was *0 close to BaJkli, the suppoted lieadquaiten of ihe GrcdE power kfi 
ifi (imt rtgioo by Alexander, one would have efpccted to find ihe Cbs^k 
Infiucnjce mijfr Krongly marked tbitt ic h fimher SoMth- We might 
ifieettUte on the aiu»et of this pcculLir condiucm of Ati at Buminnj but 
il may be u well to ii^ft tilt hnther data are forthcoming. 

Ft™ Bninliti Majot Talbot went nonh lo Haibak., and he repora the 
eitutmrc of Lan^e mmibers of caves in that direction. One place bears 
the name of Hararsam,^ x word that mcamt the thaiimnd or 

Civet- At hUibak he found une gmnp which i* called The Stable of 
Rustam ** ; tbii name !t given to them &om a series of arches cul in the 
rock, which would seive admlmbly as ntsHs for hot^. Tire feature of 
interest tn these cam ii that of ttirce ohtmbcfi which have been extntated 
with dnmei ; and these domes hate evidently beeti fornied tn itniiaikm of 
previchtsly eaittins constfacted oim, ITie domet ife high, and althoush 
ciredar, are ncM (jointed; thus form idcnllfies them with the SaEsanian 
domest aueJs as those in the palaire at Serbidtm ; or die form of the great 
arch of the rakht-hKIioanl at Clesrphon- ITie pendendves, which support 
she crmilxr part of the domei at Haibakt are an ciact repedtion of thois: 
tn the few qjuuiplcs of Sassanian archkcciure thst are still cil^hnj; in out 
own day. Among (he detiiila sent by hlajof Talbot ffouj h m. 

iketch of the some ipendcntivein a domed cave at riiAf place,—the Tatneof 
this is^ it shotn the peodentives in ihe Stables of Rurtam ivcrt not mep- 
tkinnt * but belonged lo a lype that was comnKHi in Ceoiral All 

thii poBUt 1(1 ihe crtoeluainfi that (He main of what b now known 

aaSasMuiin u/ciuiecture were not Qmited in Msopotanda, but «* the 
ityle pmctiMid through S*ortbcm Pctiit^ KhorassaD, and that it at leait 
exlcnded as far cmI « HalfeK—ind in all |irebiibi!ity to Bokbsm nnd 
Simirkjmil Ii iIia sttggmt a gteaier antiquity for the dome xhm baa 
■^cnemliy prevaikd biiheno t— but on tliiv pcjim we have ua yet no dates 
guide ua, f AnoUier intereat attachca! to this rock^tit dome ; but tn 


bue Su tlaaiy Yatoi an^ eiifiliaUtdy 


VoL *ii[L i«n j ^^on/MrtAt^nmhT ihE 
Mte hf mjictiL 

«f iht A*7Tbjt wailptwo ; laJ fnm the fcrilitf 
. , , ■ p«pfa of Pema qstiM eomijiset flimiti ae 
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ihia case we irace it down towards the present dnjr tnalead (rf hadiwanl* 
ia ibe past- U wai thb doroe a* a stnictumJ ibrni Uiai continutd tn 
CeuUal Asia, Khorassan, Persia, and Al^nistan, which the Mohifftinedsn 
conqueiots of India bronght into that counti'i': and it ia the ■ucreesws of 
dome,—though aiighil^ allered, tbat ate still to be seen at L^elhi, 
. 4 g», and uihcr place* in the onrth-wesl of ELiodoatan. 

1 heiksc I am cspectcd io safMwneflhiiig about ihc Oraco-Buddhiil 
regains which ait hoe anjund ui* ThU fplcndiil coUcctioo whirh I)i 
IjcUner has to thta place i» eeitainly tsmirting, and the uibject is 

undoabtedlf one belonging to our leetion. h » cluneo that I hnvc bad 
oppnmiTiiiica of studjing these iciiuun* in Ure Punjab, Kashmir, and 
Afghanisian ; I have also seen the collection in the Lahore Muicuin ^ ami 
as I can chum to have given some attention to the ijuestUnt* conneoed 
with, the sdbject, t shall devwe a short lime to it 

Pcrbajis 1 rfiouJd aay something about the discovery of this Greek 
inftnence which is mjw fccogiiised by everyooe- Thece have b«n ninny 
claims made for Uiia bcumtir. I’lie earliest notice 1 bare ytt found w here 
the rcMajhlam* to Grech of these Buddliisi iuonimitnt* was noticed, is 
in the Hon. Monnistuail Kiphinawne’s Goir^ibl 'Hits was at far baek as 
when he and his ntisaimi were retumlBg thiDUgh the Jhmjab. a party 
Dt them viriled ihe Matiilt 3 ?»la Stii]ja. Elphinstime 9 aj»;='*l’h£ic is 
noibing at sU Hindoo in the appeaiance of (hia btuldjng; lUW of die 
party ihuught it decidedly (Treoan. it was itidenl a» tit* (.hectan 
Areliitectute as any building which Koropeans, in tenwitc pans of (he 
coiiniTy, could now ooiistrnct hy the hands of unpractised native biijldeM.'H 
Tile tecognition bert ia dJalinct enough, bur it can wateely be emlitlcd a 
dUoaveiy. We might apply ibe word used Ky children m one of their 
game*, and wiy that ElpliinWone tnd hit party were very warm "i—they 
wtre dose upmt the dtscovciy. but they reahy did not qohe tualitt what 
they bad found 

The actual tnerit, to bti » my knowledge goes, is due to Sit jUcxaniki 
Cunningham. I he cvideftcr for this k to be found in a small book he 
publbhtd in I S+a, Ctililled Wa £ist^ iu$ tAt Atian Ord^y^ ■/ AreJa/f^mr,^ 
Ihc woik is very rmc—the only eopy I bare M*n is tlie one in the Britiih 
Marenm. li deals wiib ihe Afcbiterture of Kubiuir, iu which tli* Greek 
details.— I am qsing ibe word Greek here, as induding Roman, w even 
ByiaiUine,—i* thcM were aU only devdopmentt of the Gttrk,—art evei* 
more taarked than in the Manikyda Stupa, 

UKflmiwiiiiA lUl such mud" of ^ fiM» a va? ««ly 

Wh«* wxsod WM lo Ho lid, S*r mofii i» sdis** "*1*1 b* ikc mttr i Uut wboe n>i 
iicli niSLimil «**<□,—ind it™l WM plcittifitl. m m Mewpolitiil* ud Ceaital Atit. tbi 
icD^rieil ukki ™W t* Iwill ^ ***»*^ wy HtB* (rtMW lb= 

Afjhaft I'mnrin^ I «»J s p^w ee ‘'MbiI A«Ii[t«aunt'' to th* lUyiJ faditul* uf BtUidi 
Aickiiud^ wk(*T dik i* ilaill willi. 

• -lliiowiiliEM wai (kliwBiJin i!to «wwn *i th» Ontfwml lastltmif. WdfckiE. 

► Vi»L t. pp. iDj.St—Prt6amrWdi*i*mhl»>«i* ^J!/fViDMi<tUi*i«sl a i5*i. ftliti* 
to rlvrt vUii Hil Ibe niifin fonBed opa* £1 |)Wiiw»m ud Iw [wtr, on wlieh h* 
rearttli,—"h h*4 t™ iltwe tnlly pwred ihe wo* ut tadi«n utkwi'' P- 3i- Th« 
wmA* ti« no dooll JLtcrtltj conotl tMugb. ihoj bi« the tb) nvk- W* boTir 
■ndc pT'igTW llMit‘ 





1 hii^t: made cbiims i<i tluf die^omy uQfbrE^untitGl)r F lomid 

tfmt this Eird<r^ ycjira flftirr (he ftDbtiCiljai] of Str Aleiandrr's smnM 
boolu Slill, I can clam (tiac she id^nUficfttiu^ in my (3ise iras ^uhe jlk 
ifidepcndenE diKO^^ery* h ira^ in Februaiy iKAs litai I viiited the 
htmil^yihi ^mpa,—«s ttmr Ume [ knew very Httir About Indtun Ajchiiccmsc. 
■nd tiad hcffld nothing about a Oreck influence hA¥m^ nached the region 
trf the Indiem,—but 1 had bc^ud tuy jtniat esreef in Architeduie, aiwl iras 
famiryir ^»iih evety driiiil of sbe ''Ive Ordcrt/'^iul before I Had Bimhed 
my Akctches of the siwp, I wm cotirinced of she e^mtence of Gf^ demils 
upon it, Tbe i:apJiEdi^ aJtbou^H much wemhcf ^iintp I e^lw were mdt 
rmiutjons of Coiinitu4n i and (he frierc frith it& csHirice, i™ w unmi^ 
teSwIily cUiftic* that I imido a alight kfceldi of the Bcctioo* which ia itil) m 
ortE of niy sketdj books. My kncfrludge of Architecttitt: enabtnd me to 
fiiake the aitp bc^otid whut ElphUt^tone and his party madCp ihm atop 
which acmmntcd lo thiCoTcry. Next year in Kubmif I sketched the Old 
tcmplci thensj Bod found in tbem further coifrirmntion of my coocLuaIud/ 

It was 3<Hi4e years aiier thiY when t>f. LoJlner, if I mistake noH 
CTploring after the Dards^ came upon same of the Buddtiist lemoms in the 
Feihnfrer Valley^ wliich lie collected, aadUitwe weft ihc commenceiiiEnC 
of this mietesting and moft Yobmble tniiaeum we Are now iru Its ttdoe 
ntay pcrhA{» be appreciated when t lay, H cofiwitts exaniiple^ of ncAfly all 
the fbrms qf Art pecuhur to the slyle we are at prcflent oinsidermg. I>r. 
LcinMir ebums, and 1 bdlete he i* fijUy entitled to the merit of applying 
the tcmi *' GfO^D-Buddhist" lu thetn., m descriptive of the cbaracter and 
ungin of Ehh partkulir form of An.t But be is emit led to someihii^ 
more than this* He htoui^ht this collet don home to England wli^e h 

* On mf refum botsc fjofla India lit tSTii^ 1 ri^ k paper in May of iJm ytArtO the 
Kfljsl ilHiliH AnOiitisii, On m^oHn^with 

ttK Kailuna T«MpSs3, 4 told,—''TI k utLc ef all ilw h lEfy jxcu£Uti quiic 

m\i\c aeythiHe tn Ifidk, Tnitfad iwJBg tike tW arehlwiatv of (adia, tout £nc 
imi\n;mEKn u cbu I| ti GoiHic Ttiii U (ttm ttw hieh iHMliincna and iW spbtike naul* 
and cnanr oocuttircfiTe appca4aflct, bol a ckwer icupeciidii ifaowi tit iillud artiK, wfiirb 
« Stoiewic ikto ikwluc A lAjll diiKT im paei kw imaJi a maa oT wddiffici, ha^I 
ildaiUWhkli. if noi dasict can Iwe tut ilcniu ua Ike itdiid thu llt^ have tieen ikrmd 
irjup ihai aontcc. Thiic n net ike^li of sdnse d4ftaJli wbEdi 1 iLhl al Hanuadp which u 
4 Wf mtarkatale ilbttfaticvi of ibii Oteek ctusic chanKctr. Wsie I in a genera] 
cuittpBi^ Iff Ibmw db wn iliti i4»teh« asul say that li wac m ikeech m Arheni^ li 

aaa hEip(ct<«d Ihc mismtm voulil mtl be Uktly lo be Raipi^- 

^ lie ^nikyaU Sotpa 1 aiiid^—«licint again thrft art ideal rtammi of Ofsek 
Tba tofuuli of Iba mtv » dfdjoJ lUtii^ (Hal It requifCi dkm in^padka 

IQ l«I «9<t«lU VMlcIt Bi rh« Owy Cjiuti; 

oi^C«inikaii arttcT. I haw ghm dtowinp of fwa ulihoo, amJ tf thalmtiA woem^, 
Itou* Oouf «Hi« nf lt» &inB, wUkI, i fh. ,-1,^ rha^r^f, 


1 **^*' **‘^“-CieB*C,''“Cilniuiigbaai adcpied tbii! " ludo- 
.i| I i,T. , ]u> Luca Hiji|iuiciX tyMr. Fuy.uk^i;'—" Itinic*| 

I* l^’triutB vriuirb Tt« imndiKtMa iht *mt4 ** Kmmii" ha* 

. fh,* *°pp°^* rni t hni Quie bnatUE qotj- esna tbnn^h wmu Karau 

.fl« u« lb. I. n* Bp«u« 
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K'jii fur 3 LiDie exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, and by thts 
rn^an^ as. wcH ns b)' lectaring^ Tlr. Lckiiier made ihc subject Icuoinx, and 
creaied an in it, kkicb ii wuld uert have otticnrl^ hnd 

The style of AfthitectuTt which we may alt iHe CncCO-Iklddlimt is a 
vety cimoui toiftture; and I shall try tii give a slight deKnijitioii it for 
Lbt bemeht of thtae whn may not have had Lhc opportimiLy of seeing any 
dr the examples, Fini; there is the colLxmn tn the ttyle which we otll 
'‘F^TiepDlitan," fTOiq its bcit-shaped aphal, aiinibr tO ihoee ai Keraepoti* ^ 
imil which ii common to the Western Caves, and the sculptures of Sauchi 
and IlhtchuL* Along with this b a Cocimhian |nlaster« and opiuL Ai 
times the Abacus is extended i>eyoud the aipital^ abewing a ^irivil of the 
primitive wooden bnidceL The Imse mooldlnga of the pilaster arc gei]i:fallr 
f ude imituljoas tiT the nsiigil Cormihiim om) lotuc orders. Some temaiii!i of 
what ere supposed to be Dork and Jonic have been fonnd^ but iheae m 
very escepfiom). I have a ^cndi of the PhueEthuba Stupa in the Jelkiahad 
ValLi^» where one half of tlie column—the lower half^b Owimhian^ 
and the upper hjiff is Fei&epdUan, Theae iim ordw were generally 
associated together on the some hollding ; and they we» artly iisedi —^ 
bit as nor knowledge goes,—as decorative^ and not comtmetive, fatm% 
In the JelLilahad VaUey there are no buildings of the buddhut period left, 
there are only ihe remains of stupo^ more or in a. mined condiEiotif 
and I apeak ntuiiity ftom what 1 saw on these monumental So far at I 
kuow^ nuthing tn the shape Of a classic pediment hoa b«R found lu 
plime was supplied,—also applied us a decorative deuUy—bj the round 
Arehed (bmt dertved &otii the roof of the Biiddhist CThatlyai hiJip^of more 
projjerJy speaking, from the wooden roof of the hotise of the Asoka pedorL 
Allhotigh ihSs maj be considered an Arch In fonn, h never woa so in 
cimstjuaton. Along with this 1 found in die Jelkiabad Volley a form, 
which so for as 1 ktioWi b new to studeulii of Indian Architecture, This 
was ctiimposcd of two nprighra, doping inwards to the inp, and scrmnumcd 
bj' A straight Untcl, with rode moulding^ Irving ir someirhat the irhuacto 
of acamice. We have no soch form in the plains of Indm, but tn the 
tJEULolayas I liave seen door wap bearing a strong lesernblonce to it; and 
my tupposltion that it was common to the hillv, that U existed as a con¬ 
struct tv^ detail in Alghanbun at an early date, and wn» continued among 
the dceotativt details of the Buddhbl peftDd In ihai regiDi^ The Conkal 
ronf of the KashMir Ictnplts b also a form ckttved from wwden loofs 
itill Cabling in the Himalayas; I come to this conclusion frorn sketched 
of woodstt temples 1 rnode In the Sutlel Valley, TTic Koohmir temples 
have a very marked feature i^tch ti tkserihed as a trefoil arch Its 
<rngin U far frotit being clear. FergusMm thought that h had been 
developed from tlie ^tlon, or proftle^ of the Huddhisi Chaitya CavcL 

Thii very alight deacrrpiion of the fonm lound in thii clasv of Aichi^ 
tcciure wiii tell wliiU u strange medLay tt b. I ahoU not occupy your time 
with the Eculprure which was connected with this AtchheCturc. It can be 
studied here in this museum > which contaiui m ample supply of caomplct 

^ thw caf^tal wu wrkd IhMa Iwiia to Fcixrpoi»#vi IIm trtrtK^^hM poim 

nui jEi iktff disirL Fet^»nn ihsqftvt M ptfaHj?: liuu it wu ccamon w Imta. 

KEW StktE!i- VOL- VEL AA 
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1"he difi^enoe m stjlt bcrwtft^n it and ffie sctdpiurct t>f IndU will be easily 
[tmtl-mU luid better undemood by inspeciiiig what Ls atodtid m here 
i\mi by any desciiptioD 1 oodlid girg you. 

'Hie p^cubf chsiniiel by which ihU dtissic biljitfice leoched 
Afghanitiiuti and tht ragtDn etf the Indita, h^s alresuly bet^i the $ub|eet a£ 
cdosiderahle speculation. At firsl Alexander^i iuviaion waa Khpugbt to Eie 
n aufficieitl tupliiialLOP ; but hia mgt rK tiitaugh AlghanistiiJi^ the holt in 
tbe Punjab^ and dwexiL down the Iuclu4^ veto per^snaed in shem a 
tittle lu pemitt oi imy inUtience being produced. A better/luppoiition 
then preaenied baci/« whjdi was that the Greek got-emitn of Boctria, after 
A1e:tftndi:r's ikatbf Imd Gvctk utbis m their eenployment, and it wm to 
them wc slttniU attdbore ihe blroduirtion cit cUaaioil detaiii into die 
Aiehilecture of the locality. "Ilie couw of ibese eftfty (ireek iiirmpa 
bw w iai unmtitiJcnblc cridertce of ihrs j and if there wem tEtcn m 
Eloctna who coulii prodnee coins with Greek Art on thenii we need 
icarrely doubt but there were Others who could produce Greek An^hiEcctmc. 

I-atcr again, it was ruggened ibat lo both the ATcbitcctube nnd the sculpture;, 
ihete are deiuils more aUkd to Roman diun to Greek Ait ; and from this 
it his been assutned that artists must bar^ conlltLiied come bfotn the 
W est down to the Rotnafi period Fergnsson wiis tndlncd to ihif opinion; 
uiid itiil butbeTi he thought dial the cmtnectiim vent on xl £ir down js the 
Byjxntin^ date. I caniwH tbare in this view of the tmc.* ft also 
been issumeil ikat it wut from the fprecks the pcopEe of India leanied to 
use stone itiMcisd of wood in thdr .Vidirtecture ^ und that ax the Greek 
influence can t>e traced in ibe scidpTures of Sanchi and Anuravait. Indtan 
iculpture was wholty iodebtefl for its ern^n to the miraaioii of the Mace- 
doniim. I mode sketches of the Sanchi ^upa ai fkz back as i^bi. and 
hnvij \Mn fsDiiliaj with iti Rcufpt^ires since that date^^bul I hesitate to 
ai’cept the siateiuent that Creek mBpence is ™ible in them. It Ja unite 
piwibJe ihai there may hnve been a more inumate conneciion between 
India and Western Alia in ancieat times than wc have mpposedt—a sub¬ 
ject on which lOTne very niblc papers, by >lr. Hewitt, have appeared in i)w 
of the Royal Asiatic Sockt}%—and 1 am willing to smpcitd judge¬ 
ment on the origin of letbie Archilcctiuis sad Salpture in Indiatt ai wdi 
as othtr mitten, liU thU mod tntertrsung tubjcci ksi bte® morr folly 
wrought duIh 

At 1 wai tfi the JcIliJxbad Valley with Sir Sam, Hfowirea force in tht 
V^inter of tSjSn^ during the last Afghan wirr^ and devoted some of my 
spare time ti> the study of tfic Haddhitt reoutiits thtie^ some sbght iccounr 
of ibem may be of interexL Previous to thgt liawr nur knowledge of Indian 
Archilecrine did nor esiend beyond the Rhjbes Pa» * hut I luwght home 
drawiags of deUih. aufiScient to entitle ui now' lo mj that we know it art 

* Sm tkh adUrtw wu deBvattl^ !>. Lcitwcf hiadtjr wil is# w pspet by Mt. V, A. 
hmsh of the IksfiJ Chril gemtt ; who silmxirei ibe ittasrj of m Koimi induetieci It 
k * wy mill# lim^ wtlai UwJy uif eIk Htlijeo, Ai htm t tbga£h[ of iddlng 

w bMc ol cHikfaiw, b« ih^ iiiLifilt k wHicp—tt wi?ti£d wtx^kt 1 loPtf psper, V wd| 
ai itliirriijcmi, w ii]> it a^jtliiag lOtc Jwitke Tkiattib doobUiag Me- Hnulh i flier of ik# 
iitatiter> I ®Ay tslT Me iUMm taw pomi la lldi aUilieis whick Javoari ha tfaowj ; tlyn 

b. the *Mi« of V^tnk at Uantm iir Haihak. 
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far as JeirnlatNid and fJamkTXiuck. The popidaliati of fiionks in the 
Jellarahfld Vnltcf, durin|^ ihe BudiihiiL pc^iod^^^ mim hsm: lam vtty iargt 
1 Judge from the tcmains which cm ^ill be ttmcd of muruj^terics, with 
thdr topes. Thfisfi crttrabling mini of the are :^ttered alt mund the 
lower Hlls of the valley*^ and in some places ihty ciiwid for miles with 
only m inteTi';iJ hcfc and ihefe between the HfioimdsL WhereTor thcic h 1 
seaqi rock in the lull itifcg ntei have hern ei^c^^ated; and these still 
retnautr many of them aimost as perfect as when made;* bui the greatm 
number are in a mined state^ Tliesc »vei seemed to mo to be copies^ of 
the aive$ in Indict—not those of the weiiern ghat^ but the earlier caves 
aboDt: Buddha Gaya, I'bc Vihara^ 0i built monaEtenes^ can only be 
ETo^^ jn *Qme placca fioin ridges Tot mod hy due w alk having tumbled 
down, in one, or perhaps two mitances^ I could trace ihe pbuof the 
mofik'fi cell^ by the line of walls about leveJ with the gfijijrt<L 

T 7 ie topes aft in lorat taaes mere hcapip but thett am a great many of 
them of which u ocmsidctaljle i^ortlun attU mmaini. In none of ih«n did 
1 find the Tec; or the ambrellas £ but tbme was one standing at high up 
aa Ihe s|jnng of the dome. Taking a bit of wliat was lett in one, and a 
bit from another, 1 was Me to ittakeom all the ArchitectinHi detaiUon 
these mcwmmcnti 1 which were very much as J have already described the 
characcet of the GrtbCreBaddhi^t Atchitecture. At tLada^ ihe Hiddn of 
the Chines pilgTim* wliid'i is a few mlli^ to the south of JdJnlatuid^ there 
are the remainf of a considcrabtc number of [Opes^ as well aa cava. ]i 
was at this plaro in 1 niQinismryi that Hiuen in the i^ly part of 

the yih century I saw the skulk and cklicr relurs of BuddlUL Jt wm an 
im;tort3Dt place of pilgj-image ol that tinte. The name of the capital of 
the di4trict W4S known or NugarabarUf and after careful liuipoitioa of the 
^ bolr valley, I came to tlm c^uirlDsion that it stood at ihc |unctinn of 
the Surkivair and the KabiU nvenH-H-liai is on the right bank of ihc Latter 
iiieaiiu M this pUee them i» what umm^ to be a nititial mound which 
1 tike 10 have been the Bdli Hl^ar, of citadd ; ami mufid this for some 
dtstance ertend exiemihe mounds, and ihcre are covered with 
arnirriig which ire ihc moands of many tope& One of tbt^ ] comjpenced 
eacavauuii& uficul; but liad to ^0[j just when it began 4o show the walls, 
and manner of conatructkmp 

Previous tn ihi» 1 had made a very lucccialul esplQiatian of one of the 
tnpes^ and ihe imy be of tiHoreat here m connection with the 

scibject of Gra:^BuddhkL Ardiltecture^ WliTie ilie jumy was qnar- 
temi at JellaEahad, l4>rd Ljtltin* who wis then ’^'icetoy, sent a eonimEini- 
ceJtioa to the late Sir l^uls Cava^mati thai if AtchjcoJpgkal eictaratiofti 
could be carried cut tn the Jcflilftbad VaJky, be was n> do ail that he 
tniuld to accompliih them. \i so chanced that only a few days before 
these insttuirttofia sTrived, 1 hsd be^un operalEntui with a working party, 
whkb CatagrmTt hod 6Upp1ietf| on the eoaditSmii that oil eoins^ scnli^cures; 

—which might be come npon^ wefe to belong; to the Qovemment. 
Ihc spot wot on a lidge nenly 1 mile frcim the camp, where ibere wai a 
Large mcjcind, wfth tower mouiids^ rn the form of rfdgei^ mutid it, which 1 
nirurally took to be the srema'u» of 1 Vihua. or montsl^y. I was aware 
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>^;MA n hail r!ii^ jfir n gll the topes In the JetliilBb^d VAlLcjff^ 

but ihrre ate t£ill a numbcf pf moundi. iti wlucH br sai^ op tfnciEa nf 
.Vrcfcitectme and itfi untouched. Thia moiind«s one n/ them; it was 
knoum IS the Ahin PmK 6 t '' Iron Cbd" Tope^—a deseripflve nitine I 
tiitve not Its ytt bc«i able to find lui cKpliaatliTn of, 

! con:tm<eiintci a limncl in order to find the cell in the cetiSTu. The 
interior mass of the tlrncture was dF large booldera from the ri ver 

embedded in mud. Ijjcfciljr the lunncl led in ttacily on the lewet of iht 
cdli this tait was fonred of and Iti ilac was 15 inches s^ynure. In 
it ] found II smiLI heap ol darb-co^oiired dust^ which ^ it may be assumetb 
were the uihei of The hotj person to whose honour the tope hid been 
efrsrted. On the top of this heap ley c golden lelk-hotder,—such u are 
worn stupended by a chniiti w cord^ from ihc ucctc. In ihb was a mud! 
ob^eeb most prohabiy a sacred relic, and two gold corns,—Among the 
ashei were eighteen gold coitu^—mahing twenty id alL Seventeen of 
these were fndo Scythian, belongipg to ihietj rcig«a, ihoM of fCiuSphises. 
Kanrrk-U *tnd Hverki^ *nii? other tiiTce were Roman coins fjetcBiging to 
Ttijinii and Sabina, die Km pres of Hadrian. Tisc dale of Iht 
Indo-Scylhian ntmuLrehti ia imdmtwd to have been during the fim centmj 
before Christ; ibe Roman coint carnc down to the first qiurter of the 
stcund century of oor eta.—nhus giving ui ihe ntmOM limit of ant«|tiiiy 
for the monament. * The coba had mon? or lisss simk Into (he aslica, ami 
this suggested to me that each me had tiecu dropped in $s an nlTcringt 
each pmon in hh turn coming up and dropping bii cda,. If someone 
had collected the offerings, he would naturally have pfaced them nltugcther, 
and probably in a comer of the celh The rulk^holder lay on the top of 
the l^p, jii if ihe person who ptesented iu had mken it fram his breast; 
ftTTd-y |atH || down, wkhour any plan of arrangements— i^nd Ehere, T belie ve^ 
tt had remained untotidied from ibe moment it was depaslted till the time 
when ii *14 fimm! by roe- hij supposition is, that there n iicranony ‘ 
at ihc deriicliifm nf ihe TOpe» when iJic relies were placed In the cell, and 
ofleiingf were made to iheiii; Imi whether iha was so or irot, tbc above 
details may be of intmsl a^ indkating, though frumty^ whal bad liken 
place on such an important occaiionj and so v*iy tong agjOu 

While the tumid was going otv mhets of ihe working party were dearlitg 
away the rubbish round what had h^n LeH of the lower part of the 
The hutlding of the inner mass has been already describeil as that of 
boulden tn tnuti The.extenml face was form ed by bon Eden split in iwo, 
and each jjicce laid fO that the split face wHs omsMc. Between each of 
these couresfl was a layer of iliEc, some iuehes in depih, and dale wiis also 
built up bt^ween eadi bquJdcr^—the whole produemg a diaper ilipetrance^ 
^but all this *u covered! over thickly with Mnuldrng? wttc 

Tfwghly fonneii with the fhiA, whidi seem to liave been pTentifiil in the 
loealhj,~juid finiabed mote mintiidy with the external plaster. 

The Afgbaniuan copot fnesent tome marked dilTerence fmm those in 

^ 4B^ iii 4 ftlkr-lbd'iicr vere tH tedA to Csknila, vod a ^kw g ^ p t k iiv 6t rlw 

Ofdiu^ with rcpruliOhaiW wma gnm I 7 Dr- orii Ifi ihr 

ordw Aibtk Sodtfj or BengMl. jKto. 

t ‘‘Top* "* tt llw \ml nitdl uk 4 liy Etw nmiw ,—id u It Emcp here iwMcl of 5llFpa 
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India, ^rbc S^niihi Stnpot for Lfistojifirk be described as a domic 
reftiiig on ground- In Afgbajiisiaq iheie Enoimmenii have i aquAie 
from which i drum spHug^—and this drum b ^unnoumed by i 
dome, The^e peculiariLle? give a greater height to the ArghanLttan tDpefi« 
’The squJiTe base of the Ahin Fash Tope wa$ loo feet oo each side; and 
ah hough the dnicn sros enttrd^ gone, luckily Us drde could be imeed^ 

U racasuied So feci h\ diametcf. The he^ht of the haoe between 
and 40 feet ; Vo which we hate to add iJie drum and tis dwiCi 
about 90 fecit ^^td we Hare a amicrme over V20 (eet h^H at teait:^— 
ccmtmst thb with the aiite of the Saneh] Siupot which waa about 120 feet 
in dwReCer at the base, nod 56 foei in height ; or scarcely the half of ihe 
others in nltitude. 

There was aoDiher feature of these Afghanistan tU|M:s which \ wm 
forturutte enouEgh to discoTeri and I believe it muii have belonged to 
those of the Peshawer V'allcy as well On my letiim from Afghanistan^ [ 
read a paper (?w BudMiil m Mr before the 

Royal Institute of British ArcliitecUt." For this paper I made a rcstora- 
tkm of the Ahifv Posh Tope, few which* 1 beUeve^ I liad data for every 
detail, indudii^ the Tee^ which surmuimis the dome, but I had tso 
outhonti to guiile me for the yinbcelloi above the I'ese; w I iatroduced 
the triple umbreila only as a recognised Ibmi which we were familUr with. 
Keignssoo saw, nnd approved nf iny TesturatHTR. and made no objeetbn to 
the triple umbTellA* but after it was publkhed, t chanced one day to 
be lookiug over one of luj old Indian skctdvbDciks* whirn £ nutked a 
sketchy made back oj jS6x* of a s^lptnm on an old itooe at 
in the Htmolayas^ on the road from Kashmir to Lch- ity surpfitfc was 
^rresLi on fiodbig that it rcpreseiited a sitipii iimdar to tho$e in Afghauktau, 
—il had the square has^ besides other dciaiJs* which kft imj doubt on the 

|jotnt. Bat the remaikabEc chMCtUTHtk was a pile of thhtecn umbrdlja 

which towered high up above ilic acupa. Thii at once recaJUd the Chineae 
{uigrim'ft acoount of the great stupa ai Peshawer, vhEch luid 15 copper-gtit 
UflibieUav,—the whole Enoniiuteui bdog 400 feci: hi^h. Tliere ia* Ln 
PergOEoii^a Indian and £!aiAem t jfi* on Ulujtmriuc of a 

small model of a lope found by in the JeHalabiad Valley, and it 

m&st hove hod seven umbfdkii over it. Thti mi>di!l perfectly confirms 
ihc Dras sculpture, end shoira that the Afghantsloi^ as wtH as the FesH' 
awer Valley ippes^ were all acumounted by a high lower-tike fotm of 
gj$i: umbrellas, and which must have mot^ than doubled thdr he^ht 
above the dome- From thls^ the full hisEghl of the Ahin Pooh Tope ninsi 
have been ni least over 250 feett 

This sculptured mpe or l>ai has also thrown lighr on another question 
which was before in. doubt The Sinologues all: afiiiiu that the Pagoda of 
China was a form cwiginally brought; froEii fndia, aud that it esmt with 
Buddhlnn. h wai surmised ihoi if iMi was the iiasc; the atutia must 
tiaw b«m the first tnodel, bur the l^odus of Sputhem Gliioii, ore so 

’ Kind lathjKmarjp rSBa 

t t larfs a leattfnlkni hot wiih Iha tiabnlt«f KOirihag i^lp 

isf^ C4I the ebl Wone iA Dra^ 
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unlike PUT prenotis notiODS of Stup^ known in IndUi, ii was dl^aiJl lu 
1>e1jew ihzt the one could fiiLve been the origiQ of the other. The 
hboot Peking were nE>t ao well known ha the Soulhem ono; tJic latter 
being a aerbs of locma, od-c abetme the f>thcr, while those about Pekiirg 
have only me chamber at the tuue, which ia suimotinted by an odd nuith 
her of rwfSk getiEiaillj cte^'eti or thriteeit, rgrailng a uner —and evidently 
a co|jy, in Chtnrw Archiicctirpe, of an Afghanuian tope. Thiii identifier- 
lion, w far aa I have learned, has been geomlly accepted, and the old 
i^olpturcd ftone at Drav haa hceome the fint nrnruJioefiial evidence of the 
origin of the Chinese Fagotla^* 

Aih 13 fiver tiro year^ siiucic the fdxiyc address was delivered, t am now 
uked to add a few lines t«o aa lo hriitg the slight skeich of cvsnia, with 
which the sddrtfs l>egtni!^ np to daic. Uuring the time mcntioEied no 
diicmveij that can be called great in the department of Orlenlat Art and 
Archseologj bus as yet be^ anncAmced Much lias been dpne,-~nHwe 
indeed than can be chronitJed here, —in the variopa regions of the eaft, 
wherev as it hai been eaplttned, have organired dejuttittcnts under 
Goverpjncat, as wdl a\ socieftSt oirrying on opentionik 

The first duty it to natkw the death of \fijof4!kji£ra[ Sir Alei^det 
Cunningham. Ke wit hom in VVe^ioinsier on ihc ajrd Jul and 

died on iIk irSih Nov. tost. He was thns within two months of cnmpleting 
hii eighlrcth jesr. A very foil notice of hiv life and tfie work he has 
accompliBhed will Ik foimd in the January part of the Jjf§trm7i of the 
Royal A^laxii: Society for this year, iS^ He may be siid, even it his 
great age^ lo haire died In bamess: 1 Imd a letter dom hint only a few 
months before his deatltr and it was, aa a piece of pcnmsnahip, so well 
written, tt gave me ho^iea that there were ^tilt many vest* in stotc for him. 
A« an evicknoe of fiis working power up u? the end, hk Iasi book, entitk-d 
/Af Cira/ ^U4£JAuf ?rjn//r, vndtr ?W .rf 

wis puhikhed al the et>d of r%a. ^flui b a targe quarto 
Tolnaie with many plates, lecoidlng hb ^^plorotiona and dticoverTe^ 
Tilts temple^ buill beside the Bodhi Tree under whkh Btiddha attained to 
Supreme Vli^ridoni, or Rtiddhahoodi haa been the semree of rnndi con 
irovmy, and tome ivf the poinii now cleared up by Sir Atexander'* 
dbcarerics. The lloHding Imi been M often repaired and atrcreil, that 
there were doubts u to whether it waa the struemre seen and deicribed by 
the CbincK Filgrim in ih* eiriy pan of the seventh century, tii removing 
>oiric addbioiinl building on the north fide, i part of what may be lupposcd 
(O hare bwo ihe ongjtiaJ wall was imcoveTed^ aod here the nithea were 
found lo be ^crrmoimted by amhei copt^ fitom those of the Chattya cave 
form,—so djfTetetit form those of the more modern rcHOratioiu^ This 
leads fo the pfobable condtUMOn Ihii the ordinal walls slill eslil b the 
temple; but the ctiaLsioe ef such Arched forms is to new to ns in that 
part of Indk^ that 04 yei no etaci due am be suggested ri^iSng thmu. 

E mA 1 paper la th^ K&yml Anijuie in DuwbWp iSSi, h ihi§ cihkw civitu^ 

A djpiwin^ of kr Ed i|yu psiwr wiH Iw ImsiiJ fidkr dchtaipW of iu bwiving on ifec AE^ttaiiir 
tut Topci^ MM. *011 li ibf Chlosw %him nfULs wilt ptmtU nf tim. 
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Aithoujtti a tIjiiE cannot be given^ these aceba are in all probabilitj' gWer 
than (lie ume oi lUiiicii Thiing. 

Tht ^i khn n? ox lower <jf tills hjH a rtoot iht Cfi'tls;] so ii ti 

4 two simcruJe ; temple ai KoocJi is sifMilflx* ItiU would 

seem lo have htto a [Kcnliarily in iht cgnslTuctjon ot Sihharai at lome 
dfrlf [KftCitl, of *hicb there is an tnipoitJUit confirniatitHi in a laic “ Prs^rdu 
/Itjvrf' in which Dr. FOhref ennouncti ihal m hJa espkuaiinntf near 
RiUnijagtu, in the Batth IHutrict of Rnhilthand, wbr« there are aitenaive 
mounds mailting the site of Adhichhalnip the jmcitnt capital of hotthern 
I’anchfiii, he hu conre upon the re mains uf h Large “ (wO'SKwied " Sals'* 
temple, built of carved brick, jmtl dating from tbe tiBl tenlury iLi^ A 
Saiva temple of tULt date b n discovery in itself; but as jet no detailed 
account Ueycmfl whot b here given hua appealed, and hence any conclntion 
regardbg it must be dcfertcd Dr. Fuhrer also found some inscriptioo* at 
Adhichhatia, and frotu the names upon them he makes the idllo.iviEig im- 
pOdant statenisn!.—" Their hrstorical value consMts ibeirein that they form 
a Ibk b ihc r hi»?n of evidence which cnahte u» to trace the cxHtcoeC, 
nay, the prcvalenctof VaisHnavisni and Satvtsnr not only during the ucodd 
and arsi centuiits but during much cailtcf times, and to give a fum 
support to the view now Iteld by a tnimbci of OrienlidtMs, accordiog to 
which Vflishnavbin and Saivitm are olticr thje Buddhbni and JabisHi.” 

A late issue of the //uHta deals with josctiptions fuund at 

Mathura by Jlf. Kiihrer. These have irrutalaied by Dr. Btihler, and 
contain acuue vatuable data respecting temples tnd architecture. From 
one iascriptioji we Itam that the Jaina tea were oeitled b MalKina in the 
second cetilury (1.1:.; and from anothw lliai an old Jaina. stop* eabted 
there "which ina.r*. 167 considered to have been built by ihe gods, 
rlr., waa SO andeni that its real origin had been completely forgwren." 
Thb. so liu- as f ran rccoUcet, is the first notice I liave seca that the Jai^ 
bad atupas^ and it adds mother link to the reacmblaiicc between Tatnbm 
nod Bnddhbm, 

I believe Ur. Puhrer b now ia Buntuh al the wtirk of ciploration, which 
WM began by the late Mr. Kotchhammef. Our knowledge of Bitmciw 
urchjtecttnt ts os yet only thai of a confused nwsa of tnalcfial which 
requites to E>e alfted so ihat its hiUtny and dcvelrfpmenl can jocimldy 
tcalired- tt b to be hoped Dr. Fuhrer and bb tiiff wtll do wmethbg lO 
(jive uft ttL^ desh^ii'lc results 

Jjf. Hultntch, who was appointed Kpigraphbr to the tJovernmctit ni 
Madras, has nuw pubiblitd tiro vobmes, in four pans, of 
y*KFt>ufrH, These inamplions are iDOstly found in temples, and contain 
much raloable (nforttumna about them : but they have very liitk reference 
to the ardttteCiute or art of ihil part of India. 

Mr. H. C. I'. Hell, (he Arcbjeologiod Commissioner for Ceylon, still 
OQOibues hr* cjjiloraiion* at Afiur*dba(ain, and i* doiog good week, so 
far s the mcEa at his draposal. which are somewhat limiied, wjjl pemoi. 

Jbring eaplotcd "The Huined Cities of ilashorudand," Mr. Thci^ore 
Heat Iw «nce then visitial AbywinLi, and hi* book, Tkf Surtd O'^ ej tkt 
Ethiepiajtu ii worthy of notice, frmn the aitihuf's diacoveiy of the old etty 
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or Ythn^ lod iLho ior tlue photognqifik t^piod^tkiiKi Qi ih^ obcUvikft ni 
ihut plaoi d£ w«i] 23 ju Akfum; ibese give us a pede^ jiotioa of tbs dcuik 
<ir the luonuiiumta. The ^Itair tit aoeriBcitt al the tuie of the 

obelbks aiT ^ imponuit &dditkfi lo cyr at thejr appear to 

erinfttm what Fro5»or Rabcrtflon Smith about umGces amoog the 
Sembea Thetc altar tttmet raay po«^Iy suggest an origin to the obelbk* 
which as Egfptolog^ Eui fuled to ftuppijrui with. Mr. Bent at the 
end of last year few 1 ladramaut in Arabia FeWa, on an exploring expediijon. 
and letters tiaie been received from hnn ai Shlbam 

In fB^o Frufesfor Hlmder^ Petiir^ cniilcr llic nii5plcMK of the Fale^ikbc 
KaiplopUiOD Fmui cammenced a preliminary exploratiOEi at a omujid 
known u Tdl el He9>% which h sltnaied ahoitt id mQes east of Guo. 
I'he o^rpbraiicm haj lince been carried on by Mr. ¥. ]\ Blt^ and a lar^ 
portion of the mound hua been elenred away down to the ongmal‘*ioiL 
Mr^ Hltfis eonslden that be itas fbund at eight each being i 

rd^uJtdmg on the renuuns. ol the othen. Frofasor FUndcra Pcttic In hu 
frru digging foum^ at the loir»i depth he went to^ whal ho took to be 
Ainorite pouery i and he came io the eoneJtisjtm that the spot was the file 
of the ancient dty of Ladiiah. This h ati impcwtani ideniifrcaiioti of a 
Rildkal site, and it U now gefienilly acccpced| but as yet we cannot tp^ 
of it with perfect certainty. Orome Implemenli^—an nxe, and speardteaibi 
whh flim implemcncSr^weTe dlKOTeredi and it pihatcr with a pnmitfve 
tonic capital was brought to tight* Some auihoddes eoutider that it h only 
A nide copy of the fonic of n bte dale; my judgment would be tn the 
opposite slde^ and 1 am inclined to tay that it bclofiga to ^ ptinaMve type- 
A point soeh aa thh; — ^whether a vmk of an belot^ to the Hm bcgomkigi 
of a Kyle, or has rxpine tirtn existence when the style wia in fts decadence, 
^is ohen tme of the moat dilhc4ilt Lfucations) we have w deckle in the 
ArehisolDgy of Art. 




CONTINUANCE OF THE NAME ASSYRIA AND 
NINEVEH AFTER 6o7-<) liX. 

By D. A. Linckk, PilD. 

If k gfifictiilly Kupposed that, the loll of the independent metiiirchy 
ol Assyria in the above year, ihe name of tbia peiple and of ilA hunaus 
eapiiot, Nineveh, completely perished and that the Aisynw nation was 
toully destrc^olL. The cause of (His unparalleled otasttofHe is to be 
the great hatred" which ihu ‘^unspeabobty ahomioablie people," ns 
A, von Gutfchmid calls them, had deservedly created ; thus judge unong 
others Ed, Meyer (in his ifiitarj ^ Atttiquiiyf vol. p- 4^3H HutitucJ, 
tJelkzscht t^unck^r Nfupern^, f^eftot, etc. 

Thii view it quUe wroflg^ as indeed Kiepert, Ekhradcr and Tick (m kis 
excellent if aift/ At^rful have rireadj rocugaiscd and 

poiDted &iiL 

The menior)’ of the power and pomp cjX the AisyriaitXy who were not 
only wanintSf but tdso mcrcbjuits and ututSr und by no nican^ Avem to 
acicnee and litciittiire^ wa* ever vivid in ancient and was not forgoilen 
esoi during .Muslim mle- 

Matne^ of king!i m> dnobi were mosiljf forgoticnp as were taosl of the 
l^bontohs and in Persia even the liTAi Acbxmetilde&. 

llic name Kinevebt however, idfniys shines as a i^uir in the darkness oi 
ihe psaL, tn most English worka, aa in die ffnfafrxM funder 

Nineveh) and in C5* Kawlinson » passages arc cn^^t commendiihlj 

iLuned like those of the Annals of TaeituSt XO, aitd Antotianuj 
Maitzlliiuiaf j A, lo. 

Among older nothora Ritiei ifi Ins and T'urfi In liti ad-mirable 

ir^tw di jV/n'w {ljd|izig 1^45) have collected much niatenal which a 
Uia Imk tiaeiL In iht old-Penixn cunetCoTnj imctiptioiis, Assyria 11 CUed 
neii to Babylon as The demotic text of tlic Tjble of CaiiO|mi 

gives iJie Greek wfth Awr (Awfria), and in the Coptic Kalcfidar 

of Saints wt And rsiiiable hodees regarding the fell of Nineveh and 
Senkaj^b ol MosoL Nearlf ell (ircck and Roman amhura mention the 
AasyritUU and their oapkol. X^ophon [11-4^ f p) on his luaich 

ihn:nigh the Tigris country doca not name Nineteb, bnl 1 have shewn in 
my longer Essay that this m eilhec an nedd^t or an oror. 

The tact that the Assyrian^ had ruled Alia ilinor beCpfc the Modes Wi 
known to all Lbc ClaadOL HoftKlotUi (1. nocpHamlj wrote, or wanted 
to write, “ajvjaiw * T. 1 he mentions ihai the Phccmdjnu also 
carry Awyriari '* goods to Ofthet countries Even the assertioo duu ibe 
naint of Ninmh was unknown at the time of vVleiander the Great is, to 
say the leasts doiththil Arrimt aevetai tnnes mcoikms Assyria and the 
Anjrtam in hta and Nineveh twice in snrvivtng fragiripCDta; 

iTiodotUi abe immea this d(y (XVIL Laiclan (Cliarofi) speak* of it 


573 ^ C&fi/intiaftfr j4ss^'rm araf 

AS liighly Ewowned;; Scrxbo doc* ihc i^iae; Ftokmzuft ndm» ^lnevt:^li 

4 ^inotig iht diicf of Assyria (VL 43)1 

During ihe umt of she Roni^n Empoiors ihcr^ exLned 4^ uccoiwtc 
knovLciIgc of the hbtorbCftI, catninerdi] md palirical laijifiiESinet: ot tlie 
iite of MirtEVeh, tbough, eurloUatljf enough, KrniEen cocite^^ thi* fsics in hi* 
At^/, Asf/rtii. ‘Hie words of T^dtii* prwe my siaEtmcnt irrcfuijihiy 
(Ant^ ri, 13), ^$cd capiii iiTb« Nioos^ veiLLstissiirui sedes Assycioruui/' 
Oft ftoiiis TO find tht name ol the Homan ^filiiary Cukmy "Colonist 
iiifnv\^ Clandiopoh*" which had been founded chfijei Sec nko Layard, 
-^XiwrvA BaAvl^ft (!J. p, 45 

Amniunus Marcellinu* knerws vm welJ that w^s calEcd 

**frf&rih/j Aisyria'^ jod that tliift land of Assyria was 

f/ " ftt A^'MUi tjf ^ 

l%c HtiUcaic wid Ronun p^xs Ichew {he jicople and town weU ; 
Phokylides already vf^cak^ of Hinci'ch. Ronun peieii cnrntlon 
iroty, Aisyrian qjnlment, Aincnnum and MaLabaihmm, Ndldeke lua 
roUceted all these pissagei In his admtmhlt niticle, f/rrmn V. p, 440. 
Hie Byaanttni:^ aiso knew ihb ancient njiiion on ihe 't'^ris* Thus the 
Asnymns aie itiuncd by Zosioie*, Hrokopios, Thcophylaeiui,. Samoaau am) 
above all Thfophtfftcs. 

According [Q J'SikephofDs Skeuuphjrliu (m Thin^plianes tJ. jjJ the 
HrapcTur the V. ascribed his origin to tbe AitOJEmiam and Assyriarw. 
Johaonesof Xikiu in his CArtr^fieki dtf HWIJ coiifounds ihc Pemetos 
whh the Assyrkfts when deacrUiLn^ the Bgyprrjin iiiampab^n of KsmhysesL 

Reaicmbet what fklilcK luijve been ipiead other ByrAnrine CUjEiiciai*, 
r^f. Sy]ieeUtti and the ChtenikcHi PaBchak^ r^rding Minus fihe Heroi 
Kponytoof, ot the i^crsanifkariiin of Minevthji and Semiranus} ThiSf and 
the Invented lists of Kinigi then dmlBtedt ibows that the intngiittaion 
even of buer year* was titees^nUy uceupied iritb the Assyrianap Mimi*, 
^^anLTdtnk and Sarilmuipitius haec even Invaded fjennonic poeuy. the 
/JfJ rocooon* " dlfc from Nineveh ^ and even in Wotfrani's 
Arm/Jj/ we (tnd this vcnerabtC name, ^iniitarly Jewish*HcCeiiHttc Ij'icrdiiuic 
«¥* all aofijf of things abotu Assyria and tis Mctzo[Jolis. Thus also 
^byDlne oraclciT the Afiocdlypse of Ewa and the Babylonian Talmud in 
whkh especially bteiESdfig passages regarding Sanherih are to be fotind 
Indecd^ the ni-cmory 0/ thla eitergelic and pfacdcal |^plc was kept olirr 
for the JcwishChrbtlan World by th* Bihlkol booki^ the indignant 
eiTmiorti of the pm|)hets, which anc an ebquent tcitimofty to their greiU- 
u^ AgL ijf Mahurn, the sTWy of Jonah and the pcaiicni:^ of the Ntnentes. 
See Isaiah ip, zj) «tHessi^ be Kjtypf my people and X^yrin die work oi 
my hands, Es* ^ PcTsUn King " King of Aisyita " and 

O^joudn id Tiidda also iwntbns Kinerrh, aa otben have breaily fthoirn. 

a IT Lifctatmt* wc repeatedly moirt with the aame 

LfT Kinevth. It Is tonal desmbk that a Syroloftit 

VJir ^ elaborate fche^e uumrocrable fuUEngen. AioenLanu 

and Bar fCrbfmm^ wridnfts, especially ihe CAr^rtiW 
flifcr on atmodiuii mnurtkl for a description of the iifiponancc 
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of Nineveh |he of h BHbopric,, for sodh ft during centuries. 
Down 10 the ijtH century Nineveh plafs in impcrtini im% in OrientflJ 
Ivccksiastiotl Hbio^\ Above ilh was the /ejumium AtyMitifioim renoivncd 
ainong Syrifti) Christiantf md it menUDned even by Atibic iiilhon like 
Albhflni ind Kifiwini. Bir Hebneus tells us that even duiing Ehe time of 
ihe E}JuJbiCes there a Fnit of S^ioeveh ^ Dyttaif. Ed. Pdeockc^ 
j>. 365^. The JUv. Dr, Itadger's wtwlt T/tt JVrji^iaMS iljso coDmiot 
inttrestm^ wminuiiienimua on the subject; iKe Hntiiily of Ephrerb Syimi 
rr^garding the Miuion of Jonah and th€ m{iermince of the Ninevhes ir^ 
published by Hurgm in 1853, Most valuable aie the inquiries of Q* 
HofTmann Exfra^ from Sp^iam A(U cf tertian Marfyn {iSEo^ tegirdtR^ 
the llehnam l^ends ariil Sarchiini, the King of Athor. [oipciftant parages 
are also found In the &/ Afdr QardagA and the book edited and 

Translated by Behold TVmr^rr Oriv. In the Syrian novel of Julian, 
Persia ta often called ** Bslh Nimrod and ** Atkiir." Most AnJt^ Geo- 
gophers and MTsloriajis nume Assyria and Nineveh, Abulfedii, Ibn 
TUiurn, UeLidhon, VfLiqaddasj ^ Yaqut mentions Nineveh ti Etmeti. 
Nineveh also appeum in the fole of Q^jdima (A/rw^r, Cu/fttr^. 

DOivn to the hiteat times has the mme of Kincveli been peT^jcmalcd 
attiung BedoEiItts and Turks in the form of as heard by Niebuhr 

and Molikc. :\gairc the ArmenUiii anlbom rcfioft nturh about Aisjrtamt^ 
and surround Nineveh whh an Aritienbn Lcgejwi CumpAie Mom <fi 
ChorenCi P'aanus of A|^^thangelut ffleenrding IQ him Ardushtf, the 

founder of the Sassauhi-n ri> rwutyy «vas ati Assyrian), Serubna of Hd^^a^ 
.Mar ApUE (who Celts os about the iJbraiy of Nineveh), esc. 

Not Niiievchibut Ribj-lon was already in an dcnl rimes in the possession 
of the evil notariety as a seal o( oughr and of devaisb lut* f Ut us hope 
that the (lay niay not he far distant when Assyria maybe ailoni^ed and 
t hat then Nineveh will apin revive In her anciunt glory and ^ndcur! 


It ts ninst Inierrstoig bo hnd in the Breslau ^ Tnmtialioa of the teoi 
ihal "Senchflrib, King Qf Ambia and Nineveh '' lakes the place oi 
The Indiui King NancU. a oOTKCfnpfltary of Aleionder the Crtau *0 ite 
laks flf ibE wise Hcylar. fn the CrniiMuatum 0/ Alf rwr by 

CharijhCamte^ the ''Sinkaiib and hi* a \Vwr%,^ the fonner ti eaUed King 
of Ateyria and fepcwnied by the Aiab vmian of tale j oa a monancli 
(see Benfej’i CVmrr lit this Jrtory it b said that The mzi^ibouring 

countries an: becoming ieilcma of ihe gcoalng might of Kineireb arid tbit 
the King of Egypt iseeks a preioni to htToSye .AsBytia in war. He asks 
Sencluirib for an aiclHiecs who can build a tower between heaven and earth 
and also answer the didst diScult quesrions. Now the second quesiion id 
the King to Heykor b whal b lhat horse in SeochArib'a txible iri Nlnevi^ 
at whoie neighing The mires of the Kio^ of B^pt m ftightened buo 
foabng (pa^ j;A j(l TJib story eoiupared with thic in Herodotus H- 15a (ilie 
tmaatf of Sardanapatui) and Arislotcle^ Hist AnimoL a, 30, prorej th^t 
Anyrb And Nitreveh weft ever eonnecKSii m *ofig atwl lc^g»d among the 
nations of Asia Minor and " AfiLtrior^ Asia and of Eurape. It b, indeed. 



3/4 Ctmimmittif iht At^'ria and Niue'^th. 

UMTiOEii th^ tile Bteslsi] teict of the Amhliti Nights shaqld SajiSerib 
King oi -Antliiii as in Bemdotiis O- r4i:« 

in (he B^hmsn* {Spiegers iiitrQdut:tion to the tniditiDitf ol 
\ht E^cTsiAns, 11., p. laB) Im a pjsaage according io which the rale of Mn 
would come into the hsndt of ^*ihc woisi jiitionik* Kow does ihc word 
’ITTIK which occurs hem icatly mean* h Spiegel himself has it ia his 
Gl05s;uy, IL, 355* ^ ^ The word is fuel m Jme 5 oi the 

iniiwrribed test Spiegel, page jr^j, aci Wtsi*a f^h ^4 toIr.. 

Dsfonci, which contairm in its fiiat rciLiziie the Tesl snd TeauialA^ 

tinn o( ilic ashciiLD-Viisht is^ unfortuiMlcly. not within uiy reach. 


Noreii^u 

Ih flAYO-sepi trt hh Sffiaf ihf iiBjr^ami m»J pHg^ t 7 hbcI 

** Tlie AaapiAH £in|iirf feP, bwitne ihd p^i^Kbiiihm whkh hid en^td suit buJirtoiifled 
iU win tsfajJitinL’* 

3:4 HnMMitt. It i^bl^cd to iuis hi hd ihsi io ihe Aroicrtwit 

Trsthliaflk ^imn (nMa»Jj ibc pcfmtiiBbd Nineiebl ptuTi e 
I- The ^uwiog iiijaii|c« hu 10 hb idilfll fhe ruimutfawt hi Asdenl 
iHilmleiv t TripiKl nscEt su Ninctieli, Wmi i^mlct nic lAla j«#Neither at 
Tirp«Jit Eiuf si N^itereh wet ihefc rrci wii:»bj!hf m led^et nth^uiti^ 
e. tri^E^S {StrvmBa, U ^ jiij eil KkUciI mcnhiml ilui tbr 

Aiepkiu liad UwQfiint the •* t>ichiwdoti.'" 

TEATOUJATf mmiloni tbc Auyrijiii In vmi'toea pufi nf hti Wtilidgm Ihui 
ifi " re^sv^nmi ei IhitiYkm Ti;giuii]| nmmoruc natiwes ImhaersAi ut 
«l MjfJt iit /‘frpm,^ 

iL Auuiivw rn^tkm Ihel Ow Un KiJ^ ^ ihb Ai&rrieat ("Ibc p«vpk: •d Haul"! 
WSM ftjirt hllkd Iqr Aitiekin slciftf (wlElfamt th# help of the hffdestiJiL 

7* SOlUlWVa IdMiirf. JPwi JfnwrrsA) m^tutiee *^Ai!iabeDe* titd ^ Atiiabeiti'' along 
with ‘Mitpis** afid ^'An^rU, mta^ isithiA fkihtdxm^ 

i-ec CapdieA »« «li* ptiget 17^ ^21+ 44> 

&, |l fi lEuI ih&t Nimn etliKk ths fimi eoini on fhc ■ililcs; *n*l with ths help d llur 
TifwaMni (Gr$ 4 ntwsin» 4 £iwrtfl^ p tsih 

The ittfliamce M AiejmsA eirt os iboi d I'cnis wat pnpetod 001 tiy ^lege^ m 
w in hu 

Ita hiEEiijq in bli Ghfd Art {1 ., iftgijjf ■geg^Ua a f>Ti-wiPT vfw-|of tfettooh; 

ait os [he iwt pert^ or Aaffp^ ssi, hoi ho ihiolca lhai llw CiBcchi wilf b ca r owe d ihe 
Kit frotn the but thul i» wij tbcir^wii Boiuioa. 


IJh 

<i. ( l*ha Clnyidirtnimw e^ ^ ** swAr e* iif x m . ■ ! fe^iWi rv^ fi*Pfar 

mldK^^Xdmt wmXm, UinrrpJrtn: fVoL p. ti, Ed- Rdthe, 

ena.p^p 5 i.> 

ll-l tiE diftll3)2^dihi!d froOi lii? tfim hi ibe ll leltw 

t Vfrkrn dgfc j llmAgr JEpsjiAtgn^i p. 

r^l In llks af Demise iiie prioih juiucipiitik Ei Kopp^ cep. r^Sl eeconllTTf 

IS t^^rewr r I/utJMda mi p. 190 ] iha ffod Aatf fettahi- 

l4l ihc Atetiten sod Anticfilaii tIaoQiiof' Lm iho Am^iina Oeoqpoi 

M««k^ Ed. Uwatr, p. £ 9 ^«| t^. 

. Sji^ ti 9 «ait ei tkifif A> r» a fli lcr A*mM i> iu«wt» (K^)ld<k«, fjsoliibo> 

m™ »o (b, dt,tmi.^rvee>m, p ajj. 

. ( 4 II n f pfttiJJctci) iy the Atlha CQmp1.tc{v Ibtntfiu llw ettiICbi of 
>tlC Mt Efjftilaa Tbcha Cittc 1 in>^|li wo liy iMii * (ifll, A. fiehbm, 11 

«i«tii*"( ‘♦tl.We. BibiHliii ifl 
A«fmo *iw*t= .iPtii. eeou Em tl» nvUe, Ul Thehs wf«e iMg 
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Ihk CUjt here i^cA raim: nt ^teU halfvd^ | BUieka Uf^ 

123). 

(j.jl Hjumner lii* Otmamtu^ it., p, £41 RiVd fhe tekl oF tlic 

L«iui Utt9 dj Klf!^ ^giunund oT Poianil id The Mmsd cUiih] Cnco* 

1$^, Ed wbldi Pk UUst tt «lxF«ft u " DnmEtna 

[EL 

(1.) Umttdifi Felix itli^, wn hie revert (diaptef z|} ibr ^knimbm ^ tbc 

As»)tiaiia, Silpldbfe Sttwui (C4 jw, L 4 $U xistEWtjr itiisnfkni* ^iwTvi i* dhcotpaiit 
or tfac Asf^nim Kin£<Ecrsn—ut In magna almiKiint titib.'' but tli|] «Ijoh **«klirfci 
efnra Imcc tfnDjwrji NcnmExruin lito ii-«liiur** ^ tii« lj*« Thcmidir» on tht ^mum ui 
JiXM HOT Epamt ihv irf CTodL Cf. oji, 5* awt Si. 

(t) EpipluDii^ Itifd iJil clupler ^ Dbilatf) 

«ri IbiFt ihtSft Ere BVinr bco^t erblin(j than Id the Akwnltiwi libfijy. Rrtflii Tt 
■I 1 fli^d^f rt w 'EAiiprnp^^ mi ^ 

On p*^ ito^told k* 1} ► F r)« /ifcr mw tnrEifiia k Koatntol Tlat 

the BjNlia !■ «tnt lo Jb^d tirm ifrltK Ihc ti^ thd nf thu Awj^ -lmK : rhE t 

As^itin macuccli trw ArtXKTM 1. 

E^pphifiEiif^ fjf OlfTTEEi mennODt *!■& NbM icil ^VfniTamif ('^lirni mwitniiiii** t. 7 

|i 4 i r?iL p£t il4 ePp DrndDrf r«|>. s ^5! we jt*c{ 4 

jf ^ Jl r*tT* (Stt H^Efa Hill LelllUiktiiiJ^ mhj- 

Itf |l. IIS’! 

AfDii^gtl the pqpild ii 7 iht E'eniKti tctiDnl it ib!» waa i«alaln Abnui ^it 

kc Ptml liu^fv (Jlixif 189^ lepuHe (cpflm thr 

p. t^3. 

14^1 Fof laxtc limd ih^ Heb^kmiAn iPne: vu tjenoed mn nDmillpiiod 

tjmioi i ihDtimnngit ibx Vondak tiialiti ««4WiVrl^ 

1; fsol mdl iftffr unctif^i Hie KbeMAb l^iitnsjk We dle^ iLmj- Ek rcniiniJeU 
af liie teUAiion ptm*^ m WilletiiieiA'i fjjcitr by SchHlsr. Ai re^ndt tlw iifm- 
i.tiE»n of ib£ ilitiylooiiini wo Imt* iEki ro tnefntfia fbn* snoHing ip Bfm ^40 ^ 
iT-J. H4i-arm^ chiptn it, 154! th<i« ite In F^hitaia imlkllEiv^V 

iiu|^ii» mtll in ill ^ jcwLijic^ la Lywn itw H?4tf!D- 

9 hM\Jttt £]ApetDr Fftrlrfkk IL vu En the fw 1245 CDfMP by Pope EnndixDi W- m • 
nobytofikn^ /^nUitJIte ^itwA 4 fkiii pi 39?/. 

fSH t>f. F.JiDwnEir hi hk ^cKfiptiha dE a l uj i gt frincit he hiH mak to llfuntal 
liSw B Btr M j. pottkukfly ^4DW>|H^taElluL. kll3^hridiB A-Viyda (FrKOliriDt 

a MjJei rmdftki bow^ MtKpTf oni Ik^hditf lircQcIi Aujmi, hv resduH ihc 

riOT Ti^nm and " lb* finoef K^y pf Wp™1. wfvicU bid ttfcn nnniAl jxats m^r AVamrl * r 
** NEoBTch wpa diSttDjtd, pi, inkwpiRllly w ftAaiir; m dA# El ii^W| JTOitor 
tho ebaD^A fif teE^n allaeki, diIeJ mt ki^l 73(l*£Fii'dM afritecl anii KxiEFvg Efindhlj 

thken ilf deitfoyoil U vbh fra ami «0 dcolulUhnl It lliil in hi plWf only Tegytiliki HW 
pkinrd ihcrttfut" (a, p, iQJ^ p. (11^ p- *311 Aj. ro^ndi ami/iuilia ihere ^ cfit 
marili in he ttsn ; ih« bif»|ihaDti d| .Mmil mm iEjniMi neltitiTtEy Netuiiaiii, ilm 
CfarttiiiBi, M lluiy HtrfD litKkc ibao tpy oilict jbcdpk ami «Ty Ebotti^Ht nT ftiEtbiip^ and 
iJeipotllDg wayluiTz, wi tkel ibe toodi were mm btMCitre. HiMwoir io iboK 

regiont in iht jiear 1574 1 Iw lelU n* l\L tPAjli tfcial Sl-tuital had! hetn & ithg^y 
Id »tlw iif thr wTtty ot Fit Hwni filke ortehttl of wltlelt li b d( tlie yw 

t-sS^P ** jVulifil^ %uiB*i mt Aulk pttwlDer ^ Mr Jiirttwnit^ 

|fi.J There Li 1 «iy dctaiklE lliOtaifit to if 

xhe ihjnl |?mtiun <|iGaliu^ wilti Ihc ix^im* of iArf Af^jria im |WftB 20r ^ 

Iho Gemrjn kfitniliMb^n, ^'tlItnqbet2 f6^J| ahuiA imt Xltverh; tba taihar 

nfiiijisys wrbext thii tteai uT ihb eoanljy iml diy \. he b bIia welj ame 

rhat the Baiiicf of Anjna ind ^yria hx-ro Ikca roobted t btriko lEmmi iLii Mnotab k 
oppmitc Id SIcvuI dd Ihc Lwolai of ihcT^rb Ultk I-dvd ctHfid ID ihc pm^rnl ibj by 
Aimh HTirn Atmm^v* Mod hj Uie Tmia 4Eijii' dAwW* ip- bhV TicMiuaBt^ 
Hjra Hal the whuk uf Aib na odbd loedbar ihr ibe buildm^ of Hu dly oE N^tEHveh 
anil ihm 1^400,000 sicn lahcmrcd cpnHnaoi^ iof ■ fhll 3 yean af thk vpfk< Tvfmixan 
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kcsifusf of nU Ahic* l}iA pwc* s bwr pk:tiii« of jiiBcrell Bfiit In tlimkl llM U icoai to 
huf^ Hoiitttlitf!!] «fmil l« ib^ ttmiS* ^ Kmmhimu 
Tlie «crtt 3 « writer Da^i^e oairAidifen eJk- AwyrtAb ltlii|^ te liAve bfmA moil buiEtiDiD ahJ 
liUtful Alid mciiliDiLl ftml UAuifllrl in hm CtmwMiwj trm fAri- x^fi Ui %hA of 

lirt Mnmtcs ()t itii» the |TTti|ibcd Jq&m ht 4 gma ftir Uih reniifOicii tp 

l7.J te Q<Bkti In hi* w«n£ wkkli A|ipc»cti m j tBl*. in fra in 

1740 , ik^tm wy fuli^ ivol. Ik 1 la$ ud «{;«clAni^ i£i|) the e^dcsAntjcA! 
rli-EiQfl* oT Atiyrim imd Msrt AUWHigKt ptlurlliiiifi* ^ Ex ic^kAu: Mwit {«^ pu 1096 ^teoc 
C.lllIrlAka^ AtAt) kl fliTTnfnAT%rk TkfamMWiiwr Tclirjqiu 

U iT^^hidiuD CM il« Ulhti/^wi t^irarliiL «£ qioco- 

IMtiu fub MnaulTAAt tuiicfpoli, tn m epIUDiMiEi icOd iteili a ir:fnpaic Ji^ae 

{Ur Nun. i]ui EucH> ^iiE3 CMtmJicni ifB4mliAnu rrf^ mk UrTi tiibiiidn IHani cxilioxlu 
qurttnrlinoJiiat Kbnt jew L Cillialkn* in «u c^raetitulknte hawvH, Apnd 
hi mibaiovc CAruinizEn. I^m Itinacti pg«l A|ic|iLo4 MirCuU liiliAirtAtXffi- ew AtiA 
fkAfiuD fubtT ci& Ic fiiTii^lvR 1 iiii oT tj IMhiih or?ilEfecvch ; tk* 1 |(tK^li. 

wm M C'dmptnian nl l|i« CAJhnjicm ^RAcon SuIaia on Lbi: ktirr'i journey le 

Ktiiur rife popr Fhul IV, ill ibe jmi 155^ lpA£. ft k ijqltc Ui^iTiodrAUc 

lu litE bliW h bt fMkHiliU in nLairitiln. dnJn ibeae dlfontmirnocit thAJ the iwdlkm 
i:3»ptu3 m mmk ^rrapfeteijr iAR^lcD md ihAl ^tsa iht tumc lidii ib»fateljr 
rHoonnclt tuEitUnp [RcLjUK^, Mejo ABd fl w Iv be l^pei 1 ^x 1 thil ibi^AJglilf 

bAJ«]efe< ptejuilk* «rED dlAAjtpflv (im rew fmn the wxirkL 


J\\ 

[ I. ji Tbt liilt {if i |iiitee ibe Attic |xKt hn ^w™ pTBc^Tt^t ;, U it ^ tliiNi^ 

jl {Kjxk CmiimmMt L (la^ s\ t *b™ estUieil a |dn 

. 5 idr£u&a^^v hf SAsnytlon (voL bi., 7|l]. 

|2.r ^-frilLTii^ AfA ctwix 5, (AO*. iL, irnfa mjt t 1S^<ui' /■ 

sUo msik <4 tbv {See ^qdiut k t, 

Au^rin: '*A.i.|ArA rdl AtVr^Moi (I EDd d. PiJ. kni r^ 

■K«er#ii#Jftii cue- OL EmuiIl nd CHoAfA. 77s aajJ 40^: Ikcger. 

/rr ^V«&»Mrfeifr, p. j 

(4-1 CiHftpue WM with lefeinteeltj t!bc rridllii^ el Ihc vpfupbuf thu| tbf 

trtAtbe df Ntete n^pirdhi{{ it^ Alta CjL Metb'i £m Ijaeat^ fvqr+ L,, |4^ 

jQjf wknwfi {m 3041 ** TbcFk aIi tjo^bc iihB.ceveri fhiu AuTribiii rcTsI eiotm- 
nCfitt Intir ttili micfib feuiblc AomtigAt dbA rnrn ci| tlu^ of Aajtia lu ibe dtll lllft 

51U c»tiu7T 4134 bommv ItDoupfi ty Ctvtk trAvelb^*' 

(S-l Tht ** AfeepU lempon'^ AfB retetttd le tif /mdtnmi 4 t« u 

{d)i jDwviHt/i, tIL zcSp aU» fnenifona jViMrt^i ** Wl/ fh\ pie ffrutaj ^kkr** 

el£| u MWaI jiowigAwtRf Mi tdktvncr it maiklfl ||k '*A^jriMnK*‘i.^, * AffTni 
tiopAli," SfL jz; ^yjistsfnM pw,^ VfrU 4*7; ^^Oidet AatfiU." Vt!L 134 i » AfsptAe 
Cnnlut,'^ 1 . 10:^ Susikrlj with in tbi mibor* XL 401 ihe 

Ltbfe&iRfl H dcxxftAd ** '^AsayrMUH^ iVi 7 Aft! 4 UmI JJ*. *05" we )nivt 'jMAWe 
' ^ iV i tlff il cts- 

MliPlJrr Mho rln bti nJUkXi yf ik* d Flritikui WAttfAiit ^ fim 
■KfifiiwA iBjfip p. f j) elniwA eiind^ to fk# cuxiimrluicc ilui ikt toikOEi h^* 

timliy KobEFOA thr A>li7lktm aaiX tbr Syriani {HcnKl. I. 131 ( 
ir 4 (" ill* Innipifcin of AiUli* l^Mil Kokh ''tk* cstummlrn of ibt lCi»ui!i Em- 

pifc" ftpi If. jijj. it iuidl e« lJu (Hlut tiiul, booitaUlait ihai lU MMlkit of .Ai^m 
lo^htf wflb Udopounn miii Bobjloa i» owitlaiL 
fit ^iBcUtf k hli TVm^wr ittiv.itfwAri p- iifl dedwci Cwm tki omau- 
ikace Ih^ in ik* niEEakki, ( —oripfir m Coc^ mtofirt. nui. tia (Epitipti o( ■ 
wemu from fEiE -ki at in olildi VoUbI)^ Uio *ait of Eidnun^inieiki Uffb- 
|0irt a# >««^ h mtfitixml tk«i Ih* Qitonj of Shftna nulla by AMifuikloa 
bi a June tiD* •* liuk, b)|ttkfT *1 m «iih tbe cull of tte Auynjn dctito tiui bwJ 
I.C. onnufueuf rtln* tlih luy /eh bmw*}kill rtty |«e Itnw, Uflri ,h« * 



Conitnuantt 0/ (h< Nante A^tsyrm aftd Nhtevih^ jjfj 


p^nkM of ihe pcf|MjtiittiQ nnhiiiijevl to citcmFi i£i ^Uwjrmni tmiliwiit jticcr the 

MIoTlkl^W 

TliQAalKilhetiiiiws-llEl ;dd«(C. r. i tft AUicil J t 4 s 4 ^JT 3 I? ^^r Ifc eqi^ 

MM pmotf AwjTiu fp, 

lya^ of Ninmh k mmnioimJ iCIabul, dc Eujjd rita^ icri|4b^ctc. 

rtfip« <® 9 J, p, (tt), <aJkd in i:bc Codws Jo rremrin pcAox^iTtw 
Hw vetM of \he qiofili Todlu tn liuo Ln ih^ jmj 146 S, tnfniloit jJ ri^ 

Ejldon* p- aii 

|la^ iiithfi SfriajiiniPirk do ihc Kpo^led^v dT TTuilt qr tbs Cauk ofCaB» E'EiL 
KBjncf iS^j) oiiidh doiA jnidi iW lilh or tnh ccolinjol tin Chriiiliii Fj»i iMddts 
44;a^AA£iHH'i'ji aii4 Beth‘ClialiLEiij« Aiiiir k mmed. 

If J.^ Final !/11 a Dfenikn mijeht be mmile tbai to in thi^ I>kjia pn> 

oe^kifl in Dfcsflm i4x A^s/tud imaoirdu Cj^oirdk bcdttft Nuokh! 4 
JiSjS, viwm Driraidw Cwidik]]^^ 

V. 

li^i JowplMi ttlMis, (^FtWp ^ ioa| maariiw in Mt feipofi. rtfindHip die 

min^B ^ JooaK tlw toon Nimo- 1- 64 amt iHf Aio/tkjip " a\ jtv4Wi^^rTnwL' 

1*^1 Afw t^ETcplfli ttM 4 imw* t YIEl. 3 , 6 , 10 ami 

jJL 

isi Iti K hymn to Attu^ o rf«ittiE«t of vlyloh k tmnd in Ot^^ihh!* 

Hvnd^ and wbkb B^rgk ii <iideivuonO£ bo feocHutriu^ we fimf ; 

4 E OOMW/tO 

"A^nf pi pir ^4pwvfiMii 

rB^h /Vh!^ Ctvm^ 111 p- elSs^J 
I 4 .) In another pbeo of Lhli wnk td fM^nicA oi llippoJyim (id^. llacF, V, p. 
u lojtr ("T. p*rtl) /i 'fdrr 4 P (Ki or K nx/ ^ 11 / 7 ^ 

p, rol A£b 1 3S?| ^vriotikii anq^J* Oprwr/' fAUo in tiffjfl flip 

1 ^ Jta.) 

{ 5.1 Nine^K ii al^ jneotiotied by Uabbl l^tulijiUi lom hk |IfXiiod In Ftiia {n, 

ll^jljwpc not ocomitdc Eo 

^ mjiirriii [1^ Faftbc/ [h. ipwki oC llw "Jte’irjiiii 

v^Tpwfif Mil ihp ii^ptkiia atn) lilo .lu/rkdii vilmfj mttom IfVM ftibiv 
'(11 Highly ibfcTHlin^ himI iii|;pc3llrc la Ibo oxy by A. \VvHck4»hy ** Ttue lajiitJkaO ul 
iht Bli^kiOxMi Knifrirc^ fol Ihfe jSnil mL iit tho /Hi/iibjtr) ( illc »mk 

wUch h(l M IlKtadan ttvmlAtinta, k a Iragrtntit of n taJc nl 41 H/aatiof Kpic *h|eh 
if pof bppP of an Itanko^aiitk tbo Gttdt orEiput of fthkB liu- T%o 

licio it NeiiDkadnoHE f Kthtt c ho d ootiaoil a loosdlmfi. n-bo b t co oi ta Kfoivtar of Bi%lo« 

■ mil poiMatti n lolf-Hiitiiia Hrpen-oironi IJ» *00 if BaiilkM N'abocbodoomm'k'f 
Eh Edv oitraiTatuiny lh» WcxoiDlik| tomarki j|»r m ibo tomnitrk lltminn <4 ihr 
MdMlo^Btca Ndmiadncttr luut NioMtal ftharcfiue Wrt aa Ai^lo-^lliji Ej at \k* 

BpiaotitKlTef c 4 xlf^dai&niioa ija^ aifthcntuaro llx! in ihc pobni of iht myilk i^ri, 
bc^aallr BobyloQ It dsn^d u n dl/ ■b»rW and (flM Nla^rdlE S wa 

thcK ufltc deKri^locn la “ Kii^ Hv^ka In ilir prvpkMKio. of Medto b tbe T««vtti> 
of Bmnelio TjtiJilf in tha lAicf of ili« pnai JiAoRtu^ cEe^ to i \m^ 4 ^ 

Vetoed, Babylofl !■ emi deicnbed a± a town dTIuIE hd! of nJks efc. (jl ita)^ or a io*tl 
of Amklmtt Tv^hor dilb Ebl^^ia alto ibe Tmjaii K-m^doftt wat txwndemli aa a 
boLiitiubitt litf wHd betJU and torpeau l^ail- 
Iq ihe podtn, libouMd fktiibpr ilnbukh vjed Nnnladi xiBibe}| ^ 

Afmrae, Kfo^ of komaoiA, mad Aumt^ ua of BaiEhAinr« jmoor of Arnicnla are 
Iht ilninalii pcrwnip fp^ 3^1. 

fA) WUNcltt dV*mM* cl dcb Aiaffiev orntre mt tsn Efacinau 
(Lcivrci Lfi^lJ 

VI 

If-) Ea Gofabm;# #/' /Iriiaji/ (Fam llld^ It. p lAnf ||» noiti» 

liial Kif^ Ofudic b deicrfiffil ert H«rth Itraiiwljmkci oaipa at iVnvf ^£f«r or 



37® Coniinuamc ihf Natm Asiyrm (tad Ninftmh. 

Afmtf tiJniF of wajl Thu itiirit ul I'rpjy Gwil«i 3nir A?*iriM 

ifbo Inlluw* A- n CuiaciunM ^e» /r±i« (ji*. Uv EtafttntcMleljj 

not oocns^ble^ toe- 

fl.) Tb« l-uttlOf m ibn TbAArmw^ //arru ^lii- t|u: tttWR I^Scnnl wmuzti-mo A-om^ 
wSHTirTM ^iine^ j itE Albf>P££Ll Tk* Smt»vMi 4 m ^ TkMtmAu 

^rfiW^rr | lS^ pw 34}^ who mcM^Di thij jjin aibci tf«vc|b!^n 

(£.fL Kvljld Pfiiubjtt, wtaoM icIWr^ tci bjr Tacb p. jSj t qui^oi d^itisnic 

MiVllt? I'lC *lfl Trrt'A rcpQtt« III wtHl lliAt 1^4 AtitiBniaDi Hpilhi^ tbi ctmlSTi' 

IKVirj 11# AlmirBalk Uk Wi Jjfiiilt ^ r*^lterJJ op- U, imu^w titr lumr Nlf^nb to ih^ 
LJTa uT MtHiil $ V Tudti i/j? /}Fim mr^.p^ J& In thim pluv vra pnnt alio ttkr lo the 

|hBH£e Ip*- qno^ol aiiO ^ Tuch. o# EnitathH^ (inf DwMft. pu =93^ /!^ 

t^mbardjt <t»nnin^ to vhkb I4 ni^iU -rf «nfkM« *rt tahf to tnrr awked Cfrti- 
IhtBwlf fof i fr«a b ihc of S^iocvclL 

(j.) Fut thcHke of ooiBplrteMH it i&Eghi ilio bi touilioticd tlut Cal.lmn in 
tffnnm Th* if mir Urn Jfi/a dri A»rr} (itbIT htfblir plft«d ty ScWk m hii 

^Unsmr Atf hi IU. 4 , {Ip Smbuifi tbf 

oemw of tbc 

(4 ) b alio mmoil tu the 034 f'rormin Utmtirfi^ m the poem £>eTr^muMi 

33^i I Ko A- SthuJlr 3^1r Cpffrt Jxfi if iAr Afrwm*t±n^^ IL ed5l|ail» {k J^ 4|K-iirtb = 
KvnUtraA I an# 6. Abo tCmtuttj^h o| Kmi lUBtllrm tcmtiJ lUni* la Ida 
the df ihe AMkft^tn ted Xke Ti|p« ? the tieAim; tirrtc* 11?-I74* of Ihc 

wilk* Nineveh mitA Btliylkia ipi m the mditmi of Trier, Nnim tml Semfranii pkp a 
frm TiSilc. Hniur Ijitoha fop* icpaidili^ to JuKIphI dcicctbei a Scdiiftmit of 

Aav^tm, Iq <m»ttEEm wfib ihb « AfifttriinBM I roL IE p. itj). 

R. t, Frrn tlw ninw* ihr. EcJrpf™>i lu^tiiiia Mfliv^hjLi (pfi. I4^ l£4r 
and 533f I R- Eou ■vrell (book v. {hal mif JCnf^j^MMJrrt ^ 

1W w AafA^Af AUaEckoo# RepkowcalU 

tkl»nitM4f ibt kiag^dl At^iit. 

(ji) At matitaial t^> of Aaftu ihc-f ma^ iintillj bo mestifKiod ihf Htnlo. 

of Rr^El m lib /itMm^r unJ /iAr/ufar wk 1.1 p. 

rogarAuif ^ Aijjibcsc ~ Bad of Frau [.h:lUadli pi the rojil bmat ol Adiabcnt in ling 
Ortttttr paykatkfn Soot 13^7 i ^ CtatKhns&l'ir £riaA»w fKI. 

Scbrift«a, ILL, ^ 43L 

r6J A 4 rqgtrdi tbe iaflaoaoo of iVarTnon ut cm ibqan dfPdnpiiKiqi gf othd (tUloDi 
K max tx rrifMiitnl lhaJ tlftAilf Oppen in frnwnfu^ dkr yf^ir^iwliis A’bph/ 

joj pata^ oit Hie* F^miaa ail i« cajftntftBct tha As^rbui mm pulkakil) 
ia icul'pfiut la^i ititaa oii the upfHal cfutsetet of Ai^TTiim mn whjeh. It Jb ataied, 
catlltoii Ibf fxatiaEbci Ihc fill of the poliiKad |fOim-at MaopotBinU ami Ge« 1 e ntE alto b 
Hid i4h kata idopiiid Ai«Tn»n rpnaii i tecaiio H^namk tL« p. E5tj;i 

t74^ Uo iKc tAfrt^ ilah kiahd In Alt^katp M^axat f^t£* XU I7i| ibcit h 
a ftpwftetilaiion ihaiftiifi* a dklifiet AH^riin CSfpc t b pittibald^ iLtta frooi ibe tiiM* of 
llifiiuii t oaaipato lUo Ttcht* AfjtrivTi Attfrcin iDlEiHm w ilio ohs^tblD 

m iW pkte of hiaocicr tad Hmllai auntinatnl*; toe Pornaf 4t Chipab (rJl^xfiHiT 4V 
HI, p$7, t|a. 7j9t aW Ifl. 43* ett^ dadlulr «<I ihc kt«k of ^anI 
tFtrfot IV.« f. 391L Au^k tfincfriiw it abo nawd bp IfcrdrlotBi IL tp. Atiptuu 
Quitiiio and reli|£ion, Ampmn life and ihooght hid ibo fbtifi] b wUei tJointBa cntna« 
CIWBC the iKgpkof Znadr » Kittel CrfirAvlfriAr //#A^rr IL» p, Jt^ 




THE SO^CALLED “EUCHARIST^ OF THE 

LAMAS- 

By L. A* Wadpelf.. JI.B. 


Tifts iJijrilsi UtiTT^, on axonntof its pompous rSluiil and tfie dispcnsiHon 
of consecrated wine and bneadf has been cOmpaird by Hdc ^d Otlios to 
the Christian Etjcliartst; but it in rcaJJiy^ a^ hero bIuj™, a cereDtuny 
fpi gr^tifyinii; the nlh^T urhBuddhtiiic emnng after long life In this watld. 
It Is emitied " The Qbtjimmg of (long) I Jfcffilwltn,—ind 
IS aucfygood sample of the littnabt Wwiding ol Boddhwts ideas with 
demon wdnhtpL It ineorpomtes e good deal of ^pr/In or Pie-ULnniift 
ntujd, and ils benedierWm and ^idkltng of hol|- water me si^gestive of 
Kestnrian or laict Christian inJlucAce- 

h uf done ai flated periods, on a Joefcy day* about once a week in the 
latter temple^ to vbreb rmrueioiJi seetm after long life come tpcdally to 
participate to thisrtle^ and ita benefits are more poiticiibriy sqitghi Ja cases 
or actoaJ rUnesi, and when death wms imtnkicnL Every miut 

have H perfomied ai least OacC a year for the general life of the coiii- 
murutj. ir after Its perfonnance life ia prerioagedt «h ibc ciedll b 
ascribed to this service ; while should dcatlj luppcn it IJ auributiNl to the 
excessive mladeed® of tlie indivldiiai hi hii Iasi life or in ftirtncp blrthiu 
ilie chief god addmaed Is Huddha or AfiarimiM f i'lbetm— 

*'The (god of) boumlk^s Life." UnUke the Chinese Bad'^ 
dhixu'* the IJlEnas rumr oonfiiae (the Buddha iif brjimdbR 

Eighth with hif Tcfiot ^ tbcf refneaem ihesedlifferentlfkandcredll 

them with ddfereot fimcrion$. 1*he other gods ipecjatly identified with 
life^girittg powers are “'Tlie 5 long-life SlsteTS** (and to 
a lotf ilegfi:c ihe SVhite and Ushniihaianj fjf and 

the Lord of Dcanh himself may be m rirnes pmpiiiaicd into dckj- 
ing I he time cif deaths 

The o^cialmg priest in ihb eertenony propidating ^wijAqywr md the 
other gods of locgeviiy iniifC be of the purest momil^ aiMi nsmlly a tolil 
abttmjQcr trom ineAi aud wine. Ho niiist lasted dtiring the greater 
part oT the twenty-four hours proceeding the rite : and befijre the cerenMKiy 
begiiLs, he should Jiave hathi^ and r^Htcd the mm/rut of the life^tiring 
gods ioO|Ow limes tf poisstble. It also entaila a lot of other tasks m the 
nmufetttite of the consecrated pOh and the anangeoiatt of utcnsQi 
The service itself irsaaily extends met two to ihm dap, and h tbos 
described;— 

Dti in altOTi coder the brocaiied dragon-canopf m the tcinpJe 

or in an open tent oonide^ ate pbtixil the folknnng utatsils and arucki 
t« the uidlnary altar witer- vzsE^ 

f, the va«e with pendinr mirror and cotiudning water tinged 

frith salfron^ 

* lead’s Eikt- «Aji5tiyw.’ 

NHW SERIEi^ VOL. VIL 


m 


380 Tht “ Eueha fut" of the Lantai, 

j. Mvtnj[‘hum, the ‘'cinpovenag vase"" witli thediaplet of the S Ji(U-4i 

4- Ttht 4 um, the " iinoittrlal nectar wMj** special tn with a 

hiliiDcr of peacbcki and sacT^ 

5- ot ** ihc wint of latigtvily conib^ng qf biEff in ft iiml^ 
bowl 

6, the “ pill* ^ricKi^Yity ' madi; of flcniii eu^t and butwr# 

7. €Ai-mur, or wjifer$ of ftotn jind biittci itiul dist 

S* ur ncreil dodger ftfith tjlk 

^ of ihe di^ifining Imlt* ft f^t^rWt 4>t thundcttjolt- 

idih 3 lidicc* io whieli ft ftrtng is ftiiftehtd* 

In the pnsUtnltiftrf insT^ip the pilli am made mini Inittcred dough, 
the fiKtar or —yii«^£f/flr“detirf juie*") I* brewed from ipirit 

or becri and ol&red in a ifkuli-iMjwt to the gral image nf Buddha 

Then the ofnciating head pneai. having observed the aaceik fit« above 
ziO^» ftbsttacti from the gtcat image of Buddh* Amifajpi part (sfthe divmc 
eff&encc of that dcitj, hf pacing the f^/>u of bis rJ^/tAi u^ti 

the nectar vase which die bnage of holda in bis lap# aJid apjJying 

die other cod lo hi* ovn botom, over his hea^t Thus ihttmgH the srtiog, 
af bf a Idegrftph wire, pftjftws the divine tpIriL The Uma mml conceive 
that hl» heart If in ftctiud onioii with that of Ihe God 
fur the time being, lie ii btiuKlf thit god Then he invoke hh tiitelary' 
fiend and through him the fearful horise-neckcd ^be king of the 

dcfiicmft. The l^ma^ now having this trio (the Badda and the two ddocm 
Kji^gt) inoorperaLe 111 tiis body^ and efthibitinfl the fortois of all three t& 
ipirilUAJ ejes, take* up tbe £(wr-^#^'flf-vaM^ and aKifccmics hs conietits, ax¬ 
ing : '* Om f nam^ JafAa^a/ki AMi-JCAifa ueiMtajrajfriri 
fAamtt^ rff/ra Kr^ Amtifa AuM^ fAa^r 

Tlien He sprinkl'c* some of the water on the rice Qff<tfltt|i to 

the evil ipliiliiii aying i “I have purified it with iUfhtAAfftiHit and converted 
h into an oexafi tiJf noetHr wilhin a precioos Om a^^af& mu 

Kkiimi Ssf^A dAdtrjm / miffianm OmJ a f 

St^'^a/ t rvow deske to bestow the deepen Ufif-fiower on tHeac people 
before me | ihcrcfore, ! beg ytrti demuna to accept thiaoffirtingof 
and TO go amj irilhout doing any fitnhef injury*^ 

Here the Lauuit assuming ibe direaicmng aspect of the demoti-kiftgB, b- 
corporaied, for tbc ttn»e bemgi in hit bodf, add* if you refute to gc^ 
then 1 who am the mmi powcribl and the King Of the angry 

Dohoob. will cru^ ytm—body^ ^)eecb and mind—to dust I Obey my 
mamlatc and begone^ each to his abodc^L otherwise yoii shall thus loner. 
Om &l 

The and the ptoplo nowb^h^ve that mH iheevil spiiirt have been 

ddven awax hy the Drtnim-Kiiig hintselT; uid tlwr 1 Ama then proceeds to 
fteatre fo? himself the benedictofy power of HUe^giving- Ho Jir^ mediutes 
on " the giumdian-deiris * thut! “ The upper part (of the 

divine abodes h of thanderhotl cents and bani;iiigs | the lower 

part of eartb-fcmndftdnna, and mlamatuinie^cfttA (f^iproiwmi); and ihe wiUs 
are of tbunderbokiu The entire bonding is a gieai tctii. firotected bf 
precious ebartas, ao that the evil fpiriti emnof destroy it* nor can they 



finJ dilmitt-mce. Om * jni.£Avj3 JMrj jv 

7 Tinn rlii? Circk Mandila \$ olT^ffed op, saptig;— 

^ If 1 rail to refer to ttie tucce^ivc LJni;i-SAintSt my i/tptdji amJ ileffU 
ifftll count for ootbmg. ^rhercTofe; I \smx^ (he holy iJtnat m order 
to Kccuie ^ on Ibe of toy i^lum. O bo!j /^rifswr Si^m^ 

Jiitt'a, in you are coocotraieid d]l the biesibgo of the presefti, ffewt and 
futorc. Voti nre rbe Bialdh» of the gfe^it Goa! Perfectiem 
who beheld i!ie face of I jmd x^mifayaf^ O Saint possessed of the 

gift of undying life^ of life lasting till the wodds of rfrbsnlis are efopeted! 
Vou hid away frooi in the snowy regions* the rcTebtlon upon the (rue 
tssencs of the five hundted " Obuinmgi of Life/ The one which we now 
fierfcjnn is ihe or’tJK’ tmn pataoe of the 

anaintnent of life;' and ii^ estr^cted frotii It was 

dbcovined by the Saint ADtaA-riAj>^‘jM/ftijg-^ in the cave where you h\d 
k ; ami tfak tnixie uf eiirfuweniig b pentoa with life haa come to me throni^ 
many genenttiotui of Saint*. Now^ f> [jsid AmVmHS and the hm\ of 
radiant god* f I beg you to «iiuairt the rniimal bejng*p r»i ai (he stotry 
host, who apirrrach you now with great rerefence and fftai^i Om rt 
O Holy vhrioc of our refuge I /fri f* O ffosti of the World of I.ight [Ir^hr- 

nciSi f Pad-jnji: i£ttiti£-pA/Yif^^ri^aI'^jfKt fihm^riija /Aa£ii Aivifjf/" 

Then here h repealed or “Tbecall'tng of life " thus ;— 

" O Lord Amitajrnt residing in the five shrines.whence glitiering rayashoot 
forth I O f GAaMdarra in rhe west I in the Sctuth [ bi 

the wt*i! VaktAa in the north I SrijAjfia and ia the u|ipcf regiont I 
and JVart/h and T^JtJu/ta in (he lower ^ c^pi^ialiy all the 

Buddhas and Bjodhisaiwas ] 1 beg you all to blcsa me to gtWiity my 
wishei^ by giving me the gift of undying liJe and by sofieniiig all the in- 
juries of ibe harmful evil spirlta. 1 entreat you to grant Uk and fniplore 
you to cattse it to come to me, Ifrt f I iieg you* U Budilhaa of the three 
times 1 to Wcifl mnP 

At thh auge the Celefiul nuddhts^ Bodhtsatvui end other godt are 
supposed to hare etmsecratcd the diilft in the and transformed jt into 
tnuimrta] amrita^ Therefore tlic priesi mtones thk chant* accompanied hy 
the music of ihc cymbals 'ITiis Vase is filled with the imnioitaJ nectan 
which the Fire Celestkl Classes have empowered wiib bess Uft May the 
life be permanent Bi uiiaiujiiii, am) rlctjonuos aa the liLing^a banner^ Xtay 
II be suoRg iLLke (he eagle (G^fU 9 ^-Jrut^) and ksi for ever. May I be 
favoured with the gift pf undying life; and may my wuhes bn oh rcaijixd- 
I B&ym f Piiimn ! PtiJms / Alrnw^, K^jtalnmah^ Hri nmAa 
rimia ayu lidlM philii kan^] Om a Aajra Padmui tbddAi 

ityvMi /tMMff aj/e P 

Noir the olficuttng pricat bestows hi* biasing as ihc incarTiate 

^Jwr^Oi/aa arul the odicr god* cl Jongevltyt and dittribuiiu the consecmtrd 
water and food to the assembled muliitu^ When the ctowd i* great, the 
votaim file pat^t the [tpot vliere die holy Lima b seated^ Jtt emidkr eon-' 
gregotUicu the with the Td-hm rmc in haad goes to the rows pf 

* at-4caOii£$ eod 
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irorshippen tieaf the temple door, ead pom* a few d[0|» of the holy fluid 
irtto the hands of each pencm. Wth the fiat few dreps they ri^ theii 
mDOtfas, and iritb the nest few <lropt (hey anoint the QOwn of thetr heads, 
and the third few dtops they swalJow, 

Then the L 5 ma brings the Ttke-ium trase and phuaei tt fot an iwtMt OR 
the btwed head of each of the kneeling wotahtppets, rediing the mantn 
of Amitaius (Cm Amaraiu /m'aeAjr which alt repeat. Then the 

Lima touches the head of each one with the tase; and after- 

wilds, in similar manner, with the dmning-da^Bf {MUttAMfar) ajing; 
“The Life which you now have ofauined is unGiiliog tike the rd/m-anmitir. 
Receive it with tcvetence: As the ta/nt a unchangeable, so now js yonr 
Hle t rttUja isaAif Worship Amitayus. the Cod of 

boundleii li§fi the chief of all wtjtld-ialcrt I May hii glory eomev with 
virtue «id 4 lt happiness." And all the people shout, " Glory and all 
Kappuuim.'' 

Each worshipper now noeives from the sliall-bowl a drop of the sacred 
wine which he mvmntly iwalkuB } and eieh also recisives three of the 
holy {itlli, ihe.-plste of which had been cotitecniisd by the touch of the 
olGi^tiog liiiiru. Thew pills tnnrt be swallowed on the stiot. They sre 
represeoled as beads upon the vme which the figure of Amitsyus holds in 

bll tiAndiL 

After Bwaflowtng the pnts, all file post the Iflma, depositing with hrm a 
ptcseolatkm and wy money uflerings they may have to tnaka Thfi 
majority pay in gfaiu, whiclt a piled up outside the door of the tsnipre. 
They theo teedvu a henodictitm ft™ ibe IJma who plnoes his hand on 
thetr heads and repeats iwow/ffl ; and im its conduslon he 

throws on tbeh shoulder 1 fcnblled white scarf (JlijwVu) from a heap of 
consecmied scarrea lying beside him. The colour* me, white for the laity 
and red for the pdests. 

Other cOTtnonies for prolonging Itfci eapeetally resorted to in seme sick- 
ness, ore “The Saving ffoni 1 >eiih'’ (AaWr-Atfif), the ‘‘Katuouimg (rf 
another"! Life “ (wtydffw). Aw-rtw, AfC,—all being 

more or le^ miicd up with demoiurlatry. 


TIinU5 REVIEW ON THE 


‘‘SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST*^ SERIES. 

a^VRE\"DON PREffi^ OXPORa 


L—INVfA. 

THE ^ATAPATRA BRAILMANA ACCORDING TO THE 
TEXT OF THE MADHYANDINA SCHOOT« 

TRANSLA“m> KV JUUUS ECOEUNa 

PART IIL, BOOKS V*, VL, AND VIE 
BY C- a TA^V^EV; W.A 

Jb the intn>dij£$Ion to the fbst volume of his cnmsliUion of the ^^otipath^ 
-BnihiDEitia FroE: ot»tifved that be wis under no iU^m sm to ihc 

retxption lhal hb work would be likeJy to miscl wiih at the baiHla rif the 
geticiu] reader. He wm well amre tbii few motfe ledioui proditiittona 
than the Britunaim^ cabted Notwithitanding be iitidertook the Ush of 
tmndating the ^atapathn Bribnia^r considering tliAl it w(^\M fumbh a 
picttne oT an n-npArtani: period to the soclaI artd menml developyTiem td 
India. Speaking of the SrihmatLaJ^ generally Prof* observes ; 

**Tliey reprtiscot the [ntcllcctiu! activi^* of a sactfdoiaJ caste; which, hy 
tuming to aecount the fdigioiia institicts of a pfted and naiuraWy dcvoui 
nice, had succeeded In uansfbrmsng ^ pdruillve wotsfiip of the powm Of 
uatuie into a highly artifidal system of sacrdiml eimmonie^ and was ever 
intent <hi deepening and citeoding Ita hold on the minds of the poopln hf 
sumntt^ing its own fwariod with th^ halo of sanctity and divine msphm^ 
rioto.^ Th is judgment, though sesefo, is sufctty just A penisal of a few 
pages of Piof. Egg^iing's iranstotion wtiulil eiplaiti the iuipolkfice wkh 
which Gautuna Buddha seems to hm regarded the wbde xacribcial syttem. 
The minuce regubtrions witli regard to the da wing of cups of Soma^itEcCi 
whkh seem to have absorbed so much of the attention of the priestly 
mind, are to the mocfecti readerg Injnjdetably tedkyir?- Such cefemoniab ai 
are depicted in the ^tapmha Bidhmat^a must indeed have been n weari- 
the ileih. But it is jufit the presurre of di& iuloteEsble Uw of 
'^eoimnandmtnts contained in ordtoances (hat accounts for subm^uent 
JoleUecuial ynd reUgious movements in indent tndix and whhout some 
knowledgie of the Brihmaiyi |i^od it ii impossible ajdci:|imte]y to oonipn^ 
heftd them. 

SljKx the time when Dr. Eggeling wrote the Introdui^knt w the fir^t part 
of hii tmnMhiticuu movements have aken ptaee which tend remler unb 
works more pahualde m the ” gefUffwJ resder.^ The devdopmcfU of the 
study of Falk-kut has amikened an interest in anciezii citstdroi and 
tqgauls. The fascination of the coixi|jaattve iystem hai made ibesm dry 
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lK)h» Htc. It may be nafdy prtsdJtfted thal iruny entpiirer?, wlirj am hot 
s]Mciiilrm in Snmkrti, will turn ow the pages of the prwtn; volufii^ with 
\ht hope of hjiTieg stnot Itght ibroim on thtiT favqume studF. Nor irill 
ihey he dtsainr^nted Ijcsokhig tu rhe mimer fiowi this point of view* we 
think that has flxtjeij Wisely in mnJciag hU tramhtion aa 

M pos3ihi& in the few pa^ ihfli we have fwiml time to compiiio 
with the orifimu. the text «eein;s to have been fitiiMuHy followfth 

witliDiit any victblion of Enghib idioni. nih it ^hpidd be. For th^ 
ciiroruj tiucient anything df the miturd of a imapliraae h a hinttrande rather 
than n help. 

"fhe present volume deih with the P'Jjjj/¥‘/u and ^aaijic^ 

and the or hulWlng frf the fire-iliar. The sactifite, 

a ictm ^hicb Ibot ^^Itrig tiandatuiia ♦■^drutk of stnaigili r^r perhaps the 
ficc-cn|N^ IS an elaborale Sofna-saaiflc^ dontauiing **a chariot-race in 
which the loerilker, who most be of The ipyaj or of the piicsilF order* li 
ahowfil la cwiryofT the Ite or tnunguration of a king, 

sTrfctIjr speakii^ ic not o Sonot-saoiFicek but mthor s complex religicuif 
cettmoriF, which mcJoiles amongst other ni^ the i^erfdmmnoe of a 
number i>f Suina saenficei of dUbem kinds.^ With tt^sLid taihcjfjpih 
fAammt or bultding d ihe fire-altar, Pfot Eggeling is of opinion tliaf it 
was "a solefiiTi cetrmony which would scEjm origiistlly id have st<y>di 
apart froin^ If not in aciun] oppesLtioo to ihe urdinar}- sacnfic&il 
hiu which in tin: end, iipf^trently by wme ecdosiaanca] eomprottilsCj was 
nddoci on to the Sdnm ritual as an impoitaiit though not tndbpcusab^ 
eletittnt diif lu princiiial nb^t is the cjualtatian of the Fite, to 
whom so martv hymns nf the Rig-Veda am adrltr^scd. 

As the Cups of Soma juice [Uay so tinpomnt a port in thex sacrifices^ it 
is ihtappiHnring to find that the identity of the plant is noi^ os yci^ saii^ac- 
lorfly flUbUsbed l>r Haug tasted the joicB of ihe sub^iturc uwd by the 
HiiuId OT the Dekhart. He observe^ ihuoBt pathetically, It ta a 

verj" Toit>- dnnk and has Mine futosicating cHuci, I Listed il ^tnil 
but It was iiD|xyssibh: for me to drink mom tlian some tcaspoonMs " Thai 
the Sonsj2 juice was £Ui ititOAJcaiing drink Is wi^^kaoim from the liytun in 
the Rig Veda, in which its ctfecta «d the god /mirjt m vivtiily described- 
ftut « certainly reflects on the mste of thal eminent Vedfc deuy tluii 
Df. Haug abcKild hare foimd It " nasty ** Dr* Walt appear* to think thm 
ihe drink tuiiy hat'e Jicen fuepared frotn the oblong irmis of thsr Afghau 
grape.^ This h tHfc douH * t«npring theory, But this tiew of Dr. Wsn's, 

welJ IS his iltrnutitx; rierw that ibe Soma-juice was used ‘^to flavour 
other be\ienlsei;,” ounfijcts with the testimony of the olde^ Sonskri! 
htemlute. Pfofoaijr KillcbTandt m tils Vediachu Mythalogie shows that the 
altriboiE:* of the Boma plant ait: confuscft whh those of the moon, wT*fv 
oiled Boom in Satiric tit* Thw renders the taak of tdenriftcatiori moit 
dd^kiih diun cm. But it opetu a rich field of eiiquiry to thu- studeia of 
aneienl Aryan mythology. Professor Hillclmindt has, wiib me sclfdesial, 
absuined from comFUcritig the protibru ftom the cnlnpamdve point of 
view, ift he npfictH* to think rhai ii iis necessary thoroughly to invcstJgJite 
the leparate mythologies procectlh^ to a compantrit^ ^ildy of Uim. 
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H» object b to hy solitl foundaiioiti^ amd to leave it to fotoit gtneiatiotm 
to Afreet tbe sype^ttucfuic. 

Eat the itadcot of ojrdcnt oiitoais and betkfs, who is [ipt a spcciatist tn 
Siinskriti anil therefore xiot baaiid to sueti lltefaty fc^f-abwgiitjoaf will rtnd 
nuny poinla of inicnf^ bt Pnrfes^i votumt:^ tn the direcUoos 

for ihe (Aaru^f-rau, which it a distinctive fcaaie ot the ^oiTux, 

and which I’^ro&tsor H 3 Ichandtt accordiag to Pmfesai Eggdsngt 
fifden( to be a leiic of an old tmlioiiaL liadtal, kiiid of Indian Olympic 
gumes,** we nnd the folEowing wotJs, ** He then yiokea the right tide hot^ : 
for m hmniin (pmctjcej they indeed yol(e the Left side^bor^ hot with 
the EOtb in this way."' it is obvious tlmt Shis '‘figbl-sisk bat» ** cortfeponda 
p^t>ciscly to the Honutric 'Hie distinqlioo between the luaional 

customs uf gods aiid men h* atw eiHEnentJy Homeric^ Facing on to the 
mxL page (J3). *e r™l ihc Sbibwing words : Atongaide the jt^c of t!u; 
sale-bckr^ goc* a fouiili fot that one ts hufflaii,'' ^Should we be 

wmng, in thia Dom«aion. in thinking of PedasiM, tho inonol hosse of 
Achilles? ur whom Fope writes m his tunsLnlion of the llkd 

*»T|ie ntxi trMM|iiL«cfd AttiSliri'HKHIilJi tted, 
jTibe £eiw*» Ped*w* vf Thdiw breold 
iWd m the jetat; be irfraadj 

KiAVd in the Woody Aat, and p*w*d ib* slipF^ (prifc&tl ^ 

The etatewent on page 19 that Uw hBise was <‘pfodu«d from the 
w^tex'* may also not altogether unbnllUi to ibe cluaica] atudeah 
He wUl n« be surprised at reading, on page 199* from tlw 

gods. He enrered into a bajahofrateni for that ti boUow. On both aitla 
he made himself those fences, the kuois, v> fis tiol to be finmd out; and 
wherever he burnt thnaigh. these spots cswnc to !«." For wlat n thht but 
the myth ii 3 lud*jd to by Aeschylus in hi* IVoradbeui Houiub Ho* 109? 
Professor KggcIiBg lias dlicuromd the Homeric ^i^^on pfige 63. 

A very iiuexcatUig pmnt it the. idcniificatiofi of Ihe three Aryan taretc*. 
the BifUimuir. die Kalutiiyas and the Vmsjas rrith Agni, Intiis. and 
the rwft Devah {aUthe gods m ns a special dass the All god*) resp^ 
titely. and uf ibc last raeiitlcjned txxaaionally with the htanits. Prof 
Efigeling obserrts, “Tbi» identiiicBtitm ti a natuml one. Agni. the 
«criftQ 3 ] firti the boier of oblitfiiKis and caDCf of (lie gods is bhe the 
lifiesi. rbc jegirimate mediator betwewr god smd nuflo- - . - Again Indra 
the vaUoni ti«ot for ent bouling with the dixk powvr* of the iky, b a not 
\,!ss nppropnntc ref^Hentatmr of the knightly order. . Lastly the 
identiridtton of the couunoii people with a whole class uf compunitiTely 
rnfrti.ir dctlits would rHiuiuUy inggot haelf" Tlicie can be rui <k*ubt as 
to the portion which the iSatnpatba Brahjnn^ a^tgiu to the “ common 
peoples" On page 34 *« read, Peawnts thrinr iW up to him. fw ihe 
Alanils are the pwi^mtsy and the peaaanti ant food for iht tioblenion ” It 
would be difficult to smio more plainly the superiority «1 the noblci to the 
eoniiiKms. but the «tll mote mhed posititm of the Biahim™ b cletdy 
enough Infficued w) page 95* wrben: the court ehaplafn B3>"s, w the inemit* 
tog of the king. “This n»n, O ye peopK « you' king. Soma u the king of 
ns lldhniaiiv" Tht author points Out ihiit 1^ this formula the clw|)lain 
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ewtything hm to tie food for hioi, ibe king, the Brahmin otme 
be cxccptt. E thijsefote the Hf^htnui ntK to be fed nponi for he has ^ma 
far hii We may rat shat this eipresses, ff ne^t nn actuaJ 

fenij m any tale the ^I'ioys a^rnuicti of ihc Hr^hmiLn caHtrn 

The Uudent trf foEkbre in the muul sense of the trill find many 

traces of pnmjtivT batbaickai. eusiooLE m thesfi With re)prd to the 

Ahinml Sooifige, Brof. Eggclins inJorras fe a note tm piqje i6jp tlml 
ihe heads i 3 f tlie vicrtcot are used in biifidtng up the dtit; whilst some of 
the blood is rained srith the clay of which the hrieks am madt *' 'llda b 
olmoyflly b somiral of the cuitora which Dr. Lichtodit neats of* In hit 
esasyiM Die vergrabcnmi. Meosehenp'' which eomnicnra at 3S4 «f 
htfi hook " Zur A'olkdfuiule," On the tauva |irind[ik the tm 

ptigc i97p may be a inririvjd of the custom of human tacHice. However 
ibc skmghitf of a nan would apfw to l» enprasly prescribed on 
page 'Ole ropes of sluwgbtcf cm the tanre page tnay he the 

Homeric ni^a«r,^n idea^ of which, if our memory tfocH nor 

decdipc utp Sir, U''hhlcy Stokes Itaa found traces in ancient <'dt#c liicnuurt 

To thotuderrE of iLncient tndloit civilbadOU Profesaor Eggdiog’^s tmnslii' 
tioo of ihfe im;>0]ianT Itrdhitana wU], of ccorac,be mdlspensable. We nct^S 
only tvfcr ([o the “ ajrfp of the black antelope cohjldeted as a symbol of 
Brahnmnicai wemhip andcivtlkation." on pdig^ 313 ; the rcreraico to dice- 
playmg^ that ^peebtl weakn^ of die It^um warrioT-caiTe, on jutgc to^p 
with Prut EBEcUnga intoretting note; arnl llw atliision to the “Idng's 
jewdi on pagi^ an idea frofjuently found in subf^fi^ucnt Indian, and 
spcdaily Budiibhtk:, liictatuie. 

Bui ora- rt=fiHirk> arr^ not sdilraoscd to ihe ipodalift. Our object is to 
diow that edutaied “general ftadcr ^ may hud modi to iiitemsJE 

hSra bt the volutne tbai we ate considenng^ And it ht t»ediaps» tor the 
“gmtfral rader** rhtu the valLiabSe senes of which this wotk farmta parti 
n tntended.' 

In c^doskifi wc beg to conjErattiUte ProLfi Eggeling^ on having Ijera 
able, in apite of his mtmercnis engrossing hbour^ to make such saiislhctory 
fOTgrea with lus tramdjilJofi of the j^atapatha Qiahmariiii which ii, like 
nmny Somkrit works, of inily Himihyaii ptopoftioni. ]| wUJ api^cittly 
reqnimtwo volumes more for its final cittnpictkm. When compfetoch h; 
wQI bt B noble monument trf (he Icsinijtg and indmliy nf the iraci^tof. 


//—C/Z/iW/. 


THE TRUE ^'ATt^RE AND INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VI-KISC, 

Bv THK kCTEREND MOSSEfi^JfEVR C- T>E llAKLEZ, 

FiefhBor in the Uutvctsicj vT LouralfL * 


T wu wii a plwure not raimiied with corpri^ Jhat 1 read the interetb 
^ng notice cr the “Te^ pf CimfticiajiisiH,'^ In the JonuBry iS^ numhef of 
m/vria mjU Quar/fr^j^ J^krwrp,—especulty the pm tcganlkB 

- TtaiiAtoel iurm tk« Frtitdi by rtwt. J. R Val d'ErcmoiV D,IX 
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ihe Yi’King>. The ](»tmed Heviewer icmi to he unaware (rf tw<i tnallcn, 
»o which I shouTd hare wished tt» see him gite due welghl. t mein ihe 
tnmslatiaii of thU famous book bj M. I'hUnstre in the Annnki da J/w^ 
Gifiwet^ and ihe new expiuiatiun ac^mpeoied with a full trimslaUuD gire* 
by mysetf, to the J^umai Au»i{qv< de TVm, »nd afterwatiJs iit the 
Mimeira <•/ ikt Atadhttit Rt/yak it Htlgtqat, in conseqacnce of these 
two works, we have before t» foul dinbrent systems of iiJlerprcialitH), for 
tbo eoosidcrotkut of our readers ^ but before enuTneiatiog them, let tu litSE 
see of what the Yi-Kinig consUla. 

We niEiat distingutsh the lest itKif from its estplaimtory appemlices, 
•even in ntunbet, The text consista of 64 chapters, each of wtaieJ] bu, u 
ita hesduig, like 1 title; a Chinese chaiscter occompnied by a ai([n tnvari- 
abiy composed of 6 iines, aome entitle others broken in the middlCp Time 
two kinds af tinea; in enmbinationa of 6 and it, give piedsely d.t combina* 

itotHL They arc callinl Rim _■ the loth Rua is — — ; and the Chinese 

chancter which aocompanids it has the sound of our fr'. 

So fu regards the title of the chapter. The text consists, fiist, of ■. 
phrase w two, giving s ycneral explanation 0/ the subject j then of 6 
{someumes of 7) sentence expressing ideas ofttso enitnly independent of 
each other, and secmhigly moat divetsihed- 

I. Aecordjrtg to the system of the learned Sinotojptt of Oxford, the first 
text shows what the A'«a hguie represents, mken as a wTiolc, white (he 
DU sentences of the second text Indicite what each of the iix Unct of ilie 
Rku means, Hence tbere naluiwUy leaalL Htcb extraordinify mcflninj:*, 
that Dr. Legge himsetf expiesio. several droei, hU legre* at pi^iag Mch 
ptitfol nonsense before hU readers. How could it be tnhcrwbt, when these 
same two iines have w express more than 400 different (Jungx or jdeu 
geese grartng on a bill, a young officer in danger, * man meeting an a)uaJ, 
a dagoB of the abyss, or of the air, eU^ fit. The tatk coay wdl diimi the 
nmu resolutc- 

3, M. Pbilasbe ukes his stami at another poin t of view. The two great 
volumes bis work give us a nansUlion, and the commentartn 

of Tcheng^ae, of Tchu hi, I’hUiwophicfll school of the Soog 

dyiiMty. In the niidit of ali this, the text iuelf is tlmte lost, Etki- a fow 
cockleshells fln jft lio e on the amnee nf an immense lake, tn his (atiflli- 
tiem, too, iL Philajtre gives the meaning of each word without troubling 
himself about giving the oontinuaus 4etue of the [dmucs. In the iT-Riiiq 
he has seen nothing excejn iix phllow^cal and myuk side, such at has 
been made up by fondfoJ cammefttJdon, who lu«r wiaheil, or any cost, to 
the ITAiV «iiwre with their own Ideas, wilbout trouhlitig ihem- 
selves in the least nbdut iix real oteaning, and have, nKMeover, confounded 
the special tneoniiig of the sixTined irgino or Anu with that of the 
CiiioBe words or characien occainpanyiiig ihcm, though there is nothing 
wliatsoevcr in common between them. 

The A-Muit may bt divided into two figures, each having ifiree Hnei. 
Hsice there ore eight kinds of such figure*, tuppcAcd to indicate eight 
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djfiTcnrai tHngi \ eanb« fire, Lh^diiri inoiretainB^ ceLesiu] 

w*Xers ifid vefresffial vaiere. In iht Anm, thtse eeto of tiue« Itncs fire 


pbced out over the mTier^m lwo«, Tnke at nn rifireple * here 


ihc three tmbreken wp linta leprwiit the heavcp above the air fcjrre- 
eenied by the three lo»a lioei^of which the \mi fi broken in ihe jqiddte. 
The varying amngement of the clemenis in siich figures gtivc occuion lo 
horeoi^liie interpretauans Ihe tecret of which was held by ihe augars, or 
culler invented by iliem as thej- phased Qf f\uitc a cUffereni nnitire 
were the Cktow cbuTacters fanning the text itself, which 1 shall notke 
furiher cia. 

Snrh phtLc^phical elucuhniiiaiU! began with the specnhiticmi of the 
or ratber at the time when her eommunicationi with the west had 
Entrodiiced into China tke lutrology and juagic of the Clialdcana, which 
the folly knew howto turn lo iltjek own proiiL Theirspcctilaiioiii 

were first inliodiiced hi the the jd j^fipeiidlV of ihc K/-A1r^i whidi 

treau of cvmythiaj^ ccmretntng the Fr-ZTiif/. This Appendir ii uttfibaled 
to Conioduf ihoiijjh ihcte b ruithing in its cxintenia to allow of iiE 

being jutnbed to that celehraLed philtnopher. It ceftoJnly belongs to a 
date much \ts% remorc ihnn that of Cotifadps^ When that great mari 
!lved| aecb ypccoklions had not yet appeared ? bjhI Confnrfus, who was po 
metiphy^ldan himtelf and who had no desire to iriYCSifgatc the myiEenes 
of Tuiiurev was the very lust pmon cither ni or inelined lo wrire in this 
way on the origin of things Let ns^ howererg retnm to the work of 
Philoitte* 

We mmt lay that he has in little or nolhing cxplaiiied *hi» tmime: of r^p 
nOT lull he been able to pettetmn into his subject Hh work^ 
nevedlielesSp Is Inteircsting - innsmnth m it makes ti* ocquamred wi(h ihc 
lystein of earplammoii fblloweil by a graii philftsaphitol isdiooL It ti in 
ciccllcttt fiage in the hktorf of the human mind ; but ft im« at all 
bdp to settle oijr question. 

3. l^feisor T. de LaoDU|icfie u the fini who hjis ioughc and hu found 
in the I*tomelhing ^emlblc* Hfi^tcro fipees m many points with 
inriie. ^'ei tt difTcn from It tstsenmlly; for it 5u|>pi?s^ suecc^ve tra»- 
fonTtiitioni qf the work^ of wlitcii I fod to see tufEdent proofs, and pit>- 
damn a couiplele disainilLiji^ among the didereot diapiets of the 
which does not seem 10 me *0 very oettajn. The Tcwimd London Sinologiit, 
moreover, agrees with certain Chinese authors io attrihiUliig cettaln tbitijp 
to the Prince ffW who Oouriabedm rhe ad KaiTof the itdth century 
fc-C, and siniilir ftatcinenrjt, wbjjElL I cannot aixepi: for rcisotu piYcn 
foiTher on. He sm, b^des, in the * eoltectfon of very It^ 

con^oiti tbrngi_&^^eotj| of dktibiuirie^ Imlbuijs, legends, and lists of 
ah kmife of other things, the grouping together of which im not sotkfoctofDy 
explained Hii tmnsLationv of speda] (ihixses are often very [leeuJi&r j 
but* ua the other band* his immenwt ardu^Sogioal knowkdge helps tUm 
ffeqDienUy to gr^p the te^ sense of lJ>e many otuCure sentences with which 
the obotnulL It ia^ horwover, (u yti too endy to fuonoance a 
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dftfrdti! juF^mcnt ^ hit wnric, siR(;e h« tiu ItII glv«n U* otilf hk 
** Imroddcuon/' with n few pwiraplcs ai his inlcfpTCttiluHU. 

4. T theneibce, without farthct delay, m epUtn my own tyiicm, 
To form a just idea of ft, we must reinembcr wbai the Yi^Sittg isj nnd 
riaiittnr Its tuttitre and origin. Since its first appeonutce fo historical 
dDCuments the yi‘K(n^ is a book that has been employed In dirmsuoa. 
Though its origin is fai from being thoroughly kAOwn, aocne facts allow os 
to form an approiiiiiuile idea of jl The ll-Kirngconats from the ctMmlty 
of Tchca ; and it Ls not quite so old )ii it has been mid to be. Jt was not 
in eristence in the days Of King ff'if- Wong and Jib brother* the cdel«ted 
miitifier TAtu^Xottg, Of this them b ineonteHible proof in the Ski-Ki»g.* 

tn feet, wc dnd, ja I.. Tk, chap^ 4, $ io et o thorough csplanatioti of 
the system of divioadon followed under King JfV, willi precise itateiuenlS 
of the snimtest details; but there is not the faintest allusion to tren any 
part whatsoever of tlie 7tAfo-ji It is true that the invention of this plan 
b Bitributed to n of //m / but besides the evident improbability of thu 
assumption, it is dear that thb ^tem was slilJ followed in the tife-time of 
Wu-Wang. Tiic tablets of divtoarlon which arc spoken of in L- V.. 
chap, 6 have nothing in cornmoa with the V/'A'tng. 

Hem b the niamter in which that book eaplaina the system ofdtTiastion 
as pntcltied in the «ipj of Wen Wang?^i grandson. The mitnbar aral 
shape of the lino matk by fire on u tonoisc-shdl wnre ohsoved 1—aish 
ss figures of rain, douds, Jight,-^TOipngs or unbroken con t i nu a ti o n 
From these, fevountbte or njifo™irabte angaries were given. Coioecraied 
rods also were cast, for ihe asme pnrpOK and with the ame reiults. 
There were five meaniaga for the toitette, and two for the holy rods- rhe 
tnlmpretufort of what they prauged was made by ibiec learned men, 
chosen for the purpose, who mide their interptemtidn without mutual coo- 
raltarion. If two agreed in imcrpieting the rigm in the same way, their 
opitiian was ndopied- If any rtniiit letnaincd, tine had to consult hii own 
ctMudence (mu'iwf), the great state ofiBcial*. nnd even the people.^ 
two kinds of such advisers agreed, the qucsliou wn setifed. It it casity 
«eo that thia not only d*>« not deal with the Fjf at all, but thjo the 
use of it, and even the knowJiidge of it are utterly cidudet!. 

The silence erf the SA/~A7og on this point is even more significant. 
There, wo, we find divinatiun practised, but recoutee fe never miidc to any 
«»t whatever. The icpties ore obuined directly from the shape d dm 
linits or from the anangeitienl of the twigs of the holy plant called pS 5* 
when those lines or tw^s are deciphered, one knows the decirioti of Fate. 
As iustajices. take the following from the + ti ft, a ; IIL L. L, 

la 10, y ■ tonoii* was consulted, nnd tlu: aosver was: Luck" 

—‘•The qucsKcm was aaked where sliould the opital be placed? owl the 

* Ow csniuie «««lr »ev hew sny p«ww, tf* wtiiv wlm edoU ki.se mde » ctwwBe 
hi Kh a V—iS at Ite yV‘A'i*f. tt wwjM ha«l hem nrCtMUir lint tlicri ■biwJil tain 
*.«!£ mpu unly. Aw! ilwn. how dwmiil ihe WMiiarr d mck duas|M Ihiiiw wm™! the 
hpac of SI rentDTH* of oUiTwnf S™ do uKsmiW tn th* CW™e wtilieg 

etet twy mun: ■tli&ciMT npknURin wf the laatlB. ffl« we.^!wwe the i" ih« 

TehuBt ekHKtne ^ mtl ihe who lutmciilxil It f™ the Aa-aim, 

molt nifctr hate Imiavii ilw andwat rh i in i r lBf, 
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^DRoU« filled Such wm the case Iwth ia ibe Royal 

Stase of inrAm and in tile Fcodmory Pruwipaliliea, under the sons of fFtn- 
tFa^g anii their suecesiiaf& 

According to the aulhentjc eridence of the Aruub of Tin-Xtih/ftittjf, it 
is OflJy in (lie viiih Century that the J?-Duikes its ap|ieiLnince and we 
find ft, for ihe drat lime, ih the heads of the wcrologers. One of the 
Ap.^ndki». lilcewise, toys expressly that the K-ArW^ begin to be used 
daring " tbe middle aotifintly ,"—ml hetreen the dims of IVu^ end 

And whai was it, ever since that primitive epoch ? The anmte of lifi- 
ATw^/rt^riRfonns us eJawty and predfiely; fm there we find the 
bnooght into use a score of dtoes, end the nuthor gives us on thU point a)) 
ibc details vt cojid wish foe 

Thence we gather, 

(. TliJU the y/*XtMg CEtKcct in the viith century,. !*.(:►, in is present 
fihajjc j and that there were severe! veniooi of the book, one of which bore 
the naasi! of 2tAai-j't or tbe '* hi of Ihe JiArwj/ resembling our prestuit 
Vt' Ajutx ia every particular. 

*. llut the yf-At/rj' was used in divination; and that, by lot or chnnee, 
they sought out a Aau or six-lined figut^jind one or mare &i I he scnicpcta 
WT«ponding lo the AW mdfcaial 


i That the augurs, who alone posscracd this book of diviaation, 
squretely interprewd, as they pJetsed. both the figure of the A'tta and 
ihe sentence ibund, u maltera dladnct, tbe one frocn the otbei. 

4- That the semcneca had no (leall relation with the lines of ihe AW, 
Bnd <bd not in any way indicaie what the lines were supposed to show;— 
Thb it the ba^ of the system of Dr. /. Legge- 

5- Thai these sentenou were taken in their natural sense, and by no 
mcMn in such inystkal and phlltHophical sigmficxtions as we find ii) ihe 
Gr^ Appenduc anti iit ihe conttnentaries of the phJtosonhers translsled bv 
W. PhilaOTE. 

6. (and this is an essential point) That die words placed, a* hcadlugt of 
Cbaptere, Blongade of the A/vor. were taken in their naimsi meaning, and 
not as innre muihIs, serving h? some way, as prepet nsma Jbr the Altai; 
A* I have giren proofs for ail these poiala in the /w«w/ .4nirifyite ^ 
Akfii (J™. tSoj. PP- ns ^ ), i need not rcpcsl them hot k will 

taffiec to i^c a few indicatioiii to Justify my stntetBeiUsv 
■^us we find {&c. 660} IKm, a e)^ of Tdm, conjudting the }i^AVw,f 
to know whether he wj!! become a BUgiuratfi 7 Tbe augur, after having 
drewti (by 1at|thc Awui TtAart and explained to him tliat these terms 

tneM^ finntii«’'njid penetration ind be died n passage from the 

text, ^leh (le tnter|JT«ed by itsdf. without seeking for any ftlation between 
tl and the Una of the Am figure. 

tn a similar w»y. ihn augur, in ic. An. 9 $ tj, explains the Aha anti 
c coerexpeut^gg to™ ,a(r, and then ihu four terms Vutit, lijiu'. i/. ind 

“tJi "f ^ M p. J9 of liook ; ML M ureatung 

l^nmng, devebpiaflu,^ Strcngilieuing and csmcJuiUMi." 

In L X, An. 19, m bad all the jdiraso of Aatu i and a, about dragons. 
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Mpiiintd in tlie same iray and serTiiig as a pnwf that ttraggna hod aiready 
become Imdwa to maHfetnd , 

Fiom the jl/lMu/tfj umbuted to Tut-SCSnefi, we Ifflis to ibe booki or 
Coofticlus. Wc find two pTObohl e trefercneca to the IT-Aita these books, 
—in iheehtef ooe fifths four—the £jt»- Tu or ** fJUcontM*." There we we 
—aiut it i» a fitd which we must ewerully bear in mind—that dS^o^^did 
not treat much excejit tff bukdea on hlsLury, litur]}y and morals,—ihe SiAnt 
the Sii qnd iheZf. It wis not till towards the end of li» life tliaJ be 
espres9«d his regret for not hanng studied the FAA'fWjr/ and as he then 
used for ttuJy the word dib which iukiim the worh of an apprentice (£*n 
yu, vri, ifiv 17}« it follows that, rill then, he had not been at all engaged in it 
In ebap. aiii, as, the philosopher stsetos to alhidc to a passage in the 
Jrmg .—at least he dtes th(»e a sentence which is found in the 
wliQtevei may be the book Ihom which be ijuotcd it. These two passages 
prove (os 1 have remarked in ibc J^umai Atiat^ue) tlut Koji^tu. wrote 
no comtRetuartes on the IT-AYw^, and niw that he luiilrratood the lest of 
it, os 1 shall eiplain a little rutthcr mi, 

To the epoch of the itnmedkte disciples of Kanf^-tu succeeds that, of 
die phito^phers, of the Great Appendia, and of the other treatises pre¬ 
tending to explarri the IT-AVny, which lake us Sway fmni the domain of 
reality to that of fancy, and diacuss tnaUeTS beside the teat Beie 1 cloae 
this historical statement. 

tS'e tiave now to face the chief ^aestion requiring solutitm: How should 
we study and understand ihe Yt'Kiag / 

l-'tofli wlial I hive already said, it will easily be umkistood that in order 
to haw an irira of these texts, wc must aapame them from whaiei-cr 
ha» rnteriercd with their namic and meaning; r>., from oU the phiioaophicar 
treatism, apiicndiccs, and all ihings, which hnre nothing to do with 
the original body of the wort. It »in this body alone, that wc must J«t 
for the tey to bs own myststias, couniliing also the boiAs which speak of 
it bcfnic the coDUiii of Tao-theialic dreamett -ind othcti hod changed It* 
simplicity. To thb end, we mast puJ aride the Appendices 3, 4, and 5. 
But wc Hiu-it catefrtlly tiudy ibe other foni Appendh» ; for the two flnJ 
give us explanaliotia—oftmt very happy otiss—of the vartoiis unlettcn ia 
ihe chaprets, and the two lost give us a voy cuiieci idea of Uic meaning of 
the tide, headtny and general subject of each scction. 

Wc; have, ttiereCore, only to study the text jtseli^ by the I'lglit of the eoni- 
nuciUariea ncdrcst la its own date, and of the historicsl annals hnavn to be 
aulhcnirc. In aetting aside the nest, we are only complying with the wish 
on ihs subject by Uc. keg^e, and with the wise letnoik of the 
iUusutuus Siitolo^itt of Leyden, ProlesHM G. Schlcgel, as given in the 
attide in ihe Qiatriftfy ffttifta, mcntiooeil by me at the bcgmriing. 

M every one, eoeep* rhilasti!:, i* agiwd 00 this point, I Doay wiih- 
out delay proceed fittlhef ; for thi^ is not all. F.vcn from toe test Itself ne 
mtns frequently tap off the lemu indicariAg the nature of the uiguiy 
obtamed, Sadi art “^atkl, lucky," and Ami, “sorrow, unlitcky 

endwi^" according to the Sk»-Kiag,- to which the Sif »!ds Aof, “ blame- 
wonby, Ktmiwfiih" »ud ff's Xih, “ not sonowfut* There are alto some 
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otherr such tetna in tbc Yi'Kinf^t which it is however uRnecesaaiy to 
diKOSS. Elot vre must proceed with miicti pnnlence when ^tling sside 
soch lenQs. M there is tuk of mhuking an iotega] part dF ike test F<n 
terms of sugitrj'. That there are^ oeverchelesii, eatmieoos matters to the 
text is protited by Ihc inoontestaiile faci, noted oho by Ftorc&uM d« 
I^ouperiti, that oecdJiiobBny they interrerc with the rhythm of the %'etsiOed 
portlorts. 

Taidngt then, the originni text u the object of oor study, wt at iength 
reicb ihc question: How shtnUd wc interpret what we find there ? 

The thing » simple enough when ww have otme freed uursdva hom the 
errors wid prejudices oeAied. by philosophers and specnlitivT' dreamm- 
VVe hare ooty to tnai the like eoy Olher book that faUs into o«r 

hands,—to study end translate it in thodwe way. 

What do we find them at iirst sight? Stated plainly, atmpty this;- 
wanffitfi chapten, mih a heading or tiller and a teat in two parta N'ow in 
all books of inis van we fiitrt tianflaie the title, neat we study the text 
then we seek for the relalion between the one end the other, treating the 
text as a development of the tide. 

The quesiion may perhaps be raised, Should wp treat the f7 JTiVry like 
any other book, as it is not au ottiinary work, but a code, of divInatio'D ? 
There can be no Itusttation to giving an uffirmadve reply. It is quite ctear 
(and the insiaoees, which I ant elmtu to produce, will prove it most Idlty) 
that tbo y/AVex was not composed for the jairposes of HmowBl^y. and 
that with this the sentencea of whicb it cuRshts have, in thcmielves, no 
neoomry reltUoo. Hence there is no renon why we shoold not act 
icguding it Just as we would with any other book- 

Bitt let US *re whether b be possible ta find any natural lelaiton between 
ihe ttUea of these 64 secD'ana amt their double iCKt; This it the point 
whirJi i pni beTon myself, when I began my own study of tbe text- J 
commenced wiifa exnimning the first text,—that giving a gcneml exphuu- 
tion of the lobjcct; end all through I fouml a sme and, gcnenlly speaking, 
a dear agreement. 'ITie nault of my bboiir may be in iha/ttgritM 
(iS8yJ. This first succea encouraged me to study, with the 
^e view, the diflerent scnieoces of the sRsniJ text: a good result has, 
in general, answered eko this ailenipt. (See tuy f7ATnf. Ttxtt 
traJtiit it /'de.tf Zenw,- 1889.) 

All thu, buwever, is only auertion or mgue dbeusTao. Lei me show 
by a few eumplm, that instters really arc as J have nated. Let ns take 
Chapters viii, xx, I, and i, which 1 have diosen at randoni. 

Kt7A (Chapter) vin, ZV.- '*initon, association, {tonnaRy'' 

/tt Tt}tt AgnymrnSa a fwtimaie thing. Ajp-ietmMl 1* help, die lets 
iK«U(i^6(Utmg hiinsdf (ro the grater). If peace dna not procectl bom 
1^ d the grettand the small do not agree, gnat evil. wlU result; Ute true 
doonot (which » eonncctcd with It) wtU perish. 

//*f nxt (Its sentences) :—i. To weryZr with on honest man 

Sts the lilUaw wwnli pitced «■ jg 
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triB ca«se ^o TCgref. It is like a. vessel fnll of good tinags; fieilli arivan- 
wilt ^waya n^ult from it itt tht: ^tkL 
The ¥M^n of hmm h vinMotis;^ ln^ky. 

^ with the widted b b{i 4 . 

4- {Tvjm with {iiitildcrs, tlistinct (tom one's own fhmiljt ^ 
and a sDum oC gnodp 

J. {An exampte of) l/rihfi of houti dwtlj* jifilsewilhjr- The King 
{whik htmting) milker three irit^ xtid $hon a head of VO esape. 
The people^ seeing this, make no sign (for setKkg and clfwidg ihc Duiln) t 
they hwi’/f thciriselYes with the merdful intention of the prrnoe.* 

( 5 . An atsoci]Mi£? 3 t without n head (to din^ct it) is bo imfomnate tiling 
Kua XX* Xvtvff^ **Ki cooientptatEC;^ lo appear f esscrior, bearii^i gTBfityi 
dignity*^ 

/jf/ JltA When nEiisttng at A taernhoe^f one ihould hare a beningj and 
m air of sincere piciy. gntvc and dtgnlfinL 

I/mi Tfxl 1, The °f young kd is wiibool blame m a common 

Qian I in one of highs rmt it b repretwniible- 
e. To AiiaA fhvag^ an Ojwt door is luoftil to a wotniin (shut op m hcf 

wpatttnciii%).i 

^ We should wnim^iTid{mtdimc on) our life and actions § 

E^rinces cotne to the majesty of the Empire-H U is an 

adv-Mtogc to he the gnest of the aupretne sovereign- 

5- Let us tmUr^iaik cior life: ihut will the wise man be hteprOAchaMc- 

6. VVTwn he his. life# the wise mnD k blameless. 

Here let US note^^ij The remaik ibtady made about /^l£rs appTiei here 
aliou (b)^ Pitregripha 5 and 6 are idcitliCalj except ms to the pronoun t 
this proves Uuu vhe compfler of the Ti-ATn^^ itos repeated a sentence^ in 
onbr TO have tfir number sijt (c) Pmfessor de Lacoufjefic sees in Lhii 
chapter a i hj lT u d reiaiiog the deeds ofu I^riocc K.wen. I find it impoifihle 
to any such thing there as he doei. 

Kca L i Oinldroti^ sacriilda! rtssdp symbol of sactificE." 

Iff T^xf. The athddrrm of Kicrihcw is a aoitrcc of (dmin down 

the btessings of hearen). 

I/mt Txxf. f. When iht mMlJtttt u upMt^ it is easy to eject from ii 
what is bad (or good ; when n cauldron is uppi^ cvdfyibttig goes out of U 
costly ! this is a bad 

2^ iff ftwr4^rw 11 full, hut my guest li lU; be carmot come lo my hoose 
(the ligti of lost labmiii). 

^ When the toK/di^a bus lost bs bandies* it can no longer be used; 
the fat meni of ihe pheason! cannot (be cooked or) ^en. 

4. When the mmldFvrH Ilu one leg, broken^ Jt upsets whatever hail been 

" Hib h hornmvd ftom the f.t-K ^ * givn » U fttxb fcm. 

t Lherailri 9m*t IaihIs awI wH putikibi; ot ibi MHcdei^—ttekiiieit \xs»u 

ti tuf taiii m ihm AA. 

Z 11 k wiMiaO iKiktE^ oui nf hei ^pvitvicnt* cxb wsv wbxt on omtldcp wksi bcf 
hr^nd b dimiCi 

I * TW KOil f piifT^Srt^ tffimL 

f A pkiM- rT Ki m tc i fw tifac vbiti of priaoeL 

^ fuM ]f%n^ m n pruTBf i-'iiipilying thst (wd Eorac oat Of efit. 
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ptcpated by the rriiicr, Ite otitaidi: xlJ picture id in uniiiirh' 

ftiJ 

5* A nith hiBit!:«« AnJ riti^ Dfgntd i a^mbnt <jf prosTpisrity, 

ft A €itu/drtH milk ring;s nf Jude (ti^ifies) a gicat happiness^ and bsticLg 

iJniitiLgc^ 

^llnt rckiion h«!tween thttmtence^ of the »£cqiid teat ood the heading 
of the chipt^ is wt ntwnp qnttn $o clean Thus the titte of 
(cha|>tcr) L is A'Vi-fl, "the nclivc heifenJy priodplc"; bot the viniaui 
Eeniencca speak of dragons—of the abj-iss, the the atf^ e^_ Ttifg 

proceeds from ii f3TObQlisai, In Khich the dragon reptcsciiis the 
anie principte, 'wkich cansea and continues rife, 

Dccasionallyp too^ we mml go back to ihe marc andcnl chimcioiif In 
Ofdei to find out the rneaiimg of the and its seUtiott lo the test. 

Sotoe charictem^ IdenJicil in the bcgiBning, have faoen varied in. ofder to 
represfini diffezecl uklls^ 

I need rjoi mulitpJjr ioDre exaDi|ile&. It foUoiri fmin lehat hm been 
Haiti, that the Kf AVujf it a collection of varicM!! phrases, ^^tencci md es^ 
trad), aftangeti onder 6^ hcidingi iind haring a rdaiiouAhip with ibcsi! 

rities. Someibnes these phra^ are cxplsiiataiyp »rneriines. iimpiy 
evsmpks of the of the word plactnt at the head of the fieebon^ some- 
rimes i|U0tAtion5 rderring to it dther dtreetty or by a syinbolttLifi. tt is 
well known that Chinese dicriouaries are formed in thb way. 

We haw, ifierefqre, 64 subjects iferelopcd bi these tbifereni wayi, and 
these subjeciH can be tediiccd 10 certain categories of ideas. It is hke 
the note^book of a coflectar of thoiigbis and quotadon^—Hke a complete 
sptein of oioroK (See the Iiutwfuction to my TrmttbiLifm*) There I 
bare cankd out t\m tjstcm Jriiin tme end of ihe to the acher, 

withmii e^rperiencing much ditheohy^a^ «ch one can easily see for blatselC 
Only a few lAtasei out of those which compose tmrtett^—from 4 lo 500 m 
nmtihef,—have timiBieied obfcnre Surh a i^jlt vroiuld cmrainly hare 
been rmpotniblet d the kymem itsdf bnd not been rtuc. 


A ttrotig objeetbn, boH-tiTcr.TrquJd remiuii pgainsi ifie system, if ft ccmld 
not he proverl that h had been fenoirn 10 ihe Chinese at aoroo epoch, no 
master whid^^ of thdr hiitoty. In pm this objectioit haa been zUteadjr 
meu I hare ghotm ihot the jTfei-and £m^ Vu ptovc that down lo 
the vih cenmry rc. the natons of the ™ held to t>c precisely 

wch. Kot less caplkit art the Appendkei i. t, 6^ tmd 7, 'Dti: two firtt 
hxtc often been ihe meaita of psy indiog out the meaning of lentencei and 
their relation to llw heading. The two bst prove ttfy folly that iheir 
writers conaiJeitd the hidings to be wofda of their laoguskg^ taken 11 
such lit xhmt muufal wnie ; for they are oothlng el*e but an cscpbmitwi 
of the naitol agamt fanciftU mlaiicmhip between the chapter. 

(S« my J- i ct Momomythe knowledge that such was 

the niimre of the ws^ furrer cnilreJy lost There h a Very teccDt 

coomnmus cotomu^j. i (pp, ijy 

powiWj a laU, irlicre b mu; 

uuietd «f tfcr tet, UtevAtmipat, rmidaual k lAjlidnl Titf ibkfinU/' 
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to the end) «nrt of my lnvnslati<ja of die whole. lE re&chctl me too late to 
ensblc me to make full use of if; but this commcntiif^ views these mitttefi 
precisely le I have done* 

I do not, of eourse, pnetend tbcii n certain number of the phrases of iHc 
be trmuilated lit a di0ereo£ waf* Omttg to the ray hci 
of tbelr being evttacai md quotation* of art indel^buie torn, many of 
them ire susceptible irf varloi^ mctningt. BcsFidet^ seraa] of them may 
nontaift dlusioos to to the disejrayof which vpeejaj reading or 
study may lead one person and not aupther« yet in this one niun be 
v«y E^oiiuouj not to indulge undoly his own hacy. Hut ns to the systetn 
Itself of niterpteting, I believe 1 can deckie it io be the only mtc one; at 
it is the only one whkfa Is natumh and in cotudfinily with gemrral ii£igei 
and modea of though; everywhere. Dr. I^egge hiaevelr has wogmied ll in 
sei^eraj sections^ Firallyi rt is the same vmj in which we get to under¬ 
stand oil olher books. 

1 eoctcliidek therefore, thar the b not lUi nbnitti botAp^nor a 

tiKsoe o! noushuse,—nor nn indcongttio Collection, of which no one citt 
comprehend the naium, Nor, on ibe cnlier liandp ii it the work of one 
who fathoms the ptofcimdat tboughts^-Hi marvel of knowledgev—and of 
mataphyiics. It is Mnqsly a colleetian of Ama m 1^4 fctihj™ into which 
they have been divided; and It has been turned into a book of dirmationt 
by giving an aiigutal tneatiihg to tti Tminus fentences^ tneanc oTfecrel 
!ercn& le is probable that In the begmniitg this collectian was more tx- 
tensive; of which only these 64 sections have been prsenred, owing 10 the 
fact that not moiK than 64 Alv^ir or sb^dined figum wcie available. The 
^uffs existed independently of the rest of the work and had their own 
eyuou of special bcerpreiaiion. These two meauH Used few Horoscopy 
were combined together, to lend mutual tupport to each othii^ | and the 
second hia beni aacrificed (in quantity) m the Jirst, which had a fitsil 
that could not be caeeedod, as 64 it ibe utmo^ pdi&ibic number of 
bmadcKEu that can be fornied of two kinds of lines; uken m dtsx 
To tklf, I might add an exjilinatiiin erf the aseanlog and meof the AVwip 
as well as of odver paiEs of the book. Hut I must stop here; bavioig^ | 
tmit, accoraplishett my chief laik : iKvettliflnss J am prepared to ooudntte 
this subject sktmld it prove intefcsting tn ihi: readers nf Im/mk/ 

toiTVAui, jyM iSw- 
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THE ^rOTS OF THE DEKHAN, 

AXIJ THE 

LEGISLATION FOR THEIR RELIEF. 

B\ J. W. Neil, lc,r., 

Jildittiil Commbtwas of iht Cc'iitirAi Pfovtiices am] Pin^sideiit of Iha 
Dckhan KjfoiA' RcHtf Commisslfm. 

Ik tS^ 9, the Government of India passed "the Dekhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act,” with the object of relieving 
the indebted ness and consequent misery of the Jiyc/s of 
that part of the Presidency of Bombay. The Act was the 
result of several years' deliberation, and of corre^ondence 
between the local Government, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of Sute. These authorities based their 
opinions on the report of the Bombay Commission of 1875 
for inquiring into the causes of a series of alarrning riots 
that had occurred in the Poona and Ahmednagar districts, 
in May and June of that year. It consisted of two mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Civil Service {one a revenue, the 
other a judicial officer), one native gentleman of great 
experience, and a member of the Bengal. Civil Service. 
Early in 1876, they submitted a masterly report, describing 
the country, the climate, the people, the agriculture, the 
condition of the cultivators, the causes of indebtedness, the 
immediate occasion of the riots, and the measures which 
they thought to lie required. In no fewer than 35 villages 
there had been more or less serious dlsiurbances, and in 
a vastly greater number of others, similar disturbances had 
been prevented only by timely precautions. The military 
had to be called out to help the police. All these disturb¬ 
ances were very similar in character. The houses of 
money-lenders were attacked by a mob, with the object of 
setting and destroying bonds, decrees and acknowledgments 
of debt in the possession of the money-lenders. If these 
were given up, the mob dispersed without further mischief. 
Sometimes houses and stacks of fodder were set on fire : 
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occasroaally personal violence was used; in only one case 
was there wholesale plundering. As a rule, ihe disturb* 
were marked by the absence of serious crime. 

“Thit moderaeinn (says the report) it in tome measure to be a^inbuted 
to the iiatiirc nf the roGvement it«E It w not so rnwch a febcIJicm 
nsainst the opprasot, m m attempt to flceomplith ^ definite mi 
pmcticol object, namely the diiemiing of the cnimty by taking hii weapon! 
("bonds and accounts), and kn thii purpose me/e demonstnuion of force 
%i* uJitaliy jtiflkient. ^ 

In reference to tli« naturally lau^abiding spirit of the 
KunbI j^easantry^ it is added: 

« It is so &r from tluiif uaiiiiaJ tendeni^ to lewnt to physical force ihu 
the fact of their havioj- done so is adtrwiced |$enentlty by the ofBcets of the 
disuubrU diatrieu an proof of the lealiiy of the grievancea,^ 

What the itnmtdiate occasion of the riots was. the Com* 
mission could not very precisely determine. For years 
past a great strain had been placed on the resources of the 
Rjels. In *8^3, they were in difScuIdes about paying the 
land revenue. The Government with a benevolent inten¬ 
tion had ordered that iti the case of a delaulting occupant 
process should finit issue against the movable property of 
the occupant, and that only after this had failed should the 
land ttsell be proceeded againsL The SaAn/mts (or money- 
lenders), who had already received the product* of the lands, 
out of which the land revenue was to be paid, in many 
instances look advantage of the Government order to with¬ 
hold payment of the revenue contrary to custom and rhe 
just cxjieciaiions of the R^vtr, The latter, it is said, looked 
upon this as a deliberate wrong, I n the preceding year, a 
band of Koli outlaws had been committing dacoides in the 
western {Miris of the district, the victims being almost 
entire SaAttlars, who were through fear induced to sliow a 
most unwonted leniency in their dealings. The example 
is thought to have encouraged the people in other parts. In 
1874 also, district olhGers had been asked for informatloo 
regarding the people of their districts for the officer com- - 
piling the Oase/feer of the Presidency; and amongst other 
subjects, the leading chatactefistics of the money4ender*s 
professional dealings and his relations to the agricultural 

€C a 
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class had been inquired into. This fact was well known 
and the object of the inquiry was likely to be niisa|jpre- 
hentled by the masses of ignorant debtors. As is usual in 
times of popular eiciiement. a sior)' was circulated bearing 
on the matter fomenting in the public mind. An English 
Sahib, sold up by a Marxvari money-lender, had petitioned 
the Queen, who had ordered that the Marajarts were to 
give up their bonds. The Ryots were satisfied that their 
ill-treatment had become known i that their wrongs were 
to be redressed * and that in destroying the evidence of 
their debts which brought on them undue pressure through 
the Courts, they w‘Ou 1 d not be opposing the wishes of 
the Governmenu It is easy to see how. In the circum¬ 
stances, such outbreaks came to occur. At the bottom of 
them was the indebtedness of the Rj’ot. How the Ryofs 
position has come to be so unsatisfactory, the report goes 
on to show’. The district is described as having a very 
small extent of plain country, the rest consisting of level 
upland slopes and valleys, intersected by ranges of bills. 
Much of It is bleak and bwe; the good soil is very 
limited; and most of it is ^xxir and shallow, Bajri and 
Jamari {species of millet) arc the chief crops and occupy 
the greater pan of the cultivated area. Tlte district 
depends for its fertility on the rainfall, which Is most pre¬ 
carious and unequal. One year .It may amount to 46 
inches; another to 10—third to sU—a fourth to i and 
differences as startling are found in various parts of the 
district. The population Is under 150 per square mile. 
The area of cultivated land [ler head of the cultivating 
populatioTi is from 6 to p acres. The land revenue per 
cuUurable acre varies from 7 to 10 annas. The couni ry 
became British territory In 1819, when the Maratha power 
was broken. It had then suffered severely from the dis* 
orders of the times; It had been ravaged by Holkar's 
soldiers in titoa; and disease had followed on the horrors 
of the subsequent famine. It had been impoverished by a 
vicious land revenue system. In the time of Biijf Rao 
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Peshwa the land revenue was very generally farmed out, 
and the assessments were made according to the ability 10 
pay. If collected by Government o<ficials, the assessments 
were usually settled in a lump with the headman of tht; 
village, who was left to collect it in detail as he pleased. 
Payments were made by drafts of the chief money-lender 
of the village. Little was collected in cash. The Sukukar 
usually stood security, and was then allowed to collect the 
revenue and his own debts together. The Ryoli had to 
(jay numerous other taxes. Our own early settlements 
were undoubtedly too high and did infinite harm. After 
ten years some relief was granted; but not till a second 
decade had passed, reducing agriculture to the lowest point, 
was a remedy vigorously applied. The revenue survey 
and the assesi^ent of 1S36 revived agriculture and 
gradually restored prosperiiy, lietween iSj6 and tS6o, 
the condition of the countr)’ entirely changed ; population, 
agricultural capital, and cultivation increased; the country 
was opened out; the construenon of the radwa)' poured 
money into the villages; and prices and wages went u(h 
Then followed such an extraordinary prosperity, during the 
American war, in spite of bad years and short crops, as the 
Ryat had never experienced. But these halcyon days could 
not last. From the tide began to ebb. Bad years 

followed; the expenditure on public works decreas ed ; 
prices fell. The grain which could be bought in 1JII75 f®*' 
4 annas could hardly have been purchased five years earlier 
for one Rupee. The Ryot felt the hardness of the times. 
He had to borrow, nod to mortgage his lands; and his 
creditor pressed him for what he owed, The report 
describes the ordinary Ryot and the most common class 
of money-lender—the Mammri Sahuhar^ The Kmbl 
Ryai, simple, wdl disposed, frugal; wanting in education, 
intelligence, and foresight; imprudently ivasting money on 
an occasional marriage festival, hut otherwise thrifty. The 
J/arayflW, a stranger settled in the Dekhan, industrious, 
sdf*re!Jant, and a keen man of business, careless of 
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pultlk opinion i sufBciemJy educated to transact his Jaw 
business, outside of which he has no interests ; a bad land' 
lord *' making the hardest terms possible with his tenant 
wrho Is also Ills debtor and often little better than his slave." 

Thtse being the types of die people, it ts shown that 
indebtedness was common already among the Dekhan 
ky 6 ts when their countr)' onus into our hands. The 
evidence of the earliest records is thus summed up. There 
was a consul era bte burden of debt and many of the Ry^ts 
were living in dejiendence upon the Sukikar^ delivering 
lo him their produce and dmwdng upon him for necessaries. 
Hut as the Ryot had nothing except his cattle and the 
yearly produce of hts land to give as the lender’s security, 
rates of interest were very high; and much of the debt 
consisted of accumulaifons of interest. The causes of debt 
were chiefly the revenue system, and sometimes expendi¬ 
ture on marriages, or such occasions The amount of 
individual debt was usually moderate, The Saftukars 
were usually men of substance, maintaining establishments 
for dunning and looking after debtors: for the creditor 
received tittle ot no assistance from the State in recovering 
debtSj but had great license in private methods of com¬ 
pulsion, It is said that the burden of debt grew rather 
than declined before the inu’oductton of regular Courts and 
procedure in iSaj* The Regulations then passed provided 
for the action of Civil Courts: but they protected the 
debtor bydedaring thecaide and implements necessuy for 
the support of an agriculturist to be exempt from seizure 
for debt t and they limited the rate of interest recoverable 
to 1 s per cent, and also the period within which suits to 
recover debts could be brought. In 1^43, an inejuiry wa< 
made by the Commissioner of the Northern Division into 
the condition of the people. The reports rccoved were 
not lavoutable. One officer in the Poona district said that 
few villages in his tvoyajj^anas had one R^at unburdened 
with debt, and scarcely a village had three persons not 
involved for sums over Rs, 100. Another stating that the 
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usurious char^ictcr of the village battief is notorious, attributes 
mainly to Kis rapacity the poverty of the Delthati Ryots^ 
the interest rates being generally enormous, anti the agree¬ 
ments often fraudulently procured, Othcra tvrote in the 
same strain—and mentioned bonds renewed at exorbitant 
rates, interest and principal entered in the fresh bond, and 
in one instance a debt being trebled in 14 months. This 
was just the time when the neiv survey and settlenseot had 
been introduced, the result being, as the report says, that 

"Strong InduL-eincnts e*i*tcd for the Ryet to inerwee his flgfidultufal 
apetiitiafim and ilw Sal^tur fbund enhanced Kcurily and a nsdf 
tttiichbery f« recovery lo^eocgunftt him iti lotins. tVe find accoTdinglj, bn 
ibe tBCord relating to this snbloct fifoai iKj^iSs®* (eiiufcs »hich had 
ilttadr becoiat o«tlred cbwwaenstics uf the tclmk™ Of and 

Ryot under i1m.‘ tUcred ctindltiona oi wr reresue and ludicUl system 1, 
The* are the grairili of vniU ciphaHats otgaged in moiicy-le&tUng and 
tbe mtetiiial ofwfatioti of our Uxs to the diredvanugc of the RjnttL 

Many authorities notice the inequahty benvecn the 
debtor and creditor in ioteUigcnce, and position, and there 
must have lieen strong evidence to induce Lord Elphin- 
stone. Governor of Bombay, to record tn iSs^ follow¬ 
ing resolution on the reports: 

" Hi* IjMdabip in Coimdl emcftainj nodmibt of ihe fed that the labour 
iitg Hiiwn of the Bjuive cixnoiunity *iiir« enormous injunit* from the 
Vftnt of prottciion by Isw frota the utoitiotiiue iiiaiik*! of njoncj'ltmderv, 
He know* that our Ovil Courts bav^ b«ome hareful to the marees ol 
(MIT ladiffli tubi«« from Usiig made the ittanimcnu of the slnicil tn- 
cntdihle ispacity of uuiTiou.4 capltEUato. Nothing can be catraitaifd 
to give re* to widespread diirontehl and dlfiafiecttaii to the British Gotctd- 
meirt than the practical making of the present Uw.’' 

Already in 1S55, the law restricting the rate of interest 
had been repealed in blind imitation of that of HngEand i 
and the SaAuhar began to take hts debtors land after 
squeezing him dry. Until the new survey, the Ryot him- 
seSf had no transferable iotert^t in his land, and for some 
vears afterwards creditors rarely tried to enforce their 
daims by touching the land Itself,—partly because this 
was opposed to u sag e and public opinion ; partly perhaps 
because there was not sufFicieni conftdence that Govern¬ 
ment would uphold the tiiie of the purchaser; partly 
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because the Ryoti agiicuttural stock and implements were 
protected from sale and the creditors got more by leaving 
him on the land and securing the fruits of his labour. But 
in 1859, the t»ew Civil Procedure Code [>as^d for all 
India replaced the old Regulation—exempting the Ryots 
cattle and implements from seiaure for debt, and a new 
limitation law reduced the time for die recover’ of debts 
in CourL These taws arc said lo have greatly injured the 
Ryots. Their effect was retarded by the transient period 
of prosperity already described, which began with the 
passing of these measures; otherwise the crisis of 1875 
ivould probably have happened years before. 

To turn now* to the causes of debt as set forth in the 
report, the first to i>e noticed Is the poverty of the Ryol, 
The country* is unproductive. The selling value of an 
ordinary Kuuht Ryoti estate, exclusive of his land and its 
produce;, is estimated at little more than Rs. 200^ including 
his house and live stock: many possess much less. The 
report says: 

" Trotrqjw Hjn and /anwn form tfae gwnt bulk of the aBrkuhuni] pro- 
doce—tn a laixe paitjoii gf ihe area under report they r‘fp >r w hute -^ha of 
the whole. SupiMidDg that the ratnfin waa tuffiElently eorwtant to easure 
■ BWdeiate remm every year, Jl wouiil stiU be Foevitahle that the KtnM 
•hould draw the whole of tiu year^a [ncoiae from laud in the lump during 
the iwo monihs of haivetL At howenrer there h one year of drought in 
every three <rref mtich of the region, and s good crop only once in three 
yea^ it tbilowa that the income yidded to Ihc from hii laud b 

recetved in fbll tnennially invlead of inaualEy, Iti* tiwrywbere a seiious 
aa^niioi, of their ill-fiinune to the cidthatora of iodiiretcnt soD^ that 
ihetr land yielding only one kind of produce, they receive the whole retutn 
in ■ lump, while better mQi that admit of a Tarieiy of aop, enable the 
coltintcir to tpreail bit receipts mner «x uionths of the year. Thit «ril b 
intanuhtd (m the Jfyotr by their eapriciout climaie. It is hardly poaarble 
to eotwwre any condiiitm* tame cenaintp produix radebtedtiem umone 
the pooro- classes thaa there." 

Next, Emitting that improvidence ts a cause of in¬ 
debtedness, it is asserted that the result really of many 
h^ been too generally attributed 10 this one alone. 
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In truth, according to the report, the chief cauRe of the 
present indebtedness of the Ryots is ancestrai dcbL Again, 
instead of die permanent title and light assessment, 
guaranteed by the survey settlement, having stimulated 
the Ryots indostf)', increased his profits and enabled him 
to free himself from debt, it led rather to an increase of 
debL The A^<j/ borrowed to extend eyTtivaiion: bis land 
furnished security to the creditor; already existing debt 
swallowed up more chan the prohts. The faciltties of 
recovery given by the law enabled the inferior class of 
money-lenders, dealing at exorbitant rates of ioteresi with 
the needy cultivators, to deprive them of every advantage 
which the Suit! Intended tlicm to enjoy. Further, popu¬ 
lation began to press on the land; anti yet prices and 
wages were high owing to merely transient circumstances \ 
and the Ryats credit remained unimpaired until things took 
an unfavourable cum. The new law of limitation is said 
to have helped cnediiors to insist on debtors renewing 
their bonds at short intervals, when the princiial debt svas 
enhanced by the addition of Interest. Lastly the revenue 
system is referred to as one of the causes of debt; 

** li uediUnt thsi a Krenue tj^stcni which 1e*i« rram the caldviUitin of 
A dhtiictt Kuch ai ilmt now dak wiih^ tke oitioiiiU wtUiOMi 

regard lo the cMsf-tmTE of thu seasOQi must of navsity lead to Ltttircnpi]^ 
In b«d due mmi hoftow. The CL&ce^ijij reuidin eviai when 

tke wewxmt h Au below the standiird of j £uf i for the 

crtditpf woatd nor illow him to the ^Tingi ol a T^i even If 

he were prudent eVKnjgh to derife to do lo*” 

The Comrnls3ion at£empiKl uko to g^iuge the of 

the Jij&fs indebtedness and said, 

^ li appears llutt ons third of the occupiinti of loiul arc 

mJwrTLis^l mkh debl; thnt ibdr debt! average about ti tims iheif 
Ajaw^ruenr; vd tkm neuljr twB tbiids of the debt a secured bj mortgage 
of Und; of tbe cuUxwon not iDrluded among the embarrai^ ilira, «tmc 
are in good dfcumAiances, bm the bwot iifaium b btu litik removed 
from emltamsanfimt T dmibudifi bad wxtiii or luntier fall m pricet 
would nipldlf awelt ihe proportme of 4nihAnii»cd io folrem for 

ihctt b no hiud and East line bii^ween the fxc limited and tboic abure 
ibcm." 

Within two years artitmed the famine of 1877, Thu 
relations between the SaiuA^rs and the received 
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careful cxammatioo. Frequently no regular accounts are 
kept: but almost every trunsaction is reconjed in a bond 
or written contract. The inlerest demanded is admittedly 
very h'Bh ( 3/4 P-c- on personal security); but (coo" 
sidering usury as taking a higher interest than ia required 
to cover the risk) the G^ininbstoii felt unable to say, on 
the evidence, whether the rates were fair or unfair; for 
they remarked that the risk determining the rate of interest 
between Sabttkar and Ry&i is the risk on the aggregate t>f 
transactions rather than on each individual case. Flence 
whether fair or unfair, the Conitnisslon thought Tt im- 
poissible to reguUue it by law; and they put aside as 
impracti^blc the idea of Government comj^ietmg with the 
SakHkar by the establishment of land banks, lit other 
ways, however, some of them admitting of remedy, the 
were thought to be placed at a disadvantage. Attim- 
tion was drawn to the large proportion of decrees passed 
against them ex parte (not less than 6G p.c.), owing to 
defendants being discouraged to appear from their ignor¬ 
ance and poverty, their fear of their creditor, the distance 
of the courts, and the want of time on the part uf the 
judges to go into cases. The l^l powers of the holder of 
a decree, were thougtit excessive. For the recovery of a 
debt the law allowed unlimited resort against the- debtor's 
property, present and future, and against his person. 
Tremendous pressure could thus be put on a debtor. I'he 
law of limitation has already been referred to. In all these 
cases, the creditor took advantage of the law ; but he ivas 
said also to defraud his debtor by withholding receipts for 
the payments made; by taking far larger sums than were 
due as consideration^ by taking bonds in satisfaction of 
decrees ami then enforcing the decrees while keeping the 
bonds in reserve; by false promises; by persuading Ryoii 
not to appear in court: and even by forgery and intlnuda' 
tion. After setting forth the result of their Inquiry, the 
Commission submitted their proposals. The unfavourable 
conditions of soil and climate were difficult to mitigate, but 
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somethinj^ mi^hi be doDt; by irrigation works and by work¬ 
ing the LancJ Improvement Act so as to make help more 
rr^adily available to the Ryot. Ignorance and improvidence 
coidd only yield to time ajtd education; but the harshness 
of the law to debtors might. be softened. The Comts 
might be brought nearer to the people; the judicial st^' 
strengthened; imprisonment for debt abolished : necessaries 
exempted from attachment and sale. The imerest of the 
debtor in immoveable property sold in execution might bo 
ascertained beforehand; agreements, made by way of 
adjustment of a decree, might be etiected only by the 
Court executing the decree and not by separate action : no 
applicaiion for an execution should be entertained after the 
lapse of a certain period. Fraud might be prevented by 
having alt instruments drawn up by public notaries, Hvery 
person making a payment should be entitled to a reedpt 
every debtor to an annual statement of account. While 
considering that an insolvency Act was needed for the 
country, they thought if might be deferred if the other 
proposals were accepted ; nor would they recommend any 
change in the taw of limitation ; as, 

*‘1/ aedilvr and debUH tUitu] on Ath teni]> with curb otli« a sltort 
limitation ii adnniuj^ui to both partica and the preent hardfhips mail 
rrotR cai»«s wtur-h. mil in i«tiHc out thdr owe mnedy,’' 

Of the iixed Revenue demand they said ; 

"We do not at nil utideterthnate the Importance of halt; nf dcfnaird in 
the I»id revenue hut ire queedon wbetho' this advantage b not ptuchaaed 
loo devly b| the Rpst) of a [vge i»rttt>n of the dinmbed dmikl^ pcthapi 
alto by the Govemnient ilaelf; for the Gorcnnnetit limitt ita auewneiit 
in cowidmlion of bod leaMnui hut it b nerenheJess ferted to give re- 
niiiiioiti tn )‘eata of droughc ... If it me poMihle to introduce a more 
eianic tyitcm then the pretent, whtrJ] should yet be governed fiimd 
principles and avohl hap-huard Kmmron*,«« believe both the and 

fiCvemment fronid in the end be gainen. ... As the ont-tnm of pradurie 
in these ^ihooght-stpcien'dbtvktt vmies direetly with tbe quuntiiy nrd 
tuneliness of tbe minlall, and ss these ore motlcn which can be accarotriy 
oscenaiued. it may be possible that some system of adjiming die Govem, 
mem demand to the Ryoti' capecity within reasonable linitts might he 
made to work without being open to tbe i^|ccllon of uncejtaiaty." 

U was not till t579 that legislation was attempted in the 
special interest of the Dckhan Ryot: and in the interval 
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there had occurred the gdevous famine of 1877. Some of 
the recommendations of the Com mission had, howei-er, 
been independently introduced into the New Code of Gvil 
Procedure, which was under cofialdcratlon when the report 
was being written. In fact all their proposals for mitigating 
die harshness of the bw of execudon and making it fairer 
to judgment debtors, except the abolition of imprisonment, 
for debt* w>«re accepted. Space will not permit of an 
account of the views expressed Uy the different Govent- 
ments and by the Secretary of State on the condition of 
affairs described by the Commission, or of the remedies 
which each specialty fa^'oured. ! can only indicate the 
principal provisions of the law ffnally passed as Act XVIL 
of I#79, leaving out details which would only distract 
attention 

{a) All bonds and instruments of obligation executed by 
an agriculturist must be written by a viUage registrar ap¬ 
pointed ‘for the purpose. 

(A) All mortgages, liens, and charges on immoveable pro- 
pert}' of an agriculturist must be treated by an insmiment 
in writing. 

(r) Every person receiving money from an agriculturist in 
liquidation of a debt must tender Him a receipt. 

Every agriculturist by whom moaey is due under any 
insmiment is entitled to an annual statemenc of accotmt 
(r) Every agricuiiurist in whose name an account is kept 
by any trader or money-lender is entitled to demand a pass 
book and to have it from time to time written up. 

i/) period within which a suit to recover money due 
by agriculturists may be brought is extended to 1 ^ years, 

(j^) No suit may be brought against an agriculturist until 
the Concilbior (when the Government has appointed Con- 
cilbtors in the district) has failed to Ktttc the dispiiu:; hut 
any agreement made must be registered by the Court as a 
decree. 

( 4 ) When a suit is Instituted the Court must examine the 
Defendant as a witness unless, for reasons to be recorded by 
it, it deems this unnecessary. 
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(0 If in a suit the amount of the creditor's claim is dis¬ 
puted the Court must investigate the whole case frani the 
commencement; first to see whether there is any defence 
on the ground of fraud, mistake, accidentj undue inlluence 
or otherwise * and secondly to take an account between the 
parties. When the claim Is admitted, and the Court 
believes the admission to be true and made by the debtor 
with full knowledge of bis rights, the Court is not bound to 
inquire. 

(y) After inquiring into a casci as above piovided, the 
Court is to open an account between the parries notwith¬ 
standing any agreement as to allowing compound interest 
or setting off the profits of mortgaged proi)criy without an 
account in lieu of interest, or any statement or settlement of 
account or any contract purporting to close previous dealings 
and create a new obligation. The account is to be taken 
from the commencement and the following rules are 10 be 
followed: Principal and interest are to be separated; the 
debtor is to he debited as principal with money actually 
receivwi and the price of goods sold ; he is not to be debited 
with any money he has agreed to pay under pressure by 
threat of an execution* nor with any accumulated intercsi 
converted into principal at any scirietnent of account, unless 
the Court decrocs such debit reiisoiiable; in the interest 
account, simple interest is to be entered monthly on the 
balance of priociiial at the time outstanding ; all receipts are 
to be credited first towards ioieresi. and any balance 
towards principal; when the account is finally made up the 
interest allowed is never to exceed the principal found to be 
due. 

{i) The interest to be allowed in the .iccoiint above pro¬ 
vided for, is to be that agreed upon unle^ it is unreason¬ 
able. in which case the Court shall fix the rate. 

(/) No agriculturist can be arrested m* imprisoned in 

execution of a decree for money. 

(w) Immoveable propeny of an agriculturist may not be 
attached or sold in execution of any decree, unless it has 
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been specifically mongaged for the repayment of the debt ; 
but such property of the debtor as is not rei^uircd for his 
support may f«j managed by the CoHecUir for a period not 
exceeding ? years, and the proceeds applied to the (iquida^ 
tion of the debt. 

{h) The Court may at any time direct that the amount of 
any decree passed against an agriculturist shall be paid by 
instalments, with or without interest. 

(tf) Any agriculturist whose debts amount to Ra, 50 and 
upwards may apply to be made an Insolvent; his immove¬ 
able property shall not, how^ever. if he be declared an 
insolvent, vest in the Receiver, but any jiart of it, not 
retjuired for the support of the insolvent, may be managed 
by the Collector for the benefit of the creditors, for any 
period not exceeding y years, 

(/>) In the great majority of cases no appeal is allowed 
from the orders of the Courts of original jurisdiction, but 
tlie supertbr Judge is invested with a power of revision. 

It will be observed that the Act contained a number of 
heterogeneous provisions somewhat loosely strung together, 
and the drafting left something to be desired t but it was al 
once put into Additional Cotrns w^re 

lished for the convenience of the agrkuTiurists and a special 
Judge was appointed for the supervision which was to take 
the place of appeal. As might have been e.^peeled, there 
was an immediate and great decrease in the number of suits 
filwi ; and this was far from being balanced by the number 
oi agreements made l^efore Conciilatm^, It might not be 
difficult to account for this, and for the fact that the number 
of suits has newer again reached its former standard. First 
there was the novelty of the Act, and next the kw of 
limitation had Wn extended. Thirdly there was no longer 
so much mducement to obtain decrees for small sums as a 
means of pressure, when extortionate creditors knew that 
their clmms would be inquired into and cut tlow-n. Lastly 
the law of execution reduced the power of the creditor. U 
was soon found that on some minor points the Act required 
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amendment; and when, in i 38 t, an amending Uil] was 
framed the opponents of the measure took advantage of this 
to assail it as having already produced the most disastrous 
results, k had ruined the moneylender, if it had not 
driven him from the country; it had extinguished the credit 
of the Ryot ; tt had encouraged the debtor to be dishonest; 
it had compelled the Courts to do injustice; registration as 
a safeguard was a sham; and the good intentions of the 
Conciliators were hardly less often ciuestioned tlian their 
abilities. It seemed early in the day for so dire an effect to 
iiave been produced; and from other quarters very different 
reports were heard. The Act was amended in 1881 and 
18S2 ; and in the foUoW'ing year the Bombay Government 
deputed a special oflicer to report on its working. He 
declared himself distinctly in its favotir. After consulting 
with other authorities, the Bombay Government, in 1884^ 
reported to the Secretar)' of State, that the Act bad been, 
on the whole, a success, and proposed some fttrther changes, 
one of them being that standing crops should be made 
liable to attachment and sale in execution of a decree. This 
w^as agreed to and effected by an amendment in 1886. In 
1888 a further inquiry into the working of the Act was 
mode by a vciy able revenue officer, by order of the 
Bombay Government His re[X}rt was very full; and he 
was satisfied that the Act had done good: but the members 
of the Bombay Government (wliicb then Included the most 
confirmed and uncontpromising of^Kment the Act ever had) 
were not agreed in opinion. In 1891 the Government of 
India accordingly appointed a Commission to make a fresh 
inquiry, and to report how' far the Act and the principles 
un^lpng it had been efficacious in the Dekhan. This 
Commission consisted of six members. The Bombay 
Government nominated three. r-'/V.. two members of the 
Bombay Civil Serv'ice, one a n:\Tnuc, die other a judicial 
officer, and the third a native gentleman who bad served 
the Governmeni In many capacities, and had been a member 
first of the Bombay and arierw.xrds of the Supreme l,egisTa- 
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tive Council. The other three members were nominated by 
the Govemment of India, and were officers of the Bengal 
Civil Service from the Punjab, and the North-Western and 
Central Provinces. They submitted a unanimous report: 
and 1 proceed to notice the conclusions at which they 
arrived, first tn regard to each of the main provisions of 
the Act as already set forth, and then as to its general 
, eflea. direct and indirect, as a whole. 

Regarding (a) and (^J their report says. 

“The sjfUetu cf fCBiMmiinn [mvided by ihejuKtioUy pferem* the 
fargay of boadji, tin d the reptidbuiun uf duly ueuuteij bemdf by (l«btotv. 
By bnitglrig the tegiimiuictn ofiicES neBrer to the hoiou of the people it oIh] 
rcndeti fidec penanstjcHi more dongertuis. tt dots not appear that the 
foigny of bonds *as generally cotnni'On bdon the Act, bm it vas not altogethet 
unktKt^TL . , . On the other band rcgiainuon oBordfi no seeijjity h to ihc 
tAyment or the naivre of the ille^jcd comideratjon. The evidence shaira 
conctuxirety . , , thsi the liulh of the jnstipk treai the Tecitsl tt) a bood or 
a sjfltetDcnt to i jIe n mere oifiLt^r of lanit. So ibr is this cairi^ 

m-tfiicy is sorEHKicac? b^ort the nfgi$±ra,r only to be return^ 

ouiside iht office. In this import rcgtstT^tion is himn-fut to the 

debtor; a* it fjUses s strung pTesumptiofi sguost Kira when btf dkfiutcs tht 
nature Of the of the consiiliin^tiotia . . , The pjiinions entertaincct 

of the bjr the people thccttscEtes are v&j tsriou^ a ^ * When m 

registrar tt coiui!iEiiiitius« and explaiiui the Eeruis of \hc docuincnts to the 
pcop!t^ his eHofti airperar to he appreciated by intdb’gcitt but when 

be k laiy gr comrpt the trouble nnd expcnic must be vciy aetioui To 
anyone BCquainled wi|b rhe tyeitage Dekhuti and his spimfenUy 

tbaol itic iDobilUy to remember or undemtaad sn^tbing sumunderl 

and candmuliy piompred by iiis friciids, Umte is cotmderalde force lo ihe 
objection made by the people of Kiuigdon ihfli ‘it n a bod lyvtem 
because the A>vf goes off iluite with the moneylcodtr and geia cotiisefi,' 
On the whole the Commiathst comider that the olt^bns lo the irreseiil 
•yAmii-^ihe trouble and expefUc lo tbe ptrtia especiaUy in the of 
Miuli Iwfldi, tite doubtful chstaciet of much of Uic agency, and the oninui- 
wotthlttesa of the eridence which Ihe tystem affords, ouiwdgh iu ad¬ 
vantage ’’i atid they prtrpote that " the village regiarrar isbotild beiibotiahed, 
the ivgistnuioit of fnnpk bonds sbostd be made optional: and mH file*, 
Rtortgagi^ and teuei (for more than a fixed tenn) of Immovable ptopeny 
should be required by law n be in wTiting and should be regiatcred at tbe 
headquarters of the 

It t$ to lie pegrcittd ihnt this measaru. finin which so 
much was CMpccie^l, has not in rt:ality dano much good. 

Concerning (j*j, {./land (e)—receipts* annual sutemenrs 
of account, and p^iss boulcs, —they report that ihe pro- 
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visions have proved practically ixioperaiive. They are not 
sgfficlentJy known, and it would require the active coopera¬ 
tion of the authorities to make them elective. 

As for (/'),—the change in the law of limitation—they 
consider la years too long, and would rather see it reduced 
10 6. making one general law of limitation applicable to ail 
classes of the community. The existence at present of two 
separate laws of limitation, applying to different clasps, is^ 
they think, open to objection. 

Regarding the merits of the system of concElation, 
there has, from the beginning, been a very considerable 
tlifference of opinion. \V’'hy. some ask, should people be 
obliged, against their wish, to go before a condliator and 
thus be pul to trouble. cJtpense, and delay ? Statistics 
too show that it succeeds only in a comparatively small 
proportion of casesL Some have urged iliat conciliators 
cannot do enough: others that they do too much; that 
they are no protection to the Ryot z and tliat duly qualihcd 
persons cannot be found in sufficient numbers. The Com¬ 
mission, while admitting that conciliators have afforded 
some relief to the Courts and composed some disputes, are 
ilnddcdly opposed to the system. Their verdict Is : 

^The uuubk, Mil e^rt»c entiil«d c«efi M n luocesftil 
hy i ftULtL in Cismn are jt tA nn[f ttaLural t\%u 

miii^ [fcruons tboFyltl prefer tx> have iheir dUputet itectdt^ add 

dieajily by m ddalHidai ^hich can tie truit^cf to fiiqdbE vuAtbtiCJy 

into the mciili of ttw to act hfrticddy md to decide Sqdi 

im ftgeociy, were it oiiLy avEiiLible, wonld be of immcitse pahlic iduptlage. 
But die ly&tcm of unoffioal concibiiiMii firetpCiibrd by the Act it ahogciher 
fllETtifeiit, and tbe Cotnmis^lan are iirangly of opiTiian, that in iu present 
fhapifp tha! ay^etn ought not to be Ttiamed Thjm is no endencc twfore 
the COfemiiiion to warrani the belief ihxt wncjlliitor^ ToUoir iny mechanical 
rule In dealing wttb wm wldch conie beTotc them, at itriie oS a percf^ua^e 
oTelattn^ aitatrarily. The cilijectimii to the Ajffcni ire lieepcr* LTiider the 
Act tba told function of the oondliatar b to imtuec tbe (ULitiea to agree } 
hfl hai an powef of reqimJtig m witeffl or potty to tale an oaili usIeH the 
paxty or mtnm amfrediA in vriting ; be can only hear soch oral attd 
vwmme fuefa documentary erideftcr, tu the putta may dtume to ptnAncs ; 
and mrkfaeT he nor the court ha> paver to rqoci any agrtement, no matter 
how d^ali. uTirair m tmnEatomble it nuiy be. Sudj a isyrinm it totally 
10 one of the main priiicrple$ oi the Act—that an ^grjrtiltcijiu 
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dcbtCET ia nnt oil sd tiia creditor, and that neither tils registered 

bond {iQT even hia ndmissjon in conn ia vuSicient lo saddle him with n 
Ikbilitj; and without strict sapcrvimon, which entaiJa a ainsidetahle 
uQount of [roubie and loss of time, the tv stem ia Uahle to serloua abute. 
Praia cases which ha« come to ttie notice of the Cummisijnn it appears 
that adnuiioji^ lus tkcen taken oTlhc system not merely 10 eva.de the stamp 
jind TeglsitaiiOD lawi, but also those provisiotii of the KeUel Act which 
uempl iuitl from attachment and aide in execaiion of ntoney decrees," 
The Commission advert also to the difficult)* of finding 
fit and proper persons for the functions of conciliator. 
They say that some of the subordinate jiiditfes and other 
witnesstis who gave evidence before them, appeared; to 
entertain ver)' considemble doubts not only whether the 
setccilon of concitiators had always been Judicious, but also 
whether better matcrtal was in fact avaJIahle. UnwUiiag 
to give up the attempt of enlisting the assistance of the 
people themselves in the administration of civil justice, the 
Commission propose that agrijements made before con- 
dilators and stiitemenis recorded by them shall have a 
value attached to them, anti that statements drawn up by 
conciliators shall be deetnud by the Courts pri»ta facit 
evidence of the statements made by the parties to the 
conciliators I but diey are wholly opposed to agreements 
being treated as decrees. There can be no doubt that the 
sj-stem established by the Act is liable to the greatest 
itbuse. whether it has led to it or noL 

With ( 4 ) begins the first of the provisions relating to 
the procedure of die Courts. The defendant is to be 
examined as a witness unless, for reasons to be recorded, 
tilt Court deems it unneaatsnry. It has been objected 
that it is a hardship to compel the defendant lo appear 
against hix wish, as his only reason for not appearing is 
that he has no deftnee to make; that the rule demoraliics 
defendants by encouraging them to make false defences; 
and that it enables creiditofs to harass agriculturists by 
them to Court just when they cannot afford to 
leave their fields, [i Is said furthtr to eaiise Unncc^sary 
adjuumments and delay, .is a dcTcndaiit by keeping out 
of the way can put off the passing of a decree against him; 
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and lastly that the provision is uf little or no real use, as 
Statistics show tliat under such compulsory defence. In 
contested cases, the proportion of decisions for the plainuH 
is as bi^e as tn dtstnets where the provision docs not 
apply. Some of these objections are far-fetched* others 
rest on mistake ; and none have been found vaticL The 
Commission satisfied itself, by ejeamimng records, that in a 
considerable number of cases the compulsory attendance of 
the dcrcadaitt resulted m the establishment of a good 
defence. No complaint was made of any hardship in being 
compelled to attend; the Commission saw no necessary 
connexion between compelling a person to appear and 
encouraging him not to tell the truth; there was no 
evidence that, by this provision, creditors tried 10 harass 
their agricultural debtors, and tbf* judges questioned on 
the point said such an abuse could be prevented; there 
w,is no evidence mther that defendants took advantage of 
the rule to delay the passing of a decree against them^ nor 
could this provision help them in so doing. The argument 
from statistics will least of all stand a The statistics 

relied on show cases decided in favour of plaintifr in 
or in fart. In an mdinary debt case the question is 
generally as to the amount due: and the daim is far more^ 
frequently exaggerated than wholly false. If it is reduced 
to fair dimensions and a decree passed tn favour of the 
plaintiff for that amount, the decision though recorded in 
Civour of ptaintiflC would none the less have proved the 
value of the proi'ision, It will be rettiembened that the 
Commission of 1875 looked upon the laige proportion of 
et farie decrees as bearing on the indebtedness of the 
Ryai^ This last CommissTon similarly thinks that owing 
to the ignorance and simplicity of the fJekhan agricukumt 
and the necessity of explaimhg his position, no decree 
sliould be passixl against him till he has appeared before 
the court, and has had explained to him the actual nature 
of the claim against him. The hardship of having to 
attend the Court is insignihcaiit; the consequences of a 
decree passed against him In bis absence may be niioocis, 

DO a 
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(/) That ihe Court ^ould inquiit Into the history* and 
merits of a cas« from the commencement in order to see 
whether there is a defence, and then take an account tn 
a manner prescribed, has been strongly objected to; but 
why should not a court satisfy itself whether a contract 
which it is asked to enforoe is not invalidated by what 
strikes at the root of all the contract^ when it Is certain that 
the Saknhtr and the Ryois are not really on an equality. 
The procedure for settling the account no doubt sci& aside 
some arrangements made by the parties themselves; but 
the special conditions of the Dekhati have to be taken into 
consideration. The question would require very lci>gthy 
discussion if fully argued out; here it is possible lo give 
only the conclusions arrived at by the Commission. 
They 

** comlder tb*v the pnndpk of th« KCtiofl, w.». the i(u[ukf into 

tlie put hitlOTT with a rkw tu (a) ftKenauun^ irbelhet t>)« cantinet is 
nlid or icgdlly soid or vEudsbbt sod (^) takiiif a jwofer account, k 
soond imil fibomld be tnaioiained ^ but the inquiry tboiiitl be eanftned m 
tht! fneti $0 kr H 5 they nuy be dscertabiJible^ aud nhoitSd not he supple' 
CDcnied by assumption when evidcaoe of fact tultB.” 

It appears that the Courts had fallen into faulty methods 
in making inquiries under this provision, and some time 
elapsed before they w'cre set right by the High Coufi. 
As regards the taking of the account, the Commission 
objects to that part of die direction which sets aside agree¬ 
ments to cake the profits of mortgaged property in lieu of 
ineeresL Such agreements are very common, and they 
seem particularly "convenient to an illiterate and ignorant 
jHiqpIe.’' [iesidcs when no accounts have been kepi, it is 
simply impossible to estimate with any approach to accuracy 
the profits during a number of years. The Courts were 
called upon to ascertain the profits in a great number of 
cases, and naturally failed to do so satisf^torily. ~l*hts 
direction too has. In many places, had the disastrous result 
of encouraging the substitution for usufructuary mortgage^ 
of what are, in fonn at any rate, out and out sales^—the 
sale tieing accompanied by a verbal promise on the part of 
the vendee to restore the property on repayment of the 
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purciuLSC money, and the vendor being continued In occupa* 
tion of the land as a tenant at will* in such cases tiiere is 
danger that the vendee may not keep faith with the Ryot. 
Mor are the CammissTon satisfied that it is right or 
expedient to refuse to neknowtedge all agreements to pay 
compound interest. 

iTompoiind mieresi; » piDhihiiEd by bir ibe necemff raull (wben 
rhe law of dMpat in force) can be tUbw that b<rth pmtiet wBl 
collude to e^de tlMS bfrer tredilors wEl fonced imo Conrt in self* 
dcft:n<;c, tittn whcis they would otherwue hAve beco willtug to give iheir 
debton fuJtbCT tiin t - li ceems necessary to allow the Coun^ to aoecpi 
oot merely cotivemom bul also ttgreciticiiis so convert aoctsmulited 
itiLcitst into prindpal where Htcb coovenioos nte, under the circuiuHtanees 
of the cwv to*** 

Otherwise the method of account - taking prescribed is 
considered fair, though slightly more favountbie to the 
crcditoi than that usually adopted by profesional niooey- 
ienders. The last direction, that the interest to be decreed 
is never to exceed the principal found to be due is merely 
the Hindu law of d/lnt dnjkti and acts as a check on the 
undue accumulation of arrears of Interest. 

(jf) The discretion allowed to the Courts in fixing the 
rate of interest lias, it is said, not been abused to the detri¬ 
ment of the creditor. The rates allowed have been amply 
high—‘ta p-c, on mortgages, and from iS to -4 P**- 
simple bonds. Not. so far as the Commission could ascer¬ 
tain, had any evil cfiect followed the grant of this dis¬ 
cretionary power. 

{!) The exemption of the Ryot from arrest and im¬ 
prisonment for debt is looked upon by the Commission as 
a great protection. There is no evidence to show that it 
leads to the defrauding of creditors; and there would be 
danger in withdrawing the exemption. 

(/w) The exemfitlon of iminovable property from attach¬ 
ment and sale, unless specifically pledged 

tip tht Comtxnision not only 10 ht Sdiiad in pTntcipk tmt DO bive 
bad. on tbe a mo^t bencfii^bil cETecL*^ 

Their report says 

**Tbiii Lhir law hai led TO 4ome rxtcftsion cH' mtiftgage debr canriik be 
dofiMed; iuit the eatenakin to been chiefly conitod to nwi of bid or 
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clopbtful credit, and it (uu noi entailed injr Lnnease of mdiditedaess, btrt 
mereijr an nJicnttion In the dwracter of the debt, which placet the debtor 
and creditor oji procttcallj? the «ine fooling •$ they were utider the onliuBry 
law. On ihs other hand, there it a great mass of evidence to show that 
when the lenlu on which a loan "wtll be graoted are made dear to the 
would-lie bomower, he, in many cases, [H^efora or contrives to do without 
the loan laaher than pledge lut tond." 

The provisioti regarding the manageineni of a tlebior’s 
surplus property for the benetk of Ins creditors has pracd- 
tally been a dead letter, simply because the Dekhaii Ryot 
has no more Land than he needs for his own maintetiance:. 

{«) The power conferred on the Court to direct that the 
amount of any decree shall be paid by instalments is looked 
upon as some recognition of the principle that to secure a 
proper obedience to orders those ortlcrs should be in (act 
Capable of fidfilment; and the Commission, regarding the 
provision as useful and bendkiat, remark tltat the value of 
the system of payment by instalments, as a means of 
enabling the creditor to reaftae his dues, is fully recogntasd 
by the people tliemsclves, not only before concUialora but 
even tn their private settlements. 

(n) The provisions regarding insolvency have remained 
pmctically inoperative. The average Ryot has, it is said, 
no desire to repudiate liability which he docs not deny lo 
be due, and has certain sentirn entid and piactical objections 
to being declared 

ifi) The subHitutton of revision at the discretiDn of the 
judge, for the ordinary right of appeal was perhaps the 
most hotly debated part of the Act when it was considered 
in the Legislative Council The Commission show that 
while in the earlier years after the introduction of the Act 
»t may have had some advantage it is now' little more than 
an appeal under another name, with the disadvantages of 
not securing lo the parties the right of a hearing and of 
involving a great waste of power. 

It remains to be seen how far the objects arrived at by 
the Act have been attained, and whether it has been 
accompanied by the evil results which its opponents con¬ 
fidently predicted. I u object w-as to relieve the agricultuml 
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claisses from iRdcbtetlness. Claims prefpjred in Court 
against agriculturists have undoubtedly been greatly re¬ 
duced by thfj direct action of the Court; and a consiUerablo 
and probably a very brge reduction has been effected 
iacUrectiy by the creditors themselves in framing their 
claims, by agreements before a conciliator, and by pri^-aie 
settlements. One great effect of the Act has been to 
make the professionai money - lender more cautiotjs in 
making loans except on the security of land, and the 
agriculturist more reluctant to borrow where this sccority 
is required* 

The Commission could not determine ih': present amount 
of agricultural indebtedness or express, with confidence, any 
opinion as to bow that burden compares with what it was 
in cKyg. A legislative enactment, they say. whose aim is 
merely (r) to afford agriculturists equitable relief from 
unduly inflated claims, and (?) to enable Ryois when 
incurring obligattons to understand clearly the terms and 
the consequences of these obligations, could obviously have 
little or no effect on the causes which tempt or drive the 
agricultural population into debt. The main cause of 
indebtedness would, however, appear to be the capricious^ 
jjcss of the climate. While unable to say whether the 
amount of debt is greater or less than it was tiiincen jrears 
ago, the Commission say that there is evidence to 

thAt ol (he iH: miK^Ii ami mote 

tlum It S<mie liave becoiite ehtiflj, tuid nmuge alimg iriiiHiiii 
borroiiiiij^ i(h M\om biiTC, to 4i Riucb grtAia^ 

famterlyt ukci) ihe of witli iisqiiej-biidm. . - . 

ost Impwiaflt of lU^ htimrevcTp h ihe isM (bm the uf haniling over 

tlie otirp to (He local ^ bgiiifi ^ Has hm groutid ood the Doir» ai n nde, 
tokei the tunned produce itKCt the nwket. Much of ilm striking uik 
proveuiepr is. doablless due (o the great eoponwo of tnvde uid die open- 
iDg of new fields for kbotir whkH fpibweil the cqo^inicdDn of die Dhoiid^ 
Miaenad and die Somhenz Moratlu railira^ru lod the eateiuion niidiin^ 
firovi^n^fit af other coininniiicatmiu; to ihc Imroducttoti, in pLiLCei, of 
b^I^aiioa ftom canolg lud (onlts^ And to a run of seasaoi ibllowm^ the com* 
OienceEnent el the Act, vrhkh if not umfortnljf good, for the Dckhia 
Appareiiilj above the aveiage [ het ihm cu eo queutkn diAt the Act 
has laaltvioUy hel{«d the lo profit from these odmatii^" 
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The CoitiTiiission are also able to aHirm tliac many 
ol^eetions advanctKl agaitisc the Act may now be dis» 
missed, tt has not destroyeil or seriously impaired the 
credit; the can siill borrow freely ; the Govern* 
mem revenue is collected with greater tsasc than formerly; 
nor has it had as a consequence a restriction of business or 
injury to commercial activity. Speculative business 
tseen discouraged : and the lending of money at exorbitani 
rates to the agricultural poor has been checked ; but capital 
has in no way been prevented from finding a field for 
investment. The money-lender has not been debarred 
by the change of law from suing in Court. The Com- 
mbsion failed to obtain any evidence of reluctance on the 
part of Saltitltitrs to resort to the Courts merely on account 
of the provisions of the Act. and while 

“ttianjr of the ouiner'IendErs exantioed cqmptuned of losses ceiKcd by 
the famine and the riots, the losse* ouribiiled diiM‘t)y to the Act were 
*ciy feir,** 

The relations between the Sethttkar and Ryof are much 
more satisfactory than they were prior to the .\ct. 
Agrarian crime has apparently ceased. Far from dis- 
CDUragtng thrift and enterprise in the Ryot$t there is good 
rt^son to believe that these qualities have been stimulated. 
Land improvement has not been chocked ; and. finally, the 
Act has not had the effect of demoralbing the Ryots by 
permitting them to repudiate their debts, a thing the 
ordinar)- Kunki debtor does not ofi«:n da 

■*Thcte no roron to batieitt thai such fcpadiation has beceme com- 
under tlw Act. fnitiinnet (if &tw defence*, are Itnlarttmaieiy not 
uakaonru ; hut it mint be mnembeied thoi only a small rainodty of the 
Ryeti eves 4;omc imo cinin, and those who do come ato $9 a tvie the 
poo^ and of the dasa. The evidence indicates, on the pnut of l1»e 
***! w!L^ todehted * etediubte anriety to JOeet thrir liabitilks, 
*«tl llwieit wmethiflg atmosipathetic in thelifWoag stnijigle with «(Hoden 
Of aetsuRtilattd debt, whkh mme of tbeiO undcRake^ Jf not choeffitljy, at 
any sale mlhont comptunL** ^ 

The Act then, has done something. But the Com¬ 
mission point out that it has not arrested the transfer of 
rom the agricultural to the money-lending classes: " a 
huge and increasing area is still being annually tfansferred " 
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from the one 10 the other. Mortgages also increase amain ; 
and, in most cases, a mortgage is only the first step lo^vards 
eventual sale. To what cxieni the transfer has occurrecl ti 
is impossible to say. The Commission urge the maintC' 
nance of a proper rccorcl of proprtetar)’ rjghtsi. and say that 
without diis Government cannot know what the land 
question really i$, and by what measures it should be 
treated. It may be ne?cessary both to restrict the occu¬ 
pant's right to alienate or mortgage his property, and to 
introduce a law of tenant right; bin even if there should 
be an unwiUtngness to resort to such measures, there ought 
to be none in doing executively what is po^ibte to keep 
the Ryof out of debt; and the Commission say that the 
rigulity of the Land Revenue system is one of the main 
causes leading the Hy(fts of die Dekhan into freali debt ; 
and that the dates on which the revenue is realiited arc in 
some places unsuitable and place the Ryoi at an unnecessary 
disadvantage. This matter was refcmad to by the Com¬ 
mission of 1875 When the Bill which became Act XVI I, 
of 1879 was debated in the Legislative Council, the Bombay 
representative in charge of it admitted that the revenue 
system had some share in the Ryot£ Indebtedness; and 
several other speakers referred to it, «ime in strong terms. 
Jt was understood, however, that, no legislattua w^ould be 
required to give relief in that direction, and it was left to 
be Inferred that the Executive would do what it could. 
The Viceroy himself appeared to think that reform was 
feasible. The matter would, however, seem to have 
dropped. It is very evident that the question of the 
Dekhan Ryots and thdr indebtedness has not yet been 
settled; and there loom behind it brger questions,—nut 
merely local.—not confined to the Dekhan,—but obtruding 
themselves on attention in other parts also of India, They 
cannot be couched on here; and even of the Dekhan 
question it has only been possible to give a very imperfect 
and superfidai account. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 
BY CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 

Bv W. iHVTKEt B.C.S. [retired]. 

Mk. W. Irvine, late Collector of Ghazipur, N.W, Pro¬ 
vince's. has long been knoivn in India as a careful investi¬ 
gator of hiatoricnl facts. He is now engaged in the 
task of compiling a complete "Historv or tiie later 
Mooiiul Emj'ire" (1707 to iSoj), In that magHma 
tjpus, the rise and fall of the Sikhs as a potiticat power 
under their ioih,ancI last Guru, the warlike Govind Singh, 
and its heterodox re-assenion under the Edse Guru Bandah, 
form an Important, if obscure, episode, on which Mr. 
Irvines labours throw'much light. He has kindly placed 
that portion at our disposal, but we feel that we should be 
doing injustice to his great widcrtaking, so imponant alike 
itj the Government and the hisioriani by quoting more of 
the voluminous manuscript than will suffice to give an 
indication of the absorbing interest of the work to our 
readers and of Che painstaking research and impartial 
Jiidgmcnt of Its Author. We specially call the attention of 
Our Sikh frieixls to these records of tlte early viossltudes of 
a power, which b now a bulwark of the British Empire. 
The subjoined extract from "the Sikh Campaigns'* describes 
the end of Randah and of his followers^ whose heroism, under 
the most tragic circumstances that can accompany death, 
atones for the errors that challenged their fate. Before 
however doing so, we would quote a few words from Mr, 
Irvine's introduction to the Section on ‘'Guru Govmd 
Singh and the First Sikh Revolt" in e.xp!anatron of the 
scope and manner of the work in prograsa, of which a 
part b already written: 

lx riKHIVCTlON, 

frdigien, aldioogh quite of taodern origin, having fint amen 
ccnmiy.» m% fulTy equipped Vilh iBjfhv and 
mitaelei » if r had been iw&iled thouaodi of ,^0. ^Vilh iu 
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di^Tclapincrnt a ^siem pf belid^ hawmt^ ^ io i3pi pi:iposc CO dad. Bui 
itrfnEng to iis external tii^ory as a political tutQ^ we find ourscrlvc^ iLiU 
ranfmnted with os luany difficulties alihcmgti oT a difTeresEi mn^ tn wc 
found on jti fipitituni sLile. Tl>e Ofdet of cvcnUp theiz' I^Eotcs 

rdtirnfid to aa the »cciue of ilicir ocetirrence^ on cVeiy fwifiE we Ami canAkt 
iiud contradictichtu 

“ Mmy Etiglhh wiitew hive deili with the ri« end progfe» of ihc 
Sik}is xml thdr from ihc pDEtiion of obscnre to ihatof 

kinfta and ruLm auidug men. Major jntnet Browne (t^M)^ Cokmet 
Malcolm the aulhot of an ananymcujx History of the I^unjab 

(1846^ Dt* hfcCitcgor (iS4ti) itod Uuit Aod Captain J. R Cuningham* 
are scrtnc of the earlier writcTs to whom lEngijihmeu owe owly all that 
they know about the Sikhi. When we come, however^ lo a critical con- 
aidemion ol cheie tutnatrve^, compxring dotcly the one with ihc other, we 
dbeovt^ Ihem to be in i grcal niany tostancca Jibsolutd^ iTrecOodlaMc, 
All of these iceouofa, with the possible cKceirtiot] ijf the ** Hmory of the 
fhinjah (i&t&h approach iht aubjcci frtmi the aide of the Sikha ind ihcir 
traditions. Now, aa we aU know^ the tfindti mind i« e$sciitialiy On- 
biMimcal and vngue In its view of the pm; and the Sikh boob sliow to 
a ^ttoi extent ihVi congenital ddtert. Their uatnnetiEi ate a coitihinaiwm 
of grem picchuon in a fcii dates with the widc^E* vaguest allmtons in mry 
other etae. I believe that a residuum of hbtorkal truib could lie cjctracted 
from these occounia, hut to them thoroughljr would require nmeh Tiino 
and Abundant local knowledge. Thb task 1 hiive not dtcmpied tor the; 
pfe^CThl, Two livifig wTEiers, Hhii Cyan Singh (G^dnl) and hk iuteTpretcr 
into Uidil, MbJk R 4 | Indar Singh oi Sidlkon tn their f 

hs^ve iei» 3 tiy made such ah atxeui|:it. But, ao far ni I kiave yet dipped 
into the woik^ tt seemi wanung in ^tricLtncss of cdtjctsiEk eni[ Lii oome 
instances can be caady proved ti> be ^clf^:ol^lfadictory. 

" Sly conttUmitou to tJie early hmary of the Sikh power h foundol almtut 
imiifidy upon MahomeiUn writerit «>f whom have never, » far I 
know, been quoted m used before- They were alt ronrcm^iorary wiib the 
ev'cnit whkh they ^urd ; uf fume cveuLi ihey were actual tpectatori. 
The nMBi impottouE of then autticmtb» ire ^fuKammad Idhorf 

mimaA\ Miroa Miihainmadp sou of Mmamid KhOn {lozijVwAp 
Irrtbhcd In uji H., 1719 Komwar Khan 

CArs^^fnijiiA), IMhd. Shall^ Wand, Anishcd ui 1147 hL, 

1734 A.DL)and Mh(L Boihlm, Khrifi Khin There 

an: qthcTE, but 1 need not uatiie them alL Of the iLbuvc'nomedp \iirrl 
Muhauiuiail «r<u at SidliaEiralt wlirn the Emperof Bohidtu- Shih went 
ihere agiiinsi Bindah, and he saw Bandah brought a prkonei into 
DQdl tjvo yens afiurwoids^ Kdntwar KMn wu oIki miib di^ army at 
Sj^dhauiah j Miihomiiud Kadm was iu Like beitegtRg urmy m Gard^pw, 
when Ikndah «s mode pfuouer. In order to tender the seitiienK: 
tveais rjuiic ekar, I begin my waxaci* wkb the birth and early life of 
(kshindl Stiigh, that ii, a UtUe befonr 1 toht up the sttwy froui ihe 
Mahumedan hifiori«as, and for ihti portion I bAV« used freely the SJM^^ 
nJmaAf^ tnmiUilcd by ray frtenil Sudor Sir Artor Siogh K.CJ.E-* Chief of 
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«id pubaiilied by him under the ifflet 0/ “Sskhec Book" 
fltawe*. i«7j) and ♦'The travtlt 0/ fJum Tcgh IlAhadni and Guru 
Gobind Singfa " (Uiiore, *876). Those u ouch crjiUad wojk retjuired 
before these bMkj could be cootidcied emirdy saiisfactor^-, aad ihne « 
much Qulerial !u Gutmiilcjii. of a ttnillar rhaocter, still waiting for HMiie- 
ane to cloicl^ iLudjr and work It up. 
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On Ibii 161I1 ZJ,) 1137 (aid l»«i. 17 (5k, ai the very ttm*. t/chen 
the ctBpeini wa* celebotHtg the anoiverssty of bis victory over fahilnilBr 
Shih, XIuhaminad^Atiiiii Khin imsented a report from h» l]rothef-m;r.iw; 
’AbchusnSamad Khan, governor of fjhor, wiili the joyful new* that 
llandib. the taiie Gi,nl and leader of the Sikhs, had been made n priuM«f. 
We wiU now vesyme the story of ihc Sikh* from the point at which we 
quHied tt, namely, ibe recall of Alnhammad \min Khin when Jahindar 
Shilh started fnjm Dlhti in Droembw ty tj. 

From that tjuie,Zaiti^id-dtfl Ahnud KJim, the mnr Faujdardf Sirhind,* 
-ho had H»ined a ffteol repuutjon in 'AlamgiFt mipn, wai left to continue 
to Ihc of Ids ubiUty the campciitn against the Sikhs. Cirwe to the 
(own uf Sddhajjrah, Uandah ba't 1 tm^uccdcd in rnising a fon of coniiderobfo 
•itc, with high and thick walk. Heie he luaiuCsined hi* positiun in ^Ite 
of ^ die fiujjilaiVefnictv A* awn aa Kamikhsjyar had laJten possession 
of LhliK, aJTain m Sirhind detnaiided his mtentign; am! on the ajih 
Mubarram tti^ (lad Feb. ijtg) ‘AtKi-iut-Samad Khin was appdnied 
go veraw of I jUicbt, with hit so Ik Zafcjijiyd Khin, ns faujdif of Jantmii. His 

cr^ca were to eapel Bmniah from Siidluinab. or, if possible, to dertwy 
him aitogether. Other Mughal comiftaodere were tenl to reinfarce the 
oew govemcir and aid htm in hr* task, f- 


Thw kr the garriton of S^hailtaH had made a very stout defence 
Wf kA cotiinved tJiil tbe^ cduM be itrudy to continue ibt\t iirc* 
even wlulc they were cooking or catins. and the meo on duty were 
bolh ihc heat and (he rain. The carmon hall*, crett when 
oy hit the ten, made no iinpTBasiDo on the walli. When Zauv-ud'din 
.Uuoad Kh^ hid brought liu (reoches within forty or fifty yards of the 

^ -nd com. 

nwoe^ to fire. Although the fire wa* ineflisetaah the garrison, out of 

ft rs "“k™* ^ ‘^ad 

Wme only a foot or two of «nh « the outer end. The oxen and rer« 

***^** readiness, ft was the tauiy 

rent, ^ 

a&vthicur ckf 1 bapooihlf to hear 

** *** ” "(Khing could be *een. At mUintRht 

..M J.I, .r.u .i» STSLiSilTJ ‘ 

t A,«. k BU, 
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the Sikhs broke through iht rcmiiiiiinj^ ivail of earth, and ranged /okci of 
axfjx one Ivcfotc the otber, in rim underground pas^wage Tlien some nf 
tbciEi erussnd ihc (cut tHtchp in which the wntni wai nuhing dbwu with 
gicM iorccp and reached the besieg^^tk' eanhEn baiierj where ihcy tied iheit 
m\K^ finuly to the giiti^nrhg& The oMcn pulled tind the gun with iu 
ntrrlegeti ^ tnoduit, began to roil duwnH On reaching the Uninm, 
gun and otrmgn fell apart The load nal^ thereby earned rotued the 
^ntinclsi They taw tbai the cannon had disappeared Hearing the 
distcrtijnce^ i^nHtd din Ahniad bjtjvcc) on the spoTi on foot and wiihouE 
any tcirch„ thiDugh oil the miid and the water in places up to hk 
waist nnd a deltige of rain yiiiig from above. If he ordered lanterns ur 
torches to be lighted* he would liccome i target for the enemy's fitvi 
without Ugbu he could find mit nothing. With ttuicb diMctiliy U was 
jncertamed lliat the gun a^itl iU iiarrf^e were lying upiidc down m the 
ditcb, at the fbot of the earthwork- 'I'be ropes that hod been atmehed to 
them had broken oif. After a little tpne, /atirvud-din Ahmad fChin, 
coUetciing his Kmi;^ ofTered fewaidsof litiy rupees each tu one hundred 
Iamji'followers, jf diey wotild recover the camion. Bcddfe tnnming 
laokc, they had diagged it away lu a where it vm safe ffotn 

the enemy,* 

VVhen ^Abd-Ds-Saffioil Kbit] arrived at Sddhaurah, ih\^ was tiiite if 
at all adTanced The Gnnl himself was in lobgadi; hii MloweTS h^ 
the fort at SidliauTah* It was thought advisable to fmze ihem fiar tj> 
evacuate S^dtuurab suad xh^; crush iheir uniitd at liObgarh. 

Sidhaurah wtu thernforc inTefttetL ^\bd-iii-Sami3iJ Kliiiii encamped on 
one ude^ ZakhudndiD ^\htnad Kluaii on another, Wio tMril and fi^jurth sides 
Were guarded, one by tbe Mughois, the other by the local millUiL Every 
othce day, ctfeiy day* Eonikli wnt eut fnm l^hgvh throe nr 

four divisioi^ who fd) unrap<etedl>, at dhferent limes, on ihe iuijieml 
esmp*^ As) «oun as these were teen dioily in ibe distance, ur the 

dust they raised Uegitn to appear, the beiieged came «uit aJ) lour dd&i 
and fell vigoromly upon the bcsiegerOi These witties met whh no snccrai, 
and supph^j soon began to run ?hoir* 'ITie Sikhs had thoEight ihflf no one 
coidd prevent their brEngin^ in wbatevcE- they wanted, ami they had noi 
prepared any brge stores of food. What they hod collecied w{i5 soon 
eahaubied. In spite of ail tbcir excrtionj, they were tiDable tu tuing in 
anyth itig-duoogh the lines of the investing army. They now dceiilcd on 
lUgbt, and rmdmg a way out at night on the aide guarded by the Zamlndfbi 
ruiUiU, ibry took their way %o Lohgofb.i' 

*A]id-tiS'4ramad Kbip and oddin Ahmad KhiLtt fgHoired ihciEi at 
once to iiOUgaitu Befote a dvot had been fired^ or a sword drawn, a 
panic seems to have sdxed on Bantlah ami hh mat; they evacuoicd thetr 
fatt and (ltd bio the hillk White a caminng ground was being adeemed 
by the imperiaZista, woier lotiglit fOTf and prqwntkms m progms for 
beginning to dig a tbich and throw up ratihworks* n party of horsemen, in 
ih^ iposS rcdtlesa fuhrofi, rode off to wards wait high ground, from which 
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they «p«tcd w obiain a brtter vitw of the Sjfch posltinn, Af srnin u 
they od the high ground, tiie Siklu jurnned rfoiim the futther 

aide of the hill ind disappeared. Thb and flight b«aioe the mow 
ineaphcahle when iha imperiaiat* the eJ.bofate pTeparatioitt far 
fwiJtaneir. Fiom the fim ridge up to the wa \\ of Lohgarh hselt they had 
biuit fifty, two ileferrtive [Khus, anartged in such a nianinsr that each pro. 
tected the other, thui esposing w asRurant to a deadly me thfoughout hia 
jdMJjtt Waay iwe made at lo this audd™ mlkpue li,^ 

deAmce. Some tttsiaied that faotl sqjtpiies doosi have failed; othem 
argued that their amrntinition miipt have given out But the fviwiH'tai 
'when ftOettloned, twonr in the mtm iolemn way that It leas due |o a 
ttiddim pank on teeing the horsemen apiwar at the lop oJ the hill ani at 
they themght, about to charge thm. If the advantage had been foftowed 
up al onoc!, it it pmthtble that Bandth would have been defeoUeiUlfeettially. 
bui piirsiiii was dcfayetl for several days, and by liut linic, in tpite of couch 
searching through ihe hill not a trace of the Gunl laouhi be fcnind. 

The capture of Stilhaurah and the flight of Batidah were refiortcd at rjtbK 
on the 3otb Ranuju 11x3 (9th Oct r JI3K* 

Oo Iha a(iih Zaiha'dh 1113 (13th iJet ryij) /jikatljfd Khan, son of 
‘Abd-ita-hatnad brought to conn a report from his father, aceotn* 

panJed by a niimhEr of beads. A few moniha afterwardB, ‘Abd-imrSunad 
Khin cttmu in person. Mir Jnmlnh was sent out to escon him into the 
capital and be was prefented on the aath Safar 1116 (dth March tji^h 
recchring the ciiHial jpfta. four days afterwards he wm ptwed to the army 
then proceeding to Kdjputdnah undtr [lusain 'fVli EkiMin, On his telutn 
from tiui iwirvjchi he was ordered back with his son lo the I'anjib, when; 
the Sikhs had ajPiin raised their heads near Rdpar oa the SuLtsj. The 
two noble* were sent oft on ilie tjih Junidi II., it*6 (smh June ITMp 
Not many rnontht aJTtci 'Ai)d-iLs.Samnd Khin'* depaiture, a report was 
received, cm the ifiih Sha'tiin 11 ad (a6lh Aug. lyt^iibat a body of Sikhs, 
estinuied al yooo iu itumtier, hud atiajcked the town of Rtipar. Kbmllah 
Mukkanv deputy of Kain-ud-diit Ahmad Khin, the feujdar. made t 
ttwjd deicnee:, although hit force wb» smalt He kilted about two hundred 
nf the enemy and cut off then- beads. The rest of ifie Sikhs than 
retreated t 


Abcmt this time Khidnut Talab Khan rcptadcd Ziin-uddfH Ahmad 
l^n in Shhind He empltwed a large fonce to watch (he isues from the 
nilla, .^s the Sikhs had lost iheir ktmng pbcea, with thtif uteres of food, 
anil the muntry fndf had bcea devastated, it was im possible For tbeia ta 
SB and they retired again intu the hitU. After a tew tnomhs they ns 
appMTed tn *e pbbs from the direction of Jamnif. I'he pais^inab* of 

plundered, in spite 01 the effort* of the foujtUt*. 
Miiharamad rKtin,ani) of Sanmkh Rae, KamifiKa 
e.l hi, parganih and retired to hii home to Kasboh BbunlwiL 
MU >easi o Anuiuoi-, Ricfa and pour again fonooh their homes, many 


* Fncsint, fa lit, Kiittwu Kiwit, 140. 
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weni tD iJifciDr, imii srmnf took icfuc^o fi* ihts country of J/ua Jind Dssobskh.* 
At thb lime 'Abd^tU'S^^ Kbin hsd tnarcbed wuilifrardi front Uhor ni 
rcpfct^ an outbreak of ihe Bt^trt famindara in %hc wilil tc^oo tcAo^n 
the Lakhf jungk:^ He wished to carry Out hb ffipiessive nicaaurca 
thototifjihlyf anil ihcncforc made no hJ4te to nttutn and deal with the 
Sikha, In bis abseni^ Mir Ahmud Khan, faujdar of Iiddatmfind 

KhiPi fanjd^ir of Amdnibjid, Kiir Muhammad Kh&iit mloi of AumngikMil 
and I'arsardn Shtkh Mhd Daimoad Sihnib Khan above mE;iitjDned, i^ayyad 
Hifx ^Ab ivhdn of [^arganah fIa(bjL|}iir Pattb Rajah Blthn Singh^ Ksmlwh, 
and Hardam son orRapb Dharb Hcov Jtiamthjtk,t os^mblcd thdr forres» 
ami marcbcil a^r^tinSl ihn Sikhs. Beg KbAn, the deji^ity^ cnine 

om of Libor and camped nearShAbgSfij, for the ptolociioti of ihe cily, "Fht 
C; uni'll nrat fiOfltion iru m K<A MirsL Jin, vhor€ he threw up eanhworka- 
Heforc be had cnmplcled hi« defences, the advance of the Mahnmedaoft 
for^^ tibn ici evacuate ihitt ploee^ snd he tben tvilred with 10,000 tntn 
on GutdiaiJiit, a aiuall town founded by BhAs Dip Lltaiidi a £ikir 4 
I'he mponrs of the Sikh ravages ftent in to theCDUit naased great abrm, 
and on Ibo rsih RaW 1 tiij (aoth March 1715) a sharp rrprooi was 
idmifthrcTcd to ^Abd-tU'Saniad Khan, itud nt the same time, KoinMid-dip 
Rbin, ion of Mhi Am in Ktiin, Abosyib Khin, the third BakbibL 
Mutarur Khan^ Rajah Udaii Singh, BundelaK Ha|ah GopiL Sing, Bhodou^ 
rijrnhi and other nobles were sent to reinforce bUn4 
On the jjth Rahi* II 1 isr7 (17th April i7f5^jcporis were received at 
LihB tbit, after plimilonng the tnwn of BitdJnh. the Gurd had raken up 
hb [tofidcoi Jn an earthen £bn ai Gurdiapun This ^mall town Ib^ forty- 
four mile* nurth-eaat of Amritsar, in the (Uri Odila The Sikh leader 
mode every effun lo sttengthen his defencei and incrcise his store of 
kitpplici. He ciu the cjtnAS known is the fjjiAr and other imall 
stresmi belmr the hifU, and allowed the water to ^mad^ so that owing to 
the fjuagmrre thm fonnerdf neither nwut nar horse co^ild reach close to the 
foTL IVhrn (he Mahomcdins arrived, many of the Sakha were ottt in Ihc 
vilhges coltocring'lujpplics- Nfumber* of them were i^ized, brougbl 
and excctned ; th* rest cot 0IT their long bek*, ahivcd ibctT beards, and 
hid iheinseVve* in l^or. The rest of die besieged showed gtn^al ocrirlty 
m the defence^ but ‘Abd-us-SiUtiad Khan and his it the head of their 
owti mcti and those of the foujdarsy dolly met and defcaied the acmies of 
the garrison. Two or thtw time* n dojr^ forty tw fifty of the Sikhi would 
comt out ii> gather gmu to their oitte, and when attacked they f&ced the 
Mughalo with bow, gottp ind ^word. The cummeo snldtem were so afraid 

* ilhiL IC((«iin4 i7i« rrfi- Bhouwwil h nL ^EL «f A^iLar rtlKitn(oa, rojk For 
Jinn MV trudltbiTt, U, siSui fimr Dajohldti ulcn. XI- liOi 

i t^Wiwip yo w»- NAV. of L^bew {Thrnmat, jjSl AtniMb^, sjm- ?^-W. yf Lnhw 
[Tbrtreom PjnKrulp mlnat I5 d V. tji Lll^nr—JlurmEah (ot $, 

lUjptUf ill the Kircgnt t>nznct Iflitwlwu CmtMi, pin- 4$^^ 

I MhiSL KiiiiiTpJo. lyS. MhA KAibs wia nitKirE m ihw tad ai the 

li^ uf briog ihoEt h rbe xrfke of ^An( Ikg 

i Kimwdf KMti, i|4, .ViHHL Fncimnt^ fo. Kjuri-K haa ho 4 p*4 n^ 

tjnsttf ftea> an cxpetXhm jgainu Madir SAK oiffiitiUu of Ajiota^ 
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df the Guid't tcprccHtfH ifaiki ihcy^ pivycd he tntghi $0015 take to Bight » 
bdbtt The further progrm of the was repqrtefl to Court in 

i hotter TCfiutTied on the ifi-th R^bi^ tl M37 ijoth April 1715^* 

'Abet u^-Santad Khjki soun [^cn^ived thm 30,000 men vould be rcqiuied 
so prevent the etcupe af the betir^cd and the tiurjing in of atipp]ii±& The 
rrinforcemenua tuOTghE by Kamr-ud-cijfi Khan were therefore very 
wdeomep When the hnc of invcstmtriit had been carried to within 
caiiDOR-shot of the fon^ the work of cToaing k in on nij iidea wa» divided: 
l>etweeti the leverdl Dummitiderv *Abd-^Sjmiad KMn took one sldb^ 
Kauir-ud din Kliin and Zakanfl KMn recdvad eaeli of <me lide^ 

and ihu founh side vvas muds ert er to ihe fnujdits mid zamUidJinu Uttliecf 
cdorbi being ncwQiy, the tents were pitchetl dote together all rouiid ibe 
iVjtt and rope wai |oined to fOfxr^i 

N^ht And day tni^ites frotn the fott ftW in the cani|iv To protect man 
and bcaiL the sohliett ikrcw up mt eitthen hank* tcii to twenty yundi 'ongi 
before each icol, ^nsl nhcltered behind it in the ticndi ihui 

made. Fly dinr degree#* so that the process might not be noticed, ihey 
do^d nil ihe opening between each shelter» and before the Sikhs were 
amre of is^ they were sunoimded as if by 1 walL Tlic SLkhs^ relying on 
their sticciisffat evajicni on fomier oecusinru, tried ibtif best lo swce^i the 
obstide away* btifc the IklahocQcdaJi^ hritimphantly leslited all Ibeir 
Qtt<mipt:£ to htti^k thfough and umke tbcii esatpe. So Isitd atiii in- 
donytablc were the Giirii'a folbwea, that they impelled tbdr adYersartes 
with the gfoaieit tcvpeet for tljeir Bgbting tpialUie#, It was feared ihtit 
the gar THOU might by a «artk /a ararrt; aad by satrifiebtg them tel vei, 
Semite the escape of thdr tender. The supetittitioui ^nldiery were fully 
penuaded tlui ibcGurd by hi# mcantaifona could turn himself into she 
fhopc of a d£Pg or cat Thm every dog or cat they saw dom their cm 
trenchmcnti wa* at once n tanjtt for iioncs qr arrows- The vtru^le con- 
linurd for two months and many lives were Ion on horh ildn. * 

By ikis itme ifee Eovcatioem had advaaced a musket-shot neartf to the 
nils xnd it wan resoJved to around the fort wkhr* a £cld-woj:k. A 
kiousatid aiemcn and a tboEisatbi carpenters were employed in cutting 
trert^ two ibrniunid puts and two thoufiand cameU carried wood md 
CBJtb to the spat. IVhfn the dnek round the fort had been roinpleted* 
mouoik laf csirth wtse aaked on the irunki of (he triM, trom ciistanee ro 
dhttiAf^and at the foot of ihc aiqckadop a deep and wide diEcb wai nude, 
la ipite of thts ihrc Sikhs amtinued their df knee wit haul al^y retaaation 
of itfiiiit Nor were ibe besicfer* idfd. They drove flubtcraTiacan pai^ 
Mgea li^ardii each comer of the fort. Before ^Abd-iUa-Samad Khkn'i 
Apprnuh had teiehed the imm gaic, Kajor^ud^din Khin auccesded ia 
capturing the dUch and a histbit, from which the uitiTlery and moskelry 
fite of the gwnivon had dotm grea^t cacceutkiti- Zakariyl KJiin dblained 
IKMMaiob of a s^couri gatOr the one chiclly used bv the gsrrisciiL Other 

Kamwv *SS^ KWwH ir*p Kbin Kh^rt II, 7O+- Fof tiBidafpitr. 

m l, 4 uau«cr or Ihdk^ V, *14, 

t Ahnl t'jaftDcnrf tif* 
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cnmniaRiJm mha ulvanced Uitir and on all tidi^ the StVbs were 

much hamixmL ITiCif |irovii{ons hail no* come to an end, not a gram 
being IcA ui thtir uoK-hoinseii.^ 

Men MroiiTd titake ovetiuiea to ih* Mahotnedan soldiers and buy fi<nn 
{hem a little grain ai the ]nice of two or three sbillinga a potuid : sttou ihc 
Sikhs wcfie not strict cbscrren of caste, they shtoghtcred oxen and other 
animals, and not lunring any Arewood, aie the flesh taw. ^r3Xly died nf 
dysenteiT and priraiion. Many began lo pick up and eai whatever they 
(bund ot) [he niadL When all the grass was gone, they gathered the 
feaiiiei from the trees. When iliese were coojitiiiied, the} strijipcd the 
bath and broke otr the stnal) »ho0t^ dried them, ground them down, am) 
used them iqetead of flour, thus keeping body and stmt together. They 
also coIleCUal the bones of ftnimals and used them in the same way. Some 
assert that they aaw a few of the Sikhs cut ileah from thdr own thighs, 
rmts: it, and itut it.f 

When things had come to this pas*, all food bciog exhauaud, and 
the imell of the iiutridi bodiea 0/ men and anhnab mAklc]^ the place 
untenable, the Sikh leaden made orertures for surrender on certain con¬ 
dition a ‘Abd-tis-Samad KMn refused to nuke any coucttssiotia, niid at 
length the Oniil submitted nncondilioaaUy; the Mahooteduas entered the 
fort and made prisonen of eretybody found alive within it. Of thtse 
imsonrris two or three hundred were cacfiiied by the gencrars order, their 
heads being theo Oiled with straw and flxed on speurs. At it waa hnown 
ilist many of the Stklu had swallowed whatever gold coins they had, to 
late thian from plunder, the dead bodia wete ripped open, and thusmuch 
wealth fell into the hands of the tow eamp foltowetaand the Moghal soldiers. 
1 '^ rest of the prisonen were placed in fetters and kept to grace the 
ItTumphal entry into DthIL The suncodcr of (iuidiiBpur took place on 
the Jist Ztl, 1 Haji nay (tyth Ifee. 1715). The list of anna tak«i and 
money seizrd does trm give a very exalted nottoti of dther the miljtaiy 
strength or 0/ the wealth of the Sikh teader.] fn spile ot this, he and 
his men bad resisted all the foiw that the Siopire could bring again st 
them for the space of eight months.^ 

‘Abd-us-Somad Kh£n aaked for pertntaskm lo come to Whll In poton 
witb his primer, hut be waa told to reraain and attend to tlw govEtninetit 
of his province^ se nding in the OanJ and the other pritoners in charge of 
his sou, 2iikaii]rd Khin, and of Kamr-uddin tvhin, the son of Mhd. 
Amin Kb^. On the isib Rabi' I iisfl the amrai of the party at 
■^harsbid, juat north of the city, was teported at Court. Mhd. Amin 
Khdn was sent out nt once to make aJi amngements for bringing the 
Gtttd and his fotfowets m paoces^n from 'Aghanibitd to the pilaee The 

* AatiiL Fn^msnt, ays, 

V Khfh Kbin 11 yfj. 7 « 4 . Mhd Ksdw. 161, 

5 The Htm ddimiit into the MnwioiyBt IhUtl wicrc rooo iwmdn ayfliiliiBkli, mbew* 
•Dd qulwn, ffo ttstehlatka, 114 ducews, S17 hwg lahw. Th* wlubtw were a frw 
GuM onwecois, ay guld omw. md s Ikilc ma floo tefBcs-Kiniww t6t (mtrr 
flf ijih KshS’ uafl), ' 

f Kswwar tCkSn, ifn 
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tcfcfBunkl to be rolton^ wu ihitt observed ^tfEO* tlie capture of SambhU 
Ji» soli of Shiva jt| the Mahmta.* 

The tnumphiU eutry witii ihe prisoners took place on ihc i jth Jiabf^ 1 
i (tolh March Tlic road from ^A^hardkid io ihe l^od pto 

of the palace a distaoee of strvcTiil Tniks, ns lined on both aides wltli 
troops^ fiasdab sac In an icon ca^e placed on the back of ao elephant. 
Be iworc a heavy-sfeitted eoun dreas of gold brocade, the 

pMUefti on it being of pome^nuuite dowers, and agold-eml^oidcicd turban 
of ftne fed cotton clothi Behind hiin acomi* dad in cbiirin n^n\\^ ^ith 
dfawti &rtord in hand^ one of the principal Mughal odicci^. In fjtifil of 
die dephont wetc tarried, raised m bamboo poie#g die hesuU of the SUch 
|irliioneta who had been executed^ the long hotr atreatning over chem like 
« lieil. /liotig wkh ¥hea<, Ibe body of a cal was expoaed at the end of 
a pole^ meaning tbu, eiren down to foOf-footed animals, everything in 
Gtifdispur hod been destnoyccL Behmd the elephant followed chr 

tvM of the prisotierv^ *mren hundred and forty in numbetp They wejf^ 
seated, two and tiru^ on camels irithoui saddled- tine bond of each man 
was nttoebed to hU neck by two piirccs of wood^ which were held together 
by iron pins. On tbdr heads were high capa of ■ ridLCidotis shape nuidi; 
ofsheqj^sskin tm] adorned with gLii?a bcuds^^ A few of the prindpol incii, 
who rode nearest to tbe elephant bad been cli:^fied in ahecp'aakhia with the 
woolly sftTe outvorfiM^ iq that die conimnn people compacirii fbeiti to beajSiL 
\Mi£Ei the prift(Kieni baii passed^ ibey were folloved by ihc Hhd- 

Amin Khin, Ckin^ accoicupnnlcd hy bii son, Kirm-ud-tUn KMit ami hb 
iOD-in4aw^ ZakariyA Khto. In ihii colder the pnoceoston passed on through 
the streets to the paJoce-t 

The streeu wm so crowded vilh ipeewqfn ihal tu pass w» iIcflkulL 
Such a tfowd hod been rafcly teen. The Mohijiiiedajti enuld hardly coo- 
tarn thcmiclires fbi^ joy. But the Sikb% in o£ ihe ctmdiiinn to which 
they liod been Teduced^ nmnlaincd thdr digohy and no aign of dejection 
or huRiiliiy could tie detected on iheii CDunieoances. Many of them, as 
they passed along on their cameK seemed happy and cheerful. If any 
spectator iiolted ouL to them that their evil deeds and Oppressions bod 
brought ihccfi where they Uuan were, they rctoitcd. without a moments 
hesiimioii, in the most lecklw tniime^ They wne contfji^ they uiif, 
tbai Fate had willed their capture and dcstnjctioa. If any man in the 
crowd thtcftiensl that he would kill tbtun then and ihcrc, they thouted^ 
Kill us, km 11% why should we death t It wzu only throngh htmger 
and thlrsl that wc fell Into hands. If that hid not been the case# 
yoo know already wlmt deeds of bruveTT we are enpahSt^ of** 

By the Bmpetorv ofd^ the Gtin], Bindab. with Ti4j Singh and another 
lenikr, was Wade Over to Ibnihiin-iid-dtn Khiui^ commander of the 

tdifcfiL 

Amw Fn^mient. ±44^ Kinwer Khim 16% T. WheeWx 
^{r ifta. ut ttsth i^ib Mandi lod Omc 

VII, p. tyo^ Mirai iTbtLjaipttl the ^ 

I it to dtt Th« wAhutf frwB thm 
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arriltety, ud thcf wtre placed in pTisot) at the Tirpoiivah or Triple Catc- 
The Gtini'» wifc, hi» threc^rar-olct iai'imt, and (lie chbd''s wet-nune, were 
taken by CnHwlr Khan, the Kiiiir, and placed in the lumn. With the 
encepdon of between twentjr and of the chief men, who were sent 
to prisun with ihe Gunk, the retuainiag prisoners were made over (or 
execution to Sarhaidh Khin^ the clip Kotwal or tfead of the Potice. The 
wotic bt!giin at the Ciua 5 tr<ih, or chitf (lolke olGce, on the aand Rabi' 1 
(ijth ALtrch 1716), and one hundred mcit were execiiled ewry dap tor 
a weefc. AR observer^ Indian and European, unite in remaifemg the 
wonderful patience and tedooliUton with which these m™ underwent their 
Thesr littachment and devolioR to their jender were wooderfut to 
behtdtL rbey hod no fear of death, they tsilled the execui inner AfuJtf, or 
the E>elivtrer,* they cried oui 10 him joyfully "OAfu*// hilt me first r 
Every day one himdred victims met their fate and anideen were kept in 
attendance to sharpen the executioners* swordL After the heads had 
been screred from the bodies, the bodies were thrown into a heap, and 
at night-fid 1 they were loculed Into carts, takfsn out of the city, and hung 
up on the [rc«.t 

Although life was pioiuised totliose who became ^faholnclilnK, not one 
priifloer proved false to Uis fsuh. Among them wa# a youth, whose 
mother made many supplkatiiiiii to Kutl^al-Mulk, through Rsin Chand, 
his dlHin or ptincipil intm of biuhim, She laid die wo* a widow, had 
but this son, and he trad been unjimty leized, being no diieiple or follower 
of the (•dnl hut only a prutmer in his hands. Ihe warfr interceded and 
obtained the boy's life. The woman took ihe order of release to the 
K^il, who hrought out the prisoner and told him he was firee The youth 
said “ I know not ihia wonuio, what docs she want with me? 1 am A 
tree afnd loyal foltower or the Hurd, for whom 1 give my life, wh« i« his 
fate shall be mine also. “ He then met his death without Sinehing f 
At length on the s^th Jamadt If tiaS (i^tb Jime r 716) Bsndah and Us 
renuining fotlowem were led out to cwetitioiL The rich Khstris^ of the 
city, who were secretly favotmble to his tenets, had offered forge sums for 
hts release. But oU these oBeis were rejected. The execution was 
entrusted to (htshim-ud^i'n Khia, AtatA, or gcnenl nf antllery, 

and Sarbaroh Khan, the KotwrU, The fiord, dressed as oa the day of hts 
entry, wu again ploisd 00 an elephant and taken ihnmgh the itieats of 
the old city to the Shrine of K hwajih Kutb-uiMiri, Ifakhdyilr, 1C ah ^tid 
there paraded round the tomb of the Emperor Shih ’AUat, Baluidur ^ih. 
After he had been made to dismount and was seated on the graund, hU 
young SOD was iwi into hti arms and he was told to take the ehtldV life. 
He tefoaed. Then the executioner killed ihe child with a lung knifes 


• J/^k ttwfiml ddiretore of Uw tout fom «k. hxfy, sad oicniiHiwj fiow bitlicr 
wanmn^paiMu (Shafccipmiz:^ ** Dwtionory," C«L igijllji 
f Kxoioirsr Kbzii, i6j. Aliiri Jlnhwamait, sjo. ^ Qk Muumaar<M: M'A4m fe, ta 
j, T, Wkielif«,iw, ' 


J ShEii DO*, fo, ,eK Khin Kkow. If. 7 «, Rbudul Chiiod. 

I A bigii arte uf FItolar, sBinmtsv in thf I’MrjSt)i, mwl ddefiy trsdM. 

r The pkos ii kmilkrly known w n ai the Katb .Rjaw. 
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drugged out it? Irrer^ »vd timm it into the GunS't moutb. Mis^wti iixm 
oune ncKi, Fifst of ^ hfl ti%hi eye irtts teni^ved 1 ^ the poi»i ^ t 
buccbcFs knife, nesci hii JdE wai cot oS^ then hii two h^xidA w^fe 
serened from hU bodj, nud finnlty he wsi decvpii^ud His compaiihnis 
were mt«ci executed si the i&me dmC^ Hb mfe WM inade n Mehotnedani 
and given orer to Dskhinl Beg^m, the eiiil>eroi^s nmtenml sunt* 

The MsbomcdiUis looked on thii ruchlesi execution bi a fitting lecniia- 
tlon iot the cruelties tlie mafi had InAicted on Ihdr fEdaw-rdi^dithts. 
Khjifl Ivhan tcntetidouilf sums oj* the tnattef with ihe proved "Who gel* 
not what he hju done ; who reaps not wluu he hiu n:iwu rt and he c^notee 
fbe lines 

TongH wH ibe [Hdhiukio for UttUfttaiifin t 
tVlkcat iprJhjip freun wh^t. twflef fr^uD hsshef.t 

The StiiJi SFiamiJU: SuccEssira, 

'fhe Sikhi^ ai hI tiod^, denjr the iiaiitual authofity of any onn who came 
afldf fliiJil Gdhind Singh* flut in * motlifirf fonn ho hud lucccssdia, and 
sa a cortclufion to thii paper, I will add a few wofdf orrybg on the ttory 
Into the tcifo of Mohaniinnd Shdh 

Gtihitid Singh left m Mmfing imtumJ bane, Bui ai hiv death in tyoS, 
as Aircadj «mied a boy nanicd Ajlt Silsgfi was bmtight forward by the 
diicxplci ns hh adopted ton- After receiving ap impcrml maxpoh^ be waj 
raised to the fcat of aMthOitty aa the bead of ihe secu Kc ftiuilly found 
Ilia my to Dilibin charge of V^obind aingb^S widow, Milt A, or Mother, 
^undarl In Farrukhiiyar^a reigWi whcJi he grew up lo nuinhood, 
adviflCJi petsuaded lum to set up cbdrdy dp btt own accocrui. MatA 
Snudari waj turned out* and PeeeiSarily i KhUm nioai^ she dattntttg for 
her»lf a lepitaie iphitual lieadrship. Many Siktu fonook A|& Singh and 
followed her. Ai length in the aeventlt jmt uf Muhauutmd Sbih^ a biAe 
nxuaiiou wan bsmtght tbai one of the Wearen ot Fatebef^ had been 
killed by hint Sonic two lo three tlinuund Mahotnedmu luised a diA- 
tutbaiace and wttii much clamour brought ibdr oom^ilaliii to Riinr^ud-dm 
tUuin, I'umadH^ OAobtif the wwdr. Feuing a wtkni$ ffot^ the w^ 
Kut EOTne trDO|i5, who captured Ajit Singh and he wsa cxeciLtefLII 

Jjihi Sin^, ion of AjIt SingK. wax a; ihiti lime very jroung. Hix wdt- 
wiihett, fonring that same hanu might crate lo hinit carried biro ofl" ro 
Matbnci and m 1173 H. (Aug. 1751^Aug, 1760) wbrn OiaLarniap wrote. 

* Khawmi KhM 1^5, i«4 Dik 1 Aw&n. Ftaewsr, 

Klkii KMa fl. 

t IL K. tt, T^Hd H Th Ux^mck A of ViWtibt" Na 

Ajil nrj 

I tbytes 

Aj nHikltal Vaqzl g^iil i» 

4 * ^tetiiatt twyi4^ ;«naiau. 

I ttenitKCOt cu actrlili. 

I ftic OiiiiuiHp, CjLtAar CwAaiiv, joy eofpy fii. I43i4aiad rtw 

Ajfcr M gjjf^ «| tdlM nft Tmtoy 

tin •ilh JiBwii t t^lStll tyj^l 4 l waiiJiiy rebc^Jiim, [jy lyB’ 

ppiiji 4 Ofdtf 
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bs mi 401 lifing tbete. 2klu3f beUevtd b and (hllo«eil him^ but tome 
ti the^ieet lull betaken theinselm to otben. 

bUei SondBri, (bbitid Singh’s vtdoir, when the quaml idtb Ajb Singh 
took place, fomed on her owti oocotuit and drew nianjr after her. On her 
death, her por^ teansfenod thor allegUnco la Sdbib Dd, known al the 
KwaiOrah JHktk or the Viegin Bride. She was the daughter of some faiti 
njah, who had leni her to Cobiod Singh. Bdbre her arrival, he had 
departed to ibe other wortd. Batiihe refused to tike any other husband 
and adopted the life of a tdtpoos oendicanL On hUUt Sundari'i death, 
Sahib Dd aucceeded, but after a yew she too died, Tbec had 
coctinued to Uve in Dibit, la 1175 (l7544ia) the ooty rdt^Otu leader 
of the Sikhf, vat |ahi Siogtt, son of AJft Singh, who then lived in kfathurd 
with a good roQowing'of from one to two hundred persons.* 

* Hit C h i it r rw i ni Ak. lit. 




THE PROGRESS OP^ ANTHROPOLOGY IN 

INDIA 


Bv H. H. 

Indian Cirii Seirice, CI.E., OJhier di fAcadrinie 

attempt vrUJ be made in Uiia pAptx to tniew tbe proKF^ mad^ daring 
the la^t tiro in Anthropolci^ait in India^aad to indicoie the 
Unes o/ rtituiinh which can most profilflbljr be pqjgued m She future. 

The sdcnti5c itudy of Aitthtopoingy U of oompaniuvoty recent growik, 
and hat cnLy been introduce<1 into Irvdia within the fait ten fcaim. 
Hodpon and X^altOrt, the earlieit laboiirerE m this lickT^ were quite Linzie* 
quainted with the raethodt of research foLIowetl iia Europe, and were to 
ionic extent lumapertod in their own laquinea by tlieir jgnomnee of the 
line that European ethuolngiili were tfilefrig. A conspkuaua illititratioti of 
this is aiTofdcd bj thdr ircitinenE of the tiuportant subject of 
Hodgson docs tioi mfer to it nl aU, white Ihdiftn only lacntions casutlly 
that cetiain grcHips ant what Mr^ Md^etman catls exogamons.** Had 
tMloa realbed the esireme sdeotifn: itnponmce of the aubjectf it cza 
hardly be doubted that he wonld ha^e (pirn more attendou to it and 
cobected tociTt extensive data than the meiigni! tUta of exogamous groups 
given rn the Ethnology of llengoi. 

Whhin the last few yem all this has been chiingcd. The □eees^tj of 
working in concert with Eiimpcan ethnalogistE has been fully TCcogoiscd. 
A paper read by me Odtote the Britiah AB^octmioji bi 1889 led to the 
fotnuition of m apeckl sub^onuninee conaisUng of Sri WilJiata Turner, 
Pmfessof Flowcff Dr, Gatsciw, Mr. Blaum and tuyielf, for the eseptess 
purpose of lookii^ after Indian Anthropology; and all recenl tnquirks in 
Inilia have followed the inxlrurtiou^ bid down by the Comitiittee of the 
Anthrc^lcirjcal lasttEute which aat tn 1874 and drew up a «ct of inftruc- 
lion for inquhertL 

Waking on these linai we have ntiw got for Bengal a fairly complete 
accowii of ibe tribes aod coAtes fotmd m the censua of 1881* Tbi& h 
rantained hi ibe four vobiinQ of ilie Triirs amJ Cai^ ^ of which 

a nnall oH^l cdrticixi was pruned for critidsm early m iSpr^ The work 
of two Ti>}uEEie^ of Afithioponieanic data, and dabotat# tables of 
|di]rsica| measurcntcrLti for the chief tribes aod. castes of Bcsgal, the 
and the Panjab. These ineajum&euts wot otL ihe syati^ 
drawn up by P^ofes^of Topmard of Paris and with itmntmasti desigoed 
{tf him. They fiimiih ample fttean for determining the rekttom which 
Mist between ibe wrioua caeie% xml the dUTcr^K^ al physiol type which 
ieparaLc tEie higher from the lowtr groups. In a ttedU number of 
Pro&xsoi Toptnard hhnsdf hu mmutely artslysed luy 
ohietirauiitui mail I ata glad to *ay hat drawn fcoro ihe itatbtk:! prcdsely 
Ibe ttme condOiltmi « 1 had aliwly fontmlatcd in a paper read bei^ 
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thfi AnLiimpato^icfll Ittstitut^ of ih« Ufiited KlngdoTHi In 1S90, A 
frir monthi Ago, a fortimate clmiwc gave me the oppotiunitf of 
ihc <tf bqrond mir frontier tiy imsaflUTiitg a number of 

rtprcsiffnfaiTiTt qf the Hmixa Nagar and Kanjat tdbes^* irho <ai i via* 
to Cakottu m chor^^ of Surgeon Major Robertwjnt C>S.I., Asastnnt 
PoliiicjiJ Officer of GilgiL These jidded very interesting rrfnlt^ which J 
hope 10 putiHsii slioitly^ The general eliamci£r^tics of the tnlKrsniCfi 
meaEored were mnnh the tame aa those of iJie natives of the P^Jah^ only 
all the drmcnaicjti£ were larger. The degfoc of dolicho^cephaly was higher^ 
the fiiciaJ angle was of the Greek type^ the naafil indea was extoemely fine 
and the tohjeefs piMBled all the ducraetcristjcs oT the highet Aryaji 
groups deveJoiied to a lemarkshlc cstenL Nothmg oonld be mcFfe ^tTikiaf 
than the tlngtilarty Greek t:ajn of ihefr facet; h seejned an U one had Im 
upon a colony of .\lrKtm4;tjcr'c soldiers siPI aettkd thm in the region of 
the Rock Aomos. There woj the oval otnlinc of ihe (itce, the itide Eye¬ 
brow spnccp ihe doe the low fotehcad-—df that cme scea tn a bust of 
Antlnoiui. 

The Ethnographic Otossaiy which forms [lart of the Thlrj 
^ Ikit£vti inirpom 10 give a demded Ethrnpgraphic ifiscnptifin of all the 
prrnclpal estates and uibes in KengaL The oifidoJ editTmi of thti work has 
been out for two years^ and crKictsim have been freely invited from all 
classes of the public in nengal. NotwithataDcling IhLs^ and aRTiougli great 
imercBt t* taken in the subject of caste ptecedciiee, no o^kusm of ajiy 
kind hai been received. A teviaed and expanded edition of tlte book h 
how under prepiration, containing the catste stalktict of the CEOttu of 
iS^i and showing the local ditatibufkifi of castes u then ascemioed. I 
hope also CO hitean oppumtnity while leave m Fnghindi of cm1>odyiiig 
in this etilcioii the valuable mformadon rebdng to the Berigy qoflef which 
is stored up in Un Buchanin'^f Mii- report on hjs snnrejof certain distnen 
of !forihem Reugal and Rebar, imderuken under the ofders of ib^ 
Governor General in iSii. P'orttons of this sKirvcy were embodied by 
Montgomery Manln in a work on Enirem fndui t but there Isam^dc 
intenul cvtdemie iJi >[r. l^fartm^ book to ^dw Chat he did nut understand 
the matenab he wof dealing with^ and ihat he cunbted to reproduce many 
gf the must mtcrescing pweimis of Bn Buchiuun^s book, Pr. BucbafuiL, 
u b welt knowoi emplnyed a very strong atatf of pandica, and kid great 
upcm biiiuirica into the costa nmd tril« ul the p^le, which in hb 
day had nm been rUdniegraied by ihe spread nf Engbah edgcaibot and 
the development of Warn in Eastern BengaL 
For the N.-W. Mr. Ke^eldS intcrcitiog ^cicb ?nd Mr. Cmodc^ 
rmluable Ethoogniphy gire as much infonzuitiori u can be looked &»r with¬ 
out ipeeial inquiries bdng inatimeed- It b to be hoped tbai the eiietnioua 
teceoily under^ken will ne*nh m sinukr works being pnblbhed for oiber 
Provinces- I will state brielty what extensions of Antlifopologka;l work T 
JcTct tck 

* ** ICan)kliJ * k ihe nams giTvo iiich as ViukuidU and ihe KKr^tni^ ihe 

tTutai Stttkre nf the hiiriihy irChc Hunn-Kvtcrrft where ^\m tad ocher Ekidi are 
«ha feotkd IH* ^lkcdDtaa,*'|H-l£±^ 
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I’he Co^'cmrojmt dI Btn^l bai sajiaiii>Ticd 31 grsuf <sf R& 2 ,cm a jcm 
Uj the Aiuiif Society of Bcng;a] for tbe encourAgatiE^c of Anthropology 
and Dhnogmph$', The Society hoa &ian^ c speciat branch lo deal with 
those fobjec^s, and prop<wi thmly t<j pubissh a ibltd ftectioo of iis JoilcmI 
deslirig cxdo»v«1y with Amtaopoiotty and Ethnograiiby. Air^emun 
h&vE alao been made for praieculbg systematk jEtqoiHn under \hc iiqicr- 
viwoa of the AnthrojioltifEical Seoet^ry. Onder ilie head of Amhtopolcifiy 
it h fnopo&cd to wort on tht Imxa approi^ by l^oEbiaors Rover, Ttirticr 
and Toptc^fd, rmd to tneiuuie repre^nutth'c ipedioent of She chlrftribea 
•JiiJ laatei in IndkL Mr, Klitf of the Onl Sendee tw undcttalcen thb 
voik m ibc Koith-Weri Provinces ^ SurgeonC^ipCAin Kobem propofo^to 
mcartire iJit ifery intemsuing inbe» mbjon to il;^ Gtlgb rolittml Agency ■ 
Ih. SoUe, Of iriiidlb, h engaged tn tnentuirng the tribe* of the HaiAribagb 
diruict, And ji is hnjjcd that no difbcolty macy U: ^ouud m firing timilnr 
arabiaoce in the HiB/ab amJ in other rmvinces of India. Our Anthropo- 
iDgicat d*Li vdl then be foifly complete, and we didl be b a pwlion to 
anempt to draw the coodasion* which ihe ttarisrics bdlcai& Voder ibh 
Inanch nf the subject 1 should mention that I>r* D. D. ConningHam, 
Fhas underiakeu to make a micfckscopie emmijuiLiati of any ipeci- 
meni of hatr tbtu may be sent in* The tnicfoscopjc itfuctiire of the hnif 
U legoided by Earopcui cthnolOfistA a* «. r«j tmponmt mriai cluirajcler^ 
and Dr, Cunningtuuii'i itnimries will fill m bn]>u?tat]t gap b the Anthrp- 
pulugicnl recortL 

Turning now tj> immogimphy it ii foshfitoory to be able io rc^iutt tluu 
ihc Govefuraent of the ^l□Ttb-U*elt Piorincet have adopted certilu pro 
posab, put fomanl by me two yestts itgo b 1 letter addrewd to the 
Corernnieni of Ekn^ah fo^ *hc sptenaatk prosecuttmi of Kthnopaphie 
bqubbi. A Standing Coromiliee, with Mr- W. Cfoohc ■* indent and 
Mewft. Nesfield, KHts and V, Smiih as meizibeTi, ha* been appobted to 
deal with the subject b N’orthem lodio^ Aod they ajw tP^derstood to have 
m regular plan tiudcx prepaiaijon. IhiC ProvinciaJ Govnmmeut give* d 
grant of Ra. 1^00^ and the Conunhten have agreed to work in mneert 
with the Auntie Soetety of BengoJ and lo fiiUow the tame njcthodi <d 
letearch. In \fadras^ tbe Goveimuetii hart given the Asiatic SociAiy a 
gtnnt of fc. 500 m year, ami bive io)d off a ipedd officer* Mr F, C 
Molbaiy of the FolJ^ the mobcM- of an exceilectt book 00 Vrimirud 
Tribes, to be Provindnl Director o| EthoograpHy. Durinf a recent wish 
lo AImku I had ati oiipartunny of confetritig wHh Mr. MuUaly on the 
iub)ef^ of F^htingniphy, and arranged with hini tbtr syitem on whkh 
Ofiefntioju tbould be enTried on. lir. A, Cricbioo Mitcholh Principat al 
the Imv^timc Colley* and M. Sooudcniq l^iLlay* M.A«* PtofleMOf of 
FbU^pby in tlnr iamc* are wlfhng to iasist io the ttiquity. The field open 
Madru b TirtnaJly untouched and prooikes to yield revuiti of greju 
inlrfetr i the cute aysiem has developed there on pecidlnr Uti a nod them 
ieemi to be a rich growth of ttirrieali of nrelmic usage. In BouLhay, tny 
aJ:tetnp<s to secure the coNDpefaLfoa of Govcmineni, wiriuiut which no 
[irquirin esn he cajicetod to BLike much peqjpess iq India, have 
been Lc» tncccHlut ilmn la Mndmiw I’he Rnoibiy ho* 
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rtfu^d cither to toabc a grant to the Afibtk Societ)*^ of to appoint a 
ipecbL officer to soperv^ Ethnographk tnquiirt» locally. 'Ihcy comidcf 
that the iofomiaiiofi nlrady a^iEalik in titc Provinciiii Gaxettemr mjlititia^ 
in addition so that ftnnlghtd in the Ccflsoi czastt tables will suffice for all 
jimctiGd ptifpotcf; and ih^ suggest that the work ihouid be done 
thruugli the agency of the Anthropological Sodeiyi officiiil cxHopenitton 
being hmited to the supply of the necessary oerLsui papen No doubt it 
wilt be possible to effect soioethinji; to th» manner, t can aupply the 
Society wiih copies of my Anthrc>(K>metnc InMnictldOi and Monuid of 
Ethnographic Reseaich | and they mutt tbeo endeavour to induce ntcniboi 
of the Society and others fesKlcni in the diairicti to take the lubjed up on 
those lines Jind to send me thdr to the questions. Thow t 

shotild Uien woit up bio monfsigniplti on the autma concemedr In this 
My wc ibiiulth by dq;rcea« get losciher n complete oircouni of the chief 
ETibci and cutlet b ihe Pretilfleney. The Chief Cumiiiissboer of 
liaa tancriemed a grant of ks. t,wo a year for Elhitogiapbic purposes; and 
hoA appoinled Mr. Gait, C.S.1 the oJficet who had charge of the cen^ii to 
he Froripcial Hmrctor of Ethnography... 

In the Ponjab Sir. M. Dame% Deputy Coniniissioner of Eirorpur, hta 
atcepEed the appointment of Hononury^ Difector of EEhnogtapbj: and a 
fftmi of 1,000 Rs* has been pltciTCt at hift disponi for beidenut cjipenscf. 
The Director will teeeive qH the aastfiLance ran be aiforded by flistricl 
Otfieet^ and the Diirclor of Public iiutriiciion cciflMtiSBlly with the 
demands on ihcir fimc for the db:har]se of thetr urdituuy dutki- In the 
Ceal/aJ Provinces it k projio^d Eo appobt Mr^ RobfOEioti, CS., to be 
Honorary Provinekl Director^ The Chief Cootmisaior^ of Burma bos 
□01 yet beet! addressed; luit Major Temple, who is a recognised authonty 
ou these aubjeeis^ hsh expresied his wdlntgne^ to snpemito any inqtiiriiA 
that may be and in the tost resoct w® could therefore Commence 

operaiiocLi m that PfD%'ince vrithout asking for any iLsuMuctj from Govern* 
ment 

Last year 1 visited Ceykin and the Asiatic Society of Bengal depUEcd 
Civil Hp^tol Ai»i&Eant ILnmud BehEii Sanmnia. who wis trained by um 
to measure by Tufritiatrd'E sysicm* and in fact tarried out aiJ the Bengal 
mcamrcmctits^ lo accompany me for the purpose of Esdcbg a full seilm of 
fneMUterueois of the type* avaiikble b Ceylon* TTie rtrmU of ihti umkr- 
taMng wifl a compleie *es of meastireitieAEs fm the three main types of the 
popubtton of Ceylon^^—ibe Tamih^ the Cinghalcsc and the ^loormcff 
rcfuetonting the Drasidutt, A^vl and Scmtiit elemmis of a fingbofly 
varied nsZ/wrirJ x^rium which has bowed into the kknd from vEuioiii 
sources. ITie Cirtghaiicae; of coinse, arc the ckscendants of ibc oeigroat 
Aryan-Bodebift immigninita from Behar; the Tomilt ar« th^ regular 
Ehavtdian popubiion of Southern India, which coittmually findi Its way by 
tbqtisaods into Ceykm tnm Sladrai in ocardi of work on the gardens i 
while the floors are die rerobant of qn ancient Arab foUmy whkh has 
tnaintiined Its original type in rmniirkalde pufily. It u vatbhietory Eotbe 
Ethnologi&t Id ^nd thal the DraviEliafi population of htqifru L viniiaBy 
idcmicil jn type with tbc Druvidktt popoUtioa of Oentnl India and 
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'bVeatem Bengal^ so ih&l |he block mot lu» tiow been ihown to bs 
ccuYtimiotLft the PemnuilL Thh rmilt one i hiii had been 

aaiidpeied all and Qulf needed IQ be veri6ed hy actital estticriniefiv 
and obscmiicn. 

Thi* compIfiLes my sketch of ibe work «riiuLly duqe at prtsent m ibc 
way of ^Atendin^ Ethnc^iipbip ami Antbrtypologkal opetailcms throughmal 
India. U rcinahit to indicate lino of imiuiiy which might wilii adviintage 
he taken lip in addition to those already in operatUrfi, 

The fin* b the formation of an Ethnographic MmKnnif.mch ai exiin in 
a hi^h atiflte- of perfection in ihe Mtii^oin fur VoUtcr-Kundfi Ui lierlixLi 
which owe* in eaiitcncc lo ihr qf f h. Adolf Baslbin. Here the 

atadent may watch the gractual c^'oluuon of all tho ohjacts which have 
eurcised the ingenuity and laaert the re^jutcct of prfntilJve man, lud can 
KC how iready the progyeifl has beeti frooi the simpler to the more cotd™ 
plcjt. It \$ etsy^ T may hwe reraark, lo otctHs^dmiLi- iJic valiic to Etlmo- 
graphic icknee of eoUectidiif of material obfecn^ Borh aa loolsL weapom^ 
meani of Eocomouotii atwi the like. All iheae thin^i ate the pmdocb of 
many foicea. The Nittnundlnp of a i^eoplOp ihe imtertsil* ivailablsi the 
cliniiiie, the fatina and and a faden' <9f ^cton whlE:h it woitk] be 
ledwitt to ennmmti^ have played ■ pan in shaping the wanii which hate 
eventually fmmd ait expfeosioit Lo aome ittntinnent or ioirentbn; and bere 
one may temirk that sinilladty of drcmaiitancm rat her then afhrrdy of race 
veemt to have contrihmed in the tno^ marked drgret to the dcvcDopincnt 
of these actrfiticaL Katcroil cooditiema have in this conneakm n stroo|:or 
tnfioence than inlienTed Tendencies. Xcvenhelcsi^ after all aUowamx hte 
been made fbr these limimioni, tltcn! remaim a large field wtlhiri which 
ihe mck of collection might profitably be carried on, and Imliit, cojalamiDg 
aa it does so many tribes in very various grades of progress^ oS^ 

ipcdil fitcilltiet for Idming a representative colkcticm, 

Ajwthtr oh^cc* which dhiioli^bta wootd do wcU to bear in niindi Is the 
formation of a |jood ctsJkotmi nf photographs of the diOeftoi castes and 
tribe* of India- Soeh a coTlectioo wis tssoiie many years ago^ with brief 
IcUctiwesii nottas, by l>f. Forbcf SVatson tmd Sir John Kaye, on Jer the 
title of the /hyi ^ Mdia. Rut pennaneni pfocessef bad ikm then come 
inm vogue, and the hook, which b eaueiody rare and omiy. has n<rir lost 
nttich of U« value try reason qf ibe phofi^raphii having Ihdrd. There b 
believed to be no prafpect at Governinciit imdertakbig a new edition, and 
the onl)' chance of anyrhing of the kind being done b for privaio laqtuteri to 
hise twj o-ppoftitruiy ihAi fimenti iiself of raJdng chanLctcriatic photogrtpluL 
Such photographs ihoald always ineliide o« view direeiLy fkmt IwW and 
<me ^Lcily in profile. It h of co 4 ir»e not that onj prectie 

•cki^c roJiie mtiehca to photo^rrrrphi of people; hit ihey serve to 
lUnatrate djn auij pe ojl l ani i e^ and help in render intelligible the verhaJ 
dcKrriplion which the Manujil of Ethnography fworide* fiLW^ 

A ffiore^edie raltie hekmp to aixumidj ti»de cants of typicil frpre* 
KTiutiw of pnrticulAr tribes and easier cspeciiirty if ihry are cokutred and 
ma^ of sa me dura blB material like fila^ of Pam. Some casts, prepared 
Djukrmy tupetvniuo for the Pam Eihibitifixi of aitratied Gomider* 
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able notice ihm^ And wm flduih^ed xo possess ;i fkfiTiite vuientific 
ihe? wei« Eimdc to Tlie difficnalty alwjqt oa&tft ii rhut they ate 

ii'vry’ exp^ruire, especially when luade lire-^s^ei jjid nu other Ji^.ency but 
chat of 1 GDiremmcot h oniinRrily in a poesitian iq undfeitiilte them. 

l^fedyv t wbh to itivite Attention to the desimhility of making * repre- 
senutivo collection of the skiiUs and skeletons of the efitef otatet, Thht 
souckIj simple enoijj;hbut it h really beset with 'rcty sperial difhcnliijca, 
Ihat oat the ^lAi-Est douht upon the colLcctions of Astatk: skulb which 
aie founit in Eufo-Mnait Muaeunm. Skulk jmd bones cniiai be denned by 
somebedy i in Indb^ of this kind k done by low daw peofile. md 
there ia no teonity Agmtm thetr mi ling the sktiJk made n 7 er to thfii:u to 
be dcarted. Special core mtisi, therefore* be taken to fUtach some son ot 
label to the head before ft is g^ven one to be deoned^ and lo that tlits 
k securdy attached, so that if conooi be remoTcd in the process of dean- 
Ing- Kcglecf of thb oiniple piccaiition hag rendered worthkw nurey of itis 
.spei::iiiienB now preserved in Museums^ [t should he added that, tf it h 
desired to make n ctaniologicat exominatiDO of any skulk, they had better 
be ficnl to Dr. Ful Toptneml of l^arb* Ptofcssdi Mower of the Tirituh 
Mujt’Utn, ciT Dr. Oinon of the AntbiopoEtnpcal Imtiture- There geniCe- 
oicn Have the requisite hthonuodea and inatrumeim m hand, and con work 
with a degree of aecuiiicy to which nu one in Itidfi end hope to wairt 
Now tha! anthro|>o1o^pcil and ethnographic rerearch In India hiu been 
pliced on a fwiing which promisei to kod to regukrand uniTorm prorgress^ 
«c may hope that the unrivalled £iciLities which that country oflera m 
inquiierii wlU apf^eal lo ICurop&on atudentg and imfOCe ttvem lo vkh India 
hi quest of dasalcal parnllds- India at the presenf dny is in much the 
some stage of social and reUgiuus developmental Greece was four centuties 
berore Chriat; and Although the surroutidtnp of the Indian religions are 
lirsa picmrcsque thori those of the Greek, still there is much that tacitrcititly 
attraeUve ig a sympetbelM: observer^ HpcdaJly in the cult tsf the doepede 
and village gods. I can bnagific no better trainiog for a classical student, 
no more Enatructire preparation for the conqiaiative studj of Qmk and 
indiut bizituEiqns^ dian u citdiilly ptauned viatl to India dUrected to the 
ohurvAtiDn of rdigious and $ccij|] phcaoitieni. A itudent engaged in 
inch researches may count on the most huspitabk reccptkm front all 
Indian cfBdali ^ and he woold hnd the admijiktrarion ready lo place 
ample factUties at his disposal for studying the kisututiQn^ of the country 
under the most favourable conditions. 

Kora.—The inJjEtmti' of Gmitf Art aarf IIjilwkifsj oa Indk fans been rwnkd by 

ckMcal wrtrcTi mmI h pfMcial^y ro^ntd lo in ■ paper oti>* liiMo^wdilbiitic 

boitr tail ihe tJat^Aod 

<iivek ludmce m InrfkrtpuliiiLbecI fnmi i!ii! OdiiAi/a Aftm^ uf Jenuuy itj%. tu 
€)ctobct''i Jam of iJw QmMrifrfy fifsies^ WJEI aim hs found AothKipok^^od 

OtiicrTaTbru on Ji Daidt jbctwIiDg'itmiM-JiiigyTbi aorf KtAn in Dr. Lacm^'# 
M caw i intf uuj i|ftlj!i£b4 musii£wwm» laken bf Dr. boidoc nd mban 

bttwa iSi^ aiad pnMMied tu Appevik V, in Itw SnppIcrotfAl m * I^Enhuan ^ 

EO th, WOf^ OD *- W« WWllt wiUl mtirrcsl ihf MALhsopokii;^ 

puvlkdt nmi Mr Kziky pronbei bnwmi the tircck i^ipc niKi ibo fne^l'c oT Hoiixs* 
ihoofti ibe povlldie ceiimy df Afe^ndcr'i aiidLcti irnrul iba Aomo* ^ 

Mock vmkt hidi^tr MAkilaA cti her Uun Hnata-^^a^ff.—Eo. 




THE LIEE OF THE HEBREW WOMAN OF OLD. 

Bv THE Rev*, Dr. CHcrrarrEn. 

An erroneous notion prev'aits in many minds regarding the 
place assigned to the Hebrew woman at home and in 
society by the Mosaic taw in olden times. Even now the 
idea obtains that the law put the Hebrew retnale almost on 
a Icvet with the tow-bom stave, and denied her all mental 
and spiritual enjoyment ; that, because polygamy was 
silently tolerated by that law, and because it gave a certain 
amount of authority to the fathers and husbands over their 
daughters and wives respectively, the position ol the 
Hebrew woman must have been tow and degraded. But 
the student who closely examines the Old Tesiamem 
passages relating to the domestic and social life of the 
Hebrew woman of antiquity will soon see that this is devoid 
of foundation. Nay, a review of her Ufc during Biblical 
times will show that she enjoyed more freedom than other 
Oriental vmmen of that peri^, and that in some respects 
her position was not much inferior to that of the fair sex in 
modem times. 

The Old Testament gives two distinct periods in the 
history of the Hebrew woman. Theextends from the 
creation to the time when the Israelites became csmbltshed 
in Palestine, the sACQUii from that date lo the building of 
the second Temple. The most prominent feature of the 
first period is an extreme simplicity of manners in both 
sexes, oocastoned by their living either in the open air or 
in tents. I t resembles in many respects the heroic age of 
the ancient Greeks in reference to the social position of the 
female sex. But, while in the Hebrew world the woman is 
knoum as “ Ish-sliah - " wife," b^g equal in monil, 

^ welt as m literal et3Tnology, to “ fsh " “man," the 

recks had separate words for maH and namely, 

7*^# P*'*Hng the inferior rank held by the weaker sex 
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among ihem. Again, while the latter represented their 
first woman, called Pandora, as having been scot with all 
sorts of evil for the ruin of man, the first woman of the 
Bible, Eve, Ls introduced to us as a part of her husband's 
being, and as having been created to be " a help meet for 
him “ {nj 33 llj) (Gem il rt). 

Except Eve, who seems to liave lived with her family in 
the open air, the women belonging to that period dwelt m 
tents. Such a tent was called in Hebrew'* Ohel" (Sust), 
and fiomelimcs bait ’’ (n‘ 3 ), Arabic, (bait), and con¬ 
sisted of a walled enclosure covered with curtains of a 
dark colour (Cant, i, 5), It was divided into two or 
more apartments, one being always reserved for the 
females of die family; but sometimes cadi female had a 
separate tent {Gcjl xioti. 33). (Compare also Homer, 
Iliad vi, ^47-24$), When iravtJling, the tents destined 
for women were faaieiu'd on a broad cushion f^J). and 
placed on the backs of the riding camels (Gen. xx-xL 34), 
The occupations of the married woman were multifarious. 
Having risen early in the morning, she divided the hours 
of the day between attending to the children, distributing 
food at meal times, and manufacturing various textures for 
the use of her family (Prov, xxxi, 15). (Compare Homer, 
Odyssey x. aa ( ; and Virgil, Georgies t, 293-295; 

** l&terei ambi iolalo. litiiorefii, 

Aiguio ooEiJtix peroiEia pectxM 

The cooking was also done by the mistress of the house, 
and even women of rank did not consider ft beneath their 
dignity to help in the kitchen and the pantry (Geo. xviti, 6). 
Sometimes a nurse was kept for the younger children of the 
ramtly, and was ludd in great estimation by her employers 
(Ibid. XXXV, 8), The surplus of their manufactures the 
Hebrew^ women used to sell to merchants (Prov. xxxL 24), 
and sometimes they gave it freely away for use for religious 
purposes (Ex. x.xxv, 22.) 

The unmarried women had, besides their share of the 
domestic duties, the daily task of tending the dock, and of 
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dicing ihcifi to the welL There they spent some hours 
[flcasantly with the (Initisels nnd shepherds of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Indulging frcdy in gossip and merriment 
(Geiu xxix.). On those and other occasions they moved 
about freely, and could even dispense with the veil usually 
worn out-of-doons by Oriental women (Ibid. xii. t.t); 
These diversions ended when they entered upon matri- 
mnnial life, which they did at the comparatively youthful 
age of between twelve and eighteen (Buxtorf, Synag. vi|., 
p- 143)* Soinctimcs courtship preceded marriage, as in¬ 
stanced in Jacob and Samson : but the mediacion of a third 
party was usual for effecting, a marriage (GetL xsciv, 4). 
When the parents approved of the bridegroom’s proposal, 
the bride was sometimes ashed for her consent; but when 
she was of a higher rank than the bridegroom, her father 
offered her hand to him as a mark of special favour. Thus 
did Jethro offer his daughter to Moses, and later on the 
same was done by Caleb to Oihniel, and by Saul to David. 
The wedding itself had no deffnite ceremonies connected 
with it At the weddings of Rebeccah and of Ruth only a 
blessing was pronounced by those presenL At a much 
later period an oath was added In ratification of the union 
(Ez. xvj. iS). Indeed, marriage was always considered 
among the Hebrews as an institution proceeding from God 
fGeij. xxiv. 50; Judg. xiv. 4); and the name given to it in 
post-Biblical times, and retained to the present day. is 

Kiddttshin #.r., uiH£(lficiiitOfit The Greeks 

and the Romans, on the Other hand, called it and 

respectively, which means “ yoking together of 
two persons," 

Though polygamy was not actually forbidden by the 
Mosak law, yet it may be seen from the words oF its first 
institution that monogamy wras the only legitimate practice 
(Gen. iL 3); “Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife," and not his ” wives." 
Elkanah^s jurwrff wife is. quaintly enough, called in i Sam, i 
* Tsara, which term meins in Hebrew also " misery," 
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As simple as wer^ chcn the mannei^ of the Hebrew womens 
were also their dresses. They were generally of a primitive 
make. On festive occasions, however, these were replaced 
by apparel of a more elaborate character (Geit. jtxiv. 5jt). 
Personal ornaments were also sometimes worn by them, 
mostly artides of gold, fxtrhaps even jewek since precious 
stones are mentioned in the Pentateuch. White in Eg)^pt, 
the Hebrew women learnt the use of mirrurs, which were 
then made uf a mixture of copper and tin. These mirrors, 
indispensable at a woman's toilette, they gave freely for the 
fabrication of the laver of the tabernacle (£x. xxxvili. 8). 
They appear also then to have au|uircd some proficiency 
in singing, dancing, and playing on musicat instruments; 
for on the shone of the Red the)- gave ample proof of 
possessing these accomplishments by singing an ode in 
company with Miriam. Later on they shared with the 
men the privilege of being summoned to hear the reading 
of the Law (Deui. xxxt. 12), An old Sansciit proverb 
says; “W'omen are tnsinicied by nature, but men obtain 
learning by booksand, indeed, what we have seen of the 
life of the Hebrew woman in this rarly period of the world's 
liistory gives the b^t tUustratlon of the truth of this saying. 
She^ a child of nature, without books to learn from, or 
teachers to be instructed by, acquired merely by instinct 
more knowledge as to what is good and useful and bcauilful 
than many a lady can boast of at the present day. Thus 
we find that some of those Hebrew women of old had 
already cultivated a taste for dowers, (Gen, xx*. 14),* song, 
and musk; that they were active in their households ; kind 
and charitable to the poor and needy (Prov. xxxl 20); and 
last but not least, were also sensible to the blessings of 
freedom and independence. 

During the stfond period of Biblical histor)', from the 
settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, to the rebuilding 

* ffoin ibe dietiastaiwe tlut Raithd toAgingiy nnud. to (rooi her 
siMw ionu! of ilte iicirly pkicfced flowen, on; may Judge that abe nun 
tsave been ray fond of them. 
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of ihe secoftd Tcinpk^ a nemai^ablr. change was wrought in 
the lift, habii$, and social standing of the Hebrew woman, 
The simplicit)' of manners characteristic of the first period 
was, in course of time, changed into luxurious habits of life, 
rest'mbitng those of some capitals of our own day. During 
this period, too, the germs became first visible among the 
Hebrew vromcn of that modern civiliaation whicK in spite 
of its faults and drawbacks, has certainly contiibuied much 
to elevate the positron of the female sex. This change was 
principally caused by the Hebrew women living then in 
large commcrcLal towns and in [rtutnanent dweHing-houscs. 
and by their coming in closer contact with the male sex of 
their own and of foreign nationalities than ihdr ancestors had 
done. I'he females of the poorer and middle classes occupied 
the same room or rooms ririth their husbands: but tlie wives 
of the rich and mibIcS had a separate set of apartments for 
themselves, called " harmon " (pSnn) (Amos iv. ;t), most 
probably derived from harem " ( 0 * 10 ) {forhuidrn), and 
akin to the well-known Ho-rtm, Yci the seclusion of the 
w'onicn among the wealthy Hebrews was then much less 
strict than among the modern Muhammadans, or the 
ancient Persians and Greeks, like the Grecian women 
Of old (Homer, Odyssej' i. 5^9-331) did the Jewish females 
occupy the upper part of the house, as instanced in 2 Sam, 
vl 16, and 2 Kings ix. ji’-SJ.'** in connection with Midml 
and fftthL But w*hilti the former were not allowed to 
See anyone except ihclr nearest relattoiis (compi. W^ictaod, 
Attisches Museum ti, 131), the latter moved freely about, 
and took frequently an active ftart in public life. .As 
instances of this may be mendooed Jephthah's daughter. 
Deborah, jeaebd, Athalia, Huldah. Esther, and Noahdtah. 
fieborah and Hannah distinguished themselves as com* 
posers of excellent odes, being thus the first poetesses on 
record. Other women, from their technical skill, w'ere 

♦ Tbe fatt tfa) Mklut anil Icosbel lud teuked devm ftom ibc wrodow, 
•e«m* W Ruf«is Umt the ttmui: ihrj- m b4h! ACtUNUr an upper put, 
«v scmnij wotvy. 
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often hired to chant doTefui songs or lamentations at the 
funerals of persons of high rank (Jer, ix. iSl. Sometimes 
women were even employed to plead causes at tlie royal 
court (n Sam, xtv. a j j Kings i, j i). Occasionally women 
saved by their bravery and oratorical powers a whole 
town from destruction (Judg, ix. 53 f a Sam. xx 18-33), 
Tile recreation of the women of those times consisted 
mewtiy in paying visits to their relations and friends—on 

which occasions refreshments were offered (CanL vui. 2)_ 

and in attending the public festtvalx These were of fre- 
quem occurrence : fd%Jous celebrations^or weddings, when 
the women a^embled in the streets to watch the ga> pro¬ 
cession of the festive guests (Jer, x^tv. to); or vintages, 
harvests, when, amidst merriment and faughtcr, men and 
women danced to the tunes of sweet music (JuJg. xj*L zi ; 
Is- xvL 10; Jer. xxxi. 3, 4). Recreation-houses • also existed, 
and were frequented by women of rank (Micah M 9). but 
their nature is not dearly defined. In fact, life was for a 
considtiable time as gay in the Jewish capital and in other 
laige towns of Palestine, and women were then as luxurious 
in dress and punctilious b etiquette an the fair sex in our 
own time. The prophet Isaiah devotes a whole chapter to 
describmg the various dresses and trinkets worn by the 
Hebrew women of his times; and even as far back as the 
days of King Saul women Nvore rich dresses of scarlet and 
gold. David, bewailing the death of that king, says : “ Ye 
daughters of Israel, weep over Saul who clothed you hi 
scarlet with other delights, who pm ornaments of gold upon 
your dresses'* (2 Sam. I 24). This extravagance in 
women *5 toilette continued to the times of amst; and 
arcording to Edershelm Life and Times of the Messiah "), 
a lady could then get in Jerusalem '* from a false tooth to 
an Arabian ve 3 , a Persian sliawl, or an Indian dress,” The 
Jewish, like the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman women, 
used precious ointments and perfumes for thdr iieads and 

• The onsinal Hebnsw toeatu oatuUly ‘ home of plauim,' w • of 

rccnstioti.' 

NKW series. VOL. Vll, 
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dresses {Cant, t. j). The cost of a modenueljr^sized bottle 
of those perfumes is stated to have been equal to jC^ of our 
money. Women of tank used also cosmetics for the eye¬ 
lashes (3 Kings ix. 30; Jcf, iv. 30)10 increase the apparent 
sbe and lustre of their eyes. Isaiah, deriding that harmful 
practice, says, that the women his time were ** lying with 
their eyes" (C'3T nnp!?!J, from Iptr, Is, iif. 16), The 
Hebrew term for that paint is puck* equal in 

etymology to funis of the classics. Job's daugh¬ 

ter was called /Cnva-Aaftis-Jk, or " ham of cosmetic paint," 

The natural beauty of the Hebrew ivomen of old must 
have been both great and common, for many such are lo- 
m}duced to us in the Old Testament, According to Canti¬ 
cles ii,, pet names were usually given to females, such as 
ros:f of tho ■zmlUy, AnroyiSt rw/irr, situ, and jtar. If the 
character of a nation is reflected in its proverbs, the passages 
in the Bible relating to the worth of women prove the high 
estimation in which the Hebrew wnmen were held by their 
husbands. They joined the tatter at meals {Job L 4), and 
mixed with them freely on other occasions—a privilege, 
withheld from other Oriental womett. even to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

It is evident, therefore, that the common idea as to the 
low position of the Hebrew woman of old is erroneous. 
She enjoyed, at all events, much greater freedom and libcity 
than the wives of the highly-edttircd ancient Greeks, She 
was mure thought of than the female se.x has been in the 

■O' 

times of Luther, who. in hts Ta 6 U Talk quotes, and as It 
seemg approvingly, an old Latin proverb, \vhich says: 
** Ttia maia ptssimiT l^nis^ fmnlHa (The worst 

among evils are three: fire, water and woman)." And 
finally, the liberty granted by the Mosaic law to the liebrew 
women at large was never found fault with by their con¬ 
temporary poets and prophets, while comparatively modern 
writers and philotsophers, such as Hartmann. Schoppen- 
hancr, and others, often grudge the privileges granted to 
the female sex in modern society, in his book ** tJeber 
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die Weiber'* (On Women, Vol. vi„ p. 649)j Schoppen- 
bauer says, that the low position occupied at present by 
Oriental women stiits the female sex better than that 
universally granted to them tn the West. In hts opinion. 
It is wrong that women are revered and respected by men, 
since their general character is but a compound of all sorts 
of human vices, such as falsehood, cunning and dishonesty. 
It is true [hat ihe Old Testament has also its gossiping, 
over-'curious, quarrelsome, and superstitious women: but 
they only form a small proportion in the majority of model 
women, cjiumcrated in its pages. No better compliments 
could be paid to the Hebrew fair sex than those found in 
their national Jitcraiufe, a few of which may be quoted here 
in corroboration of the proof intended to be given In this 
essay of the high-standing of the Hebrew woman of anti¬ 
quity. " Whoso hndeth a wife hndeth a good thing, and 
obtainetfa favour of the Lord " (Prov. xviii a^), " A gracious 
woman re:taineth honour, as the hand of the industrious 
tnereaseth wealth " (Ibid, xi, id), '*A virtuous woman is 
a crown to her husband (Ibid, xii, 4), *' House and tidies 

are the Inheritance of fathers; but a prurient wife Is from 
God "(Ibid. XX. 14 ).* 

* It would lake too much iiMce to here of Jewiih womeu qI note, 
who lived in ptm-hiblica] or ulmudicsl times. A brief rcTt-ruia:, bovever, 
to an incident in the Nie of Berttria, the wife of Kabbi kteir, who fanned 
One of the moit noble vomaoly Sgtttea of that poiod, iiLB.jr not uupdy 
cfooc our nketejL Bemds wa» the mother Of two hantbonte and tnoM 
ptotnaim; sons, who one day, while tbdr father was ■bsctU fnna hntoe, fell 
into a deep wdl and were dtowDcd. The woe-stneken tnotlier, nunt anaious 
to spate htf husband the sodden tbocJi of the gbaslly sight, placed the two 
hodJea in a dark foottt in the house. When the lUbbt came home and 
inqiured for b» Krits, Beiuria pretcmled not to hear bis questkHi, but ; 

“ Oh Kabbi, some time ago n tieasme woe gtven to me by temeone tq 
keep it for Uim, and now He asks it back. Shal} I return it to Kim T 
“ Do so at ouco* mid the Rahbt unhesitaiiDgfy. Ulieieupon Bentria led 
her husband to the room where the two bodies were Tying ; and when he 
bmlec out in loud Uiucntabou at the uitexpcctcd and feadul sight, she said: 

“ This is the treasure imirmted to me by God, whidi He ha* now re¬ 
claimed." Ttiee words produced the deaiod eiTeet upon the ttahb^ and, 
smnewhat calmed and tmigned, be eaclaimedi t ** The Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken. Bleared be the name of the Lord" (Job L at). 

FF 2 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES. ETC 


EARl. t;REV OK COI^KIAI, FKDBRATIOS. 

1,^ hjivin£ Iweti ^ Etatemeni of ti1» opinion on 

tbe <imflition of CnUattial FrfiitalJbii, tiM replied lhat he can mite nothing 
in CiToitr of lhat Kheme beaose hO entirely diaipfeera of U, being con- 
nnced lh»t iti adoption liutoil of tending to unite tiiore doseljr the 
dtflercnt laeialjcts of the Bitliih Empire,predsely ttie oppoaitc 
tendency. On the other hand it hu aijvsinccd nge he cannot unHertakc 
to m^tc any srpiaiaticm of hit TCMunt for etiieitaiiiitiB lh« opitumi whkij 
he holds YCJy etrOTtgly as being most Bnstous fo* the niaintenince of the 
iaiq;riiy of the EiDpirc, 

THE BBHAR CADASTRAL SUftVTiV. 

RcfomiiE TO Sir Rojief Ijdhbridge'* imkle on ihe ttchar Cadastral 
SuiTcy, which appeared in the October number of tbc Jiiaii: Quarftriy 
iPrtrim., I ifonh that ertry Indian offidat arwuld |ame« iigainst the use, 
even in jwt, m was the case wiih the oiigitwl inesponrible writer from 
wlwm Sir Roper Lethbridge <l(toteii, of the lc«o " the Fitiflaixjtiof modem 
India," as applied to the officers nnd crfatiliahiiicntt nf tlw SeUienienl 
Dciiannicnt 

U islodeed an ntifpfttinate necesriiy w" om position in India that, in 
awry meiwue of our mlmlnlitralion, however wisely Gonccriitd and emte- 
fully wOfhtfri out, we must depend upon the tubotdtoaie officialt of our 
farkna Depanmcnis, who are tbemsdvw nntivea of the eotintiy, for it* 
extculioni and, as » well known, few Atdaiie OdidaU can teiist the 
tcraptaiion to wm to icocumt more or lest perMWuUy the Influtaice rtcDved 
from their ofhcul iwiitfon, bowwer gieat may be the iiipnTUMm ewncued 
over ibem. 

In ihis howercr, unfommatdy as 1 say is the case, the Seltlenwot 
Department differs in no way ftom the judicial, MogateriaJ, 

Police, Forest and a score of othiff Depoitments; but Sir Roper Letblwidge 
applies fon epilhet in his article evtdmily in eamMi, and in a peatlmrly 
uividiDai nianoer, 10 ihc SeKleTOcni Department, as if oppressioo and 
cufTuption were Us apecUl and taeluiive eharactetisticr. 

He du) surely ha^y have cotuddezed, when making soch a sweeping 
ImpmaitOB, that the Settlmenl ttepartment in India k one of the mosi 
{mponant branches of our AditiiniamtitiO, and forma one nf tile sheet- 
anchon of our poaition in the country, for by tis jirovisions the rigbts of 
all dasset of iHe potmtaiioti whu have any bilerBl (h land are deffned and 
wecurecL 

It b indred the "Itlagna Owrta*' of the cnlttvming ctssses, whwh coh’ 
ftifote ntorr^ than fotir-Sflha of the poimUtton, and, «s such, H binds ttunn 
indiiQoluhty by the bond of p^Dna) intiKest to our sdministratioTT Of tbexf 
cquntty, lor (rinn no other rtding eJetnciti ha™ they experienced such nasy 
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tem)» th^ get Briliih Giyscmm^nu In ihe plaiDe of 33 pci 

cenL Ifltid «™iuc bf ihc Mog^l Ejopcnirs* and cnu: ball <d tii« 

cntitt: prodoi:^ ai wai don« by the Mahralia^ 0i llircc-fillbs^ *a ii fttiU tbi; 
C3tse In most native statci^ wc only take a money pafEuent emmalcd at 
{nm $ tn 10 l>er ctnu upon the valne of tiie cfopt acEOttUng to the diauicl* 
The ^tiementDepartment again has, ftom the unportance of its dtitics and 
the IniimatE ac^^uzunnince with the conditjonsof all classes of the populetioTt 
a4:quired in ibait pnc^ccutlon, been the training-ptoutid for the ahlest of oer 
Indian Adtnt&atfalnrSv DiH± Str Eoper Lethbridge class the b^othcfs 
Lawrence^ Sii Herbert Edirarde#, Sip Riduml Tempb, and many another 
duuoipiished nameamnng^st hts PlndarTki of itiodtsm India"' ? As reg^ds 
ihfi pleas put lomaEd by the Sleininijara ur ‘^LdmUoids^’* as the team is 
rendered tn EuglUh^ tilers art many who think thal, sn fkr Ffmn hairing Mny 
grievanre in rhe nrntteri the righ& upon whkfi they bftsethe «nie ate them- 
selves open to Tetf great fitrralbn. The term '* Landlord ii by no meanl 
the equivalent of the irernacDiar '^Zemindar ^ and li miikading in iti appii- 
catioiii Ctom the labe impression which it giv^ of the podition^ am! lup- 
pOAcd fighu, of lire class la which it is applit'd* Aa a maUer of (kcl iho 
pfindpic yniifcrsally recognised thiaoghoiii Aoktic counmeSk and mam 
eapectaily in Indiii, Ls tfuit the Soveidgn is the sole LandJeattd of ill tnnd 
e^mained witliiri the hmfcts of his rule, wkh thi^ exception of mch pattinns 
may luive betar alicnaicd by himsclfi Or hia prcdeci^sors^ jfi gihs to 
spcniintd indivldmiLls. These latter are called *' Jaghbr-dats^^ and they arc 
the only dsiss in whom ihc term ** l^ndUml '* could be applied with any 
justice* for they occupy with regard to the land thui aailgncd thefn the 
same position that the Smerdgn fKnrer does to iHe bud in general Kvm 
In ihese cases however the fact of the pi}{iau]i:i that they thus ooenpy being 
only beld with the fsoction of the Soveidgn it generally recosnised by the 
payment^ on the pan of the Jaghir^laiv, of a small sum anamdly* at ihe 
exaction In riistum of tome service. The ^"Zcioinddra *" are it class who 
otigtn2i(ly were nllieialit nr ^wsonS of tocoe potiUcLEti entrusted wuh the 
eoDcetk/nof Rjcvenue, and stibactpicsitlyt in course of She laxity of the 

ttmes^ developed into of the As lucb tbey gtrt bold of 

large «r«i of land on enuditian of paying a nxed bring left to 

make what proQt they eouEd themseivts. AU ihiu the Permoricof bettle- 
meni dUl w»s to fix the mmmint of Revenw^ to be paid by tbssso " Zcmbdoni'^ 

ct FiUTOct®** in perpetuity, 

^\ltethcr finch an ahemriiHi of the Sovetrign rigbci of 1 Ruling Power 
by qne of its.oibdaifi would be hrid valid In any other coofitTy is » fnatter 
thai H Open K> qutitioEL Ii b eatreroriy doubtful vhetber, if the Hrittih 
Gotemmeni were lo dbappeor from Indiit and were to be replaced by any 
other, ihiv ■** ?janimiiis ^ would 6 nd that inucb would be paid lo 

Lord Cornwalih's Fenniineot ScUlemenL 

The [M^ktoa is vwty mudi the aam£ os ibough the Luidicfd qi several 
large eitates {ny in IteLand where it is di^cruJt to coTlect rentsh hdd farmed 
them out aevrtuJly lo his Icaviitg tbeie to do wkat they liked with the 

estates bt qincsuon* provided they paid him a fwd renL Such a dispoibiem 
of hb ptopeny would hardly be recc^iied tn a Comt of l-aw if ihsputed 
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Cerr^S^rt^eHCf, jV{tUs, f/Ir. 


by the hem or sueee«»m erf thi$ liAtidlntd, pirucuLoHy owfng to a bentt 
sptem of adminbtration, or a moTC settled Gomnnientp the land thspi 
farmed emt had incrotittl cmonnosialy hi Tjtiue. Supposing mdeed a i^old 
mine wtre to be diAeoTerrd on uns of these the Law wouLiJ hardly 

oonildeT the Baihff-farmer as enuilcd to all Lu promts. The ¥eiy fairt 
of hia paying any rent at all to ih e heirs of the original T^dlnrd wnuld 
prove the prtortLv of itw rights. 

And thifi is ciaetly what h iheifase wiih the ^^ ZemSadan*’ of EengoL 

Owing io tlie edv^ntagei of Britiftb Rule, Landed furupeity liaa increAied 
enomtduiiy in "ralne ia these parts shra the date of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, till ibe area which only reiii^ed 4 imlltDa pounds land mvctiite at 
that titue 'wculd tiow r^Ue so niilUtm pounds at the same rate^ Is the 
HrilMi Govemenentt dwttg to ibe rcchlcssim and want of furcBght of an 
official in yeifs gem? by* to be no beneflUer by thw improvemem ? 1*ht im- 
pOfhion of an Aiseastnent of ^jf^aa^ooafOoo^ ifrpoa the Zetniodvrs of bcRgal 
nowadays would be no gratef hardship than that of j^^.doOiOoo, at the 
lime of the Permanent Seitlemenl, and they would atill be enonnooslT the 
bertefittm by the claim which they have established ihnmgh long poates- 
fkm to the retention of ihe land^ as well u the adi^ntuget which they have 
derived from a tin^hy occupati on of it at a nomfrtAt reoL As it tSt owing 
IO Ebopiy ibe itiefcase of the value of laud^ the Zemindars of Bengid are the 
wcallhint cIbes in India, and ytt they contribute bat than any olher daai 
to the Fablk RevenneL 

It is not suggested that they shnuLd be deprived of their ritthis to the 
[and which they have acquired in the courae of many y^tsv ibm ihongh 
this was to a miscosKeption of thdr poaiuoil On the part of an uSdal* but 
mrrr^ythat theyshoyld resam ihcie rights o«t the laitie terms as ibosc 
granti^ zo the pooreai ** Ryols,*' vlt—the payment of ■ soitahle tent to the 
British Clovetnmeni, which H the real Landlord*** 

The 21eini!idari» ham fiwescen tbc possibility of some inch argument as 
this bemg brought against ibcm and have icnlired the jusitce with which h 
cooJd be ui^efL This b the real feasem cif th&ir opposition to the intrO' 
duction of ihe Behar Cadastra} Survey which would open the eyea of the 


pubik 10 the coormoua leceMof wealth IhiE has accfued to than aince 
the date of the ramanirntSclU^^ q E. Btdhuijh, 

Aadstuir-Commisrioner, bemrs. 


—The fiction that h the tmivetsal Ijindlovd in India fc 

of Eurap4mn feudal migbr and it a ap | jufte d neither by Hindu nor hlnham- 
tnadan Law^ for* oorordEng to the formerp land i* bb who first eJemn 
away the md the “ King^" ja defined mi **be who hat a* Si /ttrt 

" «lwe in Ihe pvodiMi" which wu geoenlly qUMjaih tn Ihe Hindu States 
aritlone4yrd undw the hluh«ijnuc|in Govemineitt. for, although. accotfL 
ing to A ituitahcit theory of Isidmi the ptqperty of infideti it Liable 10 eot^ 
finUion by bdkTtn* this eitrttue view ^ in pzacricc, hedged round wiih 
fo mirry talc-gmtrdr ai to make every tolidel pioprietor under Moslim rale 
the full landlord of his propmy, provided lie fmy% the Jam «w eapttatkiD 
tti;, senersUy a nocniM iraotmi, to the Sukl iln B. H. Baden^Fowd!, 
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oiif gi^teat Auib^rky oa Luid Revenue in Xndiz, repe;ita ihe tp™ irhkb 
he hmJ prevUwsIf ciprewd «fcd whki ]» bow odidhTlj Accepted, in km 
laMinirk tm "LiiniJ Tejuirts’' jtiit pyblUbed bjfthc Oifotd QArendoii 
Pic«. On page 135 he turn up ihe question : “ In the fiiM of deelAnatoni 
AlTccring w latge a portion nf ihe cultimieil aarl occupied ma ift Jitttiih 
it h ijnpovdhlc to go on speaking of the Btitiih Gavernmenl ai 
uDireml Umdlord.'" Indeed^ wm this boKieredt except in the ctmtpli- 
Dientary isense of OncjitAl aubmlsaivcnesa to Authorityj lliere would bo a 
general ming» for ihe loynliy of the Und owning cUsses has been almoit 
entirely socoied by cur gaarantecing to thetn their prirxte owncfship of 
]ati± —Ed. 

Dr. liyde Clarke has favoured ui with the folJowing obscTralionA on two 
dutklcs in our last mne t 

NEW DEPARTURE IN LANGUAGE* 

(F. 4) “ Anoir is tnascnlbc.* (Review of the “ Hunra-Nagyr Hand- 
boot*) 

In pnmlijve spoken Ungoage arrow if moscallnei bectuse it nasdinilatet 
to the mule signi and was origiiiaLly a dcniali In ihe Semitic Luignages, 
If yon know, in the name of ihe Tigris it had limilar rektionr^ bocau^ 
Arrow-River* This symbol is derived frem eckubc language and con- 
fieqyently existed bcfufc spoken language was inrentecL 

Genders b many cases are derived from this primbhre eonditJDB, and 
not as imagined by gpimmariatUL Your “ New Departure* gets nearer to 
pritRaty conditioni- 

RUSSIA IN ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

P. 134. Gettend Tyrrell quotes MnffiU for the ori^n of Rnsda nnd 
Rui&nns whereas at ^ tfifi he shows from Al Mai'iMI thal thil canimt be, 
I quoted this author ywtrt agn. 

Have you nntkcd KlM in the bm Scottiih Quarterly Review, ud 
Xgain itk Gcmzftn periodicaUf Earl Bliml has a long aitick on my old 
disenveriet as to Rnisian;^ Waring# Watbaghiart etc. T Tytrcirs'^ Rdi" are 
not SlaVfe but; Englldi and Cicrmojik. 

There can be no nosonalite doube now that ray drtcrmlnaiion was and 
b right, and that Russian b Rngii, and the Ware^ of KesiCTp the Russian 
chroaider# and the CajWtyyoi nf the B^-rantine chronkfers# the Varinl, the 
•Kicil population of tbe /Vagli^ (the Angli et Varini nf tkt Germania of 
Taditis). 

Raida waf foumdad, u ttys, by the English and Waring 

Ruiitam. The vanity of the Scandinamna has mduced tlurm to clahn 
fhesc feats# aitd tbe English ne^gence of their natkraal hmory mduced 
iheia to neglect the ciiiixi, nniil 1 ^tatdrshed it above forty yean ago, and 
n has been more than once pirarciL 

P. r75^ Hiaikinchi j« Turkith Monkiilip like TpRir etc: 

^Stmtaw* Lfl used not only by Peraliiis# but by Traki and Tiitorj^ 
heemuie ira » OMd and the Sainavar adopted. 

P. In Don Quiaotc; thcfe b 1 weU-krwwn ptssago as to ibe tuerarcliy 
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of liinh, mitttoei,ld4 in wbicTi beef CQtii«3i lisi^ is uvtr tiic Sooth 

of Europe, and 1 bclikvc in South Amcriei. Uccf is iJirtc iidcd in 
the ^peclsl fijrm of ch&rquf* 

_ HvDE ClhVKH^ 

INITLVnOS AMON^G TUB DRUSES AND FKEE-MASONRY. 

1 hare 4 aliglii knuwledgt of ifie Khojihi^ frtmi ibe iijiie of 
SJibbab, vhr» he Jintl Kiwo^ul-hltilk and Oriw Kh&yjrjjn ircre 
it Sikliiput, dtmi lo the presenl Held of the sect 
The subject of InUimbfif hjis a gral attfacdoti to me ,—md is one I 
hdierc that will be/bund of grcil inrponint^ in ixbiti™ to mmy branches 
of Afxdtieoiogici^ inqxurr ^ \ii rehititMi to om niodcm m^isonk 

s^pfitni.—This Iw fouf been m/ idei, imd t hare wroughc om one or two 
Tmei of inctent Jdtai on ihe miticr, but much reniiuna jret to be done. 
Oar uiodeiT] MiLscins^ T find| have not realized the impuftince of thit nub- 
jecii—ami my fnend Mr. Gould, ilthoii^li he ti about our highest authority 
on the modem History of Masottty, tikrt little pr do iotereitiB it 

It h gcoeriDy assumed that the litet of ujasonry are ancient, and m of 
Eutem origin, bui hmr ih«y eaipc West, o^ how ihe Jiubiom icquimd ihem^ 
no one at preuni can lell There are all soTtiOf thcorirs,—and among 
them U one tbu they were heoughi to EuTti[ie by tlte Cmuders. Ihis ts 
of coutic a po^lble theoTy,—for tome ihing^ irefe lituughi to the U’edt hy 
these people. Still we have no certainly of thit so at ULUonTy h coti* 
cemed. The l>ru«et.«ze aatd to have had injuudon ritest—and if so, meb 
ritev were pcrhtpn i:ioinmcm umong EiqCeric MuhatDTDedtns. The 
Demshes are auiil io have tustsomc rit£$. Now any ngbt on a^ueb dieVr^ 
If they euitcd,—^wDtikl lie vatoable in lelalion to the general subleet ol^ 
iuitifliory rite^ and also In rdallon fcn masonk rifea^ Theic remarks will 
thow yuu wlua ii wttniEd, ami if ym find anytMtig of thia kind In ihc MS. 
of ihe KrMuviidr which you have rec^sved, or in ^ Esoteric Muham- 
tnedanbra " 1 should iUce lo hear alioiit tL 
A papetuf mtne wa> tsicly rewi before the Royo) Institute of Bridah 
ArchhcdSi rit iAi ix fJtt /rndvi 

JJ^Aamsfuir.^l hive gives up the Greek and think that 

some of the indaimce at leait ia Roman, and lEiat some of the fonm came 
ihroogh Palmyra. My paper is conUned wholly lo ArchltectDiaf fornta, 
not touchinf on the coins or sculpture. 

_ M'iluam SiMt^on, 

THE RUaiO AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

If your readers warn to know how noaf the RluMk are to llBa.t» the tine 
of the Kushk «i the nearesOt and Ihe one thai wmiid be followed os it ta on 
the dntcl line from Menre^—md you wlJJ see ihai the XfonUec iheie il 
txily about 6o mile* from Ilemi, 

The line from ?mE£aqar is not a dbea one, dihar by the lira at tlte 
PxropiiuiiQSL There Is jr vary rocky gorge on the Heri Rud, south of 
;^iriqar» called ibc Dam,'* which seep* all fiamge along the 

line of Ihc fircr,^ihm would lead loa road being ^awd on ihe cast erf 
il*—whkii I inpfKMc U po«iibleu 
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jVoifs, eU^ 

ZulEitfiiiv as pit ujodt^bt^r know, wa$ the Sword of AU,—to 
lupposed to hflSfe nii the gniid pas^with il. It to a fma wild ji^orfe. 
1 luLve ikit^iches of tt from ihe iklt of the Heri Rod. 

MfiMiAU SlU^SO!^* 

NATIOSAL DKFEKCE A NATIONAL DANGER. 

TROrOiSAt. OF A WAR TRIL MVIRATE. 

In my Idler on the fram^rStt^sKtrf Sfurw^ which waf too bue (ot 
bxidtton In jour Janixaij' iiumbyri 1 pointed out:— 

1. Tim U ira^ due lo an niuiouncemtul made by ihid snjfilErjmH cstitj 
the I 7 m& of & gjund dkcovery of wb^i tiM not been a »:tci : nainelji 
the mtio at which the naval prepomtions of England an the one hiinii and 
of France aad Rutsb oti tlic other ftcrc proceediiig. 

3. Tlut Ehe rtavaJ ifirength requirerl by Ertglund depended rtol on ihe 
aototint of her pt^petty ox liea but oo ibo stfimgtb likelj to be eofaged In 
artarltmg it 

j. *l‘lijii it is a want ni aisuc ta cofiiidd the ««ciiri^ of tbto cnuulrj as « 
qi>r£tiua of natr^ nr itiiiluiy, considering the ^le of our 

reUiEGns wiiH oihct Einopean who ai present are tiot m m teagoe 

against C^r^l HtrEjain^ 

^ That Ruidii to the enemj of all the other Poan i that her presettl 
mode ot iojuring them is 10 incite ihctn to increase their militmj ficrrires to 
$acH LiJi Kiient as to ruin theh varioos naiionid fc«aarce«^ that the Fmneo^ 
Russian Scjre in Engtond ia a part of ihto schetne^ and ibutto excite it was 
at least one of Russia's abjects (Roi France^a) In the French f^t^ to iht 
RussLan deeL 

If this view be accejHed^ Ibe only way to obiain a maJ petee m Europe 
to totltoabute [he Siaics that are ignorant I j pursuing Ruii^n objecn^ of 
the ddtuion that these ribjeds are ^mirtotkr^ It would be m tmik mure than 
Berculciiu 10 convmcc Gertittny that in annexing Abaee and Lcirtatne she 
ttiia catrytAg mu a scheme of to injure her. Rut that such to the 

tftuh to borne out bj ihe results For 54 jrtsfi Gdmony was nni 
Lftraded bj France^ nor in very gieoi: fsar of ^th invasiort Kow thit 
danger to the tlioEignt of every devi Hut wotitd France have invaded 
Oermany had Btomarrtk aeeepied EmneOtliviepB prupo^ for a mutual db^ 
aruuiment ? Hut till Ccmral Europe dtoanns sba can expect no peace. 'ITse 
expense of her anuicn to eating her up. 

Tbe betwccti England oitd Fnince to peibapi aslUI more 

hopele^a aftoir^ because they have teen for half a centufy nvak in the 
attempt to deuch fmm Isixnir Bui here ibe example of CtetmAny 

ought to be m warning to tix Out poisettimt of E^pt to advocated as a 
rneans ofsecuritui our rule m India. On ihe contratyp it to a danger and 
ntay desmiy the Loyalty to our ruk of the hlmitctns m that tegimi. Hesidci 
to has opened lo Ruissui A Treaty right to send her ships through the 3 w 
Ckual to atiadc us, 

Tfae Anonymous Autbftfa of Ihe FrancO'Ku&sian Stare appear lo be satis¬ 
fied that tbej have secured an tnereue to the Naral ExpcnciLtLiTe l a certuq 
and regular amotiot of ithkh inu tlicir polLidlma of tocitrtty. Hui; It to 
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atily fm ihifl Ksion (hit the espetdlUwre tt cottisklrred as certain iffid a ntw 
|4aliJti1mm hn^ been pctijs^^ed Iti ihc cf the uHitc ^ SccKtarf 

of State tot War with that Of Ftnil SccriHttjf frf the AdinitAhf. Ilie aiilhor 
of Ehif mgeniowK bat irisidioiu, tchefoe haa the cr>iintge to pul his mmc la 
Ui imrt m ex Pariuiniciitiiiy Secreiary of the Office lijfm lo the 

heads of tvoth pairliai a tchenie fat the.solfmdon of am impefilled natlonH. 
Tht blowing appealed in ibe TImfy of i [Vtarch : 

^ATiovat lyrrwxcK. 

Tin foUowPijE letter "wma dcllterp) otr ibe tsib ill Fetiriiiny iti Mtir Glacfatu^ to Lofd 
esil BiifiWt xni to tlw rhiVe flf Dcvoailitiv maul >1i. On ffi b a la i n, U% 
lueqsiluQ^fli Ihc mrAcnc 9 ihinr^ lUte* hum m |%tlod l^on; CKriitmu* xi*d xn 

BtUci draft <if II, iowvltfll hEgtf iiitt fincT« wm cQmniurrieiii^ betwisn Gamma 
vul fbe iTiHiuii; 19! FiflHmcnt t>f i^inTe yf ibase iit 4 trE 3 Bol>-^ 

^(i| t 1 j« )#ie Oebila ht ihe ffuou df Cofl]wmoi:i lba of tbe Jia^j wv 

ntK <d Dianjf ijrapt-mi td m itliii^prsdiJ uiic±iiDc» witk ir^^d to ihl m t'hm 

t;mpire. TTi«« ii * of iJbc of dw tnaHUtuiMFuEa jud M Jl« 

lificjtficy ip ^maa Ripceu Of lha tpitcm oiidi:r wfeltb flic Nairf Bftl ibc Aimy if* 
avtA^idixccML. Tin fdiutc uf crnifii-tTWfT baA Imii of gratlBJ Thah^ *hit iIiItlIc 

It )liatl&ni Ad iMit aiEribute tb# nsponpUJil^ Kqi it io ia^ OOc AdH£lll«lTv||LB <il lo shllft 
pdfiy in lUc State. Vtt ft awn dSfbcsh m dna ihoe dooba in FiTUamcnt Ytllbajl., 
U kXKtc tba appcsintct; nf Ocmintr siw I k-UBf i fli cal cd ihfi dajTt a Ktdii Itbiob ll 

(mfottiiute, fut dn tai4e!£t abc^oM ubh* rstbet Ibaa divble putiH, uul ufOb ita 
niDoint iinpdnTti» fhitc h m diffiteiHii iif Qtrinkn. 

(ai fitf rbli itwm « »TT»t wy pcttnin bt mdnd by tbe coEiiaEunkPfbip to dta 
l"ti« aJlniifiT Utj tfl ti* laden of ibr Ojipoyiisn ^ uitftKktin wlwh anmad 
to of di^ioit whu lur« br^io lUit^nrrti; pulnti nf licw lin uujij 

fern givea aftDnihqo m ctucati^ laiaxiag la nalloHJ drfestt^ 
lU arm^iiKxiU lillich H or Tmftai in % epbrmdoa of ih* prUKi|dt4 

*Hkb oifmnoc tw* ibonm 14 l# natftfkl ti> Uk& workfag of cotatitaikeml goreftiJiiiait 
ctiuld t>e Kiioiiil^ i^Ertuidocd. Hat »o t[pltm of Jciacc, bonevcr coasHiutkiAh on 
anti ankn H be ibapfid !«rfth a vinw 10 wa. Ii b 10 ihr concOuitljM of fhv 
pweeUid-^tbar aT ecierpaiLhtbiy «bb ibn CftoUftafidB uid ibii of KUptMiqp 14 lllc 
0/ w—llm larf airaalbti ba beat 

(4) If Ihc pmefradon of |macc ilfpndnt x|na ibe good ttill oT Ibe Brftbb. Coiiero- 
m€m ibci? Hturld ptfbjipa be ijiile need far a mty or tn amtj. Tbe mnnenn of ibw 
acrrkci imjrbd ibja ibii- b not the caacp utd Ibal taftdf to t4n:io of nr depc&di nfm 
CmtfhMght trui pii^oiiku; in adTaaiee. Sueh ptr^mioa itPftdrduP oT the i^oie 
nf X -war XOit lo Exthsat-c cT ibe inldtailf uf the rllOfli ll watald impoac^ Ihb tieir 

aod Hw cMlniare faming ihc atwbiqJ ibr th« i|uuhT ami qo^iiy o( mfona 10 be 
kept avmdaldau 

15 ) The itoigfl wUboHt «bfdi mm a ddcoalrt wvt dutiwc Ic curkiA en« and in the 
tlfeKiace uf wbkb piapmltitLi mde iliuing pem miBC M lo aisree ihcjf pnrpoac, b 
FTOpaty ibe Kovt cif ihc Cvrmmtm* Ytt, n-hoze iht Goferoitteitt la zctpoaiililc 10 a 
F arif a tnim T, it Ji zndbpiMbljb ciibrr list wo iriucb ol the daizgci ibwld be satmuprAalmX 
ta t'aiLuefd gsk wiH eflahle k I0 nf fhe ucdHtf wl ^ ibe fnfK^ccicj el (b» 

pfepamk'flPi £» arhkb mppUa miHj be mtod, ibat f^uliuiKm iboebl koaw wbo iie 
fbw yr nfrui ij idvuetf enoa nrhoac jpiigiriecii the Gortromesl leilea ^ritbcT of ibsa 
t^fOdilUA ithmi V* lA al pnacQt lo hc AditiMi » • oamppicoce of Che namiafl, 
Ihn tii* ariw la ibe pib^ nuntil ihal dJaiiM to « bkb n brnTc alkided- 
(6| Tbs kHibg datiilHi in ihn arimiti HJtatiini el ibe pithtqal dKlancc^ goearoii^ tile 
Thole moe and dotaatcr of way fu^oia war, ii that wbkh xtiks ibe total Amomir of 
apttiMtlPre npon pcapixaiino ind afppnriHuaa ii bctwwn ibe aed 011111x17 aerrics 
Fee ihb dedtme the CxhilKt bi, end OfiEd mt t»i nrpmdhUL Yet ba (be dhtrlbutkits 
of tbe btnliiHeia of ibc Cabinp bun djrpmtineou there r« to be ea uAce apiKiilly 
ftutMTed enlih iJit noddmlcoa of nr m a irboh!, tmbtiidfig the fmieth i& both id" the 
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ctf, 

Nar^ Biii] «r | 1 »C Annj^ Ot itom ukubVEt ilevtdDit udt Itllf (O vmrfl^r pnpaiatiiies 

Lbn Liir|^ fmft ^ cpaf u | .mu Army md only ft ^ftH itpAQ the ^£s^| uppa tohi^h 

ilv ttaa^1«feuftCE tbc ^ptre ni4 EN vt^iiiiij tFf Gr»l liTitoin miui pm diinfly 
depend. It \t dJfiridt Id bdim iluf lltEi eppdiftiDftintfit h lti« retail <il ddlbctitip 
ntJminalifHl ftf rbc Tcqnlmircpii of nft^H ll weniM icetn fioon fKotxIltC ^eparalc 

GXBiftftcc of a dqKttEpfQ^ of ihp Nrpy ^ d«|mitaient oC Ihe Afinj liwli Ift i^ciBie 
Id Ibe of ajdi ^ iu dUva azic taihoi llan u an voK&i mfioe ft a^ue 

{ciWTftj paiiMfte. 

i 7 j tn ordtf Ift tocnzi: tbc ipc«^ cEmMfdmikyn by ibft Cubincl of nziioflaj dcfEscc ii 
dijtlnct from* and lupcrko Ift, Ibe ■dqili£k£nl$:3n cilTirf oT ibft or of lltft ArO^ Wc 
vmlii •tq^^cii ttic Kppftiqilniinl of o£i« ami tbft ftnufl UIiiial4» to (be iftO of 

Soccelftry oJ Stata fat Wif and Flirt Lftrd of ibe Admindtj^ ^ tbft «Btal£lsutiaai. willl 
ihf cofiiQtu ftf PaiElftmenti Cif tbcx iwd 

til Wc wnolH vngs^t tbfil Ibe CftbirR^ iihjcniJd ftctcd for ftftcb Kmco «n 

vbinc ft rymi ai tfi dt iu emiUvnccv to N jU «ko lb? naponaiMr 

iuMk¥ ftf iJiB CiUdoI upce ftH quattona Rfjirdin^ the em)d;4ict of wir lo Ev u Itla atrq 
Hrvice is cofiocmil u-ni tbc princi|mt awitm officer of ihjit Krvjoe. 

{rk) We oTwIcxrtftfvd * mpirabjf liirber we wh* atiwilf of *ftlli tb* fttlTiBe 
aibkV he ichnaa. I Er vooy, yl opjjne, Itave fl bif il%niab w tbe of bla Tfpmw 

the bat ftulilftACe wbtclL thi pr otem upM ol tb€ Navy m of ibe Amy cevJd aoppSy. 
Uiii ihe hi|usiofi wbiebt i^er w^mK camidmt^q* be imihi uiljniil lo ibe Ca^wi and 
lasead , wimlJ be kn mn* aad mwlel \m jpm £ft hb owe aamB. El Mtum ibit 
• iliden-nee of opEniim hcM^mi the QiMset ud (.ti tia^ or Eli mlUtary tdittet opofi my 
Impotiaul mattef of oafal Of inilllj.ry policy fFOtild lead Id ifac mii^iulKn of the butcr. 
In oar.Tkw the scoop of mpoftnbilUy fot ftcIviB la Ibal the ofEsr f Efioc It b id effttEiff d 
■iih it and nniaipi hi ihf p»t DofyiD lDe|^ ft* iiLa iipott Uie ivo^eadooid mailBft 

tailb tefonmee Id vrhkh be b cseunliEif h oocfpitJble to tbc Ciblnci whkb be teevo. la 
taeder ID Jacflitaie hii h^depoiidciioc m tfut letpect pivHtton tbvoh\ be wodc im oaic of 
hu Tsgnalion ffte }ik cmpiopuBil to aiUntbce poftt Of bli ttuOiiQTabbi reiTrcniedL 
t to) If ihm ftxre ftik^al ibr pi«|^ hi chc df iml Im pBof «f 

vuold taiuE place viibuid pCEUffial uc ailtttlntajM jiete cbag^^c^ The arlapjation t£ the 
vhott semee* vrhvthiT soval ot EoiUtajj^ to the iM cfar twa of wxf* fta mdemood by ft 
Dompereot oraccr undjii^ thciu with hiU rapoDaklriljf wvidd be umfidi The EIoopq 
of Cmawi ami the pnldie vriftU have (ft ihe: |icrftCA of ibe n&eal and of th# attlllaiy 
ujTiscr ft c^JatoMee uf tbe fhliirt#fi#y ffid of lito cSdfncj ol the Navy mad of Ilia Army. 
The ftOEboitty of iha Celdud lad Lhe contrel of tbc Itmc of C uhjiijw* Wild tc 

auim 

We ftte, 5ir, yout obedient w-eutp* 

CiiaftUEa Tm-iUU 
<L Clitz^ftV. 

II, D. AftjeDti^roftsrraL 

WiueiiHOK. 

iTie mrfitifm gimi lo iha Ictierdoci not «mia Iwirc bato &?vun?ile. 
On lie 6th ol oti mdLeni ffcim Geti^rml Sif Join Adyc db- 
poftcd of ihv wtdcspnml titiaiincfy ** iMficd tO and ihaw&i that 
th^ futtioti haa tin catiJic for alftTm* and 1 hdieve thftt* gt^^raltfp 

nci midapmud unMsiflts obta or need Adomat Field h£0 ance 

eapoted the biedickncy of the schenw^ which he tieoicd m a Afwi Jfclr one* 
thonj^ti wiiKrmiy i» ireh m futile. 

It Ls mcfiniuird that the schefoe nf aiiiftl|ftmating the im olhceft h not 
new; that it hai been CDndemned by Lard Hantngtbn^ OrcnniiBftiaia 
TtLc |ifumu%ftiiofi of a ^/tdjljfe scheme forlMptovini; the efftdeticy of tmr 
defenen, thtnigh it be n bad one, might not neodaoHljr he a danger ^ but a 
nib^eci nf luci te^ {mpoftince h ju^ the ihing wbiebt in a moment nf 
icTTOTf pcotik may be jtmled Into aonepting* if iheit be tnything myiirnkMi^ 
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abont lU tbe my cirtrumHance that the Khtsoie does not omoifest any 
of eflkienny itiduclog the frightened patriots to that their own 
tessed ignofanee of the subject is evidence uf the mysterious advantage lit 
the scheme. Wete s^acli a icheme to originate in ueachcfousimcntioiis, it 
would he pioposed again and agabp whenever theic was s chance of 
Its bring brought to bean 

^^mgnlph 7 p whicb proposes to make the same Mlniiiter Secretary of 
Stale for md First Lord of ihe Admkally dccft so Lo secure the specta] 
cocmidcmlian by Uw Cabinet, of nauoiml defence as distinct from, and 

vupcrlor Iq, ibe ndminlAttadoh either of the Army or the Navy^ If rhe 
thing wanted U the conaider;iUonf h iAi oi national defmicei hnw 

ihia k ti> be leeticrd by placing ibe^ twi^ brancht^ of aclminktnitjoji under 
one head we djo not sec. 

Pdtagrapb # rrver^ ibis plan of tingle adininiitntion by propc^sing that 
the Cahioct shall appoint for each service a separate oflSccTi to be ihe 
tesponsibk adviser on lits own bninch on all que^fiotis conncclcd with the 
conduct uf the same- 

li may be suspected thai ihesis two contrndlctoT)' paragraphs did not 
stand in the originiil draft of ihe scheme as they do now, Reading b^twetm 
the lines. 1 understand the Intention to be that these two responsible 
advisem ^ aic to give their advice^ not to the Cabinet^ but dUtilkd through 
the double^beaded phombt of War and ^ladne. 

A resx>oti!itb 1 u adviser" k explsiine*! (paragraph g) to be one who 
itaiids or hdli by hia advice. If bk advice k not fallowed he is to be 
disdutrged, and in order to iivHtire hk independence he k to be provided 
fpi either by a penrion or by another post 

The management of any war would ihut be uutkr a triumviral e. If we 
{ETC to mppoie that the dnuhk-besuded pheenix k to be the Gm idumvir he 
would hold a part which if he were at the beck of any foreign Powcfi would 
make ii very difficult to dulodgc him. 

I adnul that the combination of this utnity in untiyi appointed to a 
very important work^ may very easOy oumble away^ should no deep design, 
oninutc ahy of the three. But triumvirates ate apt to split bio fragments^ 
b which the nran who hat the dr^pesl draigns gels the mastery of the othi^ 
andjubus or Octavius supct»^a hk msponsibte advisers*^ and Irani- 
(bfiM the whnie character of ibe SuLc. The one chance I caitnot set in 
thcie iTran^mcnta is that of any security for ihe State, Wth ordinary 
men lo fidhli ihese cxtraotdrnaiy functions we may have a muddle itke tbii 
at ihe commenceiDcni of the Crimean War^ but oui of this chaos the 
dcvgtiing man may again arise and surrender to ih& enemy all the rcsoffices 
of ibe Suit 

The «aie of tbinga white t-ord Palmerston was at the Formgji Offi ce was 
one *bi^ Sir Charles I>ilke''s plan is well caJcuIated to reproduce. En 
iJnf Cihiiiel whHe iht iwpeis of othet Mimjlers ircft fteely sulnniited to 
nutufll inspection ih^ of the Fortign Secset^ wete intitcL This, I Ufce 
**' powioii of the douhlc'ltcaded phfntiix, vtiOK omiiiKicnoe 

» to ^ our talvstian end whctte UEiecjr wiU i!na](c him tnuref of evttj- 
thiiyj. because be aturje b the -‘wie «h(» ktUHTs." Mt alone SfiU be 
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inisrcd “to imrter lie for Jic '' wiih soniL fortign Chancellor and to garble 

the d<^|»tchei of BHdih diploiwiiBts, 

Ever smee tbe desuh q( Lord Palmerstoii the irhthlcvuuA viuliiy whicti 
Afiinmled the Foreign Ofhcis has abated, but (he fiehemes in ^^ hich be 
enj^ged, to the injiif}/ <if the British Efp^ire^ have not all been gi^iTn up% 
Hti ^eheiQc For the seiiaiadoa of Egypt ftdiO Turkey has ripened into one 
for it* aetiu»Uion by ihb cmintiy and the hatred which he inspired in 
France for perfidiotts Albion” tnay pumile ns till we rtajT its namtal 
consef^uencei His soineKatirm. o-f Fegn in been followed by 

ihaE of U ppcT Burma, in spite of all lh4,- eiibrts of some FngUsh stetesracn 
to prevent 1L 

No attempt has been made m abrogate the Dechmuicm of Parii, At 
the very time of a Kranco-Kussian scare^ tltere h an enttre wx|TtieSccOCd in 
a prindplc whkh in the supposed wm with Rtissiaand Fnsni:^* would forbid 
ua to capture an^ of the property of our enemies, who would carry it under 
a neutnU flag, wbilp oar enemus would be able to captme ours because 
there would not be ncutraJ ships enough to carry it* 

A great increase in our expenses in Indis k cansed b)' oor having 00 
longer that powet of donimltifig Rurua which^ by the right of search, com¬ 
pelled her to give up her assault igalnat tti In iSoo without any aitempt m 
a contests 

And if this incrased txpcnditiiTe h india ahoultl excite a very naiutal 
insurrection, if this and other occurrences in the Raai should excite the 
two Fower^ whom we hare pTocbimcd as our united tncrtiict tn send 
trtjops to BKail us there* wc are forbidden to ally ourselves with Turfccy 
to dose ihc Suei Canal OgftiusT them. fFr have coerced Turkey into 
giving to every EuroiMti Power a Treaty RSghi rq send her ships of wjtr 
into the Butu Canal even If at war with the Sultan: 

This Innzne couventiort came out of the British bvasion of Egypt and 
tb(f Siatesnuiti whu wai at (he Foieipu Office at that tune amt who ii the 
most res|>oTiftible idviser ” now Itviiig of the Bombardment of Alexandra 
comes forward with bis project for piadtig the ^cty erf the Qaiiou m the 
hands of an imconacitiiEiaiial triumvirate. 

F^mgraph ^ of hk scheme ii^onaim in the following words u. severe 
cond£!innaiioii of it. 

** No arrangement whkh aimed at or resuliEd in a subvcTGiort of thr 
pfitidptes which ex|>ericnce bis sliown to he eMcntioJ lo the wmktug of 

ccEulitutiiHial ROVemicoK tawld be seriously considered'' 

__ C D. Cot-Utt. 

ORIENTAL NKW VIL^K'S WISHES. 

MnU C, M. Saiwty, in swiiiinB m a Japanese New Year's Caid with ihe 
voids Mvitai, Miuuai " and a hslI'Oi^cd Ian with a lloiat device 
depktcd on it, write* M folluws on the Sanscrit New Vear’e Stanza tn 
our U*t issue: 

“ It ii delightful 10 find this good custom of wshing each other well at 
the conioicncemcnt of succcainr )■«« is being cstabliihed iti *0 many 
countries, and I am taking the oi^MWtunity of reerporaring hcatrily jn the 
nuLtmer of the Eastera nation, whose eostoniS 1 have studied. 
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Corresp&ttdiiHte. ete. 


A fan with the Japuiese is the Eiubleia of Life, juid it presented a$ a 
New Year, birthday, atid coming of age day, oiTedtig, » well aa on other 
marl^ events in the life of the peoplt The rivet end is regatded as the 
starting point, the sticks or Jimbs the Road of Life trldcning out towanls a ' 
Prospenjlis Future. 

Tlie cipreskin Mentai Afansci is arfopted by strolling minstrels, who 
come round to the Immes. on New YcaFs day, cairying fans and wfahtog 
everyone, •' A thousand years of life to yon." ‘‘A thouKaad limes Jonit 
life to yoiL" 

The touching and poetic thoughts of the people of the East, are 
paiticutarly noticeahle in Indian literature. “Cod bfang pleased to ihower 
down the buds Of the Rnlpadmnna Tree on men " fa imleed a beautifal 
idea. Could I have the grentesi wish of my Iman fullilled {t would be to 
find one tenet in alt different rdigions, that would bind Hfa many famities 
in a Universal brutherhowL Though so many centuries Have passed 
away, the races of mankind ore only just bt^iiining to undenuand each 
other. Tlicre is much work in store for ihtoe who hire youiwlf are giDcd 
with the interpretation of longues. 

_ C»IAltI4WTB lit SaLitev. 

A Dancer, to i!>i.am 


The note of waining niicrtd by the late tjord Mayor of London at a 
rcligicHii meeting agaiuu the inroad of MuhanimadoniEin in England hu 
been followed by the Archbishop of Omterbuiy, hitherto so opprcclative 
of lafam, repeating the enuoeous view that wonicu in that religion aic not 
SUjipoted to lave souls. ^DrIlln«ely, the Arrhbifthap. shortly afiawnrdf, 
warned the fjtuiienu of a Wotking hUn's College against the danger of “ a 
litlle leamiDg * and so we must hope tiat this emimii p Cbrisifan Divine ajidi 
Scholar when he has drunk deeper of hluhammadan theology than he hu 
done hitherto, win discover and acknowlet^t his miiake. At the amc 
time, there can be no doubt that the aggtesrivettnss of the wnuld-be Angto- 
hiuhaiutnoiliji propaganda in this country and iti connexion with Eogltsh- 
nicn mainly belonging to the less educated classes is provoking a resistance 
to Ji sister fatth of ChrmUnity which may prevent n dispassionate otudy of 
its icnias. Tu ihc Muhammadan States the invasion of Engiisli neophyres, 
eager for place and power, bode* ao good In Torkey k is not allowed to 
conweii Miihawmudaas to Chiistiaiuty, though every creed in that country 
«yo]p an almost comptetc auionoiny. Similarly. Muhammadans, whilst 
pmcinnig the tenets of ilmir faith and frcutuig every Tespect for tti ob- 

abould obnoin from proBdytisni in this country u a mauer of 
good leellbg and of eipedicncy. 

_VEHtlUJI SaPIEITT). 

defence UF MUHAMilADANISif, 

■ whid. .p. 

ItetiUiin’“ "*“ 
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loCftl oO^Afm aaixl yiijuilifiiii^t ilWcAt. OB ibc Mabomedsn whldl tl th*i of MJ 

many of otlF iyiuw-Hlf|i*cUi Ttb aa brW itw kvtunrt vfcalt* the JCorifl, mtikh ihry 
KtM, Ulikh, fKKl 3 Uidwf itiKilpointp tk nimvatbil in cl»k*S Af^bk* 9n^, ■! l 
in«e qiuitidu bf iljflo, ia in ibtU a mi[w:Sc of oofiipoihion^ rajiiirij^ no otbcf jmjol i/ 
It* *»iTi«p*raHocr jB Miboniedaa opimon, A Jwcdf wtwdi imtw ■wri ijno inesotrffrat 
ThapwHi^, now doiCenAa lonivlil rknmeiM, b whitt nbndubJiibkdul |i*EaE» 
by sht Jitwtah Sniplu-PCt «c bld:i4od to^etba wait i confnabd J,iifnble wi wnw cMelltfBB 
mitjfal m&adsis p*ccffp 4 itul dediiLmaliun^ wtuj^h hu ncilfe^ar cotrG«.‘tron nor nanatiru.’" 

No 4cuht ibai to p«$cnu taiAcquaintcil with the bngii:i^ and hla^En^ of the 
there flwiy appaj lo bt stuM iiicciJpeTCf» b tho English mniUtian tif 5c^cnJ tif the 
nduptet^p^ bit when the drciaiiitaMW utnbt wbkb, and the f>etiOfa lo whomp they wren 
deliwcrod aie iiofoe in mm\\ (which iJwuld bo the ifHcMl latfc df frirttre amw^eil tfltuib' 
ti«u>p wMl u obtenre Almott tnrMiiby bcoKM* a ntnJirrpi^CE of appru^wutf exhorlar- 
Ibo o< oaiinodltoi^ ?fo other »tsb which I mi acqimlnted »u hnpplljr CJ^ldoc* 
the jikty of ih# puslnmii iJ»e fcrrovr of the piojiTjot, the Imj^iartiaHty of (hi! icgi^tdlorp the 
tlorpiiaw of the onitErt and |ioc< *hh the kindesJ tuart uiii ilu riirewdeat kowkeige of 
the world of iu amhof. To tfw qunLItief, and iKrt to tht " Ikttrre lo aidninl 
which Ijliin ii tlkyol liy the ketnttf ti» pormii, db=i the MJ=fed roJumc in qaistioa owe 
iJio HtAMKxiM which bt ftfun e^etdui whcTEvct it ii propofijr itndfed^ Spdjj itielf* where 
wVlH tho^ Ii kft id oiliubt ia numEy MoorUh^ U ahmo a rcfubAlioo of the bj^tbn 
of liuE Eectyrer that ** U'herertr Mahorriedimtm tuu ^wiani tl bu bh r»ln behind 
It. The piwy ^ the ke«& and the i^mtieuLra uf thn Motooona of the piaoti (owanii 
Chrivtiani ftnJ Jewt, wert the ioiitkediflte Tsaulte of Ihe CKpaluon of iht «l ifld sciCbn^ 
hrrlng hfiaori ftom S-pm, and the beiinr trwnient that (b« jew^ toccltc Ln Iht Aikt and 
the Kicf ia tJw? lo EpropcantrrtcrfcfciiJW ikh hitiftg yet peiMfiniid inio tbe« HahumfiFkii 
fflosmt^ Tmsaaa. TEh fodiiiret «Mm to reproftcb MBhom«JatrJiin fw widtiiss diailly, 
(uiOTiJliiC tn liiin. St fa the nion iwly exerciKd <if aU iriniM%'‘ yn b« fo?pti tlial 
the Chmtiaii teltgbn MriSflfiy ptiioci diaiity aterre *IE other desn-^pJwtiTO of picly, ami 
ihan in nu rcoje* b lIcKlem idaitly k* than ow own cnactpliafl of that 

gfWr whSchp flbt! an alifc 1 * 1 *% like the Iceijiref, hii nut diown iPwanEa tha piofe^n 
a^atcr-cnjeJ that* with ill it* fcwo falutis^ Ii mainly a fijfm of OnainaJ OuittLaniiyt 
Kjjaitt the itactilrrfi of Si- PwiE and of Jndai44« pliti the deaife to proadyiiie. 

Ite “Isayml" ic nwt an eiidTalrfi!, «* k iwripd, id ^'holy fliaiu" hiii mcjcty 

ikoale>n dctmOaia of ifw while ^5ha™ffndfalu, b n i^ecwi priD«ly oi 

oEcbS WM. iiie^ linoil tkaccrtl fjwn Mihosced tbrni#! tiw daughter I’uinia, «hfi wm 
nmneil m All h h the litlfi of *' MuE^y or " Molil “ (teilEy Mouliin* wbirli k m 
migmlkainE of ibc SharEEfi of Mornccop and, lirUlkc the neifewdoa GruhJ ‘'Sfearref' of 
Jstersp Inlfi^thetn into ^ r^alioJi wEb ihfi Mtiliia tn Ehe flwJnIreth and thn 
LctAtmOp to which 1 Ewiec dnwn aftcntiiHi; b ibe " Aaotk Qiiartctly Keww.'^ A# tor 
l*Hig either ‘'cr^isa" or ''in naoit «n of iJkwjlniE, «* mn niAti 
rakowin* f b r f ^" 1 ** I *kny Ihat ihey aue witrle than anj aDn-erunbial cko^ u andi^ 
Moroqt^ or clKwhcie. Ko -^luhi ibcfe lire bod idcu monog ihcmi aa thcic arc 
Wf» itruinic the Rriliih bitl O " fiajort “ U Tint mxmstfif n pHf^ ihong^dH in hb 

oWtgCp^ m ihanld do hJk uo with nEhm *f UitBinesB* d»ant It k ui^b 

Tim Oi Ikae «pr««1 by ihe bcsuitr lha do EiitD|*ilH an SnfiTiity of hiuni In 
cDunttlH. 4 Dil fftatij the adaptadon of inch ^urei b onr deflliuitiaD » 
any* fKClufM, be Ailed Ihcm* iUI b«lk b dw <0 nuMQdawmiiog^ ^nd lE wtema to 
ttE ihat b 4 A rather the fuFictEnn of Lbe Sodmj of An* lu temtiTe than 

to dicoiiingc; thait iiecpetatlkia. by *iich ttemike ** hare fonaiLa pJace In ik juBitui. 

Gk W. !.■ 

Hli ExiCeltencyi ibc Pcfsiaa hliniaiWi has addres^d xUc fbllowbg letter 

to *he isTrtcf in ibe wKkh ihovs Oui 1 Defence of I^liro by a 

Christian is apprtdated by thmisblfwl Muhamnmdjin* ^ lx h cenaltily 
mijre likeiy to jnoTOCde good feciin^ twt«c« Cbristlwu snd MuhammadaiH 
(tkftn the viiccesfel ptopgatida on dlhcr uiie: 

" ^ t Jiafe i«jI jrmt Tcry jiitena±hi|i attkki liaikd ‘ A Deknee of liahoioolamaiir,* In 
iJw gMr of Feiwttuy iiSth. and I am phsapted by the a^nz of gtalfEode u 1 MomlninD 
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Carrvsptfaif^ne^, jVaies, rfr. 

[d l.bl!' ItfnrOEir di7inpi£ill;)r ^th Jnii Ijgi, |i^ the fTT'e' 

erf itm^m end nepeel with whidi wtU.e of uot Sa(!r<^ BqqV. 

" SiKh defenirc deacnmjt- the gt^iiiniie pF ciiTsqf MimiimirVj and I am kippy w uke ihli 
tippofttujitf trf ttdtwc.'* _ 

CASTE AND 1'KE L.4ST tNDLVN CENSUS REPORT. 

A dkpassioimic And ebj^tw ent|uliy mto the hbtory nmi jihilcwphy €?f 
woidd aid in ioFving no[ only miidi ihiit ja onigntaticsil in the past* 
hut also tnuny of the ptohlems of modern lite^ My own aiudks^ chieQy 
from 4 native mnd|xtinu have oqnvincct] cne that the jireservadon of Dt^te 
b that nf mir Empinr in Enilia and of, what is far toofe ittipoTtanti that of 
the amdent dviU^tiorii and tinpnmllelcd oilture of Itidk, itteliiExve nf its 
Arts and IndestricA^ vtiich is |>erfecdy ^onipatibk with evi;ry legitiniate 
dcjnanJ of niDdein requhcQicnti or aspiradoo^ The iidifaJ of Caste is the 
perfectlhn ui one's own calling whatever tlut may be; a for nobler 
ombiiinn than onr own of trying to do In a sopposed superior CUss of 
Society what one ought to have done tn one's own. The reeognhioii of 
tlie principle of hc^redity m abOldes end defects, po lardily nrcogtikciJ by 
<HJF awn PhysioLogista^ bus maintiuried Irulim Society* Indian wisdriqi, 
Indian bravery and Indian am anil can alone prescrv'c Tndiitn lopity and 
eniLuv Indian progress on the lines of its own genius. It it only linitatkin 
of foreign tnodeU that can hjU what thottsands of yeiiis and the rarioiis 
viclsiiiuites of Cdnqtist have spared^ If there ts inylbitig to be legretted 
about Mr. Haines's Cennis it tsihnthii eimmeTaton omnot alto be 
{iHm imd that the demands of hniryand reports, in India as here, frustmie 
thcK^e important enquiries wldch* above all* deitiond [eifom. I remcfmber how 
from a aSavuh iranslotinn of the Engtbh werads ** Can you read and write f 
a number of Cbsses were re turned as illiterate, that tkmfd write and decipher 
their own Mahdjaiti^SarriA. Lundeand otherdiaracters, with their ndnitrabk 
aystem of arithmetic but who Could not read a /t/^rtiry character, even of 
the taodjrtt pt^enstons of JlLndj. From that sumd]>Cnnl olso^ many learned 
Gurus can bui not write. What wonder when even sDine of our moitt 
learned Orkntilisti in Europe c:aJi neither ipeak nor write an Orietual 
language? though they may he able to speak ot write it in good 

EitglKh ? Again, to oak 4 iuuivc lady iti some td our runfah Kronriei 
Ihftricti whether she can write ot read (which there would be 
ideniilied with Fer^ian) is taniamaiiDt 10 asking air English Lody whether 
dte read* French nnsds or writ^ffl bve'leitens. Id either case, there 
might be ■ deetded negative ami the Indkn Report would ckss her os 
illiteTOte, I am one of tJie few Etiropcaai who have been allowi^ to read 
the Roran in a Moique School h was frequented by « taany Mtdraui- 
madan giifi aa by boya of that denomlttation, but few of the fotmer wwld ever 
own the soft impeachiDeni of heitig bluKtoekings. M a mte, the husband 
tcurhes the wife, the bfoihef the ti-tlef, bm female modesty m the East 
hold* wiih Fericiesv that ihc is tlie noldesi woman about whom the least 
» known tn public, whether fnr hlime or pmtfie. Indiao refortners msike 
l^e of both worlds and plea.^ the British GovcrnmeFit and public 
^ ^ I™ale edneatimi and late marrmge—fbT the daughters of 

e/Am, hni getting ihdr own married at S and to of ege. Caste m 


C^rr€sp&ftd£:nce^ PTctes, €t€. 
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ludk is 3J1 cLhnical imd prf^fessionaU not a Tdigkus insfit'ntlon, except in 
BO fir as every secnlaf action Is invested with a reli|pous, siuictioQ. Among 
the gods carved into the waOs of tlie Council Chamber at Hfdura dgiires 
Ltie btist of the Jestiit Oe Nnbilis;^ who was a white Brahiniti'' and thus 
obtained respect (ot hia creed. The Jews at Coehin had the privilege 
nserved ta the Brahuiirts and to the Aristocracy mpectirdy of liding on 
rlephantB and hiving porches in front of tbeii beuieat hecauM they were 
Eooked upon ai a Cane titanying only among themselves and avoiding 
certain kinds of food. The Nestorioos also stiU enjoy a certain respect and 
so do the Xuitilieniii Casre Christioirs, I remetnher asking the stalwart 
Station master at ^Indiini what Caete he belonged to, ! am a CbiistuiiV" 
said he, and nodeing nty astonishment at hb being unlike other naiire 
Christiansj eiphuaed that it was because, m the Case of Ijutheran Caste 
CliristJanSi their heathen brethreot conslderitig them ms Caste-men, 
*Mook-«J after fheir soufi aod daugbters^^ wht^rcas ndn-Cnste Christians had 
no such controlLmg pnbtic opinion^ but were really oiucastes givno cnreTi in 
nutoy iastancest h> “^ilasaa'a taJigion,"— drink 
OtsTE then i$ the main lever for good in India. Were Englishmen to 
be paitktiLu, uy, mm a CaMe of Vavana Kshatryas, or ** foreigo warriors^’’ 
ihdr inltucnee for good woutd be increased a hundredfold 

1 do not exrwct people to fgyee with me after so «hori and Loadci^LLate a 
treatment of one of the widciu subjects, but those who wish to know more 
about it can refer to a prrevioos Lecture of mine at the Society of An* and 
to mj work on Indigcnoti.s OricfitaL BdocBticTn.'* 

G* W. l^xmES. 

THE ET\^MOLOGY OF DCLEKP SiKOH. 

The teamed Mr* J. Bfaroei has done ua the honour of adchesmg to tii 
the following quesdua : 

Sir Crifhn writes p you write ; the fntmv siyt 

that hii apdiing it not fcientihc. What is the real name ? I hatr atwayi 
writtea it lidllp'^ and held tha.1 there ts no A in tl. Et Liif notAs 
a youngster in the Punjab in iB59r^6i t nted to be sold the word was 
dal ^army” and ^lairip.* I nevE^r met with /ijf as a separate word, but 
my teacher bhiU Mihi Sbgh used to siy it was i form of which is 
possible.^ 

We addressed the Secretary of the i^halsa nn this purrie, who has 
replied fratu Lahore ss fiidloa's; 

1 hMY* tdcU M out ihc iwt Miu\ nesfiise ol ll» neil “ 

Then wu a of R^ma Cluniira^ ahoK Ofttf?? VU Dallp, 

The opkMic of the ttsiDcJ hefv |i ihaf it b i rmrMf fmlleii) mxitA whkk cass^ be 
it&eed. ^^ofPe like itio betbe void l>aii which Tajai IttiHe ftiKt ef lanftbelow KefMt)- 

ct naanH, «c4 vhbb wa* cbaiisei! tma IM\ tad thewe Dallp—dm ii Kiag of ibe Dtn 
ot TanU Cevatrj- But thii u cofitecture anky. 

UihU m fifftculal leog after Itaja lapsed lbc»|ore tbeCt ^km been OMiiefl 
ifles 1>iiip and not [)alip fnioi Dcbll 
Ttie &(kh tegariM il !■ « dlfSetmi lifbt. 

The SiLiLiijiiitliae dikiitiH were agaifi^ir Shet Sts]^ bc^tiirht cmiln bujbi hum 
TbuwMr nnd ibewed them to the seyien ki Lalwo, to pm-wt thal the Cnjim wai lo 
dewod to Dalip* Sme men wbe Uehmed ihu weie ImpriaEwed m ihc fort uf tlovind 
t^ark U bappened Uiir Maliamja Shei Sin^h w«t to v tbc usd tlure uid 
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In JaIdc iIiaS lb? About I>u 3 kp vdl fbifiilod-, uikce Lbabtr vhn t^^lifrcd 

In faluj fnii in i^bllni^ 

hM ibc pfoMm, wt dirJ not jmsit UjrtbJip** any irthn “* Stoglt (w " Hon*’' 
tbs lAircrnTiiuf (vf all Lbuin for ** IbiUp lueuu lioa «nit ^ jniut 

a»£og m Sb&r {iht Pigrtinu tm ** Um EId|>K, out praphtcy h falfUjHt 

TIlc SbEahirajA w» plmod mad lolcauil llicsi alt. &11I ii wki Mr wofd ” DoHp iIimI 
^nficd rttolutiM: i^cr rewlatwri Id LjhoT^ aaid ibat aldO put into the beAcj! of Dalip 
SiTigh tdimvirthal he ww iFuzetoli;) lo rate acain. 

Some helievre ib? ttiaie wja arijpiu^Ky '* HHp ” and wu purposely c-han^ed hy ibe 
^aadAttmlUcii Imo DfiHp.'' 

In Mr^ recently issued *^Oricntitt Bio^phical Dictionary" the 

urord is tpelt and nenfkriRB has much force. Lady Login in 

ht!f Admiittbk ftccDtint of John Login and Dulip SingK,’^ publiahud 
by Alessn- W. H. AUen artd Co., adopts the usuaJ spelling, but makes no 
attempt ai c:tptiiimng Ha etymology- Nor dues Culoucl MnHeson do so. 
The Sansoit Diciiopjuy sugg^is ** Dillpa" 01 the name of the Deity ihat 
protects *' Ifccli ^ ot "lielhi “ = ** l>aXi |ML" We tfiwt that the puale may 
he solved in our nett hsuc by a lesmed Panpsbi, the Pondli 1 femm) Rhisiri. 

In connesricn with Dr^ L A. WaddcU^S article in our January issue on 

’Hie Sects of Lawaiunk*' in which ihe learned author endeavours to show 
to what slight eitcnt Buddhistti enters into Jamuiim^ induding tile Geiiigpoi 
school, and how little of Biiddhism Ehect^ is to be found in Thibet 
generallyk we hare received a comuiunication ftotn the wnll-known schokr, 
Eabu SATUt Chandra Dis» ia which the latter expresses his disugreetncinr 
with many of Dr. VVadddFs SfatemenU andconclusJariAand aUo announces 
hii preparatioti, for our pages* of an essay on this subject with special 
tefcreuce to the GdujipaSw 

Firimr/toa in fKdia . — A protest signed by the I-ord Chief Justice of 
1‘^tigbiid aud others has been forwarded to the \'lccroy ot India, and the 
uiemhen of the Escecutivc and Lcgixlatiii: CoundJSk with tefercnce to the 
Indian Bill now under ooLtisideratlon which Is on the utodel of the EugUih 
Act of for the regulailon of vivisection e3q»eTiTneniai In this docn- 
menr the att€m[ic to conifol and rcsttaiti viviBci^Ion in this country is 
declared to have been a signal ^uiw, so far u% jostiee and mercy to dumb 
animals are concemedt and seeing thai rivlsection it now ille^l in ludiu 
the signatories trust that luembeTB of Counci] may sec (St to regain the 
l^rrscnt law which is an efficient pieveniive of cruelty and that a door may 
nqi; be opened to tlic repetition of the cruelties perpetrated in the labutu lories 
of Kuiope. ir it flhoiiJil be deemed aiJvisable to legislate on the subject 
they 5U|grst (tji that the higher aukuali, such as horses^ asses, mulusv dogs 
and Cits fur which siiedal c^titicatci j4Fe granted iti England, and also 
monkeys* shcmld be wholly exempted from eapcilmentaiion i (b) that ii 
should be made cssenliat to keep ibe ankuls under an aita^thelic ihrougb- 
out Ihe Inresti^cm^ (e) Ihul the uie of ennui ihould be entirely pio^ 
hibUcd ; (d) that it should be provided that one inspector at any T^tc shah 
be selected wi aecount of hi* recc^b^d homaniiy, not his scientihe 
knowledge. Th^ cacecutiYc cpmraiitci; of the Viciori# Street Society for 
Lhe ProLeeunn of Animals from kTviscctksn have abo rtfccntly traosaiitted 
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to ih* ViceTOi? and Xht members of the Escccutive Council ^ protest a^oimt 
e 1 i^^ Rtablbbmeni of a Pasteur InsiEtute in IndliL They represent ihit 
fiinibr imtitutcs in Pariskand etseTihere hctve so fcr to prevent deaths 
liom ibe blte^ of dog« ond o^her animals allied to be rabid that a well 
mthenticaied list of 356 who have died in spite of the preventive treaimert 
inveticed by M. .Pasteur ha& been connpUeti i and tbffy state apart 
from and lieyond this Etct^ the nuiiiitenaane of ihc system of M. Fait^tir 
involves and depends upan the cultiv^ion ^nd penetz^tion of ihe mahdy 
of rabies in sciie$ aftet series of sentkiit animals^ to their great mbcfy. 

We infer with pleasure imm a letter received from H* H, the Mlhtar of 
ClitLrdI, Ntzdm-ul-MuLL, thui Captain Y'otfiighutband is earning golden 
opinioiis for Great Britain by his re^denee and demcanm in that eountry^ 

Some yean sgo the attempi of the Riissian Censor^ ip to revise ihe 
Konin, drav'e the ^fuhamniadanft about Kaxin into open djsalfection. 
have aince needved a copy of the tCoT^n, recently printed at Kazin^ to 
which litde ohjeLiion can be mstd beyond its inferior printing and the 
occasionaJ omiirion of the place (Mecca 01 Mcdirtii} at. which the varioua 
chapters of the Sacred Vdliime were dcbtereif. llie use also of the tiLle 
** Kel^4^shEri[^ Holy word " Icstead of Koran ^ or “ FnrqAn" is open 
CO Diisappnrheiisjon. Ac the same time, k has not the serioBS ovetsighr 
which we 6nd in Prol Faliner'a otherwise adountblc tramlation of the 
Korin, in ** the Sacred Books of the Enst SericB, edited by Professor Maa 
Muller^ where the sentcr^ce of "if inildnls kill yoii"^ is aciualLy omitted 
before the pennission of ”kiU them,”' wbkli mokes a vast dilTirrenne and 
look^ Like a wholesale iiivltarion to Mmiifus co destroy tho«e of other 
rdigiotu withom the pTovocation, than which nothing fian be 

fimJicr &om the mie doctrine of Jihid. 

l^r. FL fanven has published a treatise rn Cerman on Urdti Proaody 
la also a tfauaJiieration of the te.vf of the Wasofcht of Am^zuit which arc of 
great value to the itndenEa of that tni^t epigranimaiic of Jangouges. 

The researches of Mr. Pordon Clmkct CLE of the South KtnsjnstcJO 
MiTBcum into the Silpa Sbastnu^ the ancient Holy Bocks of various Indino 
tudosmes* are b'keiy to create considerable mieresi; Mr. F* Fawcett^ 
whose eKcavationa at Belbiy were much ap|irecLatcd by the Oriental 
Congress of ts, we understantl, hrii^gtug out a wort un die dlaLcct of 
the iilk weavers (originally ham Gostcfat) al xMaduia^ wbkh, togethcf with 
other fcfftbcaoimg publjcitioiM, will show whai a mine of culuirc and 
tradition ennobles Indian bandicfafts, each of whkh wa!k baaed on a 
acictKC, litetalure and myihology of ils own, and has bceti^ or is being, 
thairoyed by the mtervenU™ of European^ whether aj rivals id trade or aa 
mistaken reforiocnL Thus hju ihc suhstiimiao by the French of deiij^ for 
the tfadiiiorLaJ**TaT4tEiJ*or alphabetic direction? of the Ka,^htu|r shawl- 
weaver killed bia art and only two or three weavers are now Tcft In the 
Happy Valley who on their work can stOl pourtmy the dnuedries of the 
Tircr Jhelam. 
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REVIEWS AKI> NOTICES, 


W. H, AiiHf ATn> Co,, Lo^foos. 

I. Alt Oriental Bi^grafAietil DUfhnary, by J. W. Bbale. (Iflihdtm i 
W. a. Allen mdCo., £i Sa.) Mr, IL G. Keene, wdl feno*n mr 

several good woiks on indian HietOTT, has done a real service to oneaial 
stwdenw by the new edition of Jhh hook, whkh die enicrprislng puhlishetS 
have bfooght oat in caceUent style. The work, however, still requires care- 
ful revision. It a not W delract itma its gieat worth, but only to help In 
nuking it yet more complete and peffect that wc proceed to notice jome 
defects. Names art ingeited which are not those of onentala,—as, Petron, 
Duplcix,GeorgeThomaar yetijiJtyand Bnsiy are oinitI«l,and while jcroioe 
Xavier u given, St- Kfwicb Xavier is not. Oa the other hand, oriefilal* 
who should! Iiavca pTicc have none; us SirT. Mndhava Rao, Sir Dinkur Rao, 
Sit Salar Jujjg; even the great mtiihecMiicLan Ram Chandra of Delhi, a 
valuable convert lo Christiariity, finds no tnenibn i but we have the mff, 
Zam-Esm, The skttcii of Nur-mahjil ii incorrect, and hj too is that of the 
lut of the Moguls, Bahadur Shah. Tlic CTOSs-tcfercnccs aro very ddectivo^ 
cspeeially coiistdedng the difficulty of Boding name* owing «o conflicting 
systems of tiMsUleratton i who could gucsi thiit our old friend 
shoald be sought under CAangkn t At p. 239 we have dates given as a. p. 
for A.H, A salute of guns is mcnttoiwid as ^«d from the I^&rt of Delhi, m 
1B39 : the Mogul then lived b dm Fort, and salutes at Delhi used to be 
fired b the old Cantoumera. near the FlsigtiaC A great wotk like m 
O riental Biography, however, cannot at once attain perfection, Krrer*, 
such as we here nolke, must occur at ficrt, and must be eliminated by the 
Ughi of fcbndly triticisiB. In a future edition, Mr. Keesre will doablless 
rectify ail ihat is amiss but even as it now is, no library or oricnlal sludent 
should he with out this pains-takbg book, the value of which for reference 
will Ik gladly icknowledged by all who have had occasion to write of or to 
study oriental literature- 

i A g/flMwy ef JtidLial and Jlevtnue trains mtd in Snthh India, by 
H. tt. WiLSijN, -M.A., K.B.,S. (London: \\\ H. Aden and Co.) ^is 
large quarto is ■ very fuU dicriunary of the prstiripal words used b olheial 
documents and proceedings ui British India, b the Revenue, Judicial and 
adnUaisrrAiive deparnnenfe They arc derived from all the numerous 
languages caneet in India, and the author has been careful to give the 
derivation of each. There b an Appendis of addldona and correelions, 
and a careful Judex, the need of which, in a work written b alphabeucal 
ofdfiT, is not evident It forms an invaluable help to officer* in the Indiaii 
services, and as a book of referaice should find a place in bH tibriries 
devoted to legal itudies. 

3. Sir/jtAm ZrjfjWHJwf Didi/ Singit, by LstiV Locis, (I-fliidoii: W. H. 
Allen and Co., 1890.) The recent death of Dulip Singh, invesis Lady 
lail^n't work with h ftesh Iniett^; foe iKsides being an excellent biography 
of the cve&tM life of bet kte husband, the book puts, at tD best, the case 
lor Diilip Singh rvrim the India Office, and gives a very fall history of his 
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life titt his first uum-iagt After that evenl, but little intoin3tie« is given 
flf him and his; his second maninEcB not even mcntionetL The niameroos 
estdcls frnoi letters,—especially ftom those of HelUT Lawrence. Dal- 
liousie, Dulip Singh, Sir John Login, Sir C Miipps and John Bnght—are 
of great inicrest. 'nit narrative of Lady Login miinleniitiiittUy throws 
important li^t an Dulip Singh’s converaioB lo Christianity. Sit John, a 
sincere and practical Christisn, distinctly belonged to the daas of the “ u itco 
guid,’* who were then wry numerous in the Indian Services^—at that 
full of Scotch lumei Sir jobn’s letters show plainly that from tlw 
mention of his appoinimcnl as guardian to Dulip Singh, hi* chief thoaght 
was 10 impress the tad with ihc esceHence of Christianity, hy erarapte not 
by iuterfeence. He was iniTroundcd by a Christian tnmragt„ besides his 
own i M-np tr Thccoosiani intetcoor^ with “ Tommy Scoit" and especially 
with Bobby Caishore’' the son of the Chaplain, the use of mission school 
books, and iheconsiani nltenclance of i Brahmin edueaied in attilssioo- 
school could not but bias him in the one direciion; ami however hnnour- 
ably Dr. Login himself acted in the matter, by aTOlding all duect intcr- 
fueoce, the boys* at any rale, wonid have no such scruple. As a matter 
of fact, they did convenre about religion. The result was not, therefore, to 
wonderful, under the circumalances. Lady Login passes unmHi- 
tioneda moia important matter about Dulip Singh and hfe ctaims:—the 
mare than doubt n^rditig his rriya) paiemity. Her stmit s^ltmie, how¬ 
ever, t» full of JDtcTCSl and is very well written. 

4. i/tdm'i /Virt«r, by M. GairrtTH (I.otidoa: W. TI. Alien and Co, 

1^94; t ^ sopeib volume, in nuano, giving biographical sketches 

of *a of the lesidlnE chie& of India, with very line Ulusnaiiotts from phmo- 
graphs, of many of the chiefc, and of scenm in tbeif term ones. The 
letterpress contains shott histories of the Slatca and biogmphie* of the 
icimd riden We note that MaWja Sir Jaiwant Singh of Bharlpre is 
given as the tuling chief; though he died before the end of t%J,«nd thm 
WH9 room enough to mention the fiici at page 97. At p, 14* we lavo the 
old story trf the poisoniBg of rhaytsi legsrdiuK which the best wing we 
ever heard was a junior subalteru's remark: “ If I’haTre had twe^ like a 
mao. to the otthodo* ‘jwg’ uistead of going in for a eupof Tihamous 

we ahoutd never ba« had ihia awfut tOw.“ The work ij. » 
beautiful ns it i* «ll written, and is sure to be s unircral favemtte, both 
homrc and hi India- 

5. ItTorA M £xit/ifr£ AcAjTflJM. by the Hox. A, S. G. CASNtuti. 

a^ndon: W. fl. Allen and Co., t» 9 i: l reliffons, 

according to oOf author, are ParateHin, Brahminism and Buddhism which 
he together nod dismisses with iS pages, JutUam, Christianity, 

M nil™ itii t»fhinu" °, itid {suangdy enough) " .Modem Free Tlwtughi. ^ 
each of these Mr. Canning discoursea at vafying length; and hi* ihoughts 
and espressiom are mteresting to resd, though they do not call for any 
^.ecial note. Mr. Ouming has read much on the subject] it BStringe, 
tbotfore, 10 find him stmiiil!, at p. 37, that the wire men from dm Ea*t 
•ere «v™ in number, and at p. 5 .//rr was unsanen^ed 

in Bnihinanism, If Mr. Cwitiing propounds nothing very novel or strilring. 
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he is fair ami )u5|. in hjs tre^tnunt of the serious reti^oru, and hfi has 
given us a work which the stiuUol of compAtative reJigtem wifi pertut with 
pro^L mad plEUxurc, 

BaNCII^OI: TlEhCE^ 

fi. by G. E^GEHtNi, {Bangkok Times Press ; 189a*) 

The is ibe ceremonUl redial ot ihe y^SfaHf£tra /hMjs once 

a year, wfiicb has. laier on^ become a 5 tHiC wremony confinuingrorfcveml 
days. Captain GeriiiJ aitribntes its iraiitutlon to the time before ihc $acrcd 
bcokt wen? ccmmiited to writing and to the dcdie of gimrditi^ v^amai 
their ftom TapM of rntmory^ whidi wm tlien Uie sole incami nf their 
prcservalion. The annual rtckatiom iiaturally asttutned g mure iiitpreEsive 
niid solemn aspeel when associated iritb some young membt;r of ihe royal 
f.itnkly btnimiDg a <S4^^ribTa (novibe), latet on tliif lias been iwerrtd 
foj- ttic Crown Prince or 1 lett Apparent's casc^ when ^i^ieckl construetions 
me cnsled for iIie pitrpovet “Of which CapU Gcriut gkts irutajices. He 
t 4 hiiLit 6 the Cantos of the A/ijA^r*^£7A4ijr ICam und gives a 

nummary of its contents. In Chap. VC we have an elnboratie cxplaDation 
of the symbolical sbap of the IJtWj but here we regret to find [[l 50J 
phraser sure to be offenaive to sameearsi which are both ^uiteannecemry 
afid sadly cput of place. Appendicea i and 5 give extracts fmin itjc 
CX'a/; and Appendix 3 is a leprocbcti&ii (in SiamcK; with an Eiigikh 
traiulaiionj of tbe late Kini^t fuwkmaliDti agabsi its faicicaJ fecuattonir 
A peciilLoj interest attaches to thh book frotzi the fact that an advance 
copy was tubmitted to the reigning King of Simti, who was kirui enough to 
make chtical observatitma on 13 passages In ihe wprlt^ which Cai«n. GEiini 
hii3 embodied in bis Conclusbn. The gallant and learned author of this 
very intctosrtiig monograph is now jiuWiiTiing an illuftrated woik on a 
cogtiaie subject ^—the CKiii^itstiamaTi^a/a or Tonsure cdFcmony In Skm. 

The Bkveow CZathuj^ic Pujess. 

y. We Imre been favoured widi the ihlid volnme of Sard AI-Khoori al- 
ShartoDni'f Ambk dktionaryv which fonns the iUpplcment to Uic wock. ITiia 
known pness »to be congnitakted on its l^ur^ whidi art of great 
imi>Qitancc to Arabists. The volume bdbm ns cotisbti of 548 paga large 
octavo in small Ara|«t lirpe la triple columns, 10 that the enormous mm 
of nuairol contained in Uie book can readJIy be imaginecL l*he price of 
this Supplement" ti ihe very modeiwte one of Fn t^i 


imsiiLW GoaxizNHENT Cestisal Peess. 

a /Ar Ti^M itftd hlnMj 

K Central Picss^ ig9j.) Thii—the 

h' h ^ ^I'UDCs—fJeal. with ihe hisLDrica] portion of the sdieme, 
-BicfH tLTidtrtaha, Bhder initnjctioijj from tlip Secjet«T at Satf for Indit, 

deaSsn'fJ'^^’^"' Prind|>ally. It meant to SttppI, a 

been ^ in which the Town and Island had 

u aitea/lv « *iol Dt^dctl for ftdnunistmriTe purposes and poJiIy 
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nc^r edJiion h** Jxen receiilly Issued by tlic author. In furtherance of the 
acheme, however, trtifbre it waa iil>aaduDed, a. rasss of nmicrbils had been 
uTCoaied, whkh Ma. J. M. CAMl-aKJJ- has now, by older of the Govertv- 
mern. began to issue, It brings down the history to the year 1803. dealing 
with everything of imporuuioe and even with runor matters of elelsU, such 
the lules for the desmtCtian of ponah di^. 


*M*r w /rtm f*f UovsaKnaJfv HUanA, Jwf n&tru-itt 

nwiT friHitJ Me tUsi,w>M ttovnisfiiuri Pma- 

jj. Pfw Esiay by E. FinhhammtT, Phji. Mn. JOifttCE 

JaitDiwi!:, uniong lit* good services 10 Hurms, ofTered a pme of Ri *1^ 
for ati Essay on the cmiois .uur uuvELOPiiEirr of Burmese Ijw, whi^ 
was t» show (Kind[ially its catinentoa with Induiri Tjtw and 10 continue its 
history doim to the oceu|atioti of Pegu, by the Btiltsh. The was 
adjudicated to the late hn- [■•oHCHtisMWKK, wher Itj hi* other acqulTuinent* 
added a profound knowledge of the Pali lUid of Burma. His Eissay was 
printed « the Govcmincol Pnes*. at Rangoon. In it the kamed autlior 
has siweri the most thoion^ and eahausUYe sial«nc(it of Buimcse Ijiw 
cYtr'writien: in foci, the tnhgect w« quite a new one, atid Pr. Borcb- 
t in* detiYed it from uriginal soums and ittiihorides, wTilten and 

traditional 

10. Mb. Justice JarbiSE himself ha* given an annoiatcd teat ami 
Translation of Maukc Tet Vvos CusrojiAftv LsW ot the Ousr Tbipts. 
It ii H most inietesiing worlt, both from its being wfiucn by a nmive. and 
thus jhowme Buimcae habits ot thought, md from its ptoentmg to the 
render the matmeis and cuaioms of a little known rsce. 

w Essay oH the lASCtrAur, OF the SoimfEJtJt Chins, and its 

Bffiniiies, Ut h. HafGHTOir. C3.. t»9a : ^ ‘/S/- ^ “ 

grammar of ibe Luigoafie, with Chia-Enfilfob mid EnglislvChjti sentence, 
enriching ihe whole with tahiahle pUilolt^iAl notes, nuiong which u a 
cainpanson of Chin and Ufavidiait verbal fonuE The language, sa i« 
known, belongs to the 'J'onic blongnliEtn branch, 

ij. The Re¥. J, M. HASvfELX (Rangoon: Amaican Mission Ptes^ 
iSr 4 ) gi*®** bia Introdnciion, a sketch of the BxtttJAN people, their 
religion and customs, and then goes on with their gtajnmaT, and a aim pie 
YDcabolaty. The autboi'a infirm state of health, after beginnins 'be work, 
Bofortonately iweventod bfo rendering it more complee; buiit weJlanswcn 
its iWTpose, a* a guide to the further stndy of the fongnage. 

13. jWAiiirif f/fie Miisinn if Manda/ujf i>y Coi. AjJiEaT Fvtche. »as 
pntiliihed in 1867. at the Calcotia Foreign Depl. Press; hui. even after 
the lapse of a quaiMT of » oenlury, it ta very interatuig « ahowing the 
anac of Bmma in those days and ibe nature of our tdatioos with the 
country and its then actual GoYemment. 

*4- JKw BarmtM by FaTHE* SaX CuaiUNO, which we review 

apccially: sec So- a* of dieie Revkits, p. 471, 

ij. Thi in a Ynlnioes, {Bnnna Govt- Pro*, 

187^ and iSBok is a caiefiiUy compiled description of the conntiy. the 
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first TDlumfr jg:t>ring the gencrsiJ geogntt^hy, edinograpbyj, histor)^ 

And fauna of Buitna^ and the second m aTphAtKlicoL list of ptfrceA, which 
do not, of courw^ include ihefccnnily stales. The wort, eottipOcd 

by Col* H. R, Sp£,%RSta^ji is executed with all the ccmplanHi™ ^ much 
admired in sunibr poblicstionsof the Indian Govcmitinnt; and it cemutna 
a few good photogmphic illustratJon^ though| strangely enougbp It is tin- 
accompanied by any map of-the. country. It h a regnkr storehouse of 
mtemting InforEnallon on Uimna^ in tilery braneb. 

16, A'mjf Re. t) is one of the 

contdhimons of the bie Dr. Foucrnu^itttt so the uudy of Burmese taw^ 
id which a carefijl edidod of the Text b giTun, wish m annotated imnsIFa- 
lion: the pi^ooe b by hit. Jardirse. “fhe Dhommasot iiraelf is a compara¬ 
tively recetil compilaticiij coiiiiunisi£ the dvfl law of Buima^ in which ^he 
stodchl will Bod ail manner Of crimes nnomcratech with ihe pucilshmetit 
incurred for each. 

17. AV/tfr </jt by Mil. Ju^iCB Ja^dinkl There are 7 

otiuibeTa, The first two treat of the cooiTncrion and the dissdiiition of 
marriage ; the third gives translations^ with coinnieoE% of tfse Burmesn Law 
regarding moiriagr. No. 4 dcoLt with marriage and divom^ jvcccdcd by 
a paper on the Hindu origin of liuitneie Ijw. Nos, 5 and 6 arc on 
idbentadee and Partllion ; miid Ko. $ givts the Law of ttuntlige and 
dtvoretj uarislated by Mr. S. Miiitii* from ihc Mahuvicchcckni Dham- 
mthaL The edrire Serins is inrertstmg, not only technreaLiy to the 
Btwmese La# ttudenl, but also geoeitiUy to the student of hirroan namre, 
and of naiionat cl^loimL 

Cassell axi> CCh| ljQ?rrhc;r» 

iS. Tk^r /}awM &/ by J. Norwai^ IjOceyol (fjOrulon ; 

CavEcll and Co., 1&94; jis.) iVofessor Lochyer's is 11 very Itnportxnt 
wofh, interesitDQ to tneme iJiap one clos* of tthdtsK He has a theory 
to profit,—the mtimite cormezioii between Astrofromy and Hgyptun 
mythology j add the prooh on which he rehes ate inken chbfly from the 
onentadon of Kgy^itian temples. By applying his mastety in Astronomy 
to II wide teaditig in many other besides Elgyptiiin subjects^—by observa¬ 
tions made in Eg}pt by himself penonally and by other ohirerTers^—by 
emeful cxpULimticii of every obscure lechntcal pointi—and by elucidating 
his ttaironomical dtssenaTions with teUltig dbgTams, lie makes deai to evew 
the ewdmary reader and denioRstmics the fact, that the orietitarioft of 
I^Syptian Icmplfis wo* elaborately systemalk. This Ofientaiioo b of two 
One points to north ta south tUrs or 10 the sun, indicating 
Hal observations; the othfSr to can or west Btarv or the mn, indkiting 
equinoclfil otwemdons. NuniErnut instances, with pbtit and illuMniion*;, 
AuppOT htt hypDtbnb, jift dfiluciblf: froiii inch astttmornkt>atcliw^ 
do^, he showit, anioiig olber that the mrmber of stats thus obserreil 

so wmx pped by the aoctenl Egypriaxu was rer^' limited—^about 7 j and 
* Consequence, that many of the Egyi)tian divtniiies are but the one 
T ptodoces good evidence thsr there 

MB y otuan mfiai nat^ Fgypi; thai whOe these fttningcrB, fiVf thdr 
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ai^ccston in Aiio^ wcfc &Et and wcsit i^-w equingctinJ wpTshippo^ lli< 
Original Hgyplkuo-i were KdJstiLLil sUiT-woi^liippera ^ thftt ihifi foreign influx 
did noE 03clcnd tip tfeo NUt ^ and that the influence of thf: Egyplum 
aatronomico^iityihcilogicol passed subsequently tnio GrefiC* and hef 

colonka, and bs diatbcfly tradjeahle, with variitiona eauKd hy local requitn- 
mentit in cusient remaEna of Greek architeditrc- PTi>fes3or 
view if neiTj ihoiigh, unlttiown *0 hintt Professor Nissan had already totichcd 
on ht before he had concluded his own obiMjrvaJiom- It is capabto of still 
fuTthcT ^crLficaton and d^^ckiporem j and as h hirfilshes tjtiite a iio\tI 
stand-poini for vitiwing Egyptian mylhology and verifying dileSi it should 
en^fige the aticntjon of students not only of Egyptology bnt atio of the 
early origins of humaTi itiought and civiltsHiion. Tltcse irilJ find in the 
work additiaual proofs^ that, according to the esidentc of pertnanent 
Structures, man first appeared within ua enaily nieostnrahle age, and at i 
high stare of deteloped inidligeiice and dvilbation. Ifesids his iHH in 
astronomy and srchiteclort:, there is evidence of a great knnwIedgE, among 
other things, of scnlpOuc and painting, of mpgonry and carpem^P^ of 
acoustics and optic*, and of mvigatioo. The pubtishefi hatfC done iheir 
part in thdi known perfec-t style. 

CUAfikiAIf AStU HALLt LONtJON. 

19. AtvttmJ nitfitiH oad Siam, by PitJfCK HzSn«t d’Obleass, 
(Ijjndon: Chnpnmii and Hall «S94 J m/.) want<ni dtsrocniber- 

mert of Siam by France mate* this book doubly -wdoime; for it 1 * the 
account of a journejin those it^Rt by an acute obwrwt and espenenoed 
traveller,. It is interestiog bran two points of view, Aa a book of traveli 
It contains a clear and detailed bceouhI of the countries travcisedj the 
people met, the manRCis and custora* witnessed, the pnaluels, flora mod 
found. .Above the mual ineidenoi of tTave). the anlhoris reraaik* on 
and cuatoini are of great value. The chief interest, however, centres 
on the polhka! wpect of the book; for Prince Henri is nothing, if he i» 
not 0 polirictan, devoting hinaelf, heart and soul, to the creation of a great 
Enipife in »hai h called the For East. In thi* connexion, two points an 
dearly -risible all through the boolt. One is the openly expresHd desire 
and intention of builrfiBB up itich an miHra. not incnily in the territoti^ 
already seued, hot at the expense of ueighboor*, all around, who may in 
any way ofler adnrataget far thb purpnse. Besides £ialt^ China b to be 
aubjecied lo aidi encraschments as itoit from liiue to time MCin Uerinible 
for the developmeut of the funrru Empire of France in the Eial. The 
Qthei poial te the deep-aaied boned of Engiand. which breathes in 
inepresible ftify thmushoBt the book, and to which the writer would not 
have given such open espresaicra were bc nut sure that is was not only 
but even ddicioiis to the taste of (he French naiion. We ihould 
catebdly study thb fedmg, becai»o h means war with England, and that at 
no dntam dalt A* tlatancci of tha feeling, even in malteis apperertly 
not collmg for ris display, «e have, at p. No faetter Mthority b to be 

had ihan the French neturalist, Henri Morehol, whose adcfitific mission* 
were paid fra- with English money," a* if that was but one more indkt- 
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[Detit ui} abd, at p, ATtei ^1 it m^y be that the Ebgh&!i 

httve i|}fcad ihc iia^hion of hmise^tActhg a rp^=ini= of dJJfiuin^ their 
Utigoage- Now tJwe h {lot a Of tbt mrtdt not one c<Hi^ 'i^hat 

not Its riactrCOime. The Tesolt is> a pdpolj^on of horse^^ spread all 
over the globe, mih tlDgTbh wonis almjs soLinding rn thdr ears, since it 
b uitiiersalty admitted lhat they do not undcniaiHi any other idiom." The 
work should be widely read, espccudly by our politicians; and if it only 
helps lo open the eyes of English Tenders to His mnd his natkm^s declared 
antipathy against England^ Tnncc Henri will have done a semeo to 
Engbod vrhkch was fi om his though bn and wishes. Tire book Is wdl 

iiliiHtrated. 

Tjue CLAKoiba.v Paes^ Oxroim, 

xa, J i^^difVr, by F. Srt. ANi>Anw St. John, (Oxford; 'Hic 

Cbretidoft Press ; 14^94; fo/6)p ts a very good volnmc of the Ox/ifrd 
On^fa/ Sadies. The introdncti™ (31 pages) gives a concise gnnnmar of 
the bngii 4 ige, foUuved by graduated exureues from Binmese wrtiings 
adapted for ihe use of students. Tb^ contain psfages from the ckssics, 
cuiiings from newspapers, and sainpies of FeUtions; Plainii, cici Tims 
from the begmiimg^—lire alphabet—the koirrer U conducted by a safe 
guidct il]Tipn|ih ^ »hOft course which will enable him to w^njre a suiSdent 
knowledge of the InjupLagc^ lo serve as s Imh for funher study► The 
ihience of a v-oc^ukey, hEiwcvctr rentiers a dlciioimry indispetiitabb. 

2 t. TAt Mci&mal id iJu SniitA CideMlts^ by C. P. I.ticas, 

E.A, Voi KL; jt/fiai. (Oxford: The ClaTirndon Pr^ , 1894.; 

'Pbe excdlcnce of tbia important Sedet ia oti a {loi with that ol the 
other pretkictiomh of the Clarendon Press- Preceded by four chapters an 
iberr caHier general bbroty^ the six groups » 4 iich form our colonies on the 
AfHcan SVcsi Cuosi, coinpriting opwonls of half a million gf si^uare miles 
aof) probably over 30^000,000 of EiihobiUnis, me carefully treated^ both 
logethm and separately. A special section deak with the small islands of 
A^oetiiion, St. Hdcirfia, Tristan da Cunha and Gough. Ln every pm, the 
history h cotiect and full, the get^mphy cx^cL and detailed; and the book 
fijnii&hes the meoAi for acquiring a full hnowlcdge of our poueuinns and 
inlercali In n |iaii of Africa which is generally but little known in its deuiln 
The work U ([mte np tt» dare^ induding^ in every ease* the ccnsi^ of 18^1,. 
Tlic aeries iuelf lias on excelicnt scupe^ In bringing home (o the Englisb- 
apeaking rocei a knowledge of their great mheriiancei 

aa. Sir TAffmas Afunrp^ by Jonar BfL%i^RAWf iS*A-j LLD. (Qxfoid : 
llic Clarendon Fress: 1^94 ; 3/6*) Tlie late author— ^K-i^ that ire sliculd 
have to write fitic /—has done hk work well in this taat-issued volume of the 
the BuUfj 0/ /iri'id Series, tfe depkot Sir Thomjui M unm tno^ graph!- 
callyi from hit boybcKMl to his death ; arid tlir^ long extiocti horn hia 
Ictten OLiid jounula read to moke the piciuie all the mote and tife- 
Jike. OccoiigrutUy due liadts g^c^ed m these exiraoa; at 
pp. 135 >XC 9 , we have WelliBgtan^i defence of his action at the Imil*- of 
Assayo. It ia excellent and moit Ltitcmting; btu $0 fax os Munro ^nd 
btt walk arc concciacd, only Ua opening sentence n of value. But other 
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extracts ftom conesjioiidenc* shaw iia durljr Munro s lyttetn of wotltt 
love of the people, soitndnesa of principle and far^tcaching glance Into (be 
future ttf oui rale in lodiiL We had marked several passages for (tui¬ 
tion, but «c iniiBt telucianlly coimoe ouiBelves to noling two « appropnile 
to our day. "When I see what is done in Parliament ogsUnsa India, 

1 Think tliiit I am reading abmil Edward TIL, anri the Flemings,'’ (p. ija); 
and {|X t J 9 >, “We have already. 1 thmli, made too many (mnovallons) in 
■he countryMunro had a tong siTtigB''J with l»verty, owing to his filial 
lore in attending to hH p.itenii* wants; and iii* characiei (though tlw 
author has tailed at the end of the volume to sum oji the man aod hb 
work) standi oot in splendid colours as a gendeiium. a Christian, a soldier, 
a general,, an administraiof, an otganixer, and a judge of hurora uaiure- 
It is one of the best volumes of this cacdknt stwiei. 

1^. LanJ Ra^ttui tntii T*nuet rn Rnfisft by B. H, BAinf.Jf- 

PoweIAjCI-E. (Oxford: llte Clarendon Pros, iS 94 ; 5/'.) The author's 
larger work on tint Lamt SyUemt t>/ Mui, in g volutBM, reviewed in o«t 
J uly iSja number, has confirmed his rc;iutaiion as an authoriiy on the 
subject; It Is a atandird book upon it- In the prasent—(a smaller volume, 
nmilar in dze and appearance to the Ruitrt ff India Seriea)—xMr. Elnden^ 
Powell giv« a briefer, but still s full, account Of the 1 jnd Reveime and 
Tenure tii Itriiish India, whicb will serve as au ext=e 11 ent handbook for 
those who have neither the Uustire nor the means to study the Itrgcr and 
niciFe expctiiiivc^ work. 

A. A7m Cov, l/JKDON. 

14, m l/kSumawAw IlrnattUi, by S, hnsiL-Voohi: (IVcstminact r A, 
Constable md Cta. 1894 i wipplia a great want, Mt 

Lanc^PoOle rcputiUsha the lUis of Mubjiriinadan suvereigiu prepared by 
him for ha GtAid^fjer ^ Orirttial and IttdiaH Caitii, adding such dynasties 
and per=A«»c" as were there left out, Owing to the absence of cobs 10 
illustrate them, 1b each dynasty and country there U a short, pithy hit- 
totieal sketch, which without otincceaaty detaUi*, giv« die origin, succewsion, 
end and dates of the dynasty, 'tbe older followed is Beogtaphtcal,—denj 
Spain in the wtsi to India in ihe cast The wort i* comiilete, thorough 
and rtliiiblt 

33. Co/J, Jtid ^dMfiag i/t by K. H. Ej-Uot. 

(SVesiniitisUr : A Constable and Co., t &94 , 7 ;^) recotids a long Intiian ca- 
poviKc ofniaily 40 yeare. Tiro coniinis are very viubus, and arc as 
bating aa they are diveraified- BesCTipbOaft of places are intcfspersed 
with in ftt™«»ioa on natural lusiory, on mannen and customs, on podHcs 
and trade. The remarla on caste am sensible nnd instiucttve j but the 
incviralile silver tiucitbn » trtaieil very hcteiOdoilcajly, The auihtw 
conipoies India with hleaoco, tgooring the diUmmice betweco the stability 
and iolvenoy of the tJovcmmetiU of tlie two countries and their rcsjieciivc 
Kj.tiinr>^ of trade, and ttic fact of hleiico being a tilver-producing as wdl 
05 a ailvs-riEiag counuy. He give# a goffli ptetuos of the Mysore Suite ; 

by no means too serwdy.the so-coUed Indian N’aUonal Congraa 
and it* I'-ad™ ; and infomuiiun valuable to the plaoto, and the 
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AllogetliCT* thft book ii of inipoitafice to wlio arc 
imcrcsicd io lodiari question^ to the difleiai&ioti of which the «ythoF hriftp 
1 deep knowledge of India and in people, and a fund of coTntnon sense. 
The result is readable, and aa pleasant as it is instfocdvc, 

?6. Oa fh€ OrigiHo/c/ ^hiraiirmrs^ irr F/tiita. Bj GostA v 
OPTEErn Fh-P- p^Vwtminster: A. Coiutable and Co. i j^3*) Pr Oppen's 
f:ondiJslon. broadly itated, 1 % thal the Bhaiatas, mentioned in the Rig 
Vc<U cJijfilly os the Mlowcri of Vishvamitiu, mre wamors of nonr-Aryan 
who* diHCOonccting thcoiMlvea early from their aboH^iml kindred 
and gaining Acoest into the Aryan pale, became, by their superior prowess 
and mfluernte* ihc representative tribe Of the Aryan race, as their relatives 
beyond the pale were dte repr»mtarives of the abOTlginfll inliahltanls. 
They were divided Into two great branrhes* the Kuras and PacchiHa- 
F^davos, round which irere grouped ihe other amaUar i^bos. Similmiy, 
two great tribeSf the Gandiana and Dravidians, formed the chief eoraponent 
ports of ihe non-Ajyant&ud Hharatas^ who, split up in numberless subdiviiioTia, 
were spread over the whole length end breadth of India. Though the 
non-Aryan population everywhere consideTably oaistdpped the Aryans in 
nuoi1>cFs, the latter, except in the case of some northern distfkts^ though 
forming in Jjuci only an inhnheaimsl fraction of the inhahitants of the 
Indian petdtmila, were nevcrtiielcss abk to gain and to iiftaiti dcunWon 
over the fiumberlc$s abof^ines, by the display of their superior mental and 
physical fMwciv We arc of oploicm that Dr. OpiJot's conditrions ire 
brtk^ j correct; and that hii results arc m nearly pctfccl id they could be 
made by the tnflhud employed by ihe leatTicd auihnr. 'Fhere ii an ekment 
of confusion, due to the limitadons of ibia tnetbod : there la no e3ear 
ethnical description of the tribes and rates noicfJ, according to physical 
and external character; aod, in cotifieqUEnce, we are unabk TO osceriain 
prccifely (he meaning Ik. Oppert attache* lio the words “ Afyun,^ 
*^Turfln]mn,” and Ao on ; SO that* to this client, this valuable work is 
imperfect A more eiact ethnical method woiiid have shown Dr- Oppen 
the difhcultics in the way of ebsring all the Rajputs either with the 
Lkavtdiaju or theGondians; and would also have shown that ibe race- 
diffeTEftce between there two indiart slodts » very deep, and is tatiier 
obscuretl by applying the name Turanian tn ihcm both, Bui with thU 
exception—the Uct tsf clear eihniai destrriptiou—Dr. Oppeits work will 
preb^ly stand, and will form a basil for future progress. 

37. F/md AFFm &/ InJia^ by J, G. BARTUOtoWEWk F-ILGS,, i;\Vest- 
mmsicr ^ A. Coustabte and Co.. tSrj^ \ 14/'.) I'be adv-smtagci of an atlas, 
which oin be taaily held in ihe hand art greai, and thi$ book wtIK therfr 
fare* be a ravourite with many. Tlie aystcro adop^d is e^icellent Exh 
two (iBgei give 1 map by their opening. Hie first—a general view of 
India among the oibcr counlilei—is a map of the world, ihowitig the 
lauEcs to tiuha. The ocit i€ nm[i& give a ccimpniliciisive view of the 
whole of India, under di^ent ospecto^ geological, miUtory, missionAry, 
Railway, etc., rtt The three next maps give the Railwap* tckgrspli* and 
navigable ranjilm, Hap jo is the key to the 14 s«ctiatis that follow; com- 
pmii^ all India, with Biirtaa and the Sttaita t tiut ptm of .^fghtnimn and 
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BikcbUiiii do no* Mups a« il» gi™" oi ll« 

citt« of lodift-Dclbi. Agn>, Okuwo, Bonitoy, Luefcoow^ ^ 

most of (he fdTOurile Hill s(aiioiw. A (opioos mdei compete* ^ ijho^ 
whkh is one of the b«t -ibisfs of India we have seen. Tbiny-two blanlt 
nwes At the end btc probibly loft for note-taking, 
it 7!hf JJtfmcw £tit/>iTr a kuiufred ^tn ago, by FATHtR ww G * 
aA^a (London t A, Constable and Co.; im) he COI«r missiooano 
used w do iheit work most thomughly, beginmtig with aaiuinng a 
ijstemaiic knowledge of the coontris, tdigioaj and peojite that t^ 
were sent 101 it pared a good way for (how who w«e to Wlow. ^e 
book before ua I* a tepiiblicaLion of the iranslanon, made Carding 

Wisnnan for the OriHital Ttanalalion Fund j but it is eonched by 
notes and ob«r«iioiis by Mr* Justice Jaidine.the Editor, an a^mpliah^ 
TJunnese scholar. San Germwo's own work is most thoioogh, dealing m 
SLiccessire ctaptera, wUh Burmese eoamog^uphy. and the hittoir, »wWU' 
tkm,law3. religion, munneie and eusuwes, lileratum. 

of Burma. Tlrie fiii*l chapter giva a iranslaixm of ilia Dhanwisat. VU 
rtjod Fathers work EtUl cootiniies to be (he rtaedard one for acqinnng a 
^pTete knowledge of a oounlry. in which ihough the abwIuM govern^ 
men!, which he so well describes, is a thing of (be past, yet the [wople nod 
their customs and belieht are alill F««lr «h.l they we« a eenUtry ago, 
The work k mreJuabie to ail who wi*h to know what Sunim and nurman. 

really irtL _ _ 

EVtE SfOTTlSWOODE, I-CNtiO^fp 

an. of British F.mt AJrka. O^ndotr: Eyre and Spot^- 

wot^e I iSftt i j/-) n.iV* Stationery Office kindly sends us for notice this 
thorough book of informaiioii regarding British East Africa (in^idHig 
Zarui and Ugaodaj, compiled in the War Office lotelhgenoe Dep.i^ 
meuL 'Hie locAUly. dimate, productiOiis and raws of ^ po^un of the 
territory are ftiven, clearly and concisely, uith aa impa 
account of is-eats ttmneeted with the tegions md their ocw patios 
bbtaty. m the case of Uganda, is brought down to the 
lamcrued Sir Genid Portal'* mKsiDn, and is renujrkahle for both Ha Jiuuce 
and its eaactness. The letwii«ess, hfought down to Jane, 1893. is seeo^ 
panied by twO excelient targe mups^ne, of the vanooi P^ of the 
twntry, and the other, far more inierOsting. of the r^lis ^ 

Donald's survey for the Mombasa-VictotiaEaUway. The book m inTaliuhle 
for dtitw an exact idea of the stale of affaUs b East Africa, 01 whar the 
lerritory is, and of what om “ sphute of Infiufiflce" ihcrt means. 

T. risHCT UjfWiJt, LokWMf. 

30 Tht AfSf o siftih, by paascis ApaitS. (Lendon; 

T. F«her Unwin, *893.) The author died, early in Septembw 1 ^ before 
his work had p««d (hrmigb the press i hit i^nd Mr. Ui^on ^ 

U, it it wTitten for the putpow of wdiag the policy of Sir C^lke ^d 
the French, in insisimg on the neces^y of evacuating Egypt- The autbur, 
an AngTo-Auxualan, gives u* a very readable book, both mtercsunB and 
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ituuuctt9& He spent l« thin i jeeit in the country, canvening «itfa 
se^'cra] of pcqple^ thau^ ItibouTiRg und^ the disBjdTontDgi! of tdik' 

ing only French and English, He Irstetvicvcd ibe Khedive^ Ijjfd Cruraer^ 
RIez and Tjgrane besidet pumping infomiaiion from ocher oiBcLals 

and persons, Thete nre good descripddns of places and seenes, inEcr- 
^|>erted with ethnological lociaili and poliikal remaric!^ We think that the 
tiiimber of E&glbFkmen »lvo tiaffe fBuh to find with our pce&sm occupaiion 
of Egypt and wlih ta see m quu it as soon as inay be^ is rather smalL 
Birt all of us esn leant much licrc about the reelings. regftfdbiE cur presence 
thcJM, of the cksscs in Egypt, who would come to ±c fronts tf wg left iL 
Even what hit. Adatns himself Sitys proves the necessity oi our presence 
thetc. and jiari of hU stitcments it neutmtutHl by the Eant that there ia po 
tnieniton of permanem annesatiem- Of the good results of our adminUtra.- 
tinn no detatU arc given | but as a hook showing the feclitigis of cetiain 
piirticSt both at hotne and abroad, it is mvaluable. 

Tji. /apaa, by D. Mufcit.tv, Ph.D.* LLD. (London: T. Fisher Unwro, 
7^941 5®^) Tbk—the Yolumc of jT/fe ff/ Ao/kw Series— 

gives the blsiory af Japan^ from the oirUest tinrest fo the year the 

Isst item recorded being the ai^sassinatioc of Vlscoiiqt Mon i\rinoTi on the 
day of the praclamarion of the cOEistilutioa of Japan, as it now is. Some 
very mterwting illuftcaliouji aie scaiiered over the woEk Mr. Murray’s 
residence and posaiion tn Jupan, comhined whb his own study and his 
fesearchei into I he writtngt of oE hcr^ hare well fitted hiia for the task, 
which he here aocompitshes with fidelity and im^aftialky. After a de¬ 
scription of the country and its turvtviiig races, we hare the cariitcr 
legendary and royihieal slory of japan; for as wrttiDg (wUh printing) was 
not iniroduced there til! JL.re 284, the eiriicr hmory b merely tradilimulf 
and therefore, in p«m at Xcasi, uor quite trustworthy, tie fdlows the ^um- 
plicated htstory through the early historicab and the troubled mediatvat 
liinea, the frequent wars, the Christian missions and persecurionsy the 
sanguinary contetEs and revolutions, the alinost perfect isolation* and the 
Subsequent opening of Japan, and iLa piogrcss, to tJie year i&Sp. The 
appendices give difonological tables* and the laws of S/(i?£&kv TbisAL 
Dr. Murray's wdl^written work tf not only a tnutwoithy handbook of 
Japaiu^ hbtmy but aUo an interesting storediouse of iaica and stories, 
Very emenaining and some oi them most amusing. Wc die a shoci one 
from p. iga^when Akechi't treason against Nobunaga is traced to the Imnlt 
ofered bf Nobunaga, who "‘on one occarion in hts palace when he had 
gtnwti somewhat 0Te£-fcsthre„ took the head of his general Akechi ondef 
his arm* and wiih hh fim played a tune upon it, using it like a drnuL.^' 
Gnphic touches like this infuse life into a hiAoty, and with such touches 
this book abounds. 

J tMx A?(n Waonallr Co, Nnw Vornc, U.S.A 

3^-^^S£*ind.irdnittu^nao^^f^^ Vol I. (Foil morocoo^, 

in*) rbe 1ft volume of this great dktronary |o which we referred in a 
fuitntr mne, on the basis of adiunce proofs *eni to ue, has just reached uf^ 
and fully justifies Ofir eapcnatiQiis. The vast mass of information^ in tht 
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campilaljon of which s|3ed^Ust3 havt been eogaged for fws, Is uiosl con- 
vcnicTitiy itmingccl for reference; lUmtraibni aiul exquliltc colmired pUtfcs 
^iccunijiany the text, which ii encyclojsedic in ill fulnfcss of ififormilion* 
A# neg^Tcb the binding and general get-up of ihis (rnilf ttiontunentEd work 
before ti^ we can onty say that wt have rarely seen such o beautifol, taste¬ 
ful and Attractive volume. 


|. H. IC^RAMi AKB Co^ Bomhav* 

33r Efi^/nnJ and India, by BaijrttATttj H-;\. (Bottibay r J, B. 

Kaiani and Ox* ifhji-) graduatly increasing number of indiaTts who 

visit Europe and study m England ocoisonally ptesents to us the chance* 
for which thcScolti^ bard longed «f seeing aurselves hs we are m ihe 
eyes Of oUiem. Lik who writes English well, though Hs Style 

is oi times raiher t^uaint* gives tu a revised And enlarged edition of the 
kners wHiien by him diiriag his European kojouitl They embody his 
views on alt tinds of sub}eccs,—mnmJ, social, Ir^ coastitudonaJi littfory* 
educational and rcligioos,—and oil kinds of persoiB^—frou) ihe Queen to 
the wifo'bcailng ilruntanl The reHections intetspersed in hU mmaiive 
arc full of intercstt as he dsmvs^ caiMlidly and 6tir1y on the whole, contms^ 
and parallels between India^ and England and oiher Stales* and givta his 
prognostications for thrlr future. While our vke^ and shoitconiings are 
let off perhaps rather eosilyi he ii always genemus in praking whitevei he 
bndfi praiseworthy, Uidiko many educated Indutof, he is thoroughry loyal 
and appreciates the benefit conferred by EnglUh mfe in India. His book 
will be uf the ntmo^st service both to the Englishman, who can thrme see 
how he appears m Indian ihought, and to the Indian unable pcrsonilly to 
r\xk Europe, to enobk him to form a good Idea of whm Kitrof>e {especially 
England) is likr. 

Keoak Faul AfitJ Co.* Lomdox. 

J^nt ^f/afiaa, by CHAsucrm M. SaWEV. (London: Kegao 
Paul and Co, i«94 ; * 1 */^ } Mrs. Sal wey* in her love of Japanese art. ho* 
undertaken an exhinnive snidy of the tms of Japn * and the results of 
her labour ore given in ihia superb ^|^asfto voLumet which con tA inn ro foU 
page coloured pbl« and 59 printed illaatrattoiia The^ me all well 
executed, and furnish good apecimens of the wtkle. feotu what may weU be 
termed the laud of lafts. Xor ii the IStcmry pan of her work ks^ wdl done 
^ less intersting. There ia a detailed hitlory of foni,—i cmefiU enumen^ 
tioft of ibe modes of manufiicttJTe and the roateriak employed*—an exbausr- 
tivc dcAcri|itmn of all the known fctnd* of Jaimucsc fans, which ant; many*— 
and a MS stateiocnt Of the voitouA uses to which fens a^e or have been imt 
Ibe applkation of ihe arts to ftm-woirk* and the fitoliitiiia of dieir export 
from Japan, will be specially iDtereitmg to OUr manufacturers and tnei- 
chanis* as ibe whole hook h to all ukAsa of readers. We widi to par- 
licubrko Cfcip. 'Vhich n smts of Japanese Iji^cnds connected 
with feny, nHftt of wbieh art of gnsai bcmiiy. Tlie book should Sad many 
Tcaden* and all who take it up will be fmciiuaed with its pcmul- 
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and Nctuts. 


Le CitEVAOW AUti LMOUSE, pAKlS. 

35. Annuairt izi jy^tiiiTU FtfJni/nireJ / 9^ ( Pitis : Le Chm- 

lier ct Lcraui.p 1894) detailA the Tiuidiw Sodctiea devoied to Folk Lore 
hi ewy coeiiify,—giw a list of the Joumalij nnd Reviews uesuing of the 
jubjectt (he various museums s.ni edlections UiustnitlRg it| the names usd 
address of pctfiotis devoted to the £tudy^ anti the name^ dassihed under 
the heads of tHeir lesi^ccdvc spedditlcs. The last thirty pages presmt 
fpeciujen> ftoto iUmtiations in books, ancient and modern^ toudimg 00 
folkdor^. The whole is a admirable inanuah which it mmi have cost much 
time and pains to tender so complete and eOectivc. 


AKD CW^ LrtlS^DOK. 

36. 71 k MvAitmmadam, by J- U Kn^ CI-E, (London t Longmans 
and Co-i tiJ94 ; ss, 6 d^)t is the fieeond volume of ihc serk* called Epochs 
of Indian History '' edited by J. Adams, the fini vohime of which wc fe- 
viewed in our July number. The prci^em one treats the {icriod 
between a.11 1001 and 1761. Mr* Rees* whose known repmalion « a 
writer is a guaranieo of the excellence of hia wort, devotes 30 pages—two 
chapters—to the early history of the Muhamraadafis; a few more pages are 
given to the eajlief Mussulman invaders of India; and Mahmud enters on 
the iccB^, at jx aS. 'V'ltli occasional short digressions to fix dates and to 
the cantciai«rary licatory of MubimmAdaniatn elsewhere, Mr* Rees 
gM down the stieam of time, notkiog aU that h noteworthy, witfkout 
buidening himself with the usekas- The successive dynasties which have 
reigned in India, tJie glory of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, and the 
decline of the Moatem power in India are all well narrated. There ate 
Kline defects^ which we miist noi omit Lo notice^ any moTe than we ean 
fail 10 call attfifltion to the beatity and charm of hi*style and to the general 
coriectnest and ihonjughness of his historical knowledge* It not quile 
■o c^tain as the author makes out (p. t66) that the jerclSed throno at 
Teheran k the genuine Peacock rkrotie of Shah Jehnn. There aic r*o 
iK>tiocs of tbi= ^luharnmadan cultivation of Liicramre, art and sdenec in 
India, and—a far gratcf defeet—noDC of the oiigm of Lhe Urdu lafiguage 
which ihould tenamJy find a pkee io every hktoty of the Moslems in 
India. That md their iuhlbne public works are tlie two impefiihabk 
kgades which tbek rule has given to India* 

5y, HisAjfy e/ AMiiraiut awd .Vtc? by A- and G, SLrnEEHiJtXD* 

(t^don: Longmans atidCcx ; 1/6) ia a plentifully tlltisrrated litik 
bookp grvmg a brief and yet snffictent histniy cf the leading ercnls in 
Aienralia, Tasmania and New ^esfaiKt, down to the year 1390^ from the 
da)^ of dc Quiros and the ftrar unprovoked mordej of aborigbes, by 
TorrcL la a country whose hlsigry pracncatly begins with the first eem- 
vkt settkTneni rn tyRj* there cannot be much of tthfing incident, warlike 
prowess, Bcienilfic discovery or plLOanthiopic herakim There is^ in fact, 
htile to record except the gi::uJual growth anil continued prosperity of 
colimy after colony^ tn deuul, from small bcgrnmngs* WbHevcr there wai 
to tell the two iuihon hive here told ui ckajly, fufly, briefiy and well 
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The Eiu^snE. by W, E. H. Lftc^y. (Umdon : Lsrtgmans and Co. 
1B93; i/O.f I'rofcssor I^ecky, In his jnaugfira] addftu al the Imperial 
IflBJilute in November tSf^. ucUtCti a good oppominity by dwelling, with 
tnie Iitiperni iiutincts, on the greatness and glory of the British Empire, 
on tbe necessity oT upholding it, and on the folly of allowing K to ermnbie 
awiiy, HtB Colonial question was well diseuesed, with doquent denunda- 
ttoiB of the palii:y of interference ftfom Engbiid with diatant portions of the 
Empiret by amaleun in farllatnent, who stand in neml of much Hudy 
berofe they can be competent >0 give ewi an opinion on matters which 
they pretend to rule. F^feEsor laiclty’s work, now issued as a neat lillle 
Tolunie^ is well concurred and well written; it is full of interest and it 
pregnant with matter for the serious (ransidemrion of all who lore their 
country and its glory. Wo warmly recommend it to our readers. 

MBrmnK aNU Co,, Ijzisnox 

5 p, Ciiwuteffiti! tsf Briihh f.mpirt, by I- W. l,VD& 

(liondon; Itletliucn and Co. 1894 \ r/.) The plan of this txwk Is exed- 

ietit:_the applicaiion of tbe general prindpEes of comuierdaLl gnography to 

each dirUion of the Bridslt Empire. U is quite necessary, that Brkttb 
sufajecti, in alt parti of the British Empire, sltould be well grounded ia the 
nuuedal desaiptkm of what that empite physically is, of its prtjductt, trade 
and peoples, and of its gObfral grealness. To acquiring tnnh a knowledge, 
this little book ti« fair guide; but it iHtves much to be desired. Thui 
we find no notice of the eessstiun, during the last deuds^ of the previous 
depopulation of the cotmtry in faeonr of towns;—many aeddenls are 
gumped under principlestie West Indies, chit East and West African 
poocsiions, Hong-Kong, the Straits' ijetilenient, Hjl—all, commeidalJy, 
of the utmost bnpoitanee—are omiriedi—India is said ret be praaically 
without mineralscocoa nuts arc not Included in the products of Coyfon. 
1’hc presence of t h*™* and other such bictnhhes delcarts eonsidcntbly 
from the merits of % work, a hettci crlliioB of which we would he glad In 
wetoonn:; as it could do rnuch good in the hands of the general public. 
A coouTHjraial geography of the Briiiih Empite, suited to the metcanrile 
dasKS, to cisahlB ihcat io trade, with a thorough bmwtedge of the rnarkets 
whence we ate npplied with materials and those which we supply with 
our wrought marrnfaciatws, ts still a ifiiifmtam. Such a wnfk cannot be 
compressed into the ty.; of a small book;—withirt that litnll, ike 

present one a good of ita kind. 

T, N£t 3 oS a.tn SoSti, LOMDotr. 

40. AiflrwWa, by Awstt H. Shau- (Ijondon; T. Nelson and Sons t 
1890 ; Sfd The title is that of the Btst of a «ct of ty sketches of 
Indian life, by t menibef of the Woraen's Foreign issionxty Sodetj of 
the Church of Scotland; and the aketchei will prove interesting to two 
dtdkreni j*! ■<"■>■« of remJerE. Those who love tnissionaTy work will here 
tee how that wnrk is done, by what meant and wiib whaL nHalti. For 
mch leaden, the unclion is well laid on, and tlu: iketchea appropriately 
filled m. For the student of rarae human tulure, the interest lies in the 
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graphic, jf occasiooiiliy distoiTcd dcscripticms of sccfic*i ptrsoos »nd cvciilft, 

_ta the coftdt.-««iding compassion eitendcd lo #11 that is not lilt® our- 

5(^vcS|—ia the cottwlctton, openly npTessed* of # supcrioriiy nol 

always evideai,—and in the rapid acqairemeoi of iJie njtsJionnriia'' phraaefi, 
fornrulariet and idw# by their converta. Cod is contitiujillj thanked that 
w? are titii like the rest« wd convcili luck in this spirit like moiher^s 
millt. At p. IM, an on*han boy. rescued from starvation, converted and 
set up #« a primer, write*, “ 1 have seen many young boju ta Uonibay who 
are heartily femd of eartliVy pteaMfea. I thank Clod he ha* kept me far 
from such thing*. ... It i» iMH easy for young boys such as i to *y 
aiwih things, but 1 am *ute I can s*y such words.** It is an ml«e«iag 
peychical study. 

H. S, Niciion* ASD Co., Lontjos. 

41. An advance copy of an edition of the late Sir Kichard Buiton'i poem 
en tilled RofiJ^iA Hiji .■fAHwA' ha* b«n cotmeoudy *cni 
to ua by the puhlishcts. A hundred copies only (at one guioea each) are 
li> be issued ol the work, which will be an tlithn it /*ir. The K«i\d^ 
wJvoM coinpoicr, Hi)! Abdft, i» Sit Ricbatd Burton hitii«!f under an 
Ottental »vm-it'flnmt. is pieccdcd (he usual mtroduciion from ihe pen 
of Udy Burton, without which it is difficult to imagine, m these days, the 
inddfomUon of the smallest scrap of Burton’s wtiUnifL According to Udy 
Burton, Ihi* “ poem ha* not iti miual,'' and this " Liy ot ilw Higher Law 
(which, whilst profesedly ttealing of the '* Kalure and Destiny of Man *- 
that is nuitem) man—l<»re* the subject esacily where it found it,) will only 
a(>pe#l to ** large braio*** aud *' tide over the head* of most ^ the reward of 
Its philosophy appears to be melancboly and despair. The gospel which this 
■■Highef Law" preache*. is that irf ^Selfcnltiwilkm with due regard to 
others " os *' the sole and sufficient object of human liffe*' Udy Buntm think® 
that this gospel will apjteal to '‘large hearts." Ihis conclusion Is not obvious 
if the word* employed arc used in their ordinary tensfc VV e should nilher 
have thought that »t wouUl be 11 go»pcl aitraciivir to the worlriling, the phrase- 
monger, the Am rtfoawf, and the thoroughly selfish man, whilst the ideal of a 
“large hc:an"iKon tlw owitrsufy, the sacrifice of self for Uis wke ot other*. 
Turning from the prefiee^thU “puff" long drawn out—lo the poem 
we cannot bat pay tribute to the many genti of thought, of expression and 
of (cmkcicnt that have been gathered by an industtiou* hand from the vaat 
treasmy of Oritmtal liieratctte, and which the author, with a hvort resportsive 
to Oneatal feeling and a vrsoroiis mind and reteutite tnetniwy, lifls|ite»t:iited 
to Etiglith reader* id an English garb, The Ortcntal ocbolar, (iuulltaT with 
the BenJan pocti, will be reratnded of many an old friend, such as lUfit 
and *<)mar Rhayymn, in Burton's verse*. Speakb^; of “Omar KliayyAtn, to 
whose quaituios the Kn^dak may be eonsidered to bear some resemblance 
—(ar infeiior though it be to Khayyuni's verse* in beauty—Lady Burioft 
apcwlly assures u* that it was Mr. E. Fitzgerald who made the Rubayat (if 
‘Omar known 10 Sir R. Burton in tS 4 i, and that the KaiUth was written 
eight year* befotc. tit in 1 hjj. Mow, coBtideriug that the Koiniah contoiii*, 
uoi only refotences to ‘Oouir, but ictmiiy also enbudiva viabmini (jeota* 
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tioni tionx Mr. Filjt^enitd's muislAtionp \h\s chrdnoiogicAl statcfneol 
Ijuly Burton is ^om^vrliac of a 4 a- or “riddle” to ordirtarj minds not so 
ciceptkfnAll/ gifted &s thu outhoc of Uic And the dotjuent trritHir 

of \is preface. 

43. TA^ TAwand and Om QtutrUrs ^ am Nimr^ eefited hy L C- 
S^iTJiEK,^ Tbht is a rery dianning bookt and Mr. ,Siiiithcts desersti 
thanks for having to pmttily framUled iheic "Tanamu lalei"* ftotn llie 
Frimiii imirnion of iht Arabian nightt by T. S- Gueokiic. If the “1 ’bT’ 
torion talcs " of itcawiy bxk the beaniy of their AmbUn prototype, they 
xre DCTcrthclcss very fasdnating and ^ow a considetahlc knowledge of 
Oricmtn] tmmnmimil cmstomE ; the alight irapcrfociions that ejci^t in this 
respect i^iuire a deeper ocqmintAnce with the East to discover^ than that 
jK)uessed by the ordinary reader, who will spend outny a pleosojit "^cpmrier 
of an hoor^ b the penmJ of these u)lc& 

F A. KciKSHTEiiT Asn SlIX^^OLVt. 

4J. and £dda, by Faeukik Sahijck The learned author 

has sent us an way on vhitt apficars Id be a new depatture in ihc fkld of 
Qrkmat leamingj the sobject ti a most foodrudng one, namely a syiie- 
nuittc comparison of the Rxgveda with the ^^dda^ and it k quite sur]wising 
how close are tome of the analogies which Mi. Sands' adduces, llowcter 
gnat the difference niayr tupcrftctallyi appear to be between tht=s^ two 
rcltgto^phikwpbici! systems, the kinship of the two races k striklngty 
shown by a very clow agreement in fundamental principlet regret 
that space does not pennit m to eotcr more mind rely inio this welhwrittcn, 
well^rranged and wdl-eonsidcFcd work; su^lreo it to uy that analogies uie 
established betweco the theories grouped round the Vmfr of Xnrtbem 
mythology and the J^^nihAa of the Rigveda ; the evolutLoti (tT the gods 
according to the Edda and the ; the tree and Vf^Tokar- 

niflti \ the jl^TAj and the Uskts^ Odin and Vantnn (not Viyo as previously 
coatidetedX and /einJ; and so on. The book is written m 
Gemsati. 

ExriJoaaTio.'t SociErr, LoKootf. 

44. Pitlir/in^ /Iritjf Qnar£fr/y /anv^rryt 

( London 3 The Society's D&ce), contains much valuable information on 
ihe Holy Ijind. in addition 10 the usual Anancbl s^tcmcnis- There are 
imeresiing irems in ibe Kotes and Newi^—imponani fetters from Baorath 
von Schicb,—an exhausitve contribuiion on iK^nishef by F. J. Ealdeo- 
spoger, and a very erudite paper^ by Major Conder^ on ihc cooduion of 
the Jews under the Roman Empirev dispbrying much Toiinudjc study. 
For ks aiie, this publicarkiii b one of the beat of its kind. 

Gp Fhiejp sTTii Sds, lalfNDOrf. 

45 ^ and fJlnr Sdmd Afaftmiain, by CaPTAt?^ A E. 

tiEsu, FiLQS. (Ijjndon; G. Phihp and Son j Korea is 

still so much clan unknown Und that any informarian regarding it la sure 
to be interesting. Captain Civendirh spent two rnonihi la ii; and though 

till 5 
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ihe shortness of the lime it hi* diiposit m not peinsit him to get more 
ihui * travcHei^* hnpwtedge of the coimtrjri he jqnrneyed so fitr and was so 
long alone among Koreans, tbit his numlivei thoogh jiiofeising to be only 
in cntai^enieni of his diary, a both instnicti*e bjiiI am using, He was well 
impressed with the good niiun: and gctiend good behivlwr of the Koneana, 
ibotigh, naiumlly, he fpood them eery atrenge fulka. Ht* chief compUlnif 
against them are, dirt, in which, however, he adds thu they tbiivc and 1« 
(ju 60m being unhealthy,—theit lying, which In the dass^ he diiefiy dealt 
with is oOt a flicrely Korean vice,—and their absolnte ignormce of the 
value of time, Tegaiding which we ahoitid bear in mind that the European 
mveUer ia apt to be an uidair Judge, He iraTcls agiinst lime, and for 
plcasme ; for the natives, the services required of them are only the means 
of coming Ibeii daily fatcid; and they have no reason for putting them- 
selves oin of tbeir quiet, staid habits beciufO another is, according w dicir 
ideas, unnecessarily fussy and baity, Captn. Cavendish had for coiti panioa, 
Captn. H- K GooIi^Adnnia, R.A, So fur u sport went, they were unsuc- 
c^fuly chiefl/ because theif lime was too ihort to tio w Hiucli in ai ilicy 
tried, Clptaiit Cavendish bid, in feet, to rctirrn wtihout going up the 
White Mnuttiiin: bis fellow traveller, however, hia furnished him with a 
good chapter disposing of tbit wibjeci. The book is simply and plainly 
written, and l» well llliistraled, even after mnai of their photogtaphl turned 
out to he useless- Tbc copies of naiive drawings, fully eoloured, ire 
valuable, and the desaipttoas of men, aunnen aad things, inciiieotaliy 
ititerspersed In the book, are eactJleai. ind abow the authnt to be a good 
ob«rPtr. 

KICHARCI^K ANI> Co.p 

46w by Coi** G* T- lH.uwxnTf (tuE. (London: 

Riduidsoft snd Co., 1S93 i s/b or Ri. 4 \ wtiiien to hdp Engli^b-fpent- 
ing mviiUen in In<ila, Fcrsiii, aed Al^baniatmi fir^t ih«efpr<j 
gira a cotiCW grammaf d" the Hinclii&tam, Persian and Pushtu lwigtW|;« j 
its second cofitiinst in four psradei cedumns, stntenc^fi Ektly to bs of ser¬ 
vice 10 tiavell«t. Hie m^i^on of this edition ha£ not been rcry thorough 
in tiiii sccotid part, specially in the Persian SMtlon,—a nstnark cqualljr 
appltcable to the third part, whkh U a vocabuUryy aivs in four columns, 
with ntfereoces \o the pages where the ward4 ckmc. The \\ook is a wy 
Useful one for those for whom ii is wriMer^ espcciany in the ipoftii^» 
minoiiy and other teditiical lertoa given, musl* howerer* femart that 

BUch technical terms are often coined hf those who arc jutem^ated ctfit the 
lubject; and hence one must not be snrpiised 10 find ihat they sie nor 
^ ireoctaUy tmdenuiinded of the people.'^ Vet such (erma are of the utirMMt 
impoftstice and they me nummtJiJs eeougti to fei|urre a special uppendbe 
10 the ordinary dktionmkf of Urdu, IVshtUp and l^eralin. They should 
lie cat efully com piled. Ai an irutajtce wc may say wu liave often won* 
detHl why “^t^egraph * aiwl “ telegism (both obieJit in the book under 
review) haTc not been cupreiaeil by the purw lemiR dnr-mi^nr and 

iBsttiad of the barbajtm formt comiuorily ui«d in Indio, m the 
ificODK^Tuntu we ilrody for tekscoficv 
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Thk Rqicau Asi-WJc SocfETV, U^mios. 

41 . nf ^ MiitKHOHii, tffljitkiisil by iu R^FiArrsKlc, 

Vol. III., Pirt 11 . (London^ R. A* Scsdety i 1894.) Mf- F. P 
Arbuthnol gives juio^tiqr iniSiiahnent of this ifocki (He pTEviotit 
which have aLteady bceti noticed by as thi^ appcanscL U deal* with 
tbelive^ of the hrst four Khalifa, qpenieg with si spinted dseripiiuti at the 
election of Aho-Bakr. The hisatory condnucs, with truly odeotal proUjiity 
of delail EtHil record of ctjuvmatiorta fTequentlyi of aeceJiiiy, insjigiiiafy j 
but the whole fomt^ a gmphti: piame ofottrotal life, oriental manners and 
cuHom^ and oriental thought and style. Such a narradi'e cannot be of 
ouiform interest; yet ihe tedious portiont are very few ^ and the far larger 
part is raMJimiipg like a noveL 


S^IITK, EuJEK a™ CO.p IjOKPOS- 

48. TAe Xi/r AfuAammitJ, by Sm W, Muitej K,C.SLh (Ijondon : 

Smitht Elder and Co.* 1S94 ; In 1876, Sir VVillUrn ciartatled his 

original foiir-voluiiic work to a single stout oue^ in which^ omitting only the 
tcTefcnaK and the p&lftlanEiile Iiistiiry oi Ajabta^ he ^ve the lubstancc of 
what had already become a standard authority on the biography of tlii!; 
Arabian Frophel. The [iresent cdidoii republishes the abridged work^ 
with A few alterations^ the chief uf which b tJic embodimem, aa an Intftj- 
duciion of loj pages, of the e&say on the lototfia from which hb book had 
been derived Sir ^Viiliam is ft learned and cruditt man^ a Judkbus critkj 
A good narrator^ and as iotpartial a bjog;raphcT as any zealntu Oirtstiati 
man can of a personage like Muhiimmad. Noditng is passed or 
glossed over, whether s<K)d or ilt- All b carefully weighed, and the aoihor s 
ophdon b given in plniu, unvamisliedi uneiaggarawd leriosu If au aidezii 
adminETOf MiibanunAd may ihink Sir VViUiacii nccasimciiti too severe b 
lib condemmubn of certab acts and habits, others will find fault with birn 
for much that b tafil In pr^ of a chaiucter, which the iinpartiil hbtorkn 
WiList admit to be a tmgular cxmiblnatioa of widely dilfercnt tiualitics tn 
human namie. The worlE^nnw reproduerd in ©teeUem etyb, with 12 
Ulustraiinns—b the best biography of Muhammad in the Engibh InnipiAge, 
and one without a study ol whkdi none tbould venture an opmion lega/d^ 
ing Islam and its foondeiv It should Hod a pkoc in every libmry. 

SooFTv Fitoucmpic Cu^snAsr Kmqwltjjge^ London. 

49. 7 %t *■ Ni^Jkr CwVwww ” nrJSei §/ /Ar by the 

Rev, A. H. Saveg, ({.ondon: Society fw Prommbg Chrisibii 
lech^e, T894; y/fin) It would be difficult lo esaggtuate the valuw erf thb 
iKxsk DO the Bibhcal student* though* like the Tract Committee of the 

we must cme^ully abstun from en doming all of Prof 
condusioiu. We wekome in hb hook the begintibg of n plan which We 
lutve long advocated,--tbe appLicaiion to the Biblical record of Ihe facts 
ascembed by recent researchp u oppe^ed to ibe basdess, vutonaryi rash, 
exoggeniied or al least prcmaluru dogmatbiing of the^ so^aHod *' Higher 
Cntlrism.^ Koi that we reject this as a whole* for ii h&s done mtnA good 
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and 


In its i>wt£ l^oe;^ in critlcLEing tbe sandat# In ilit: painting ; but that, IBte tbe 
ctmiurer of the antdent painter, it rie<ptires to be broufthl bank to its own 
legithnaie domnin, Ptof, Sayce applies lecctit JifcbMlogical discoveries to 
the Old Teatament, in iwtkr W jTOve (KcnmUy) its perfect accord with 
wbat h« httbejio bem found out, of the placet persons and circumsiances 
of the smcJenl world. l*lw anLiHtuty of wridng has solved ono rather 
absurd objtclkin against the authotsbip of tlic Pentateuch. Ffotn Baby- 
Ic^Rian nnd Assyrian sources l^rofi Sayce adduces data tthich can he used 
with effect against the imdtie prominencse gii^^n by the liiglser criticisai 
to ^^Jcbovistk" and Klobistk ^ contra^S. E^gyp*o1ogy fumishL^ roost 
inteiesung points of contact between ibe Bible and |for instance) the 
Ranuik inserlpdons of Ratnases II., And those at .Meifinct Habu of 
Rainasee Tlli The number of geogmphicali idenUlicatioiia b exceedingly 
greai; and connTination Is giv^n to the existence doubted by the “ higher 
criiiclatn,'^ of Hiititcs at Hcbmn (p. 144), Por fimher d^itailst for inter^i- 
Ihg translations of EabyIonian records, of the ^ Travels of the Mohaiof 
the Moabitic stone and the Siloam mscriptkiris, we tniist r^cf the reader 10 
tN Isook itadfg which he will find to be not only inslrnctiTe but also very 
ciitertaitiing to teadi In some of hi* appltcatiotis (as* in Chapter XL, 
on Danid), Pmf. Sayce seeina to approaimatc endiily to the dangerous 
generolizaticiti fmm insulBcifim detaiU of the +* higher mdckin,*' But the 
system he has here begnOp of fearlessly applying the knowledge of facts to 
the clucidatiqn of the Bible ts sd e^^eclleiit cfic i and rhmigh he has made 
considerable progress in ihe roaiteri there still feinairut for him and 
gifitd with tin* requisite learning:* a vast field for luttirc labour- But ii is 
not only Biblical students who ihoidd be ihankful to Prof, bayce for ihU 
learned and intcresiina work j all oriental scholars will woke roe it^ as 
embodyiiag in its pagest^ pumy rvccfit dtscoveries of the niinosi im[Kiitance 
to even enqiurexs nfket tntfrtJy sect!lar knowledge- As instance^ we may 
no«c the cihnolngicnl tenosks on the -Amorites and fiitdtes; and others on 
history, mythology, and simiUr matlen. We heartily wish the book a 
wide circulation. 

SOKNEKScmiiM Atfiii Co.| Losmoff. 

JO. LttnJSyUew if/ Aut^raiia^ by W, El"!^ (Ij^odoni Swan Sonnen^ 
schein and Co,* rS^) This painstaking work, of 180 closely printed 
luges In tAthi:f small lypc^ ia an exhausth^ treatbe on the Land legikLitioii* 
|ust ftncl pTcaenti of Anrirmlia and N-tw Zealand^ It is wntten with the 
new of aiding Austmliiua to team—for they* generaUy s{ieaking« do 
not at tirercro*—how they stand in this enaiicr* whal diflGcrohiea luttound 
them, uid whsi should be done to secuTC a prosperous future for their 
posterity^ The author brings to hti task a luLI knowJedgo of the subjecL 
He treats each cotony in succossIoel In ocEi case he glares the hisSpiy of 
the past and the state ut the present, preferringp as be Ecnsibly sys, to 
offer facts for coiuideTidon ralbcr thxn opinions for di&cuMion* He 
hopH it will mduence the people to adopting a sound policy in tjuiid 
Legialatioiu U'c fcarp howevet, that he i& too sanguine. Decoos looks to 
present Mid Itutis hk posterltv 10 the docuitLo of ehimees- But 
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the '' people"* of rhe Anstralcsiiii colotiicfSr thcie a Jim>iher poblie 
to wboiTt the writer ciJiy Appeal wOt in Tain. Bclh ih Ci^at Uiiram and 
elsewfitire, tbete are men anxious to get a dear vrew of bo* uiattcn actually^ 
stand in oar great soatbeni <X}lotiieSt of wtmt the ptospccts for land are 
tberc, ind of tire direction which legtslation is likely to take in ihu 
dituie regarding iTiia ino«! moinetiitous Issue. Mines may, in time, hecemt 
exhausted: the land h the pctitianeni source of wealth. To such enquirers, 
\fr. Epps" hfxy\c will be very welcome. The question is fully and ably 
treated; the statbties are brought cjiiite down lo dare : and the dearness 
of stmement and order render buerestbg whnt might cuhenrisc have been 
M dry subject- _ 

MARctra IVako ani> Ca* LosDojt. 
ji. //nrvfi/H by the late Pnor. E. H. MA. *Vh\]t 

valume belongs to the Heroes of Hietory “ scries which is issued by the 
obove'nnmed pnbttshc/s, and edited by Mr. ^V'altEfr tic^ut and Kes^ W. J* 
Brodribb. The ** hews ” included in this series are 4 strange (tollection 
of worthies^ for besides Haroun—united ArmsAid and not by (he name 
given to him in the book, which le ihe German spelling of incorrcci Arabic 
—they consist of Abraliatii Lincobt Joan of Arc, Sir John PrankUn and 
MAitin Luther. HistoTies are, aa a rule, somewhat dry reading but 
Haroun^ the King of Fablclnnd, furnishes the author with materiiil for a 
realty fkrebiallng and cmertahung volume, sober hbtCKry though it be. If 
the record of Ff3reun"x deeik—even to the text Beodi^ act of his clcaih- 
bed—shows what little cUim he has ro the “goodacw ** fjeuraXly ascribed 
to him, the author thinks that he may justly be c^led the Great ^ he mayi 
if “fitness " consists in material power and the rctentioti of a few noble 
qualities and some intellectual gifb under the most tinbtvourahk tunound^ 
ings. __ 

F* WoRjtE AXO Co,, Lonuos amj New Vobk. 

5i, /eWnt by Claude Brlav. (London and New York: 

Wame and Co., ; i/B.) This novel is well iUuftimed and pretiily 
got up. The inthcw has taken advantage of the belief m secret religion* 
and societies in the HifnalsyaJi, lo pvc us a wild and {andfui romance, 
with Thibet for its central scene and aerme ten wdlrirawn characters, 
excellent in ihdr diverrity. It ta a Uvdy and pretty little tale, ^-ery 
pleasantly told; aud despite the innate impiobilnhty of Ihe plot, the 
inrerest is steadily continued to the end. It it a book cinrnently fitted to 
while away ft few heavy hourai and lomcdl to luiod aftcmaids; once read, 
not to be forgotten, __ 

Urtox axb CO-, Aucklasd; Williams and Norgate, Luxdox^ 

53- A if/ lAf Ztidaxd lunfida^^ by the Ritsirr RinTix 

W. lYiLLtAJiE, D^CL- {Aticfcland: Upton and Cck; London * WjUmms and 
Norite* ih^a)i has now reached its fourth editiortp under the revbion of 
W. IVUliams* B.-L^ Archdeacon of WaiapiL The RfTMgement of word* 
hai been simplihed, in giving the roots, without cenabi preBxrs, and ovtf 
T^roa words have been added, lire introduction gives somt: clemeutftiy 
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I>Tincipl« of MiWJfi grtmoiit. As tbe Editor truly miMrks, coaipttwniM 
m (Bctkiftittics CM Itc obtained only tu caUMof lime, and by ihe ccKipcTa' 
%\m of nsiiny. Thb p^nticulw book b ilowSy tending to the desired point, 
end much stiil temiiiM to t>edi>oe ; yet the liiesent edition gives a veiT fuU 
diciiorvaryp both in the ^taon^Englub#-nial Eiigltsh-Maori 


OUR UlliRARV T.UILE. 

We kive reedved, too Ute for full fijvtewp the folloT^ing: Fmtu ihe Govetrr^ 
mcnt of Burniaj *5) « from 

Messrs. A. Constable and Co.. Afei//jrA&rr sml 

from Askabidt ihe ofScial AV/trf /fc JhffAfOu/Jrfia in which 

fun ihfoTTnanon h given regardio^ it to ihe minutat iklails. Also /?n 
Ukkatidiukai't Utf 0/ iW frrriifi £i^raH^f 1* 

£0m^y Sig. C Tagliabue's Gritin^ar, wnlien m 

ifaiian and showing deep study and pafreoce, being the first volinite of the 
proposed Schobstic Senes oC the Rtal l^tiiaio Oritmale of Nstple$? the 
TroMi^i^/u 0/ /A# Cefignsi t/ ( lolh bessoPi 

1^91 It Moscov)| and of the ^ PffAs^ime AffA^- 

Pfitgy umf jM/kr^£03Sy (i*lh Stsamn 1^91 at Moipoow); ^iwSfA^ Aa 
dt df AiVAr 4, Kos. a,iniJ to, 1891 j the EkFmbay 

Presidency R^fort 0/ iAr ImirmHoMi which with the ustiaJ 

fulness of deUuL shows 4 continued advairce in eduemion, boili in our own 
■nd the native v rifr aj . and both in girls" and boys* schoob \ An 0/rt^inir 
vol. vLt patu If ^ 4 s Eiv^ fiampbleis by Romyn 

flitchcoclc Ifrom the Report of iho Kaliorwl Muienm; Washitigton, Cipvt 
Ibriutiug Office^ iSga^j) on the and the Aii^^ 0/ 

ofl some A AVAcr and Butitti wr and on 

SAintif or Jafiatiesc tnylhoUjgy^], eojept ihe last* ate beaut UuUf Ulus- 
traied; IkAar C^tdaAfnti S^nfify Blur Book : rtiipttLx h Grkr f/ 

^ rttifn/ tin d*AitMfsJn, [m M. Felix Rddou (Faria : Impnmerie 
Rationale, 189;}) i The Jmr^a/ /Af Aii^Arv^i^d^gtiuI Sadtij */ 

Vol. J t h, Mo, 3; irW np ^/iAt BkddAtA Trrtf (Calcutta i 

The Baptist Mission Press} i £"lSnWf, a quarterly Review on Onenlal 
matters^ edited at the R, Istiinto Drrenlide at Naples ^ J^rrta/ /At B/dfr 
SmifiAf Ejefiierirt^ iSgr-ij with rmsps and photognphi 

(Adelaide: C Ew Bristow^ The fi/ by hi, Ran- 

gadmrpL hLA. (M^draii Ralyanaiam Press, 1894) ; The (f* 
CknimA^yy MtftJ Zfij/wn^, tiy M. Ranj^charya* M.A. (iSgr)} The fndtan 
Edmcaik-ti^ 1S94. 

We hftvei moreover, mr out table the faUowtng periodicals ; l, MiHAdium- 
pm dir Anikrifidi?p£iAii^ GiAiiiuMfi in IVUm ; TA* Ci^r 7 Ar Ca/^rru 
(ItoiDe: A. BetFani) ; 3, MiAlia^ the Artieriran mtuithly of Biblical Atchx- 
ologj atid Ooetual Rcseareh; 4* TVflif the Chinese bi-tnuflthl| (Leyileci; 
E. J. BfLEl) ; j, f Rume laLriale); d- Zfl Mimt Ghttntk 

(Bniiacls); 7, TAi Rtrkt^ti (W, T-Stead, l^don); 8. /^RetTM 

j//j Avuis (Pan»)^ Ludfer f to^ TAi GwAflt/wrn^ (bbbief 
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lod ti* 2^ Siaiiomi (W* K. Allen Co-)J **■ 

(P*«i*; Rue S. Simon); 13. Sirmd 
comrade, The fktuft Mapnimtl if. Vmfttf A'-w^uf * ^ 

Gagfa^Auj t6. Z* jeftitf/Orfifa/lBoda'Pesi); 17. £t Mfmmit/ 
taaiittu CP»M>i **. OfimM (Maiden Un^ W.C); 19* w/o- 

Opiwtt (Waahiiiiswiit and Ne» Yoek); a& (Ttbtr lA^ti mwi A/ftr (Sturt- 
^)i at< Le Bulittim da S«»«flAw (Paris)i **■ AftrAie it Odonm 
(Paris) f aa, id (Lwwloii)) *4- (Uodon); j: 

23. Indian Ensiaanig (Celanta) ; ai /anval ^ tht t*dta Atte- 

CX^Qfin 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

—The lesigtmtbti of iht I^mictship after lung and glorlom 
career of public aenHcc^ bt Mr. W. R Gladatone, M.P. (to «hom pAlilieal 
opponents and rollowert agCM In ofTenirg 3 iincere mlinlraiion for his taknta 
nnd a trajm ijrmpaihy in Uie aiflii^tioo which has tuceisitJied hh retire- 
tnem> has led to a change in the India Offir^, where the Rt. Han. H. H. 
Fowler, M.P,, ha* iticre«ed the Rt. lionhle. the Eari of Klinbcrleyas 
Secretary of State for Indji. Lord Ktmtktrley's tenure of office will be 
recnemlteTed prindpally fpr hi^ ^Lrange oaion r^ardtng Cofindl BilU, and 
his oftr-ridbg the niliitg of his Council in the matteri trt of the dmul 
lanwoa exttTninQlions^ and a^nd of the Cotton lin|ioTi duties^ Lord Lans- 
downe has rcltiitted to Rngland, after holding ihe Viceroyalty longer by a 
few days, than any of his predecessors ; and undoubtedly no act he did in 
office bccatne hina so well as wJicn in quilting it he pithily complained of 
the sev'cnly with which the India Oilice ireats iis subordinates, the Viceroy 
and Council of India: but he lacked the nerre to TesrEl tnlerfereiice by 
resignation, as Lord Kortlibrook did. Hia fpOEches have been I ra nvl h ted 
into Urdu, and published by Munehi Kawul Kishore, CI.E., of Lucknow; 
lad a statue is to be erected in his honour 11 Calcmttat paid for in great 
part by Indian Chiefs who somehow seem periodically to coutdbutif ta 
tudi things Ufd Unsdowne teases & hnuge defScil to slam the financjm 
of India in the facci It u caused almost entirely through losses^ by 
Esmhange, which again are due in great part to tire idcomperency of the 
India Odico and the Indian Govemnneni to grapple with the drfficuliies— 
by no means so great or inaurmountable ns tS commonly asstLtiied»—of 
Indian currency and finance gfrucmlly. These could md should have 
been put on a firm and sound basia long before they reached tJicir present 
acuie stage. A senseless EuanipuLnion of Council BijlsK a culpable negk-ct 
Id Indude the minis of Native Stales In the closure^ ogairtsl redundant 
cbifiage, of thu metal, the rcfosal to nnpore an impon dmy on ailvarp the 
delay in pufchoitng gold locally to send in paymem of English dues, with 
Rx sfi,odo,ooo lying idle in the Indian treasuries have combined 10 
handicap the good chance that India really hodf have lowered instead of 
tailing Itcf Exchange, and have necessilaCed estra taratbnk which the 
people con ill bear. Here again injoslice has been done to Indio, in the 
ctciuBion of Cotton goods from the tai of 5 Jhtr rca/., to please English 
manufftcturEim. Theii inclusion would hive entirely eflheed the dcfidl; 
out as livey atc exditd«h * huge amount bos to be made good by vmiious 
iseam* living jn atknowlcdged deficit for which India, under 
prawite fnm En|;l|ind, must, it woqld Knu, w: still and trust to a chmace 
me m the Excha^nge, for securing whtdi no itq> ii iokciL l^hc stcfisotyped 
reply of th e I^an tkjvenjnicm to all lemqtmTaiMSs fc™ Chamberaof 
bMn that fh* « Wua whofc »iein sh&uld carry ireighi his long 

rTem™ “ 1 . ilieearefijl „d cooECuit attentioD of toe 

I ty 3v? really been enga^d in mch spcculaitra medi- 
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dutjng th<f year lhat has tapsed since the disease beesme *0 
dangerously acute, «e ran only bcw,nt the iU-luck of India, in having ns 
yel found mo man with talents enough to devise aitd nerve enouB^ “ cany 
out toise statesmanlike system t>i liranee and cumeiicy, Horrever the 
stinting of necessary otpendhure' may reduce the deficit, for the balance 
Tcopttrse will mcMt irrobuhty be had to a gold loin in England, whitA 
hut agBravai® the evH tinder which India groani U« note that in 
the Legislative Cowimil, ri votes to y wete given for excluding canon 
goods from taxariem* ’rhe minority was fomied of ftit I be nun-oflifla] 
members, including Kuropeans,- — the Tiia)t>rity consisted of all the cfEdiil 
mein be rs; of whom aevemi, though admitting that penenuHy they were 
Opposed to this iinyust exclusion, yet voted, aguinst their convijaiort, for 
what had been commanded by the tlovemmcnt. The India Ofee 
C'ounril have tecotdod a unsnimous verdict sgainst this poUcTi for which 
l,ards Kiinberley and Elgin are resiionfiblfc The latter thus begins his 
esreex is Meetoy, os the former ends ha Secretaryship at the Inilia Office, 
by as giw ati net of iojustlcc to India as ever wss pcrpnnted, and nf 
which the Ihesidenl of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce truly said 
that was a folly to subordinate the interests of India to a Bmai! 
coteiic of Lancashire raauufacturcn." PubUr Opinion and the Press of 
India, both European ami native, ate unantnwwsly njCiJaJl this terrible 
blunder; public mcetinga held all over the country have Wrongly coo* 
donned it; and there is a gcneml ontoy that India » unitutly sairifia^d 
to English mtereals. The Secretary of Stale for India, pit) by but not 
Tcspnsifalc to the people of India, has ihna for ptty purposes, ertished the 
mumimous verdict of the India Office Council, the oirfnitm of the inajwiiy 
in the Indian Lrjpslativc Council, the combined protests of Eiitupan and 
native pblic opinion in Imlia; the Czar of India alone issues inesponsible 

fron^ VV^iltchill. 

Thtf Siidgtt sap that the accoimls for 1^3-93 dc^ed with a deficit of 
Rs. 8,jjD,ooo, being belter than the eKiwte by Rs. a^So,o». 'I^e 
reviled estimate for ifi93'94* showed a deficil of Ks- bcuig 

worse than the first by Hi t]^.ooo. On the Olhcf hand, the revenue 
exceeded the estimate by Rx. 3,1-^000 —land and railway reveoue 
having greatly increased, while opium and lalt had declinetL Ihc increase 
in expndtture » really stanting, cotisrdering what the clrtumstancw were; 
Rs, lyG.ooo above the budget eaffunatc. hor tBp4'3* the Tcventle ia 
eWimated al Ra. i,550,Oc» over that of last year,—# rather low figure; Slid 
tlie expcmJitufe also is fixed much higher than lut year. The defidt is 
partly reduced by general ecoiiotoy lO Ri, ap.aiowtw, out of which the 
new import wipe out Rs. 11,400^000, the auspeuston of the Famine 

insoraticc another Rx io,7*OvO<io and eontritatilioni of Proriocial Govern¬ 
ments another Ra, 4,050,000. leaving a final deficit of Ri 5,030^000, 
The amm rnt to be drawn by the Secretary id State for 1894^3 “ given at 
jt;i 7.000^000, besides railing uunporary loan* iif ^(^1,50(^000 and renewing 
at the end of iSy4 j£6,000,000—a total of 500,000. No Ujana me 
to be raised in India, where R4,jfi,ooo,ooQ lie idle m the ireawrie*. The 
worst feature of the burlgct is that it is cxprcnly and avowedly only su 


<iiammaiy of Events, 

oppotuiuist one, end thAi the position must be rewnsiijefed in i feajr, 
\.h*i rutxt btidgri'^tcoimr Tl&b wc tak^ ti> tucaii ibat the ui^-mast&Jy 
innetivity of the [iHAi la to cotiuay^—and «e condetnn it 

EibCept for losses bjr BaiehiUJgei hy t«ckle» trasic h ex^ieiidlturei ^d by 
tbe want dclilia^^lf by occlnding couon dutkt;, the ^niiicetof 

India nw alj tfwi couW be tki^ired. *Vht reveniie for H month* f,*« April 
to 30 SepLjf had incr^&ed Rt« iSjfOOO—>not a Ia^c tUTn^ but a h^hhy 
if the cipefiditore hud noc increased Kss 4^4Atpioo, The Railway 
returns far the i|uaiter Etiding Uecccnbcr gave a gross earning of 
Rs. 0,66 o,odo in excess of the prcvioitu year. Ilinugh the itagnadon of 
unde is ibown in a decrease in the Bombiiy Port Tinst income of 
Kn. tjo^ooo and at Kjirachi of Ri. 300,000^ (tom ist April to 
jotii D«;einber, the Imports of tnetthandise wtre Rjl 53i,f 3^,063+and the 
expetta Ri 731,912,6511^—a desir Xhilance of Trade In favour of India 
(despite many stiuctiietilif 10 the contrary) of Ra ^^01775,588, Thts is the 
nett Of title balmicc of trsde^ which wat eUminated by iiii|HiftA oi sjicde, ami 
exsHirts by aiwcie* and Council Bil]% Leaving a clear baTatice ithli which at 
3if wak As these are the Utcsl returns published, it is nut 

yd tmi; that the Balance of Trade has tinned against India. {The 
roth Martbr p. Ji6,) 

The Indian Govcmnient has tent 10 its reply lo the despatch regarding 
fiaukuhoo^^s ClvU Service cxaminationKiji In dim and has declared it^lf de¬ 
cidedly opfioseii to the )pxo)ecL The BUI for amending the Coinage Act, 
which should have been passed concuficBlly with the dosing of the caiiitsto 
silver,, Is ttiU “receivmg the caiefid aiui constant attenlioa of the Govem- 
merit" Sii CbarJ^ Elliot lua retuniEd from furlough to hia gUleo os 
LicuL-Govemor of B«±ngil| and Sir A. Macl>annell, who !iad aldy olfidattd 
for him, has been appointed to She Governof-Genefal’a Goundl A great 
landslip has occunod near Oonho on the Billloga KiTer—the ^lie block¬ 
ing [1$ bed, 200 ft- long and 900 k. high, daim up the river-p E^verdng 
she gorge irUcr a lake which if ex^iectcd to be fuJI in May» A tctrgmph 
office hoc been 0|iciied near the site, cornmunicaiing with llurdwar. The 
eoperinirnt of filing qnintne at Post odicffs has htco ii great ^mcceaf— 
1,446,600 pki>packets having been sold by the end of iSpji itic juice ij 
to be bwtr^. Sanitary Progress in Bengal irbciiided wnierwork^ at Nasic- 
shad, JJacco, Howiah* AJlibabad, Cawnpore, Lneknow and Xyni 

Tal j tile dfainage of Seraii]|iur and Puri has been lm|iroTed; and the water- 
logged eouniTy between the Uurh-gunga and Eaat Kali NtuJdi has beert 
dralD^ 

A lej^dnua riot occurred oi Venla, i« miim N. of Bomb^yi and was iopt. 
by the railing wher mint tnoMqncs and tcmplcS had been destroyed 
Some rkilm connected wilh a change in ossesimicnta^ occurred at Gauhatti 
in Ajisotu. Oxhcf aign* of diieontent seem visible j but these ore nothing 
0* compared with the wave of dlssaiis^iion which h sweeping over tbe 
wbok emnnmnity hi Imiiai — notivi: and flumpeaii. cauted by She 
pmetu octJoJi of Govcrcinwnt jn gponcUl maiteit. TS» Opium Coib. 
tttiosinn has oiocluded in work in India, letuming lo make fti report wiib 
n CTUibing weight of tcsiirn^iiy aialntt the aoKrtloii? and eraj^efatiORf of 
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SuvfffMfy of Events, 

tbe Aflti-Opiutn pAitjr, ITiC IXtli seasttm of the stuaiEed Int!ian Naiitinal 
Canere^s inas held ai Ihe end of lost Deecmlwr, when wmt dmen mmoIu- 
tiond of the osubI lypo vcte pused with the umliI sort of s-pceebea. TTie 
Kholaa llewao, sercml public meetings in the l*iin|iib, and tnstoy letding 
MuhatDtnAdans proiesied against the Congress, und some of the ddegato 
elected: refqsed to attend,declaring that they had hem chosen against theif 
wish. The natabk breakdown of the 'I'rwpthip* last Mtan^ has necessi¬ 
tated a Cotnmittee of enqniiy i and <li€ Karachi Twitc for Teller has had 
U> be abandooed itndez fimuicial pressuio. One tititish Infiirfry negiincnl 
is redtioed in the Hotnliay PtesUlcaey. The Imperial Service troops are 
being aimed with the Martini-Henry rifle. An espedition sent against the 
Abon, a frotitief tribe on the H.E. of .Asjaun '■ho had lately begun to make 
raids, after having been (}u 1 et ainee After rre tiad taltcb Dumhak 

and Silluk, one of our outposts «aa cut oiT with a low of 43, and leittforeo- 
raenta were sent. The Sikhim treaty with China is finally settled for S 
years, a market will be opened for Hritiih fTrnductt at Vitting near the 
frootier of Tliibet. Tlic Amban who concluded the ireaty nn behalf of 
China, was ncii permitted by that power to ririt C'alcuita. Sir Jolentlto 
Mtdiui) Tago« sued the Secretary of State, in India, for dotong^ (Ks, 
5,000) regarding drainage does- The oflicial plea of "no jumdktitm’* 
iraa overmled by ihe court as fbtilc; records were fDoad to hove been 
mutilated t and a decree was given for the amount ctalmed, with 6% interest 
from 1877, 

From the Kattve Static we have to tword the visit of the Maharajas 
of Bhawnagar and Cwaliorlo Ijnsdowne at Calcutta, and that of the 
Maharaja of Indore to Bunibay. The lait named lias mnJe a toor of 
l>crsonal izispeetbn through great part of his sTOKs, eastne settlcmcnta Md 
remitting arrears'■itb jndgtnent, andesfaminiug uantswly into the condUioh 
of the people and state ailaiis in the districtOi llii revenue amounted to 
ttf, y.soejooo,—the remissions were Rs. (io^ooo. The Xirain of Hydcr* 
a trad has decreed the romiaiion of a I.egis 1 atlTc Council, which, subject 10 
the previous pennission of the Prime Minister, will fianie, disem* and pajs 
laws on oL matters, except rdigton, tevenne, the anmy and the rein lions 
wlili the Govttnnuait of India. It is to consist of 15 niBmbcrt; 9 o&iol-- 
the Chief JtutiM, ihe JitOicia] Secrelwy, the Ixgat Aiiviscf, and six 
ofRcials nomitiAled by the Prime itinisicr j and 6 etcoicd notKiflicial 
members of whom t is to lepreaent the jagirdaf* and j tii be chiweii riom 
among the pleaders. Two membcia are to retire each year by rotation. 
The second grade Collcgfi of Mysore is raised to the first grade. Some 
ibreatcned disturbanew at N'yagarh by the K bonds have been allayed by 
the action of Mr. 'Hoob, Corntnissiotier nf Orisw t athl as they seemtd 
due to the mlsmsnageniEnt of the nattve miniHef, he hss been replaced- 

Tin: Conscil fthufral of PontGcherry has succeeded in squaring the 
deficit in its Jlodget, by general redumigns of 6a,ooo ftes, and a ^ecaJ 
rednetlno in the S«n-«y of sa.wJ® 

The Amir of AinH-uru^T-vM, who has been made a G.CS., bu had a 
special medal struck in commenwratinn of the Durand Atission. The 
couaity h pcifectly quiet- The -Mnrr has ailed the Indian Govemment 10 
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expedite the ffionttcr dulimitstticti, iotue iittm of ^hlch i|i« mivihiii hmd kft 
fot hiiUTt Kttleiitcnt: the local ofEcert ifiU xuthec lo cany iL ouL tx 
*mid ihat an Afghan expedition is to go this EirnimeT to lubdue the Shh 
Posh Sonte Ru 55 iaQ$^ saying they had been dmren down by stiow 

frcini then post in the Pinnij^ anived at Pariung Jn Kanshnin trying to 
pa^ts through Atghan territory. Ttie Arghon officef refused [lerTnissicn, but 
promi^ to repfan ilieir arrival to the Amir s they eventually loot uDOthor 
iqute. The Anglo-Rushan delimtEaiion in the Pamii^ was statedr m tho 
speech from the Throne, to be progressing smoothly and xattsfaciurily 

In CZrVLC^H colTee flcems to be reviving, as 5^114 cwt* were cxpoiled 
in 1893, against J 5 h 74 ^ Thi! Chineona export was ^,440,715 lbs, 

CeySon lea fen^hed t 4 j^o(f^o &4 Ibt or 15,35^,407 over i%a. On the 
nilwayj^ tJtefc vr« an increase in paasengcii uf 2341775 goods of 

36,^44 tons : and a reduciioti in the mica iraf exjieexed. The Kutene^la 
Railiray w*ji opcnei! in February^ Palk'* Siram arc beuig surveyed fof a 
pro[ioKd railway to Indk; and a daily «mtt of ttcamen is nm by Mes^ 
Bob Broihera and Co. between Colombo nnd Tuticorin. ITpc question 
of compensation lO the Civil Service for loss by Eicchange wsa left by 
the Lcgislalive Cnutidl for rei^rt by the non-orldai menibers. The tronbte 
in the MaJadive Islands. coii$e<iUeiit on the acceigsicn of a neir Sul Lin, was 
settled by a visit of Commissioner Biownei in ihe ^rtxiy Hie discharge of 
out of bet guns- much astobshing the natives. The young Sultan wa? 
coiifimied a n d prc&criEcd with 4 sword of honner from ilic Ceylon Govern- 
mem- Cliief Commissicnir Col. Horsfonl was attacked by j convici in 
the A?fOxitA,H and narrowly escaped death with ihc Icrts of 

two lingm of hit leb hand. 

£n Bvrha iht Kadiyti* twice attacked our mililary E^oHee SEation^ 150 
strong; indittiti^ solue tmv oi Hcric, S.K of Bhamo: a reinforcument of 
350 men was sent u|k TTto ICaswa Cu\m altacitud MuingTaiinit and 
«lcw 9 men—Uoup» were sent also in this direciicn. Lord Lansdowne's 
visit ended in the besEOwal on Butmese oe^ 17 dtles of honoar ami pcmonal 
disnnciiona. TTie Anglo Chinese dehmitatlon officers have di^overed 
of itone oivd briek-irofk of decidedly Ghmese stnidiue at Pantah 5S 
tulles From FEhimo\, at Kamkom on the East of the Shwdl Hiver* and at 
S mUea S. of Nirnknm,—proving Chinese iiiBueuEie there at a previous 
tqioch. The Butina Oil Betdi yielded In 1S95, frtun AtrakiUt 
gallons a^^nn 319P655 in 1893, and froin Fakoku and Magne S^39<Xi535 
gaUnus aipin^t 3^7531581. J hc final repewt on the Wunthg gold fields is 
unfavourable, os ihey an; not expected to pay their working expeusea. In 
ibc cxpendiEure fur 1^-931 Lowt^r itumia bad a itxal cost of Ks, 4,061^48^ 
In puhik work^t of which civil bulldirrgs took Rs, 1^314^144^—Conmxunica- 
iiota R^ {HS^trtf—MilitBTy works Rs, 143,515,—Itti|^don R^ 

RS’406,657 ; while Upper Burma hada totjl ol Ri, j.t i6<f954^ 
of whkh Civil bailaings iO€>t lU, ^^libttry works Rs. C 374 , 6 S 5 » 

-“Irrigation Rs, 144.166,—ami I^ocol worki Rsw 50^5 loi An artunynimis 
dmwr boa given Ra, ib.qoo for » statue of the Queen to be erected In 
Rangoon, !o which the munici polity has added a mm of Ho, 5,000. A 
(tottuciive fire in this dty caused damaga vaJoed at Rs, 150,00a 
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In ihc Strmvs 5 tvrrU 3 :iw^"n^ Penang contifluis id compliiifi Joudly ihai 
her intfresU are sacrificed to iht»e uf Singapeme;, but Mniii lo find ao 
andienee. I'hc arbktir^ cripling of ihc jyni playable for Impcfiil I fefeitcc is 
bkitf l> resented ns a Dullstofie rDand the neck uf ihc Cobn]?. The Currency 
question here oJsq 15 siiU unsettled. Tlie RopI Ihitch GiJ Cd. discuvered 
a ne^ oil spring at Aroe Bay* 35 miTes N. of Laiikat. Of the Java amu 
5iI»IaTka oil fields^ one company* with a capiUiI of has given a 

return of So per cent., besid^ the suia carried to the reserve. The oil 
wells vary troui loo to 150 fc- in depth ] and ihc inoothly return Ot refined 
kerofienCt 45^000 oLse$» if ruj^ldly locieiUihg and is eipected soon to 
be douided. 

In SiAH the I'Yench have run yet evacuated Chantabong. CoL Wood- 
thcirpc, E,E^ C-B,t gow with Survey Party Na ® to the Slim lldk, to 
fuirey the bDUndarics of the fuEiiie Bnlfer State. A French party* opera¬ 
ting against Pirates '* in Tonquin* ww attacked and lost its equifniinder* 
Captain De'aunay^ with to subaltern offti;:cn and iS tuen killed and 
wounded- Three Freuchineii were also tapturiid near Ui e gite of Nanwfuuu ^ 
where the consulate waft mtneked* the coaful himself having a narrow escape^ 
The FrancoOifiese ddimitirtion of Tniiqijiu h to folSow />ir«r^ paarp^. 

At Hoso-Kosr* tlic silver crisis ts very acute; but though the Cbainbei 
ofComracTCQ proposed ihecomagc of Eiigll^ dollars^ either in England 
01 in India, and objected to having the Japnese V^n legalized* the 
Coloniai Omce has rej^red their jirepostlt conienttog itself with doing 
nnthtngr Pass ports are no longer required In the PjiiLtPfisfE Islandh. 

The silrenredding uf the Emperor oi was etkbrated ah over the 

couiury with marked enthusiasm^ on ibt *^tb \fafcb. 'Itiedeadddck between 
the CiuvETiicncnl und the Opsmiinn led to the diEsuliitlon of Farhoraent ; 
and the general dedion, carried wi ^ith mneb dkturbance and erai 
bloodshed* has given to the Ubenils, who are opposed to anti-Foreign 
Icgisiatlon, an maease Of iO seats: they number i?o. Assaukt on 
foreigners have become unpleasantly Jiequeni in Japan; and there cm be 
little dnobt that the sudden changes effected of late will nOl cryitol- 
lire inin permanettl forms without serious ebullitions. An official report 
gave the ]»puktton of Japan^ at ihe end of iSgj* at 41*09^,340, ol wbteh 
^0^753*360 were males, and 20,33*374 fcniaki; the Durnber of houses 
waSgit-ein at The JaimnGSC Mail Steactuhip Coi^a line betweun 

Kofa^ and Bombay now hoi 50 steamers alternately exporting coal and 
tmponing entiop^ touching* m at Shingbak lioag-Kotig, and 

Sbrg^ixrre, The competition has already reduced frcighl at Bombay ffom 
Ri, 17 to Ri. 3 per fott Two Ja|«inc» officers have been ixnniltcd by 
the InduLn Commnent to inspect the organiEOibn of thn Inilkn army* m 
a model lor imiiation in Japan. 

tn Chi^a* Viceroy J-j formally opened a Mediad CoH^ at TiewliiB. 
Kuuiuurw were current thai the RuESoChinese nesotiotJona regarding the 
Pamirs were tending to a oomproiiit^e by which Hiraia was 10 be ailmved 
a free Hand in Central Asia, in exchange for non-IntcHerence in Korea. 
Stiauge reveladons of horrtbk airodties amounting to marder hare ctmie 
to light at Use convict^ptiion at Onor in. Sungalkn lAlond Captain 
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Summary <>/J^Vf7f/s, 


VVign^ins, for his lemoK iti opening the Vettnissce Toate CO Sibeiia^ has been 
[rresexiieU by thi t^r wftli a pu!ichtK>irh Iodic, p!nttcr and 35 The 

oj>loring piuT^ under Captain RobQix>tfst5Sf and LkuL Kozidif were at Laic 
Chin in November ta^i frith 14 mra and 35 camels; ajnd after eitablishtng 
a mefeoTolcigital station near the great Ijiie, at 1,000 ft. above sea 4 eveb 
they were proceeding tn two divkions to Lob Norand Koko Nor^ The 
opening of the Peiroviik-Moflscflw railway placet the ondent capitai oJ 
Russia in unbroken conmiuiucaliciti witli Kiiiva and Samorknnd- 
In to Sir F. C LascdJe% trantferted to St* Peters¬ 

burg, Str H, hL Durand, ICC-S-J.^ baa been gat^Hed HriiiRh Minister to 
PrRfiEA, where he will 6nd 11 ample teope for waiehiug Ru&tk ua iic had 
in India- An intciohange ofimitoiy hai lahoi placet Ruttia aAquirata 
wedge'>sha{>ed duuict of ^5 sq. ivrr/>, includicig the village of Fimi^ for the 
Tillage of Chifiar tn ihc Trantt:ai?pb and of another near Fort Abbo^ad* 
The Ciquan Fisheries of Pci^a have been farmed by the Shah to a 
Russian, M, l^eonmifi foe 1 » j-tran Kuinoiire were rife that a 

further *lke of Khprasan was to be jidded lo .Russiaf m excbai^ for 
concessions regarding Ctistoms' duties qti Persian exports from the South 
Cas]>[an coutl Persia seems slowly approaching the R ussian I deal of being 
an '* Autonomous vassal o( KiasuL’^ A famin e waa repoTted from the 
northern province where the export of rice hud beeit, in €onsequence» 
iioppeti The Shih, wiser than the Indkn Govtmmenit has absolurely 
forbtdilen the import of silver into his doTRimcmSf after a tnonthV notkcL 
TtteSuhnnol Timnnv has lent to the Germaa Liupecor the ist Cb*s 
of the new Ofdcr^ ibe inetitiiiiori of which we noticed last quancT. He tia$ 
also commanded the preparation, as a present to the Hlmm of Hydetabad^ 
of art albkui! of photographs showing the cnifoiTiis, apiicLaraiicet ctCi of the 
Turkish Army and Navy. The *Munidpal BospiuJ of Consionlinople was 
birmt down, and 30 of its mnoter hAving been courteously removed into 
the Kcalian Hospital, the Sultan dt'eoiaied the Jialion ConstiL Mote 
Afiui^nUn dkt urbances were reported from Yiirgai in the of Sivaa, 

the Armenians reBisting ihe jjohee : wily meti nrtre wounded, several 
tnittl, and the prhwners in the jails releued; the Konak wnt captured, and 
od attempt made uj blow up the fiowder magazine- The Sultiui iiaa ordered 
an enquiry, pending which tire govenior has resigned hb office. There 
have ilsn bean dbmrbancts in Crete, and »Otnc hghting iti Alhanla, where 
a railway b ptoj^ed but b nm likely to be soon opened* A government 
prucbunation requests Vemen merchanti to export then gocKb rvb i^locha 
inwcad of Aden- The great mn^tuu of Damascni was bums down. 

In there piuscd through the Sneac Canal 3,341 vessels^ 

3,S59 *n *3^a,ajid m tS^i. Ferdinand de Lesseps han been CEeaied 
FeT[)Ctuat Honpraiy Ptesickut of the Suer Canalwell tuettted honour,, 
!n the incident of dre Rhcdjve'4 oenauriiig; part q( Ms amiy 

^cd b hi* eapkutreg away hb rtruoita jmd virtually ipdcgbiag for them* 
M 1 cntmterdemmistTaiion, the Sinkr and Mr. Scott were ktiighted ; and 
a the Rhcdhrc, when receiving the anntal repiiirt of the latter on 

t e Jod^l kindly capitSHl his latmoaiun with ih and 

honum lie hod reedved. Maher PashOt re- 
m roTn ihe }\ Office and made an Asabtant Cotnnrbaioncr in this 
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i lepaitm&nt SLti 6 C»ovi!jfiDt of the Suci C^mI, Iijsa hetn tucoerded 
aft tTnilcr-SKretaTy fog- War hy GenL Sif E, if. /4>hrab Pasha^ CB., in 
whose: place MaJOT K R. Wio^te icL^ as ^»uperintc1]dent of Rrcmiting, iu 
aildttbft to hla otTict dtitio in the IntdUgence llepanntent Wheo the 
f ienemi Assembly hcLd^ aiiter a kpsc of two the while 

qyoiding veTced 9j>e>]ce of the p^ri^r&sa HgypL had raccatly piJidc,— 

the Ttrduetion in taxation^—the esrensioTi of railways and tnigBdon^—and 
the establbhaieQt of new iribunak. ""rhe Legislative Atscmbly liaving 
made several proposak, imrludlti^ a teduttiott Df the Municipal clectom] 
quatiheation from io ^'15, die GovermaeDtp m irply, denied the 

allt^ed dktress and aHirnn-xj a grcai improvement among the people^— 
dedtficd to Teisc the Slavery Buremi with the Cocut Guards^ and Poltcct— 
refused the municipal pToporala, —and stated tbal the expense of the 
aumy of occupation wodd go on dtminhbiiig gradually till the evacuation- 
This reply, read by Rh*. Fashiit wa^ received m alb^lutc tilcttce. llie 
r>eb nl Bahari cac^vadoas air itrogreasing with good rcvul^ sorpossing 
expectntioiL M do Mo^em has found much gold and Jewdry uf Usert 
sea IL and lILp and of Amemhat lILp whkh Hmgsch llEy* who is arrang¬ 
ing it at the Gbeh Muiseunii declares to be the yet found.. j^bOpDoo 
arc voied to render this great museum ^i^e^ffoof. The project for storing, 
in a Urge re^rvoir^ the ^urplui waters pf innniktEona (nr iubecquent 
irrigation work^ has token concrete fonn in 5 rival schemes reservoir at 
s. Kukhsha,—a* Phibc^—3* the Assouan Cataract,—4- Jcbel SiELdU Gale 
-‘mid 5, vVadi‘Kayanthe coat varying from 500,000 to jjfsptoopooo^ 
and the annual ptobi being eatimated at Sir Betajamin 

Bakfifg hi. BoeiJi, and Sigr Totricdlt liavc been apjsotnted 10 m^pect the 
sites and lo fcpoft to Government on iheniL The rei'cnue for waa 
the expenditure and the sttrplui (casimated at 

j^470p000)* wte - ihw ^ patsed to tte reservE funck only 

jf iajjooo being dkponible. of the Public debt ns paid oJf- 

TJic reducLiun of taxation in 4 yeari has been nz tb* tate of j^i.ooo^ooo 
fiff amaum^ and the total tiesenre stands at jf3.d4t,&00k The l>jlfa 
Budget for 1^94 shows a surplus of ^E.ry^^ooo. The mixed tribunalf 
have been renewed for | years; and ail the powen^ cxc^ h'rance, have 
abandoned tbe ckim for |iutadictio& In these tribunab on land quealiqai 
between natives, which will, in future, be ]e& to the native tribunal 
With MonocoOi Spain has tunce^uBy conduded her negodarioitf. 
The K\(^ leader! are to be punidhed« and the peccant tribes to be tTonx- 
pLmteda neoiral sane of 500 metres will endrele tbe Spanish (emtories j 
the Guaraich mosque—the occasion of the late atiati—w to be uflJucd. 
tHlgtimages to it being allowed only on certain fixed feaBiij and an 
Indemnity of aowooc^oao I'eseiu is (o be paid in intuttnentt, four eustaiiH 
houses being given up as securilfi if the second imtalmcnt b not duly paid. 
On the Wcat C 04 ^ ihcre have been two sericKu coUtstom between the 
fiTiUsh and French forces The Frencli lutthomies tuve aUo interfered 
with the hithem e.«Tdsed rijjht of fredy shipping Kreoinen u pasresgen 
to Fn^bh Colonies: the French now claim an ahaurdiy high poU^tu of 
40 free. Olu forces have tnet a revene at the hand ttf a raider colled 
JiKtv vuL vji. II 


4^2 SummaTy of Evtnis, 

Fodi Silab, who has; however, been eranitiaUy touted and hiu 6dl£n into 
itie Kindi of our French neighbour*. The Franco-Iibcrian delimitatiotiii 
HLide to Iteccnilwf t»oi, b» jtut bettn ratified by Liberia; the bontter ia 
fixed at Rio Cavally, gi«ag France t conaidejable alicd hitherto tnarited as 
liberian. A Ftencit foinri" was dcalioyed near Timboctoo, wbicb, after 
a race between the naval and military forces, had been occupied without 
oppositiotL BehanitP, with 4 »ivts md 4 children, suitendetcd oncon- 
(liilotully. and goes to Martinique, French authorities state dial the 
French Soudan hw already cost the republic 14^000,000 frea, ant] that 
the present nnnuat charge is to,000,000 fres., with absolutely no trade 
rettiint 'Fhe FrancthCernian deliinitarioa has been laiisfaeiorilf eoti- 
eluded; ind the recent outbreak in the GAVttttooNs, said W Iwt'e been 
caused by nuhei bad case* of fiogging, has been suppressed by a body of 
marinca. Ta the CoSoO Sute, a train got derailed, and fell down a 
precipice 300 ft- deep; the carriages were wteoked, and 4 UdEians, beside* 
many negroes were killed, ’ITie [toearaps espedtridn, after a monibs' 
journey from Nyaasa, with a coniioo* and t,ooo piorters, liad effected a 
juncitnn with Captain Jicquei on the S, of Tanganyika, They pursued 
Kutnaiia who with 4,000 gun* had gone to raid on the Coago forces in 
Manycma tenitoty, where the Arab* have tjnea be*® defeated, with the 
loss of their beat leader, SeliL The Ponugueae at Asisoi.*, atta^ed by a 
body of 3,ogo natives, beat off their assailants after a hard fight. Hendrich 
iVltbooi Adds a raid in Cennan Wot Africa, where the troops are said to 
be inadequate and the oiiicets inedicient, and destroyed the ataliou of 
ILubbuLt, Major Lent win hm taken the command as Special Commissionet. 

Caru CoiJOsr unpotts for iSqj were against ^9,59'r®®* 

in i*px, and exports 36,000 against 

fiui was 1,6oo,oeo oz., of which the Rand gave 1,470,000. Produce was 
given at jijj,685,000, diamotids at 1,000, and gold st j£4,asOiOOo j 

and the total of goods sent to the Transvaal on icbate ww j^i,30o,oo<i, 
The total credit balance on )« April was ;f5,o8a,5j3, Tlw revenue for 
the half year was ,£'a,tioi,9g6, an increare of j^i88,ooo. Cape fruit now 
arrives in better condition, the cool chambers having been im^woved. The 
general Klections have resulted in Mr. Rhodes' return to power whit a 
good majeriiy. Some caudidates of the Afrikander Bund were defeated. 
A settmu quacrel arose among the native worker* at the Witwatersnod 
mtruc, nof wa* ih* riot suppressed by the police till ostf too had been 
wounded While there haa been a water (jumoc al the Cape, Ktious floods 
have Dccitired in the Iijcsnok Fbi:* dtaie, railways and even tckgiaph 
wires being s&lwnerged. 'Phe Ta.iitivv .sal revenite for 1893 was £ r, 700,000 
over that of 189a,—and upendilure j^i,3go,ooft lire Con- 
vattiHi with N’atAL for the railway extentioa front Charleston ia made rat 
co nditi on thu the rates are not to exceed those on (he Delagoa Say line^ 
and that Ktial » not to connect with the HarrtHio extension funhcf north 
than. Rroonitad. It is decided -that Po^voouttrOj ceded by its hni]* 
chief, Stguan, shall tH under (he Cppe The nnttve* had been nghiing 
arnung thctuselvn and even raiding on Xattil tervituty; and the chiefs 
— uuable to preserve aider — have decitled on vnluatary annesalioo. 
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The enquiry into the shootittg of the iUTABELE envoys eumfiitwd # 1 ) 
eoncemed The Mstnfaele »sr was not wncluded withmit Ihc regiewed 
toss on wft side of Ceptattt Wilson end his party of jj Egropcans l^ben- 
gula is dead and h» warrion are disperscsL Is is propo^ that Mnihona- 
land and Matnbelclanil shall be governed by ihe Cotntnissioaer and n 
Coancii of 3. A collisiDu occurred between tlie British and POrtKgiMMe at 
on the £ntnbesi« about the Rhodes Telegropli Line, the Porluguese, who 
have telegraph mateiuil of their own al hand, objecting W it* Mnstruction 
on the giQUJid that tlic clause in their treaty about eoonnunjcitioi:i* regards 
governments and not private comirwncs, Conbwis have been colkd up 
on both Sitka, but mattwi wi» end peaceably^ The South .Vfrica Co. have 
passed a tnv establishing a 5-months' ctose wsiton (« the protection of 
gaiM& The ShW highland* were said to be In an unquiet statt On 
Nyassa, Mr. Johnson, aided by Commamkr Robertson, R.N,, has 
destroyed Mahaujira'* Ufooghold. Our lost wt* t Sikh and i irwgiUare 
kilted, and 9 wounded j the peat slaver's iwwer ha* been completely 
shattered. Fredi trouble* were reported with the Muhanimadaits in 
UOANDA, and Col. CoInlie bad declared war iggiiui the king of 
Unyoro. Al Zanzibar {where Mr. Arthur tlardinge sactjwd* the tale Sir 
(Nereid Portal as Agent and Consul General, Hr. kenneU Rodd going to 
Ciiio) the budget for 1^.4 gives the revenue at Rs. (,333,000 and the 
at Ri i,2ai,ooot Osman Oigma hss btconic Amir of 
Ka*ala. In tbeir brush with the Dervishes in last December, the Italiani 
lost 3 ofbem. I Bon-commiasioBcd officer and 98 native auziliarics kilkd, 
a officers and rasausillarie* wounded, white of the l iervishes uvet i.ooo 
were killed, and a peat number wounded 

In MapacA-SCAR. the Kicacb attribute the disfiuiel among the Hovas to 
imrifues by the Bntkh and others, and white not conn^riag an capedilion 
necessary, they have reinforced the garruon of Diego btiarez. M.M?etnlrs 
has suffered from another hurricane, but it was uot » destruaive a* its 
predecessor. Tlie report for Fiji give* the revetule. tor *8p3.« oCt itS5** 
and espenditiirc m » surplus 901. .A newr frontier baa been 

{igToed Upon between the British and Dutch in Nfw Gt-'J?raA. 

The AimtAlJUilAW CoLonnm, rolIoH-mg the lead of Victoria, sent a com¬ 
bined invitatiern to their Royal Highnessei, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, to pay them a visit—an escellent Urstimnny of Ibcir loyally. Un¬ 
fortunately the invitation ha* had to be declined, but it b hoped that its 
acceptimce is only paipaned, run abandaned. 'ITw export of the dairy 
produce of Aiutnlia and New Zealand lias increased roo per cent, over 
189*. The toiai import of wines b 1S93 *“ 3 S*> 90 i galbni, agaiiiM 
464,561 b 1893.—an bereaic of 90,346 In the OrAi Xmt packet eaae, 
Australia censure* the Foreign Office for Ignorbg the cLaimt of the owner* 
and seamen cooeerned, by Umitiog the compeiuainHi to ;^'3,5oo for the 
Captain. The Savbg* banks depoittt for aU Australia, at the end of 
iHpv, were £i 813,888,-1101 quite JVr* had of the depoutora, and 
about /re head uf population; deposttos were t b 5. 

In N. & VVatjw, Sir. R. Doff has indnttd unpopularity by not attondlng 
the Hi^lond SocktyT annual banquet TIk Budget siatement fiJf (So t 
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ihe slcficit (^:jOO,ooq le^s lhan esiinuited) has been 

met by Tjea&ui^ Bills- Tlit revenue nas j^ 7 d 7 i 0 C 30 less than for i Sqj ■ 
but the cxpcfiilitiire has heen redyced it25s^ooo. The reventie for tS^ 
was esdfnated it ^0,151,000;, the expenditure at ^9,718^000- Sir 

DibbSi defemted on 1 vote of censure bv ^1 votes, kaij not resign^d^ 
because the new electoral retunis could not be reedy till August. The 
Masfifia alone reported frooL Sydney ^4i.iT7 piickigcs of butter^ each 
i^C Ik, valued dt ^^^4,000, 

V'ccrmafi has deputed ^feisn. S, H- Brown and J* Kjelly to rail Ceylon^ 
India, the Stmitsand Far Eajet generally to seek new nuuliets for Aoitrrdiao 
gcKHla The Gavemmieut have authorised the Kavitigi l!lok Comtnts- 
sianers to tnike advance? to agriculturists at 5 . a plan not free 

from serious danger. The reveoue for the last tpumer of was 
^ decrease of jQS^qqo over iS^s, Customs increased 
j£42,ooO| and cKclge^ia7,000, while siamjis fdJ j^ao.otw and revenue from 
Public works 64,000. Iho total decrease for the year was ;£’797iOO0^ 
A Russian officer has been appointed CocnuT at Melbourne by the Ciai's 
Governmant—a rign of the tirftWL 

SouTH AvssnuioASF revenue^ fcir the last quarter was ^55^^,000,— 

a decrease of ^£38^0001 Railimys improved but cuEtouis fell. 

Ihe Pfetuler of QuenM^ULKi*^ f^tr T- .Mdlwroth hni been to Cmada on 
a vtEit from which much good is ejqtected. TTie revenue for the Decentbet 
quartet was ^'Soj,ooa^—a decueme of ^^^44,009; Land revenue feU 
^50*000 and milwaji ^i5,oq<3l tlie rcvHiue for the yenr was 
j([i,845,<joQ. the expenditure ^i,6SS,ooq. The imports for 1893 were 
X 4 .* 5 S*r 54 —ineneofie Of ^£31*357 over iBosr^ind exports jf8^870^34, 
—TO increase of ^395^388. 

West AUiJ^trauas gold exports for iSq^ were 110,89001.^ j^4^i»ooo, 
^fi^rinst 39*500 ejfjj6,000 in tSox Tlie reventie for ibe Ikwcnibcr 
quitter wis ^£164*000^—an increase of ^9,000 Over 1893. 

in TA^MAmx the total revemte fell j^8i,ooo. "Fbe retuma for 1893 
gave SJlmer^lcsd ore r 4,683 totii; Tin tio tons; Niokcl 10 tonaj gold 
1,400 Of*; towJ rulue ^245,811. The goventment buirawa j^i^ooo.ooo 
fot iht conveiaksn of iu debt- 

From New Zi:Arjt»ffT>j one vessel alone brought in Febritary, the largest 
aingle consign meui of dairy produce—164869 packages of butter g"d 
3.376 rdteere^ a total weight of 728 tons. A Postal InicT-Atnualiuiaii 
Conference has been held at ^VeUington, TTte Federal miil conttacLs 
have been rtnewed for u 3reaf, but with the reCOniusendaiUin th^ tbeir 
eoal itmige nitut be iucrei&ed and their freights towered, and crews to lud 
from England tocofiabr of white tnen^ itol l^ascars. New Zealnud offers a 
subsidy of ^10,000 a j^tir to the Huddart line, on condition of its cilltng 
&l that colony, and VicEoria promises help in return for a caU at Mel- 
bournc. Piaftc Cable was discussed,—the line su^ested being 

Bundid>erg in Quecosiindj—l^amoi—^Finnlng l^bmi—Honalulu-^Vin^ 
u being cuoit likely 10 tnierest Great Britam^ Canada, the United 
StitH. Franre and Crermany: the allcmate Hnea we note fanhw oti. 

Cawaei^ cuntinae» in liiidable efforts to form i fwacttcal unlna with tho 
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Ausuikl^siaa Colonies. ‘Fhe fludduit iJne,—Iiippil3/ m Accot^pllshet] 
fiict between Vincouvier And Ausiraiia^will in 1896 nm 1 h%i |sm of 
meamer?^ doing jo knOU an bim% between Canada dihI England. Dktinct 
cfforiA are being tnadc ht a Pacibe Cable enitrelj in British hands. 
There are fbnr proposaU. sumirig fram Yanccmvci: —^ 1. id Fanning 
Island^ Fiji, and New Zealand, y.145 mHes, cost j, to 

Nedcer Island miles E. of Hswniiip Fiji and New Zealand, ;,i45 
mileit costing j^IpJSs^oqOj— to Necker Island^ Cilbert group, [hence 
dlYiding Id 1^) Sulomon Island for Queensland and (J) to Vili l-cvu 
(Fiji) for New Zealand, 4^64 miliii. the same as the 

last, [he second section {thias citiiiLLtng Fiji and New Zeakndj €^^44 
miles, cost jt 1,360,000. For both the Steamship Line and the C^blc, the 
[mperial Governmeot, though nioch urged bj ihe CalonSiiA ttmngelj |«r- 
«ij£s ht doing nothing. A Colonial Qmforence (lo whkh Greol Brilmo 
hus been invited) with dek^te* from Canida, tbi; 5 Aunralian Cdonies> 
Tasmania^ New Zealand and Fiji, la to be hdd at Ottawa in June, for intet- 
tnlpobl durairion, chiefly regarding llie PacJlic Calile and a Trade Union ; 
wc wish it every iucocssl 

The United States hnre sent a strong pairoUing w^uadron to the Behring 
Sea^ and the Canadian Ushers a ^rong poaching fleet, of which 34 are for 
the Ashtiio iu)d 15 fox the Omadian ahore. 'Oic loial catch last year of 
Pacific seaU was I4it[ia» of whieh necttly half were caiighi by Canadums. 
7 lie Canadian Kaling claims fiicd against the Uniied Statea amount to 
j^i^a.ooot which are likely to be reduced to J^ioo^ooo. The emt to 
CaruLila. for the Behring Sea Arbitmtfon wa£ $6^000 and $j,oo 4 for 
coHecting data about aeals^ The Ataikn HouiidarkA Coiumbrion cost 
Chinesi; Emigraiiott lajc yletded $113^491. Hitry prodpoe 
etpoTted in iSgj reached the value of 

The revttiue for 1693 was fjSpi^SpfioS: expendilipre $36*614,053; 
SEirptiia $ttJ54,555 or $ro4t«>oover iheesticDates. Takiug ibc whole year, 
both capons and Lmpcrrts increased J hough the last quaiterby itself thoired 
a fttJL The Sarlogs Banks had 14^649,656,—an increase of 
For the 6 months ending 1693* imports were $60^694,06an mercase of 
fluri exports $77,104^117.—«t mcfcsie of Awmg 

40. the successful competitor for the piopowl statue to the Itte Sir John 
Macdonald was P. Hebert, the F'tancO'QtnadiitP sctilplor. 

In the it'EST Xkdie^, in consequence of the iamoitcd dcafh 0I <!oIontsl 
Secretary fL Fowler, Mr. C C EpoHya, CM.G^ becomes Colonral 
SccTctaiy of Trinidad, being succeeded al Barbados by Mr. C. MeWle, 
C-M-G-f wliose plaice in Honduras b taken pennanentiy by the odkiating 
Secretary, Mr* E. E* Esajtf, The ccrrcncy Qut&tfon in Honduras also 
has bemome alatmittBly ocirte. Et has no coinage of its own; Gttatcnmkn* 
Chilian and Fsuvian coin^ form its cumrncy ; there b no paper money, 
nod no esmblidird Bonk. A change in this mte of alhiirH, vhkh » os 
great a dis^ce to the Colonial as that of India ia to the ludian Office, 
has long been utgtnLly dettumded. Lord Ktpon while adtnifring the 
desirahilitj of having a gold cuTreocy, hu with ntarvdfoiu ingenuity dis¬ 
covered means of poAipcming OU scuon itt the maUefi by asking for a 
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report at the cotopMitive adirwiMgea of the gold dollar of the 1 j 
S taten and the English Mvensign. On the ^ei m 

the tuicalkd*fot irierf«en« of the Colonial Offlcf. ^lef Jtislice 
has reakned, Mr. C. G. Walpole Altonicy OenersJ of the Warwla 

taking ha place, and being himself wceeeded hr Mt. O. Smith. 

Oma>y .-The dnalla bare been ennonneed, dnrmg the quarter, oi^ 
GenL Sir Satntiel White Baker, Kl, the sreU knotm Afneoo iraveder j- 
the Eloh. Mir Homnyon Jnh Bahadur, <,.LE.. of Madras:-the Ho^ ^. 
W. Austin, for .o year, chief Justice of the Baharnis f-^.r C^ige 
B«klv, K.CM.G., Coittultloe Engineer in Natal ;--rwr««w P- 
Kani^idlan. M.A., of the rr«ideney College, Madras ^ H. 

Teman Iboth Pujjjsh mis, and mutiny} j Hon, Kudolf ” 

Canada, who distinguished himself in the rdigi^ 
eorpsc i-General Arthur Hdl (Mutiny) ;-His ha* 
to iht W Khedive ;-Mr. Alonro Wright, called the ^ 

Gaun*fl«t" who Kpreseiiled Ottawa county for Jo yoats; Sir 
K.C.M.G.. C.B, ;-G<iv. G. C. Hodding, C.B„ Madras Army 
War of T@79)i Goit Sir C P. B. Walker, K.CJJ. (Crimea and Chma), 
late Oirccior of Militaiy Education i^Prlnce Vi Kang, Senior Prca^ 
cif liic ImptTUl CoiiTt;—Col* R-isbat Bicko^ff (MutUijf)? 
l>oiDviUe^ R,.A. (Afghanintn);—Gen. S. A. Abbott (Sutlej Campaign) 
Peter Redpath, the geneioufi donor of the Rcdpath lilfitry to t e 
Canadian McGill University ;—ProfesmT ManhaU of the Owens CuBcSPt 
M anchester, and Professot Forchhammet of Kid, the gteat arc ^ 
logial and sdejitific traveUcr in .Vsia Minor and EgyptGeo. D. E 
Madurfy, who «««td wUh the old 69th Regt in many ^iu 0 
the Empire, notably b the Indian Mutiny Mansfield Parkyas, 
thff Aftican traveHcri aulhiJr fif -U/t f« and a e 

-Gen. Sir i. Horn, G.C.R (Critnea)hfajoi l^rmintcr, the Congo 
esulorer;—the Maori chieftnifiess HnnaU Hongi, wife of Hone H^e 
of the first Maori Wiij-Cem E- B- Curetoti (Maharaipuf. Sutlej, 
KafiEtf and Crimean Wars) ’.—Gen. F. W. Freeniantl<r C.B. (Crimea, 
Mutiny) r— His £«- Sung Chin, Covemur of Chi-KiangJ- S. Cajr«l, 
li-Govenlor of 1*1100® Edward** Iskmd(Sen. C- O. Maude (Maharatla 
campaign ‘44-45. and Abyssinia)Col. Buroo G. de Rothenburg, of 
Canada, C.B., Military Kl of Wbdsot Fiot T. M. Vinkatasu Saaiiar. 
Indian Musician, who first applied European notation to Indian muMC 
and publtihed Some Telegu songs and wrote T’Ai JfiiiJit Afutic 
Imtnriir .-—Sirdar Auw Singh of Sialkote, well known for hit cbariiie*; 
—Pundit Tamchand, laic acoountant geneniJ of Kashnilr;—Ptofifinof 
John ton Diimichen, the celcbTated Egyptolcigist of Stras^rg, at ihe 
comparatirdy early age of fii yean;—Sir W. Mereditb, late Chief Justice 
t& Quebec:—Gen. Said Ihuha, Turkish director of Artillery atsenals ;— 
Sirdar Mir Muhammad Khan, of Claubul, nephew of Amir Dost Muhammad 
Ktum. and governor of Kandahar, iSSr-ps i—4he Hon. H. J. Fbniss, the 
first Premier of S. Austrafia ;—Lotd Matandatra KAtamori, the liit Daimio 
who held out for iheTokujuwagovernfnent, was deposed, became a Bonie, 
ei>d died a higlii?*i««, at the age of ByGenL George Carden (Mutby); 
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CqU a, B. E3)j«, CB,* in commiiml of Sob expedhkin {Ad»nti and Zulu 
W»r), Bii rh'yr of » Hbtoty of ihe Gold Com*;—C oni Sr W. M» S» 
M*MiinJo, K-CB. (Scindb, A&idi, Crime* war*)Sir Filrjaaua 

StefAci^ Bart, member of Conncil ofler Sir K. Muae» mul mubot 
cf lereral Indian works and of (be Code of Crinaiiwl Fcocodmo; 
GonL Sir Geo. Balfour, ILCR, R.A.;-CeDL Edwb Venonr (Mutiny 
and Bhomo WarJ;—the Rl Rar. Paul AmbWK Bigsndel, Catholic 
Bishop of S. Bonn*, the known tnhsHiuiy and Pali ScholarHon. 
A. R, Botsford, of the C an * d im UonuDion Senate j—the emiiicnt 
orienialiit. Prof. Felia Robfon of RennesCaptain Uveu Camenm, R.N., 
the great African explorer)—md Genem! Sir Richard Mead^ ICCRi, 
Ct£., who during the Muunj effected the capture of the mbel, Tatitia 
Topee’ and whose political career in India gamed the affection of laUire 
cbieb and was a model for imitatfon. 

V* 
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FDBUGiTIONS OF THE REAL ISTITUTO ORIENTAIE OF NAPLES. 


L*ORiENTEJ A QuiirteHy Magazine treating, tti Itiiian, of 

Otionu! Subjects, edited bf tbc Stidf of the IstituiUL 

GRAMMATICA IN DOST AN A; A full Cratnmar of the 

Unlo Lsngtuge ^in Itatietil by Pr}£ CtMiLLO TAriL),titift^ of the kesi IstiUiio 
Oricnl&lfr X Ibrniing Vali Ti of ii Serfs of OniiiimaTe& which une to be puliiin^ed by tbf 
(fttiltitei 

Tbwe wmfci can be ordered either diteci frani the EC£jii. iBTiTtTTQ OriesjtalEj NAeLfc^, 
Of ^ ihe or mu imiEWTAL iWiTiTirre, Woi(ikg. 

finportant for Jibracics anil specialists. 

A few Back NtJMii£K$ of thv 

ASIATIC QUAHTERLy RL'yiElV 

since i& riNocUiion in iSlik}, anj stiU avnilabU.' si ifw: ardinuy rati; nf 55. jter luiinbcr of 
Si|oor moee poges each. As it considenibre pntponion of Uk snklcs contained in 
theai ate eontributkitis frtmi sitccLtiisis, statesmen, and other leattmg men, vhich have 
not appealed in any other form, Utey constit ute a Tliesaurua of itmlmbk infbrtnation 
on subjects cwinuciLd irith Oriental F’oliilcs, 1 j'nrniw^ ’J'mvels, etc., tirbicb me uii' 
abuinable elsewhere, and which thiow light on many obscure qu&itiuns now coming 
Id the front. A list of the contents of the bich numbers of the Asivtie Qaarttr^ 
RitArat will he stippUed on application to ^fasaget, Atiatit (^arfrrfy Rtmtw, Wokiiu^ 

NOTICE, 

^ OaiEin'At. Uetvstum iHifTrivcs, 

WqUlMc, lit Apn'It 11194. 

Anyone iniaested in Orienial Studies who may wish to siui 
Uw above Iiutitute and Museiuu, ot any Mtihnnimadan d^itovts 
of iwaying at the Wokit^ M^ue, r,;., on the occasion of tbe 
*ld Geattvai on the Stb instant, b requested to send hit name 
and addrett on a iKHt.^3Td to ** The Secretary of the Orintai 
Institntc, WoJtifl^^ who win Eorwiitd bint a card enabling him 
to get a rctirnnick* by any dats, fiotn Waterloo Station to 
Woking, on the payment of the ttngle toe only. 


ASIAI'UI: l^ 4 aTlBl,Y tUVtaW, AfrU, llg^. 
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imKOVUcnoH. 

A FEW wnriis regarding |he publJiz^tiDn of the fotlowing Treatise in meiiior^ 
ut SLr fit rick Colriuhoun, in dekult oT hti BiiUmziiLiy of Ci\il ^ 
compurcti with other lawt, may not. be out uf |»!acc. He had muie ever 
to me jieveral hundred copieS;, mo&lly bounds of the mi^urn 

and J had adveriised it for a conaidenible lime tn the vJrra/rV Quarter// 
aa a leeond rdhinn by the addidun ef a diapler op Hindu Law, 
and of aBOthci On Utc remits of recent ttuiiies in coniparatiTe Law. 

On tU dealh. T (mended^ with the cooperailon of a brolht:f*b 4 f* 
risTcTj to bring it out m cm MEMORIAM^ edidem^ but^ unforiuiutelyi 
Lhe cn^ipie^ which were going to be dcrpalcbed to Woking had been left at 
bi« rotims in Bencti VValk^ and they were so!d by iuiction, togetber 

wiih other liEctary trc^urci, ns wasic^paper fnr a little over 11 I found 
out the (mrchtieT anil offered him for ihe unbuund copies, but he 
rdli$cil to pnrt with them. I also could not dnd Oul v!iiit had bcoqnie of 
Sir J^atriLik'^ mantiicript ettibodying Itlit Slmke&pearian researches, which 
ho bad warndy commended to my sohdiudi^ although 1 humbly v^lurcd 
ti> adheT^ to \hc orthodox irfew regarding the tmtnortal hard. Hav^ing 
ihm failed to brirjg oul the works most typical of hii gctiluik 1 have rqmb- 
lisiied ^ibe Tdasgi and their modem descendants'' under drcumsuincea 
eaptamed in **lhe Editor's'' Hpitoguejti the bdkf ihat that inquiry also is a 
pt oof of hhi p rqfotl lid ftcfadiarship And o f his litemry camftrmdirfe. Sir i^atrick 
Colquhouii was speckILy eudea^ to me, not only becatiae of hit cosmo* 
pUian sympathies and intellectual mEiny-sidediiess^ but also because of 
hi# pluck, i^ualitics which enabled him to take up, nt a crisis the cause of 
the Statutory Ninth Intemanoivil Congress o/ OrienLalists, to prepare 
which he had bttn dccied President of its Orgonbung Cbruniittee. He 
did notn nias ’ live w see iho /c/a^ with which the Session was held in 
Sectionj for ra days and for la honn^ daily limoltaneously at the Halls of 
the inner TetnpICk and of ihe Incgfporali^ Law Societyp from the rsl to 
the i2th Scfitcmbcr^ 1S91, a Cdonunicnt of Oriental research in all its 
branches, and an epoch in the history of their practical application^ Thb 
roiili wai largely due to the (act that two of his warmed IHendsp the I^rd 
Chantcllor, Lord Hxiiabury, and tlie Rer. C- Taylor, D Master of Sl 
jt^n’s Ca 1 lL*gn,CAn^bridge,hli codeagucs En ihe Coundi of the Royal Sodety 
of literoiure, of whkh he was for roany years the dbtitiguiahed President^ 
hud ^uccwled him, out of regard for him and tiU many virtues^ in ihc 
D^es President and acting President of a Congress la which 600 
Oriemaltsts represenLing 17 cmmtries and Governmeata took part, to which 
Her hljajeity ienl a most gTQcioui Message, and at which r9a papers were 
cotiimiinkaied wliEch form a Ubrary eff RdenEtice on all Oriental subjects. 
It may be well lo Indnde In chk ^^tnttodiictron'' a quotation fmm Sir Patrick's 
last amauHl address lo the Royal Society of Lilemiare. It prognosticats 
the ftutoess uf the Congrt^ with the suppon of the T^egal Proh^sion* 
whkh heeamc 4n acromplished faciowing to the devotion of his friends 
and she racrita ui a gpod cause: “ This year the Royal Sodely of lilmtute 
hu taken a fttw rartge of utility in opening its duocs and doing Ita best to 
enlarge its sphere of operarinn, by giving aU the aid in its power So the Ninth 
Stamtur 



Sir Pa^ck Colqohoiin from the last edition of ” Men and Women of the 
I induce oiie of hh matiy admfrm to odlect 

^ in hU yfith yawt ^- 

uulilicsnmt ^ learn^ 01 age with all the enera^V «goiif and 

Scholar hjid few, if any, equib m ihb isouniry, 

Jiii Miii-li, ta^, 


I 


JVOif ItEADT. 

J>UBUSHE1> TflE ORIENTAL UNlVERSrTV iKSXm'TK WOKING. 
iV SUHSCNIKTIOK. jooCOrJES ONLV, iD ^urnuxmito 

DjtT'AtTlil^>Tp j^miMTAL L^HlVKSrXT lK7rrtTt7TlLt W(PH(?<a, 

Royal Pric€ £:l 2i, (273 Fi?lio pagis). 

A EEcami EDmoir of 

THE HDNZA AND NAGYR HAND-BOOK; 

S£/4VG an Ih'TRODUCTSQS to A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
f^NGUAGE RACE, A^D COUNTIES OF MVKEA, 
NAG^Ri, AND A PART OP VASIN, 

C()¥)*Af(Et) W(tH 

VARIOUS DIALECTS OF SHIRX 
<<<U{:]n, A¥aii, ijinuHL Mil CbUfail. uil wnh Kaliilu-KiUitl atul CfalteiU (Aicjlif. 


In Twc Parht^Pnril. awf A Svp^rtatat &/ 2^j\pag(s 8w-, ultAk, ttamtiy; 

DARDiSTAN in 1866, 1886 and 1893 

{\L30 SOLT> SEPJlltATELV, lOS,}. 

Being BLfi a4!C]0«tij of the Hellgkint, Cniinms Lc^andi^ tnd 

Song» ol Ouii% Kajidid (G*bff4i)j VAitp* HunM, 

and otbet pArt^ of di& Kiiiiluiiitialj- 

CThs Snfipkmeni i« liulcpendckii of the Folto tdIlhiici ond ironruini m Uap« 
numEiPue iU^mfiUiaiu^ ju;i:dmiis of mxnl cvcnEs, 


Bv G. W. LEITKER. M.A., Ph.D., LLD., D.O.L., etc., 

flfftf itiiik Ttm$h, B^rriiltr-^-LasBt PmfAGmftrmwatim»aNh*i*m 

pfUmfmLditEatmr^. <'« i^M ; Uirtit Sfiiiitt Dtt^ lAU At CmtrrnititMt 
nflmiM •■ tk€ />rf^ Drftirimim* 


The foUowing cxhiuis^lvis^ Re^riew of due Hindbooik,'^ of v^lilcli 

the wtallcf volume is^ in n secUrc.^ supplcfncnti in die Timtp of ihe^fli 

Anrilk l&90^ in conneatian with ill fiftt Editkni, no* pftUttged by iM ndditmo of 
in oadine oi ihe Tour in iS66 wlikh led le the dUcwtf of ibe Unsuatea and 
Kim of Dmdi^l n i]» by na iccount of die Result of theayihor'i ^ipeeial 
duty ** rtgvdififi lirt Htinii'Nagyr enqiiiriea in rSS6 a4>d Tbe Review k 

reprinteiL « it conmint u fninurl ffwn the wotk reginJinu ihe Humi bnguagt 
ind gira ike ^pe of iho Dardu 


"A NEW DEPARTURE (N THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 
Amnng the many ierrkesi Ehal tUc Coweroineitt of IftiEii k » comtnypofly 
rendering to tlie caate of micncs^ none jpevhaiM ii more iinoiediaieVy 
or impoTiint ihwn ihe vnlktine on HunEa^ KagjT,ind 3 i psnof Vaiiii *^liich h kjw 
lately kfued fiom ita pres* at CaketLA. h k cidkd the pfiri ai m Widbciok 
on tbe Un^ftge of ihoee cnantri^ wbkii our vempmejf jidntiiUKiadoA of 
Kuhmir hiihronght xnio direct polukal rtlatinrf wilh ouriolveit The work 
bnw«v<f« «tbnfi|gfapfakil^ and^iHciflpfetOf poUtkal value, ^ ^ Ungroisik. 

It b bived OP ifio principle,» pWikiemiy advocated by its Author^ thnc euiloms^ 
hiwry, and the Kteroiindiitg citcum^taticei of a race bcit, U om alone; tspUin 
its grammaT. We are piovidoti widl 4 maf» of inlormuion of a rariedt if 
icientihe, cknneter the biosPiiity and tiae of mou woidt tn aknjtiia|jo 

wh\ch must hencefoctll lalcea fonsmou pUce in the siudy olcamparau^e phul^Ogy, 



whicli the prooi-sbeeti of I * , . - , 

aews ibe word ** chid;* of Haai^ we ate loliJ of tiis bisiofy, fcanicidaJ and 
pmeJdaL hk imwscmcnH^kk fKepd«isof iimiKers < wbcti not li:glmv{i|wdj and 
of Ilk sub^ecu; the ceeemotfi^ otecf^ed in mneiut^ a broiher cfanet^ bow be 
OTf ^iri3 a hruitirg patty after tbc Mnrhbfin ibnr, oo pkaii^! hi that eounirftOr 
ptepara for war, i 3 l in hit a^n lipgpage nterilk irunllaled iuto Engiiok The 
washing for gold, tlie toaitMtih£sti of w^ch^f on howhodL the N^yr game of 
Polo^ in which our Iwt playert at Ldlk^Bndge weald require pointi^ ^uoircUt 

* liK Hum aiid NafF llinidboolt^ s la«wju^ loa Koowfctkeof 

languaiR, Ra^ oodi CrHiutfiet d HoflOi. Nacyiv lud m wit V^dn. In two ^ 

O, wTL^ma. SA.A., Ph-D., LLD,. rte.. of Ow MaWk T^pte. Eiwriiijiail-aw 
•Wdsl duty wUh fcbc Gowranwiil d JnAla tumfll Ik^xnkEfil. I'Ul L Cakata ^ 

ftiaiwi by ibe ^perciuwdetu of India, 







those of IdvcTSr siiHibiriy^ described. Do look for the name of 
a panicaloT tree or aatniat or grain^ we w iTcated to thie anilicnil historj of the 
iccmniry or Eu mode of agrictiiliue^ The word, for a pmitjcoJar lilmrnt gi ves U3 
at 3 Q an account of ihe prevoUm^ diseases—which ihc airpnach of ciTillK^tiDrL 
k nddiog chaiemr—aud of tluur indi^c&fltuit fiornctiiiiw qiuLmtv reioeelieix 
Art ^ meaLi" aitatuiDecl> we ^ a culhtaty ^stwrjw^fj and when the elctital 
chapter of *' woman ^ hi teaefiedt wo fifid^ embedded in ihe itamei of warfems 
a hkcoiy of endogamy, which giires ibe moil tniere^ibg revelations 
as lo tbo utigin of tho tribe. ^ tbk is Jn the fbrm of vocabularies and ’^etUnO' 
griphjcat dlajogctesj^ wbii:b etnhracc the mode of trading orul, mdeod^ eveiy 
ciccitpaikiai ol itie race liuit *peaka ihit ruppoaed tumiajoi of a pre-htstDric 
langi^age. Of course^ legends^ and songs huiimcaJ and erotic arc not waniing- 
‘nie fabics betray a |^m himioor, as when the fox thoi la carricii awiiy by a 
stream bewflJU the end of the worid ; and the proverbs ihfiw a xagaeny worihv 
oj 4 higher ^viUratioiL For tncri me dertitful: they laugh wjth the wou 
and weep with the sbepberd,' nor oughi tiscy to ^‘waLk won a thief oi 
behind a horser’ it ia in Mry that the land abounds^ Indeeiit as 
(bines ait iiill luppoaed lo pttdde over iht deAtrnla of Himraf ie may be cahed 
^ raityiandk^ CTinuu's oc AEulersen's fuiry talea have mAuy couAterpenx, unit 
ancient Scandinaviait coincldencn of oinJlUTimti, wdd cbMc^ drinking and 
fi4jious dance (ereo in lacwque&Xai «clJ as natnci of relaiidn5lit|fs (Arl arc 

very vtiiking. ’*The aaertd drum is still itruck by itnraribie himdt when war is 
lo be deeUredr and belk fing in the mountain when fairieswkh locooimunicaTo 
wTib ihetr favourites j for H not the King or ‘Tham^ tif Hurua ' hemm-bum ' 
{his feznaJe ancestor hucing been viijtcd by heaven)? Ecatuiie women stilJ *in| 
the gtoricB of the paiti rtdSe the events of noighhoorlng vaUeys^ and prophesy 
the fLiturCr being liuj alike ihe historians, the newtpapera, and the uratdes of 
Ifunra.'* 

h is lilt ^ Tham ^ whime invocatmii brings down rritt, but It is the **0aydlJ " 
or witch who dnres tell him of hh impending uun^ if he acta, in a muDncr ihai h 
lEnswthv of his diirine origin or oppu^ to the populcu- sentiments Yet Lt is tn 
h one nr lOT any woman of the itIh to he seledH is the ^THuzi'e" temporary 
FurtoBT^and a ntlcr anxious fwfbc improvemeni «f the race icidnifn the vlgoitmi 
mm of neighbouring tribes, or retauta well featured amngesi in conditioDs of 
nmrer-taading domestic bU». AU ihS* changed, 'fhe inlineoce of the 

rival and civiliKd Nftgyr^apedungthe satne langiugeand belonging lo ihe same 
eacc« iniroducea Shiah hlahomn^^ with iU higber and purer afandardi. 
tJuw far the^ MtiEJis" will Hand out ftir ibdv peculiar pmcllcrs, or isaunilaic 
iheitiwJvcs to a tlrtflter fo™ of lite, it Es impisstble lo «y, but b iHe process 
uupiy interesting cofftoms witJ be lost- This Mtiim erted b that cd ^ho Isnnultims p 
the Hushtihln or «w:alled AvsassiM ’ of the '*okl man o/ ihc mimiiiaiii " h> 
nutorimn during the Crusades, Df* L^tnet has bad given him fOmo pages of the 
hitherto niyilenous **KelJm-i'pix," whkh these naminal Mahomedanssebsiltnte 
ifor the Kmn, whkh he compares lo the ^ Mlih^ ^ nr CovenanT of ihft 
'^tniiktcd" among ibt whkh an accident has equally pul mto his 

possession. I low singulur ihLi conneidea between ihc Lebanon and the Diodu 
kuahl We cut) o^ilf hope for tht early puhlication tti the second part of the 
^Handbook" which is mimcnmccd as gtvmg^ accompanied by phutofraphs and 
maps, AH eccount <if [nzstons that wdl be more suitaide to the cencnl result 
than the htogmpblcal treatmerc of ihc mdigenous words that describe ihcm^ 
What, howcvcTn IS the key ot the MnLu creed ? 1« Is the madlviiied chain uf life 
tn the eleificnts,the pLuits^aivi] the notiiuLla; but thi^ Is a oi^sicry which should 
not told to the laity, for whom tdind obodiriace To thetr iipitniujiJ htads is 
sudkimt. Tbc jp>od nuiav, a passage in the Kdim-S'plr seems to lay^ retumfi 
after dcAtb as a better mun i i^hcrs are turned into asses^ oxen, plants, or even 
simiEs, The anioix] that h sacri&ced procads to a higher life, boi one ought 
^ replyi^^K ^ith a Icssno of viisdom lo a qn^ion of folly. ‘‘Ail 

wronble men are of obc religloiL, bnl tuenribic tneo uever say whnt it is an 
Mphucum not onliku the abore passage, which is so obficunely wonted at to 
Arming, ibc inuucrnality and troBsmjgeariop of sanh. 

Hantai wilt turn out to be HuuaL, or the very ditierent Hotsaj, 
witetiwr the language ii a prehiiioiic Linguistic leumiiii!, thitjwing light on the 
mu suempts to clothe human loeech srhh primiiive souu^i!, h is rmpossihk to 
lay At pv«ei^ is ft A spcciaT drvflapnacnc of the cunveoicfit “ Turanian |:ruup 
ft lagyagei. Ilaa li with a prinurive typeof Hnngarun? Or docs 

pmaibie m il fram tnooDftvliables to iiuuplc taiinds give us 

w ^ tmsuspected nJaiiotvshipf with nn Aryan proiutype f Dr- 

- decide ihae queiiiuM, wtddi muft be left eo the 

y itidi of camparwive pbilokgiKi but rruti bii subject from ic itanri- 


Vlll 

hiiBMlf or therwourtrt of phUeiMv. 
He ngbtljr teili all studeata of Iv^tugu sencawlt^ In his “loij'oducticw'* tha^ 

.wisi^fiztss.'s teM.sffSisLttef'ri.bX- 

^gPJJ C I hA'K' ffl d ftl TCTIJTti 'to IbOV ihc tl& IbfOfeffS eilutdla Jin/I ilte 


'^- “ ■Cas'^is 

X^j?iS™fisr^•"'^toj •lib 

Sara 

s rtt;,‘s‘S£x?,E sarffi ni-sx rasiIS^l! 

giSiSr^, i5a*rag'£ssS£sssyairg?«:rSi 

S 2 ^F«s!SESa? 1 is ir 3 ‘is!^''Es 

wMmliliw^ of i£,un*li; .^hw^ Mhn nfm^nijutHto* tmttSSto JSSd^SiiSiS-^!?^: 

4 lJtd .ilT’?*' : Oe-ttidrtasn. t IwtUiicofl tto pttiiuMaBj 

tml »Jsich Ak gllU fdanr pqpks ihe iniittiref 

mnplhxlpd bjr tNttJK3iiniu:i^, mhtnhcet* U Oic MiHttan or 
CC ttiDR cmnrtt tii *«—.a .V .t— „ . ^ 

lUlq wlikH J 

tmd (kf w^l k 
tAtoy«ikm Mtiirii 


di,q^hier:" -mx^" 


PKw^ 


mjr 


—iJaj^lpE^^llfll^ 


•kail ftJfbm i>» ii^hmrtjSo^^Tbai 

eitoJUueb *iLb^i *r?“'* “«»■ “WoW 

toM?* Ir^hli m ‘ “ IW «WH <* hT(A^) 

vo^coeipmiintT MMI baitoMtoiTiSwTto!^ '“ 

JlWi^lb - 4 BO f ^F vl I LIm I trr* .sLiMuainA _#■ C.-'l^l._ ■ M _ 



I wjS^h. "~ r__~5^' • ~'ir "7 J_u^ fpuicri ime ifeM tlun Uloa^'OH^j 

™* Lp*i ymr,*bai IcmUhwiI ibemdrEtukruoiluriart^tlw mft«. 

.&%Tssri?'i|ssi's4sriSf £s& 

Jitfro^Hciicin ef ^rSaa and Sblai iiwdL k fbf kti^lidfc 0^ 

gy*?. P^ant h JIIM* to to woadomi »!. fer 

’^^rasr.iraasrSiS’'" *■*''“ -“—- 

, ra4 tVQuitti JOWthlflg die k fcinidfl*, bsU tlfct Wflu rmftl k mediiic— 




IK 


t,^. »hj« «ji »7 " -mr 


^ orlut^t m nCH 3 Ja« if 


I lH<nu^ifWiri ttMci tfcrs inKfiiitiSiliup Jmillksd \» " »^T 
fuy bfcntw*r"‘T^ ^han 4 ; - 


?h?.■"“*"“" "“!■ 


r S:*" « ™ 7 JSm, uTf S^dSw- Om^, (I i. tnu •« 

fclhBt. -»<±nn„ ni^, ikMr. ■i»««i] tlU mix, 

k . - ‘m . k. " •'■^ iBiiA Sih i P ■ -■«*- — * 1 a # 1 hH An 


a. ■■uiuihiXi'' ” in«*ri 


w<Kdi. 


__ _ cn^ ip ffliw 

il ™r. Ok r'ptlAl# lJ^j OMttiftri '•»** 


:*J!|!P 


^ ffiUtcrfpip U 0^ KikjTpH; HPnH liirlinllJ ^ 

iiisa'”. SiSifss cJiSL!f;4'KS“^“‘^ 

U)IA1«kJasnt i , W. , 

Tta wolBaMWwi "f' in- "c" 1* r« ihlnlpmMa. ** W.'J tiavt <^jT ^ 
toTKS] toBULiS^^ -wTtkch «i** ihr ‘ ‘ml' of ■!- (Junil* ph««illr lXt«E nSpwAWwnliWt 

.tai or tiK W PBitidit*#. boi In tT*=ll <Bai« ' ■» 

- ^iSTi,^.™^ fflul .lOB.a ■ l«=l»d ; taulk 

wiO fNmr tltH. 

f^iWL ^ 

p eitii (mgnpiu*“fa.'" paeomlH o^ “^ilfeSik 

Hiitin* | wc= B ^ - 3)* P***" 

kdfiiift rUiKD 0 I3» (CQCltiMc ' nv «f nOI, jWuSBriMfc 




Ka<]i: h _ __ ^_ 

cr H U'i tMimt *MK^n 013 » {cqanpftrt: 

- gf.i,.}=^ I lilMi I sanipiLtr ■ fflr.~ yW iO^ ^F^ >4 

n a.mi {wxfiue ■' “W’ rfiA"?'.'.'",' 

n M (ccfP^KP; ' 




Yo.»u^ *ov^n 




Ihttt lift pn> 

eflklns^ rartfiliPi^ 


Tli* hifiDU f»!=^p M (cctp^KP; 

5fofic ^Ui»*i* ipbc^iiirthai' „ 

finntiul pfflxn cqimbbori^Pe ^ Q^l* okciiMbsilr 

' im4 f'4f '■ i H ilJP wiiifcfaA ill?* pqfcU* aiifflOj a, m- fiSto to W» 

imntt4 bf ITUM.PH U » bwTii^cJiPpci jffSwul bmtMui (t» n ’ tod 

tP fip^OHii^ to mrnitfunse ^ 



cvcliuloai ftiuai iS^ mkheI af 


i. «B. «oBk,« mb«^« *^ 7 .; 

^ .— Mmw «w wm kffl yaa, iunl» 


liaj luwujir Jltom rtoutnai ih« iijfinU Tuiw** 
ior *' ihiiTHTH^ mp. ' ■“ ill« ftplua thnii." ** ibfT ■« »• 

knIiL % 

W* an tnilY ar web wotis «tHs «« m«. It 
q. Lejl*/. owu lalY 


er 


tw*,” in tb« greai divanaty of it* mlwnuiijoR. Yet It i* en^Kfltljf 
web V Itmcd, *«! ewsn t»i(« into •mwnrt th* nfliunyumu 
uibalten or » Hittdiutani Mtn*ibi -bo iuiWonly^di bne^ 
time nsimv In ‘‘DiaVf^et'' writlen ftjr tbcif ipedal bewW. We wnda Mw 
•Ktoh cotodtic tELTurm^uiesn eoiikl tuttfc been C"0l™tcd wul w 

hole ttiii ilfr LritncTy under danfitn flf evnj Kdiadp j *nE»ll 

Id tB^ laienjitbsf tnA thimble discwtrirt. Beiiite, thiA |fj***i* - 

pmtiaii ok the maicfii iltai he cdtSficiHi ^ h*i holirffcjr ^ inc*, is?ii __ 
j 8S& KuTDCfmu ifritfiWl ftocLetid unA tevenJ tniwimtiwii €®jti«*''™ 
nforuvTuliiBd Goventment m favnii af its iHibii«*»iS* bm il niu^ owl 
Uffe^iaff ifUiCTViJ*, la 4ihMl would be c^flfd drtbteu, frcio Uief »^rtCIi« oi 
lraiTii«]p. bere^ai other hingeogvi^ ixwl tnca of th^ Hindu 
dabontioo 41 I>r. Lciti^fT'p bnp^i, hiu it li to tbe Hitudlso^ « CWtai* 

\ Jilin# Lbe Shin diarkn. and WaliiM that h* *fiinPtdi?» toieoaon « co^ 
iunilif binwiL Hii lltiKQi^ —efceaa be niodmlr atlnbutek to ha sytnpaUtf 
AAd trkttdly tni«rcopne mik ihe ckieBt* liPo o( wbimi Uave twi iwa 
wxm the people <iF I^diiiaii - but tbeie miiSt be toochme method flhifc crraJ»ea^ 
iu iwiboT to ipcak. t?iiL am 4 wtlte more lAntmm tbpo efw Hefwftrtil*" 

7 «wcr» ^it Apjilp lis^ 










■ ^ 



**A bookHudwthttuhaahla:^ 

>c^olog,_ ^ 

* ^ OOVT.OFj^TA ^ 

^ Dvp&itimst ^ Ardbteokg^ ip 
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Eleiw help QB io keop tfas Book 
cSesn Bud moTing. 

















